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DAYS  OF  ADMISSION  INTO  THE 
LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  etc.* 

Bibuoth4;quk  dd  Roi,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  ten 
o’clock  till  two.  Students  and  Authors  daily.  Cabinet 
of  Medals  and  Antiques,  and  Cabinet  of  Engravings  at 
the  Bibliolhfctjtoe  du  Hoi,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from 
ten  o'clock  till  two. 

Bibliotheqc*  Mazarine,  everyday,  except  Thursdays 
and  Sundays,  from  ten  o’clock  till  two. 

BmuoTiifcQUB  db  la  Villk  (sec  page  5ya). 

MusrfB  Royal,  at  the  Louvre,  Sundays.  Foreigners, 
every  day,  except  Mondays.  , 

Cabinet  d’Histoirb  Naturellb,  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  three  o’clock  till 
six.  Foreigners,  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
Thursdays. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  bt  Mbtibes.  Thursdays  and 
Sundays,  Foreigners  daily. 

At  the  Conservation  dbs  Monumens  Publics,  No.  29, 
rue  de  l'Universite,  the  stranger  ( by  letter,  “ post 
paid,”  addressed  toM.  leDireclcur , or  by  personal  appli- 
cation, upon  producing  his  passport)  may  obtain  tickets 
of  admission  to  ascend  the  column  of  the  place  Ven- 
dOme,  and  to  visit  the  model  of  the  Fontaine  de  1 Ele- 
phant, and  the  ateliers  de  Sculpture. 

ENGLISH  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

Hours  of  service. 

Ambassador’s  Chapel,  No.  09,  Faubourg  St.  Ilonore, 
half  past  eleven  o’clock. 

Hotel  Marboeuf,  Champs  Elys^es,  morning,  half 
past  eleven  ; evening,  in  summer  six,  in  winter  three. 

Oratoirk,  rue  St.  Honor6,  three  in  English,  also  at  ten 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month.  American  ser- 
vice at  two  every  Sunday.  In  French  at  twelve  on 
Sundays,  and  at  two  on  Thursdays, 

* This  list  includes  orjg  those  elnblishments  which  arc  open  on 
fixed  days.  Those  arc  omitled  which  are  open  to  the  public  every 
day,  or  to  visit  which  tickets  are  required.  To  visit  the  public  in- 
stitutions, minute  directions  will  he  louod  at  the  end  ol  each  article. 
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SECTION  I. 

Directions  to  the  Traveller  previous  to  departure 
from  England. 

PaSSPORT.  Before  the  traveller  sets  out,  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  him  to  procure  a passport,  'which  is  to  be  obtained 
(gratis)  by  applying  at  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador. 
No.  5o,  Portland-place,  between  the  hours  of  ia  and 
It  is  advisable  a day  or  two  before  departure  to  leave  the 
name,  and  mention  the  road  intended  to  be  taken.  If  he 
calls  at  the  office  on  the  following  day,  between  i and  3,  he 
will  obtain  the  passport  signed  by  the  Ambassador.  It  is  ' 
perfectly  unnecessary  to  apply  at  the  foreign  office,  as  was 
formerly  the  case  ; the  passport  of  the  French  Ambassador 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  Should  the  traveller  wish  to  go 
through  Belgium  or  Holland  before  he  goes  to  Paris,  he  may 
procure  a passport  by  addressing  a letter  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Netherlands,  No.  i4,  Buckingham-street,  Strand, 
signed  by  two  respectable  housekeepers  to  whom  he  maybe 
known;  the  passport  wilt  then  be  granted  on  the  following 
day,  free  of  expense.  The  office  is  open  from  1 1 to  3. 

CASH  ARRANGEMENTS. — Before  he  leaves  England* 
the  traveller  should  provide  himself  with  sufficient  French 
money  to  defray  his  expenses  from  Calais  to  the  metropolis 
of  France.  He  may  get  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  guineas, 
changed  into  French  money,  on  landing  in  France  ; though 
this  may  be  sometimes  attended  with  ti+uble  and  loss. 
French  gold  and  silver  coin  may  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, New  Street,  Covent-Garden ; Mr.  Smart,  55,  Prince’s 
Street,  Leicester  Square  ; or  Mr.  Thomas,  toa,  Cornhill. 
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English  money  may  he  safely  exchanged  in  Paris,  at  the 
shops  of  the  money-changers,  in  the  Palais  ltoyal.*  If  the 
tourist  should  have  more  English  mone^  than  he  requires 
when  he  reaches  Dover,  he  will  meet  with  persons  at  the 
inns  who  will  accommodate  him  with  French  coin  at  a re- 
duction of  threepence  in  the  pound.  The  best  plan,  how- 
ever, is  to  get  a letter  of  credit  from  a hunker  in  London 
on  one  in  Paris.  This  may  be  sent  previous  to  departure, 
to  the  Paris  hanker,  and  he  may  he  desired  to  send  credit 
for  the  sum  wanted,  on  a banker  iu  Calais,  or  wherever 
the  traveller  proposes  to  land,  by  a letter  addressed  to  him, 
poste  restante.  On  his  arrival,  he  finds  his  letter  at  the 
post-office,  and  gets  of  the  hanker  of  the  place  the  sum  he 
may  require  for  his  journey  to  Paris,  where  the  balance  of 
his  letter  of  credit  will  be  paid  by  the  Paris  banker.  Some 
persons,  however,  prefer  the  circular  exchange  notes  of 
Herries  and  Co.,  or  Morland  and  Co.,  London,  which  cer- 
tainly combine  security  and  convenience.  We  have  stated 
the  best  and  safest  way  of  obtaining  money  from  England  ; 
we  shall  now  indicate  the  worst  and  most  insecure,  which  is 
having  bank  notes  enclosed  in  letters.  The  numerous  rob- 
beries lately  committed  upon  envelopes  arc  almost  incre- 
dible, and  call  loudly  for  strict  inquiry  and  severe  punish- 
ment. 

The  principal  bankers  in  Paris,  who  correspond  with  Eng- 
lish houses,  are  Lafitte  and  Co.,  No.  1 3,  Rue  d’Artois ; Roths- 
child, No.  9,  Rue  d’Artois;  Mallet,  No.  i3,  Rue  dc  la  Chaus- 
see  d’Antin;  and  Luke  Callaghan,  No.  26,  Rue  Neuve  des 
Mathurins.  Their  commission  is  about  one  per  cent,  be- 
sides a small  premium  when  they  pay  in  gold. 

MONETARY  SYSTEM. — Accounts  are  kept  in  France  in 
francs  of  10  dccimes  or  100  centimes.  Before  the  year  179.5 
they  were  kept  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers.  The  livre 
and  franc  were  formerly  of  the  same  value,  but  the  franc  is 
nowi’/j  per  cent  belter;  thus  80  francs  equal  81  livres; 
and  by  this  proportion  the  ancient  monies  have  been  gene- 
rally converted  into  modern. 

But  by  a decree  of  18 10  the  following  proportion  has  been 
established: — pieces  of  48  livres  at  47fr.  20c.;  of  at 
a3fr.  55c. ; of  6,  at  5fr.  80c. ; of  3,  at  2fr.  7 5c . 

See  Paris  Directory. 
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Pieces  of  3o  and  i5  sous  pass  for  ifr.  5oc.  and  75c,,  but 
iliey  are  not  considered  a legal  tender  for  more  than  5fr. 

The  coins  may  be  considered  under  two  heads ; namely, 
ancient  and  modern ; the  ancient  gold  coins  are  Louis  of  34 
livres,  and  double  Louis  of  the  value  of  48  livres;  and  the 
silver  coins  are  dcus  of  6 livres,  with  halves,  quarters,  etc. 

The  modern  gold  coins  are  Napoleons  of  4°  and  2ofr.  and 
Louis  of  the  same  weight,  fineness,  and  current  value.  The 
silver  coins  are  pieces  of  5fr.,  also  of  2,  i,  % '/»  */4  francs. 

The  coins  of  billon  (a  mixed  metal)  and  copper  are  pieces 
of  1 decime  or  2 sous,  pieces  of  six  Hards  or  one  sou  and 
a half,  of  5 centimes  or  one  sous,  aud  of  1 centime.  There 
are  also  liards  and  double  liards,  which  are  the  quarter  and 
half  of  a sou. 

In  the  monetary  system  of  France,  the  coins,  if  accurately 
minted,  may  serve  also  as  weights.  Thus  5 francs  in  cop- 
per, 5o  in  billon,  200  in  standard  silver,  or  3 100  in  standard 
gold,  should  weigh  1 kilogramme.  Hence  the  piece  of  1 
franc  weighs  5 grammes,  and  any  other  piece  in  the  above 
proportion. 

Hence  also  1 kilogramme  of  minted  gold  is  worth  i5'/i 
kilogrammes  of  silver. 

1 kilogramme  of  minted  silver  is  worth  4 kilogrammes  of 
billon.  , , 

1 kilogramme  of  minted  billon  is  worth  10  kilogrammes 
of  copper,  or  any  other  weight  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  gold  coins  of  20  francs  and  4o  francs,  struck  under 
the  government  of  Bonaparte  were  called  Napoleons  and 
Double  Napoleons ; and  such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  these, 
as  well  as  pieces"  of  the  same  value  struck  since  the  re- 
storation, continue  to  be  so  called.  They  are  also  desig- 
nated pieces  de  vingt  francs  and  pihces  de  quarante  francs. 
The  silver  coin  of  5 francs  each  are  frequently  called  pieces 
de  cent  sous..  A piece  of  2 francs  is  called  pibce  de  quarante 
sous,  aud  so  on. 

The  only  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  France  are  of  5no 
francs,  and  1000  francs.  These  are  changeable  into  silver 
at  the  bank  during  the  hours  of  business,  for  three  sous, 
which  is  for  the  money  bag;  or,  at  a small  premium,  into 
silver  or  gold,  at  the  different  money-changers. 

The  French  money  being  divided  into  decimal  parts,  in 
reckoning,  instead  of  a5  sous,  it  is  said  one  franc  a5  cen- 
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times;  instead  of  3o  sous,  one  franc  5o  centimes ; 3b  sous, 
one  franc  75  centimes,  and  so  on.  When  the  course  of 
exchange  is  at  par  between  France  and  England,  il\  livrcs 
or  francs  are  considered  equal  to  the  pound  sterling. 


The  following  Table  will  be  found  useful  to  Stran- 
gers, ivho  are  not  accustomed  to  reduce  francs  into 
sterling  money.  In  this  table  the  calculation  is 
made  at  24  ft.  to  the  pound  sterling,  though  the 
exchange  is  sometimes  higher, 
easy  to  add. 


The  difference  it  is 


Francs. 

French. 

l.  s. 

d. 

1 

TJn  . 

0 0 

10 

a 

. Deux 

• 

0 1 

8 

3 

. Trois 

• 

0 a 

G 

4 • 

. Qualrc 

• 

0 3 

4 

5 

. Cinq 

0 4 

a 

6 

. Six  . 

0 5 

0 

7 

. Sept 

0 5 

10 

8 

. Huit 

0 6 

8 

9 

Neuf 

0 7 

6 

10 

Dix  . 

0 8 

4 

1 1 

. Onze 

0 9 

a 

ia 

. Douze 

0 10 

0 

i3 

Treize 

0 10 

10 

>4 

. Quatorze 

0 1 1 

8 

»5 

. Quinze 

0 ia 

6 

16 

. Seize 

0 1 3 

4 

17 

Dix-sept 

0 i4 

a 

10 

Dix-huit 

0 i5 

0 

•9 

. Dix-rieuf  . 

0 >5 

10 

20  . 

. Vingt 

• * 

0 16 

8 

at 

. Vingt-un 

0 17 

6 

23 

. Vingt-deux 

• 

0 18 

4 

a3 

. Vingt-trois 

0 19 

a 

a4 

. Vingt-quatre 

• 

1 0 

0 

25 

. Vingt-cinq 

1 0 

10 

a6 

. Vingt- six  . 

1 1 

8 

27  .< 

• Vingt-sept 

1 2 

6 

38 

» Vingt-liuit 

1 3 

4 

a9 

• Vingt-neuf 

1 4 

a 
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l. 

t. 

V 

d. 

3o 

Trente 

1 

5 

0 

3i 

Trente-un 

1 

5 

10 

3a 

Trente-deux 

1 

6 

8 

33 

Trente-trois 

1 

7 

6 

34 

Trcnte-quatre 

1 

8 

4 

35 

Trent  e-cinq 

t 

9 

a 

36  . * 

Trcnte-six 

1 

10 

0 

37 

Trente-sept 

1 

10 

10 

38 

Trente-huit 

1 

1 1 

8 

39 

Trente-neuf 

1 

ii 

6 

-4o 

Quarante  . 

1 

■ 3 

4 

41 

Quarante-un 

1 

«4 

a 

42 

Quarante-dcux 

1 

1 5 

0 

43 

Quarante-trois 

1 

i5 

10 

44  • - 

Quarante-quatre  . 

1 

16 

8 

45 

Quarantc-cinq 

1 

*7 

6 

46 

Quarante- six 

1 

18 

4 

47 

Quarante-sept 

1 

*9 

a 

/,8 

Quarantc-buit 

a 

0 

0 

49 

Quarante-ueuf 

a 

0 

10 

5o 

Cinquantc 

a 

1 

8 

5 1 

Cinquante-un 

a 

a 

6 

5a 

Cinquante-deux  . 

a 

3 

4 

53 

Cinquantc-trois  . 

a 

4 

a 

54 

Cinquante-quatrc 

a 

5 

0 

55 

Cinquante-cinq  . 

a 

5 

10 

56 

Cinquante-six 

a 

6 

8 

57 

Cinquante-sept  . 

a 

7 

6 

58 

Cinquante-huit  . 

a 

8 

4 

59 

Cinqitaute-neuf  . 

a 

9 

a 

60 

Soixante 

a 

10 

0 

61 

. Soixante-un 

a 

10 

10 

6a 

Soixante-deux 

a 

j 1 

8 

63 

Soixante-trois 

a 

1a 

6 

64 

Soixantc-qualre  . 

a 

i3 

4 

65 

Soixante-cinq 

a 

*4 

a 

66 

Soixante-six 

a 

1 5 

0 

67 

Soixante-sept 

a 

i5 

10 

68 

Soixante-huit 

a 

16 

8 

69 

70 

7* 

Soixante-neuf 

a 

*z 

6 

Soixante-dix 

a 

18 

4 

Soixante-onzc 

a 19 
A. 

2 
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/. 

s. 

d. 

. 72 

Soixante-douze  . 

3 

0 

0 

73 

. Soixante-treize  . 

3 

0 

10 

74 

Soixante-quatorzo 

3 

l 

8 

75  . 

. Soixante-quinze  . 

3 

1 

6 

7 6 

. Sdixante-seize 

3 

3 

4 

77 

. Soixante-dix-sept . 

3 

4 

2 

78 

. Soixante-dix-huit 

3 

.5 

0 

79 

Soixantc-dix-neuf 

3 

5 

to 

80 

Quatre-vingt 

3 

6 

8 

81 

. Quatre-vingt-un  . 

3 

7 

6 

82 

. Quatre-vingt-deax 

3 

8 

4 

83 

. Quatre-vingt-trois 

3 

9 

2 

84 

Quatre-vingt-quatre 

3 

1 0 

0 

8S 

. Quatre-vingt-cinq 

3 

io 

10 

86 

. Quatre-vingt-six  . 

3 

H 

8 

87 

. Quatre-vingt-sept 

3 

12 

6 

88 

. Quatre-vingi-huit 

3 

i3 

4 

89  . 

. Quaire-vingi-neuf 

3 

>4 

2 

90 

. Quatre-vingt-dix . 

3 

i5 

0 

91 

. Quatre-vingt-onze 

3 

1 5 

10 

92 

Quatre-\ingt-douze 

3 

16 

8 

93 

Quatre-vingt-treize 

3 

ll 

6 

94 

. Quatre-vingt-quatorze  . 

3 

18 

4 

95  . 

. Quatre-vingt-quinze 

3 

*9 

2 

96 

• . Quatre-vingt-seize 

4 

0 

0 

97 

. Quatre-vingi-dix-scpt  . 

4 

0 

10 

9» 

. Quatre-vingt-dix-huit  . 

4 

1 

8 

99 

. Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  . 

4 

2 

6 

100 

. Cent  . . ... 

4 

3 

4 

IOI 

Cent  un 

4 

4 

2 

102 

. Cent  deux  . 

4 

5 

0 

io3 

. Cent  trois  . 

4 

5 

10 

io4 

. Cent  quatre 

4 

6 

8 

1 o5 

Cent  cinq  . 

4 

7 

6 

106 

Cent  six  . ... 

4 

8 

4 

107 

. Cent  sept  . 

4 

9 

2 

108 

Cent  huit  . 

4 

10 

0 

109 

Cent  neuf  . 

4 

10 

IO 

1 10 

. Cent  dix 

4 

1 1 

8 

111 

. Centonze  . 

4 

12 

6 

112 

. Cent  dotize 

4 

i3 

.4 

n3 

. Cent  treize . 

4 i4 

2 
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Cent  quatorze  . . 4*^0 

1 1 5 

Cent  quinze 

4 i5 

10 

1 16 

Cent  seize  . 

. 4 16 

8 

i*7 

Cent  dix-sept 

4 17 

6 

1 1 8 

Cent  dix-huit 

. 4 *8 

4 

”9 

Cent  dix-ncuf 

4 19 

2 

1 20 

Cent  vingt  . 

. 5 0 

0 

121 

Cent  vingt-un 

. 5 0 

10 

122 

Cent  vingt-deux  . 

. 5 1 

8 

I 23 

Cent  vingt-trois  . 

5 2 

6 

'1 24 

Cent  vingt-quatre 

6 3 

4 

125 

Cent  vingt-cinq  . 

5 4 

2 

126 

Cent  vingt-six 

5 5 

0 

127 

Cent  vingt-sept  . 

5 5 

10 

128 

Cent  vingt-huit  . 

5 6 

8 

129 

Cent  vingt-neuf  . 

5 7 

6 

1 3o 

Cent  trente 

5 8 

4 

200 

Deux  cents . 

8 6 

8 

3oo 

Trbis  cents. 

. 12  10 

0 

5oo 

Cinq  cents  . 

. 20  16 

8 

1000 

Mille. 

. 4t  i3 

4 

2000 

Deux  mille. 

. 83  6 

8 

3ooo 

Trois  mille  . 

. 125  0 

0 

4ooo 

Quatre  mille 

. 166  1 3 

4 

5ooo 

Cinq  mille  . 

208  6 

8 

10,000 

Dix  mille 

. 4i6  i3 

4 

20,000 

Vingt  mille. 

. 833  6 

8 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— We  have  here  three  sys- 
tems of  weights  and  measures  to  explain,  namely,  the  Ancient 
System,  used  before  the  French  revolution  ; the  Metrical  or 
Decimal  System,  established  in  179S;  and  the  Systemc  Usuel, 
made  legal  for  retail  business  in  1812. 

The  system  of  1795  is  the  metrical  system,  with  decimal 
divisions,  and  a new  vocabulary;  and  that  of  1812  is  also  the 
metrical  system,  but  with  binary  divisions  and  the  ancient 
vocabulary. 

The  decimal  system  is  used  in  all  wholesale  and  govern- 
ment concerns,  and  is  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce  ; but  the  binary  system  (that  is,  dividing 
standards  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  etc.)  is  found  more 
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convenient  in  the  inferior  departments  of  trade,  and  parti- 
cularly in  retail  business.  The  former  system  is,  both  by 
its  divisions  and  vocabulary,  admirably  adapted  for  univer- 
sal communication  among  the  learned;  but  it  is  perhaps  too 
scientific  for  the  common  people,  to  whom  the  business  of 
weighing  and  measuring  the  necessaries  of  life  is  chiefly 
committed  in  every  country.  In  short,  the  decimal  and 
binary  systems  seem  to  unite  advantages,  both  for  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  which  perhaps  no  one  system  could 
possess. 

Ancient  System  * — The  ancient  weight  of  France,  called 
the  Pauls  de  Marc , was  the  same  for  the  precious  metals  as 
for  all  merchandize.  The  livre  or  pound  was  divided  into  a 
marcs,  i(J  ounces,  128  gros,  or  9216  grains.  The  ounce  was 
also  divided  occasionally  into  20  estlins,  4°  maillcs,  or  80 
felins;  and  the  gros  was  sometimes  divided  into  3 deniers 
of  24  grains  each. 

Diamonds  were  weighed  by  the  ounce  of  i44  carats,  each 
carat  being  4 grains. 

Apothecaries’  weight  was  the  poids  de  marc  of  16  ounces, 

3a  duellcs,  128  sciliques,  192  sextules,  a5 6 drachms,  768 
scruples,  or  9216  grains. 

The  pound,  poids  de  marc,  answers  to  0,4890  kilo- 
gramme of  the  new  weight,  or  7555  English  grains. 

The  corn  measure  of  Paris  was  the  muid,  which  was  di- 
vided into  12  setiers,  24  mines,  48  minots,  or  i44  boisseaux, 
and  the  boisseau  into  i61itrons.  The  seder  equals  t,56 
hectolitre,  or  4-427  English  bushels. 

The  principal  measure  for  wine  was  also  the  muid,  which 
was  divided  into  36  setiers,  1 44  quarts,  or  288  pintes.  The 
muid  answered  to  2,68  hectolitres,  or  70,80 English  gallons.  1 
The  pinte  was  divided  into  2 chopines,  4 demi-seders,  or  8 
boissons;  and  answered  to  0,931  litres,  or  0,2459  English 
gallons,  being  very  nearly  an  English  quart. 

The  old  French  foot  ( Pied  de  Soi)  was  divided  into  12 
inches,  1 44-  lines,  or  1728  points;  and  equalled  0,32484 
metres,  or  12,7893  English  inches. 

I 

* When  the  weights  and  measures  of  a country  are  altered,  a 
knowledge  of  the  old  system,  as  well  as  the  new,  continues  long  ne- 
cessary; and  in  the  case  of  France  it  is  indispensable,  as  the  ancient 
system  is  still  partially  retained,  particularly  in  road  measures,  and 
iu  valuing  the  work  of  labourers  and  mechanics.  In  land-surveying 
too  it  is  constantly  referred  to. 
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The  Aune  of  Paris  was  1,188  metres,  or  46,85  English 
inches. 

The  Toise  or  Fathom,  also  called  theToised’Ordonnance, 
was  6 feet,  pied  du  roi=i, 949  metres,  or  6,395  English  feet. 

The  mile  was  1000  toises  = i94g,o36  metres,  or  1 Eng- 
lish mile,  1 furlong,  28  poles.  The  lieue  or  league,  legal 
road  measure,  is  2000  toises. 

The  Arpent  or  Acre  was  mostly  too  square  perches,  hut 
the  perch  varied  in  different  provinces.  The  following  were 
the  principal  land  measures,  computed  from  the  length  of 
the  perch 

- Arpent  dOrdonnance,  22  feet  to  the  perch  =>  51,07  ares, 
= 1 acre,  1 rod,  2 perches,  English. 

Arpent  Commun,  20  feet  to  the  perch  = 4a, a 1 ares  = 1 
acre,  7 perches,  English. 

Arpent  de  Paris , 18  feet  to  the  perch  =3  34,19  ares  — 3 
rods,  1 5 perches,  English. 

The  above  acres  contain  each  too  square  perches,  but 
the  Acre  de  Normandie  contains  160  perches  of  22  square 
feet  each,  and  therefore  equals  81,71  Ares,  or  2 acres  and 
2 perches  English.  > 

Metrical  or  Decimal  Ststem. — The  fundamental  stan- 
dard adopted  in  France  for  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  is  a quadrant  of  the  meridian  ; that  is  to  say  the 
distance  from  the  equator  to  the  North  Pole.  This  quadrant 
is  divided  into  tdn  millions  of  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these 
parts  or  divisions  is  called  the  metre , which  is  adopted  as 
the  unit  of  length,  and  from  which  by  decimal  multiplica- 
tion and  division  all  other  measures  are  derived.  The 
length  of  the  quadrant  has  been  ascertained  by  Messrs. 
Delambre  aud  Mechain,  by  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and 
has  been  found  to  contain  5 1 30740  French  toises.  This 
number,  divided  by  ten  millions,  gives  36,94i3a8  French 
inches,  which  is  the  metre,  the  element  of  all  the  other 
measures,  and  which  is  equal  to  39,37 1 English  inches. 

In  order  to  express  the  decimal  proportions,  the  follow- 
ingvocabulary  of  names  has  been  adopted. 

For  multipliers,  the  word— 

Deca  prefixed  means  10  times. 


Hecto too  times. 

Kilo 1 000  times. 

Myria 1 0,000  times. 
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On  die  contrary,  for  divisors,  the  word — 
Deci  expresses  the  10th  part. 


Ccnti tooth  part. 

Milli iooolh  part. 


It  may  assist  the  memory  to  observe  that  the  terms  for 
multiplying  are  Greek,  and  those  for  dividing,  Latin. 

Thus — 

Deca  Metre  means  to  metres. 

Deci  Metre  the  toth  part  of  a metre. 

Hecto  Metre  too  metres. 

Centi  Metre  the  tooth  part  of  a metre. 

And  so  on  for  the  rest. 

The  Metre  (as  before  stated)  is  the  element  of  long  mea- 
sure, and=39,37t  English  inches. 

The  Are,  which  is  a square  Deca  Metre  (or  too  square 
metres)  is  the  element  of  superficial  measures.  It  equals 
3,955  English  perches. 

The  Slere,  which  is  a cubic  Metre,  is  the  element  of  solid 
measures,  and=  35, 317  cubic  feet  English. 

The  Litre,  which  is  the  cubic  Deci  Metre,  is  the  element 
of  all  liquid  measures,  and  of  all  other  measures  of  capa- 
city. It  equals  0,26419  English  gallons,  and  Hecto-Litre  = 
2,8379  Winchester  bushels. 

Lastly  the  Gramme,  which  is  the  weight  of  a cubic  Centi- 
Metre  of  distilled  water,  of  the  temperature  of  melting  ice, 
(the  greatest  condensation)  is  the  element  of  all  weights,  and 
equals  1 5,434  English  grains  troy. 

Systhme  Usuel. — The  systeme  usuel  has  the  metrical 
standards  for  its  basis,  but  their  divisions  are  binary ; and 
instead  of  the  new  nomenclature,  the  names  of  the  ancient 
weights  and  measures  are  used,  annexing  the  term  usuel  to 
each.  Thus  the  half  kilogramme  is  called  theLiVre  Usuelle 
and  the  double  metre  the  Toise  Usuelle,  etc. 

This  system  was  legalized  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1812, 
for  the  use  of  retail  traders,  and  the  decimal  system  was 
continued  for  all  other  kinds  of  business  and  measurement ; 
but  as  the  law  was  left  optional  it  led  to  many  difficulties, 
insomuch  that  in  1816  the  Systeme  Usuel  was  enforced  by  a 
royal  decree,  in  which  the  use  of  weights  or  measures  de- 
cimally divided  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  shops,  or  any 
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departments  of  trade  connected  with  retail  business,  while 
the  decimal  system  is  confirmed  for  all  other  purposes. 

AstheSyst&me  Usuel  has  the  metre  and  gramme  for  its 
basis,  any  of  its  divisions  may  be  easily  computed.  The 
following,  however,  are  the  contents  of  its  principal  units  in 
English  measure : — 

The  Toise  Usuelle  of  2 metres  equals  6 feet  6V4  inches 
English. 

The  Pied  Usuel  equals  '/6  of  the  toise,  and  the  inch  •/, 2 of 
the  foot. 

The  June  Usuelle  equals  3 feet  1 1‘/4  inches  English,  with 
all  its  divisions  in  proportion. 

The  long  measures  are  also  divided  into  thirds,  sixths, 
and  twelfths,  which  are  easily  computed  from  the  foregoing 
dimension  of  the  toise  and  aune. 

The  Boissenu  Usuel  is  */«  of  the  hectolitre,  and  equals 
0,35474  English  bushels,  with  halves,  quarters,  etc.  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  Litron  Usuel  equals  1,07/1  Paris  pinte,  or  2 '/9  Eng- 
lish pints,  with  halves,  quarters,  etc.  in  proportion. 

Apothecaries  have  adopted  the  Systeme  Usuel  in  com- 
pounding medicines,  which  weight,  in  small  quantities, 
scarcely  differs  from  the  poids  de  marc. 

Diamonds  are  still  weighed  by  carats  of  4 grains  each, 
but  theeeygrains  differ  from  the  foregoing.  Thus  1 carat 
equart^,d^6  grains,  poids  de  marc,  or  3,798  grains  usuel, 
antP^lso  answers  to  2,01  decigrammes,  or  3 */i0  English 
grains.  “ •* 

The  Livre  t7s«cMe=5oogramtnes=94i3,575grains,poids 
de  marc,  or  7717  English  grains,  and  all  its  divisions,  and 
multiplies  in  proportion.  Hence  the  common!  pound  of 
France  equals  ilb.  ioz.  1 o'/s  drams  avoirdupois  ; and  there- 
fore the  Quintal  Metrique  of  100  kilogrammes  answers  to 
22o,4861bs.  avoirdupois,  or  icwt.  3qrs.  241/jM)S- 

CONVEYANCES. — At  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross, 
and  the  Cross  Keys, Wood  Street,  correct  information  maybe 
obtained  respecting  conveyances  to  France.  These  are  the 
only  offices  in  London  which  correspond  with  the  office  of 
the  Messageries  Royales,  No.  12,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires,  Paris.  Here  places  may  be  secured  to  Dover,  Ca- 
lais, Dunkirk,  Ostend,  Paris,  Brussels,  etc.  The  coaches 
leave  London  every  morning  and  evening  for  Dover,  Deal, 
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Margate,  Ramsgate  aud  Brighton.  From  Calais,  Safety- 
coaches  start  from  No.  i4>  Rue  de  la  Mer,  for  Paris,  twice  a 
day.  Steam  or  sailing  packets  are  always  ready  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  who  are  booked  throughout,  but  per- 
sons desirous  of  stopping  on  the  road  are  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  resume  their  journey  at  pleasure,  without  additional 
expense,  provided  it  be  mentioned  when  the  plaoe  is  taken, 
but  there  are  many  inconveniences  attending  this  apparent 
advantage.  Persons  who  have  a dislike  to  travelling  in  the 
night  can  start  by  the  coaches  which  leave  London  in  the 
morning  ; they  then  sleep  at  Dover,  cross  the  water  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  sleep  also  at  Calais,  and  depart  by  the 
coaches  on  the  following  morning.  Those  who  wish  to  save 
time  should  travel  by  the  evening  coaches  to  Dover,  where 
they  will  arrive  three  or  four  hours  before  the  packet  sails. 
Parcels  dispatched  to  the  Continent  must  be  accompanied 
by  a written  declaration  of  their  contents  and  value ; also 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who  sent  them. 

From  the  White  Bear,  Piccadilly,  coaches  for  Paris  start 
every  morning  and  evening.  From  this  office  there  are 
coaches  for  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Dover,  and  Deal. 

The  Hirondelle,  an  improved  light  coach  from  Paris  to 
Calais,  has  corresponding  coaches  in.  London,  which  set  out 
every  morning  and  evening  from  the  Spread  Eagle  Office, 
Webb’s  Hotel,  No.  220,  Piccadilly;  and  the  Spread  Eagle 
and  Cross  Keys,  Gracechurch  Street.  The  office  of  the 
Hirondelle  at  Paris  is  the  Hotel  des  Fermes,  No.  a4>  Rue  du 
Bouloy. 

From  Hatchett’s  New  White  Horse  Cellar  a coach  starts 
for  Dover  and  Deal  every  morning  and  evening ; and  a 
coach  for  Worthing,  and  another  for  Margate  every  morn- 
ing. Coaches  likewise  leave  the  same  inn  for  Hastings  every 
morning,  and  for  Brighton  every  evening. 

Brighton  coaches  also  start  every  morning  from  the 
White  Horse,  Fetter  Lane ; Blossoms  Inn,  Lawrence  Lane ; 
and  the.  Angel,  St.  Clement’s.  A coach  for  Dover  leaves  the 
Bell  and  Crown  Inn,  Holhorn,  every  morning.  From  the 
Boltin  Tun,  Fleet  Street,  a coach  starts  for  Rye  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday  morning.  The  Dover  and 
Portsmouth  mails  start  every  evening,  from  the  Angel  Inn, 
at  the  back  of  St.  Clement’s  Church. 

The  Royal  Messageries  of  the  Netherlands  arc  connected 
with  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Cross  Keys, 
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Wood  Street,  Cbeapside;  and  coaches  start  daily  for  Calais 
hy  Dover,  and  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  for  Ostcud  by 
Dover.  * 

For  Calais,  in  eleven  hours,  two  fine  and  most  commo- 
dious packets  start  two  or  three  times  a-week,  from  Galley 
Quay,  near  London  Bridge.  Sailing  packets  (chiefly  for 
goods)  depart  from  Botolph  Wharf  about  once  a-week. 
From  Dover  to  Calais  they  sail  daily.  A steam  vessel  like- 
wise goes  every  day  to  Calais  from  Dover. 

From  London  to  Dieppe  packets  sail  about  once  a-week, 
and  from  Brighton  to  Dieppe  several  times  a week.  Parti- 
culars relative  to  both  may  be  bad  at  No.  357,  Strand ; or  at 
Mr.  D.  Woolfs,  45,  West  Cliff,  Brighton.  There  are  also 
two  handsome  and  commodious  steam  boats  from  Brighton 
to  Dieppe,  in  nine  hours,  three  times  a-week. 

For  Osteml  a steam  boat  sails  twice  a-week  from  the  Cus- 
tom House  Quay,  Lower  Thames  Street,  and  from  Botolph 
Wharf,  London.  By  giving  a few  days’  notice,  a private 
family  may  hire  the  state  room.  Particulars  may  be  known 
at  357,  Strand,  or  at  the  above  wharfs.  Packets  from  Dover 
to  Ostend  sail  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

The  nearest  road  from  London  to  Paris  is  from  Bve  to 
Boulogne.  It  is  5o  miles  less  by  sea  than  from  Brighton 
to  Dieppe,  and  3o  miles  less  by  land  than  through  Dover.  A 
packet  sails  every  week.  Apply  at  the  George  Inn,  P.ye.  A 
vessel  which  sails  every  week  from  Hastings  to  Boulogne 
makes  the  passage  generally  in  about  5 hours.  From 
Dover  to  Boulogue  a steam  boat  starts  every  day,  and  ac- 
complishes the  voyage  in  about  4 hours.  There  are  also 
sailing  packets. 

For  Havre  a packet,  which  affords  good  accommodation, 
sails  from  Southampton  every  week.  It  also  carries  goods. 
Inquire  at  Messrs.  Wood  and  Co.’s,  Southampton.  A large 
and  handsome  steam  boat  likewise  goes  from  this  port  twice 
a week  for  Havre.  The  accommodations  are  excellent,  and 
the  voyage  is  made  in  eleven  or  twelve  hours.  A steam- 
packet  goes  about  twice  a w eek  from  Havre  to  Rouen.  The 
scenery  is  p'eturesque. 

A packet  sails  from  Southampton  to  Caen  about  twice  a 
month.  For  particulars  application  must  be  made  at  the 
former  place  to  Messrs.  Weeks,  and  at  the  latter,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Armstrong. 

From  Harwich  packets  sail  twice  a week,  wind  and  wca- 
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ther  permitting,  for  Helvoetsluys,  Cuxhaven,  and  Gotten- 
burgn. 

Persons  wishing  to  learn  further  particulars  respecting 
packets,  may  obtain  them  by  applying  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Ayers, 
Commercial  Shipping  Agent,  No.  35y,  Strand,  or  Mr. 
Coates,  Packet  Office,  36 1,  Strand.  At  these  offices  goods 
and  baggage  may  be  insured,  cleared  at  the  Custom-house, 
and  warehoused  till  shipped. 

The  traveller  would  do  well  not  to  encumber  himself  with 
more  luggage  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  most  articles, 
particularly  books,  are  much  cheaper  in  Paris  than  in  Lon- 
don. The  weight  of  luggage  usually  allowed  by  the  coaches 
towards  the  coast  is  i4Ibs.  for  each  passenger,  although  a 
heavier  trunk,  if  not  too  bulky,  is  frequently  suffered  to 
pass  without  notice.  The  extra  charge  for  overweight  is 
three-halfpence  per  lb. 

Presuming  that  the  tourist  is  acquainted  with  the  beauties 
of  his  native  land,  and  that  he  will  widiout  difficulty  find 
the  best  inns  of  the  sea-port  from  which  he  intends  to  sail, 
we  shall  not  notice  them  here.  He  will  generally  meet  with 
every  necessary  information  respecting  the  packets,  at  the 
inn  where  he  puts  up  ; from  whence  the  porter  will  safely 
convey  his  luggage  to  the  custom-house;  as  it  must  be  in- 
spected previous  to  being  put  on  board.  The  owner  should 
accompany  the  luggage  to  the  custom-house,  where  great 
civility  is  generally  met  with.  Every  package  is  opened,  but 
the  contents  are  seldom  much  disturbed.  When  this  exa- 
mination is  ended,  the  trunks  are  again  taken  by  the  porter, 
and  carried  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  the  traveller’s 
passage  is  secured. 

The  officers  at  the  different  ports  are  much  more  strict 
with  passengers  returning  from  France,  and  frequently 
search  the  trunks  closely,  particularly  if  they  have  any 
ground  for  suspicion.  It  is  better  to  give  up  the  keys  with- 
out hesitation. 

If,  after  his  luggage  is  put  on  board  one  vessel,  the  pas- 
senger should  by  accident  or  choice  go  by  another,  Jiis 
trunks  will  be  found  safe  at  the  custom-house,  on  the  French 
coast. 
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Arrival  in  France. 

On  arriving  at  the  opposite  coast,  it  is  usual  to  give  a 
gratuity  to  the  steward  and  sailors  of  the  packet.  The  mo- 
ment the  vessel  reaches  the  pier,  police  officers  generally 
step  on  hoard  to  demand  the  passengers’  passports,  whicn 
are  immediately  sent  to  the  police  office,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris.  On  paying  two  francs,  a temporary  passport  is  given, 
which  serves  die  tourist  till  he  reaches  the  capital.  In  tra- 
velling, the  passport  will  sometimes  be  demanded  at  the 
gates  of  the  cnief  fortified  towns,  and  examined  by  the  offi- 
cer on  duty.  Persons  arriving  in  a town,  where  there  is  an 
ambassador  of  their  nation,  may,  as  a matter  of  etiquette,' 
leave  their  cards.  The  luggage  is  taken  to  the  custom- 
house to  be  examined,  and  soon  returned.  The  traveller 
may  avoid  trouble  by  leaving  his  luggage  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Inn  he  may  put  up  at. 

DUTY  ON  CARRIAGES,  HORSES,  etc.— When  a car- 
riage is  landed  in  France,  the  owner  pays  one-third  of  what- 
ever value  he  may  put  upon  it,  and  receives  a certificate  for 
the  same ; but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rate  it  too  much 
under  the  real  value.  If  the  carriage  leaves  France  withiu 
two  years,  two  thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  money  de- 
posited will  be  returned  on  producing  his  certificate.  If 
the  traveller  does  not  return  the  same  way,  the  money  may 
be  obtained  upon  showing  the  receipt  at  the  custom-house 
of  any  other  part  of  the  French  frontier. 

A gig,  or  any  other  two-wheeled  carriage,  pays  the  same 
duties. 

On  leaving  England,  the  duty  on  a horse  is  two  guineas, 
besides  10s.  in  the  tool,  according  to  its  value.  On  arriv- 
ing in  France,  the  duty  is  i5  francs  for  a horse  and  5 for  a 
pony. 

Linen  and  furniture,  if  in  use,  are  freely  admitted,  but 
for  plate,  except  in  a very  small  quantity,  it  is  necessary  to 
address  a letter  to  the  Directeur  general  des  Douanes,  stat- 
ing at  what  port  it  is  to  be,  or  is  already  landed,  who  will 
grant  a permission  for  so,  many  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
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which  a new  permission  must  be  applied  for.  A certain 
sum  is  deposited  as  a security  for  adhering  to  this  regulation. 

New  harness  and  carpets  are  prohibited  in  France,  but 
not  in  the  Netherlands ; and  there  the  duty  on  carriages  is 
one-tenth  of  their  value,  and  that  on  horses  8 francs. 

FRENCH  INNS. — The  English  traveller  must  not  expect 
to  find  on  the  continent  all  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  English  inns.  The  floor 
of  the  rooms  is  generally  composed  of  bricks  or  tiles  ; and 
but  few  carpets  are  to  be  met  with.  But  the  beds  are  in  ge- 
neral good;  fuel  is  dear  and  almost  always  consists  of  wood, 
in  a wide  open  chimney,  which  frequently  smokes.  Excel- 
lent coffee,  and  generally  good  bread  and  wine,  may  be 
procured ; and  if  the  traveller  can  become  reconciled  to 
meat  boiled,  stewed,  and  roasted  to  rags,  with  rich  sauce, 
there  are  always  plenty  of  such  dishes,  with  good  vege- 
tables, and  a copious  dessert.  A silver  fork  and  a napkin 
are  always  laid  before  each  guest.  The  wine  is  brought  to 
table  in  the  black  bottle,  with  a tumbler  and  a decanter  of 
water ; for,  as  the  French  never  drink  beer  at  their  meals, 
they  supply  its  place  with  wiDe  and  w-ater,  and  only  drink 
fine  wines  and  liqueurs  in  wine  glasses,  which  they  call 
verres  a pied.  These  are  seldom  placed  on  the  table  unless 
asked  for.  The  table-wine  is  called  vin  ordinaire,  and  is 
generally  very  cheap  and  good. 

TRAVELLING  IN  FRANCE. —Since  the  peace,  the 
French  have  greatly  improved  their  public  conveyances, 
which  are  much  lighter  and  more  decent  than  formerly.  At 
the  same  time,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  luggage  which 
they  carry,  and  from  the  roads  being  paved,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  ever  equal  the  stage  coaches  of  England.  The 
diligences  in  general  carry  9 passengers,  viz  : 6 inside 
and  a in  the  cabriolet,  besides  the  conducteur,  who  corre- 
sponds to  an  English  guard.  There  are  some  of  them  how- 
ever that  carry  9 inside  and  9 outside  passengers ; there  are 
also  coaches  with  two  or  three  bodies,  which  carry  18  pas- 
sengers iuside,  a few  outside,  and  luggage.  The  interior  of 
these  vehicles  is  generally  lofty  and  roomy,  and  a straps  or 
net-work  hang  from  the  roof  for  hats  and  light  parcels.  The 
places  arc  all  numbered,  and,  when  the  traveller  takes  a place, 
the  number  of  the  seat  he  is  to  occupy  is  mentioned  on 
the  receipt.  The  conductor  always  takes  care  that  every 
traveller  shall  occupy  his  place,  by  calling  each  in  his  turn. 
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There  is  no  coachman,  but  a postilion,  who  is  changed  at 
each  stage.  .We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  this  almost 
'non-descript  being,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the 
stranger’s  amusement  at  the  first  view  of  such  a contrast  to 
the  smart  spruce  well-booted  English  postilion  : it  is,  how- 
ever, but  fair  to  add  that  they  have  more  intellect,  behave 
better,  and  arc  less  mercenary.  The  conductor  pays  for 
the  passenger  the  perquisite  to  the  postilions  at  each  stage, 
and  receives  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  whole  amount, 
which  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  i sous  per  6 or  8 miles,  ex- 
clusive of  his  own  fee,  which  is  about  double  that  sum. 

Each  passenger  is  allowed  3olbs.  of  luggage  ; above  that 
amount  is  charged  by  weight. 

It  is  customary  on  being  booked  to  pay  one  half  of  the  fare, 
and  a ticket  is  given  indicating  the  day  and  hour  of  depar- 
ture. 

The  malle-pcste  is  a conveyance  established  by  the  go- 
vernment for  carrying  the  mails.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  takes  three  inside  passengers,  besides  one  in  the  cabrio- 
let with  the  guard.  The  charge  is  rather  higher  than  by  the 
diligence,  but  the  mail  is  very  commodious,  and  in  every 
respect  as  agreeable  as  a private  carriage ; each  passenger 
is  allowed  Solbs.  of  luggage. 

The  carriages  which  are  hired  for  travelling  post,  and 
which  will  not  contain  more  than  two  persons,  are  generally 
called  cabriolets.  They  have  only  two  wheels,  and  are 
<lrawn  jby  two  horses.  -Their  appearance  is  very  different 
from  any  kind  of  English  travelling-carriage  ; but  they  are 
light,  roomy,  and  convenient.  As  a carriage  cannot,  in 
France,  be  changed  at  every  stage,  the  traveller  must  hire  a 
cabriolet,  or  any  other  conveyance,  for  the  whole  journey. 
The  price  varies;  but,  one  from  Calais  to  Paris  may  gene- 
rally be  had  for  about  too  francs. 

Other  carriages,  called  voitures,  or  caliches  and  berimes, 
on  four  w'hecls,  which  will  carry  three,  four,  or  six  persons, 
may  be  had  for  iao  or  i3o  francs. 

Carriages  for  long  journeys  are  much  more  reasonable, 
and  should  be  hired  at  so  much  per  day,  generally  about 
10  francs. 

In  hiring  a carriage  it  is  necessary  to  have  written  on  the 
receipt,  that  all  repairs  which  may  be  required  on  the  road 
shall  he  paid  for  by  the  person  who  lets  it. 

The  posting  in  France  being  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  there  is  only  one  place  at  each  stage  or  in  each  town, 
for  changing  horses.  This  place  is  seldom  an  inn  ; but  the 
postilion  will  conduct  the  traveller  to  any  place  he  is  or- 
dered. The  business  of  posting  is  extremely  well  managed 
in  France,  and  perhaps  excels  that  of  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  postilion  drives,  on  an  average,  nearly  as  fast 
as  in  England  ; and  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  drivers 
being  drunk,  or  racing  against  each  other.  There  are  no 
turnpike-gates  in  the  kingdom ; and  the  charge  of  posting 
and  paying  the  postilion  is  fixed.  Thirty  sous  is  paid  for 
every  horse,  and  a horse  is  allotted  for  each  person.  But 
they  seldom  put  more  than  three  horses  to  a carriage,  and 
generally  all  abreast,  with  one  postilion,  except  when  the 
carriage  has  a pole  ; it  then  has  four  horses  and  twro 
postilions.  It  is  therefore  advisable  for  travellers  who 
lake  their  own  carriage  to  have  shafts  instead  of  a pole,  as 
this  makes  a considerable  difference  in  the  expeuse  of 
posting.  If  there  are  more  than  three  or  four  persons  in 
a carriage  with  shafts,  the  post-master  will  perhaps  order 
only  three  horses,  unless  the  traveller  insists  on  more,  and 
then,  instead  of  charging  3o  sous  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
horse,  which  is  not  put  to,  he  will  only  require  a trifling 
addition  for  each  of  the  three  horses;  so  that  the  journey 
is  accomplished  as  fast  as  with  the  full  number  of  horses, 
and  at  a much  less  expense.  The  legal  sum  fixed  for  the 
driver  is  i5  sous,  but  travellers  never  give  less  than  3o. 
A promise  of  to  sous  more  will  occasionally  make  them 
drive  faster. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  send  a courier  forward  to  order 
horses,  unless  in  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  or 
when  there  is  an  extraordinary  run  on  the  road.  The  post- 
masters and  the  postilions  are  civil  and  obliging.  If  the 
traveller  does  not  choose  to  change,  he  may  refer  the  pay- 
ment to  the  next  post,  or  even  to  tw;o  or  three  posts  for- 
ward (notwithstanding  the  regulation  to  the  contrary); 
but  in  case  he  travels  during  the  night,  or  feels  disposed  to 
sleep,  it  is  better  to  pay  for  several  posts  in  advance,  to- 
gether with  the  postilions.  By  this  arrangement  he  may 
trayel  many  hours  without  interruption. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  a hired  carriage  must 
be  immediately  sent  according  to  the  direction  received  on 
engaging  it,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes. 

A slow  but  pleasant  mode  of  travelling  for  some  persons. 
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is  to  make  a bargain  with  a man  called  a voiturier,  who  keen* 
carriages  and  horses,  and  will  convey  travellers  with  the 
same  carriage  and  horses  to  any  place,  and  defray  all  their 
expenses  on  the  road  for  a fixed  sum.  The  inconvenience 
of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is,  that  the  traveller  must  set 
off  every  morning  very  early,  and  stop,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  for  at  least  two  hour*,  to  refresh  the  horses.  The 
distance  performed  daily  is  from  4o  to  5o  miles.  Such 
carriages  will  carry  a great  deal  of  luggage,  and  are  very 
convenient  for  a family.  The  expense  is  generally  a guinea 
a day  for  the  journey,  and  as  much  for  the  voiturier  to 
return;  so  that  if  the  journey  lasts  five  days,  the  expense 
will  be  about  io  guineas  : but  different  bargains  may  be 
made  in  different  places.  There  are  two  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  London:  that  of  Delavaud  and  Emery,  at  Mr. 
Recordon’s,  watch-maker,  Cockspur-street,  Charing-Cross ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dejean,  33,  Hay-market.  The  charge  is 
only  g louis  from  London  to  Paris,  including  every  expense ; 
each  person  is  allowed  a cwt.  of  luggage,  and  the  journey  is 
made  in  less  than  a week. 

Conveyances  of  the  same  kind,  but  at  a higher  charge, 
may  be  had  at  Calais.  Return  carriages  of  this  description 
may  sometimes  he  met  with  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
coachman  always  expects  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  francs  a 

day. 

Another  way  of  travelling  in  France  is  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, which  is  called  a franc  ebrier.  The  rider  must  then 
have  a postilion  to  attend  him.  The  luggage  is  carried  in 
saddle-hags,  and  the  postilion  will  also  carry  a portmanteau 
behind  him,  if  it  does  not  weigh  more  than  3n  pounds. 
The  postilion  always  rides  before  the  traveller,  who  is  not 
allowed  on  any  account  to  pass  him.  If  the  party  consists 
of  more  than  three  persons  ther^  must  be  two  postilions  to 
conduct  them.  A French  post  may  generally  ne  reckoned 
at  5 miles  and  a half,  never  more,  sometimes  less,  parti- 
cularly near  Paris.  On  arriving  at  certain  privileged 
places  (called  ■ Postes  Royales,»  by  the  Postmasters),  and 
departing  from  them,  the  first  post  is  paid  double,  and  the 
same  is  allowed  for  some  places  where  the  roads  are  very 
bad  or  hilly. 

The  post-houses  being  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, a stranger  can  seldom  be  imposed  upon,  as  a book 
is  published  every  year  by  authority,  called  le  Ltvrc  des 
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Posies,  •which  has  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  post-roads 
in  France,  with  their  principal  communications,  and  the 
number  of  posts  on  each  road.  Affixed  to  It  is  a map  of 
France,  on  which  the  posts  and  half-posts  are  likewise  all 
carefully  marked.  The  Livre  ties  Postes  also  contains  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  posting,  some  of  which  we  shall 
here  insert,  together  with  tables  of  the  rate  of  posting,  for 
the  information  of  travellers.  This  book,  nevertheless, 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  will  prevent  im- 
position. 

Regulations  relative  to  posting. — Post-masters  appointed 
by  the  government  are  alone  permitted  to  furnish  norses  to 
travellers. 

The  post-master  must  constantly  reside  at,  or  near,  the 
post-house. 

A postilion  without  a certificate  of  good  behaviour  can- 
not be  hired. 

Travellers  are  requested  to  enter  every  complaint  they 
may  have  against  the  postilion,  or  master,  in  a book  which 
is  kept  at  each  post-house,  and  is  regularly  examined  by 
the  inspectors. 

The  post-master  is  answerable  for  any  accident  that  may 
occur  from  the  carelessness  of  the  postilion,  or  restiveness 
of  the  horses. 

Travellers  are  supplied  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they, 
or  their  couriers,  arrive. 

A carriage  drawn  by  three  horses  can  carry  only  i4olb. 
of  luggage — toolb.  behind,  and  4°lh.  before. 

The  price  of  posting  must  always  be  paid  beforehand. 

No  carriage  may  pass  another  on  the  road,  unless  some 
accident  happen  to  that  which  goes  before. 

Each  post  shall  be  run  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Explanation  of  the  following  Table. 

(First  line)  for  '/4  post  for  t horse,  38  centimes  ; 

— For  2 horses, 7 5 centimes; 

— For  3 horses,  1 franc  and  t3  centimes  ; 

— For  4 horses,  1 franc  and  5o  centimes  ; 

— For  5 horses,  1 franc  and  88  centimes; 

— For  6.  horses,  2 francs  and  25  centimes; 

— For  7 horses,  2 francs  and  63  centimes ; 

and  so  on. 
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TABLE  OF  POSTING. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  horses 
required  for  cabriolets  and  four-wheel  carriages  with 
shafts , called  limonieres , and  for  four-wheel  carriages 
Xvilh  poles. 

CABRIOLETS. 


If.1  ' 


Number  of 
Persons. 

Number  of 
. Horses. 

Charge  for 
each  Horse. 

Sum  total. 

fr.  c. 

fr.  c. 

i 

2 

I 5o 

3 » 

a 

2 

i 5o 

3 » 

3 

3 

. i 5o 

4 5o 

4 

3 

2 » 

6 » 

FOUR  WHEEL  CARRIAGES  WITH  SHAFTS. 

i,  a or  3 

3 

i 5o 

4 5o 

4 

3 

2 » 

6 . 

i fr.  5o  c.  must  be  paid  by  each  person  exceeding 
four  in  number. 

BERLINES  AND  OTHER  FOUR-WHEEL 
CARRIAGES  WITH  POLES. 


12,  3 or  4 

4 

i 5o 

6 

n 

5 or  6 

6 

i 5o 

9 

» 

i fr.  5o  c.  must  be  paid  by  each  person  exceeding 
six  in  number ; and  on  no  account  can  more 
than  &ix  bones  ever  be  put  to  one  Berline. 


• ‘ 1 

One  child  under  seven  years  old  is  not  reckoned. 
Two  children,  under  seven  years  of  age,  are  consi- 
dered as  equivalent  to  one  full-grown  person.  Every 
child  above  that  age  is  reckoned  as  a full-grown  person. 
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SECTION  III. 

The  different  Routes  from  London  to  Paris. 

The  Traveller  will  not  fail  to  he  struck,  on  his  arrival 
in  France,  with  the  different  aspect  of  the  country  to  that 
which  he  has  left.  No  hedges  skirt  >the  road,  and  the  eye 
surveys  for  miles  one  undivided  expanse.  The  trees  arc 
no  longer  scattered  over  ' the  meadows,  hut  arc  either 
planted  in  clumps,  or  in  woods  and  forests.  The  paved 
roads  remind  the  stranger  of  the  change  a few  hours  have 
effected.  The  English  farmer  will  object,  perhaps,  to  the 
French  husbandry ; hut  he  will  find  little  uncultivated  land . 
The  villages  bear  strong  symptoms  of  the  poverty  of  tbei^ 
inhabitants.  The  neat  garden  of  the  English  cottager  is 
rarely  to  be  seen  ; nor  are  there  any  houses  suited  to  the 
middling  classes  of  society.  A solitary  chateau  here  and 
there,  sometimes  ready  to  fall,  serves  rather  to  create 
melancholy  than  to  enliven  the  scene.  There  are  in 
every  village  a number  of  land -holders,  occupying,  per- 
haps, a few  roods  only.  As  to  idlers  and  mendicants,  they 
abound  in  all  the  hamlets  of  France.  The  fruit  trees  are 
planted,  without  any  fence  to  protect  them,  along  the  side 
of  the  roads  leading  from  the  coast  to  Paris. 

There  are  two  principal  and  direct  roads  from  London 
to  Paris ; one  by  Dover  and  Calais,  the  other  by  Brighton 
and  Dieppe.  The  road  by  Dover  and  Calais  is  certainly  the 
shortest,  surest,  and  most  expeditious ; but  in  scenery',  and 
as  it  respects  the  beauty  of  tlic-country,  Dieppe  is  preferable, 
and  the  distance  from  London  to  Brighton  is  shorter  than 
to  Dover,  and  Dieppe  is  also  90  miles  nearer  to  Paris  than 
Calais,  still,  when  the  greater  length  of  the  sea  passage  is 
considered,  the  former  route  will  appear  to  have  the  advan- 
tage. The  expenses  by  Dieppe  are  much  less  than  by  the 
Calais  road. — 

No  I — Route  to  Paris  by  Calais. 

There  are  three  roads  from  Calais  to  Paris;  one  by  Beau- 
vais, 3a  posts  and  a half  (about  178  English  miles),  an- 
other by  Amiens  and  Clermont,  34  posts  and  a half  (about 
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i8G  F.nglisli  miles),  and  a third  by  St.  Omer  and  Amiens, 
34  posts  and  a quarter  (about  i84  English  miles). 


1 . Road  by  Beauvais. ' 


FROM 

POSTS. 

FROM 

POSTS. 

Calais  to  Haut-Buisson . 

. I ‘/a 

Airaines  to  Poix  . 

23/4 

Marquise  . .' 

. 1 

Granviiiicrs . . . 

i*/4 

Boulogne.  

• i3/4 

Marseille 

i*/4 

Samer 

. 2 

Beauvais 

. . . . 2‘/4 

Cormont 

. 1 

Noailles 

• i3/4 

Montreuil 

• l'h 

Puiseux 

■ ....  1'/, 

Nampont 

• 1*/* 

Beaumont  . . : . 

1 */4 

Bernay  . . . 

. 1 

Moiselles 

• • • • • *7* 

Nouvion 

. 1 

Saint  Denis.  . . . 

....  1*/* 

Abbeville  

Airaines  

' ‘‘i* 
• *’/♦ 

PAhlS 

, ....  1 
Posts  32*/* 

CALAIS  is  a fortified  town,  situated  on  the  strait  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  department.  This  strait  being  only 
8 leagues  across,  is  called  by  the  French  a pas  (step),  and 
hence  the  department  is  named  le  pas  de  Calais.  Calais  is 
a well  built  town,  and  the  streets  in  general  are  broad  and 
strait,  but  they  have  a dull  and  monotonous  appearance.  The 
market-place,  called  la  place  d’armes,  is  spacious,  sur- 
rounded with  good  houses,  and  adorned  with  a town  hall 
( Hotel  de  Pille).  Here  is  preserved  the  balloon  in, which 
Blanchard  first  crossed  the  sea,  from  Dover  to  Calais;  with 
an  inscription  in  French  and  English  verse  below  it.  In 
the  principal  room  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a fine  portrait 
of  Louis  XV,  when  a youth,  and  an  allegorical  painting  in 
honour  of  Du  Belloy,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Siege  of 
Calais.  The.  church,  which  was  built  by  the  English, 
deserves  attention.  Its  architecture  is  good.  The  high 
altar  is  of  Italian  marble,  ornamented  with  18  statues,  and 
the  painting  over  it  is  attributed  to  Vandyke.  Here  the 
traveller  will  be  struck  with  the  practice  of  ex-voto  offer- 
ings, which  are  small  plates  of  silver,  representing  an  eve 
or  an  ear,  a hand  or  a leg,  which  are  attached  to  the 
altars,  and  have  been  placed  there  by  persons  who 
attribute  their  cure  of  some  complaint  to  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints.  The  citadel  of  Calais  is  large 
and  strong,  and  the  barracks  are  handsome.  The  walk  on 
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the  rampart*  is  very  pleasant;  but  the  roost  amusing  walk 
is  the  jetty  or  pier,  which  is  long  anti  narrow,  and  from 
which,  in  fine  weather,  Dover  castle  may  lie  seen.  The 
English  were  in  possession  of  Calais  for  more  than  two 
centuries  ; from  i'347,  when  it  was  captured  by  Edward  III, 
on  w’hieh  occasion  Eustache  de  Saint  Pierre  and  his  com- 
panions showed  their  devoted  patriotism,  till  1 558,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  a broken  heart  in  conse- 
quence. 

In  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  busts  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  and  the  Duke  de  Guise.  There  are  one  or  two 
public  monuments  on  the  quays,  and  also  a small  theatre. 

Mcurice’s  Hotel,  Desscin’s  Hotel,  and  the  Hotel  Quillacq, 
are  the  principal  inns  in  Calais;  they  afford  every  comfort 
to  the  traveller  and  every  accommodation  to  the  merchant. 
The  Hotel  Royal  and  the  Hotel  bourbon  are  likewise  excel- 
lent inns,  where  the  traveller  will  be  well  entertained  and  ac- 
commodated.— The  mail  goes  from  the  Hotel  Bourbon. — 
The  Diligence  starts  from  No.  i4,  Rue  de^a  Mer. 

The  population  of  Calais  is  7000  souls,  besides  those  in 
the  faubourg  Saint  Pierre,  which  contains  upwards  of  a 
thousand.  In  this  faubourg  are  public  gardens,  where  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  resort  in  an  evening  to  dance, 
particularly  on  Sundays.  The  stranger  will  be  gratified 
with  the  kind  and  obliging  manners  of  die  inhabitants. 

On  the  pier  at  Calais,  is  a small  column  on  a marble 
pedestal  surmounted  by  a ball,  with  an  inscription  comme- 
morating the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII : there  is  also  a 
brass  plate  on  the  very  spot  where  he  first  placed  his  foot 
on  landing. 

On  leaving  Calais,  the  traveller  passes  four  or  five  gates 
and  draw-bridges.  The  first  gate,  called  la  porte.  royale, 
was  built  in  tfid  5,  under  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  is  the  best  piece  of  architecture  in  the  town.  Having 

Sassed  the  faubourg,  the  road  continues  between  fort 
ieulay  on  the  right,  and  a canal  on  the  left,  along  an  uni- 
form plain,  the  aspect  of  which  is  by  no  means  agreeable. 

HAUT-BUISSON  is  a solitary  farm-house  ; after  which 
the  country  becomes  more  hilly  and  of  a calcareous  soil, 
which,  though  fertile,  is  naked  and  unpleasant. 

MARQUISE  contains  1800  inhabitants.  About  a league 
tty  the  east  are  marble  quarries  and  coal  pits.  We  now 
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Leave,  to  the  right,  three  sea-port  towns,  viz.  VVissant, 
Vimercux,  and  Ambleteuse,  all  much  encumbered  with 
sand,  which  gains  greatly  on  this  coast;  the  two  former 
places  dispute  with  Boulogne  and  Calais  the  honor  of  being 
the  spot  where  Julius  Caesar  embarked  to  invade  England. 
It  was  at  Ambleteuse  that  James  II  landed  after  the  revo- 
lution in  1688.  The  coast  of  England  may  rtill  be  descried 
from  nearly  all  the  elevations  of  the  road,  like  a long  white 
border,  which  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  azure  of  the 
sea  and  sky. 

Proceeding  towards  Boulogne , by  an  open  and  hilly 
country,  the  road  leads  through  an  avenue  of  trees  to  the 
village  of 

WIM1LLE,  situated  at  the  foot  of  two  hills.  In  the  bu- 
rial-ground is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  unfor- 
tunate aeronauts  Pilatre  de  Bozier,  and  Romaine,  who,  at- 
tempting to  cross  to  England  in  a balloon,  it  took  lire  at  a 
great  height,  and  they  were  precipitated  to  the  ground  and 
killed.  An  obelisk  on  die  spot  where  Blanchard  descended* 
when  he  came  from  Dover  in  a balloon,  is  to  be  seen  near 
Calais,  on  the  road  to  Ardres. 

A succession  of  hills  is  now  crossed  to  Boulogne,  present- 
ing various  view's  of  the  sea  and  that  port.  The  country  is 
better  cultivated  and  seems  more  populous,  but  tbe  English 
traveller  will  find  it  very  inferior  to  the  landscapes  between 
London  and  Dover.  About  a mile  from  Boulogne,  on  a 
height,  is  a column  of  marble  from  the  quarry  of  Marquise, 
begun  in  honor  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  grand  army  destined 
to  invade  England,  when  encamped  at  Boulogne  in  i8o4> 
It  is  i3  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  to  have  been  i5o  feet 
high.  The  work  was  suspended  in  t8i4,  being  only  half 
finished;  but,  in  1820,  it  was  recommenced,  and  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

BOULOGNE. — This  town  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Gessoriacum , the  capital  of  the  Morini 
in  Caesar’s  time  ; and  here  it  is  thought  that  Caligula  com- 
mitted the  act  of  folly  recorded  by  Suetonius,  of  ordering 
his  soldiers  to  rush  on  the  sands  and  collect  shells  aud  peb- 
bles, which,  he  said,  were  spoils  of  the  ocean,  fit  to  adorn 
the  Capitol. 

Boulogne  is  divided  into  the  High  and  Low  town,  both 
well  built.  The  steep  street  which  connects  them  is  called 
la  grande  rue.  The  port  is  formed  by  the  small  river  Lianc, 
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and  was  much  enlarged  and  embellished  by  lionaparte,  at 
(he  time  he  projected  the  invasion  of  England.  The  high 
town,  situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  low 
town,  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  annuitants  and  the 
noblesse.  It  is  surrounded  by  a rampart  planted  with  trees, 
which  forms  a pleasant  public  walk  ; on  the  west  is  a fine 
sea  view ; and  in  clear  weather  the  English  coast  is  distinctly 
seen.  The  walk  on  the  sands  also,  under  the  cliffs,  is  agree- 
able. The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  fresh  and  salt  fish. 
The  population  consists  of  about  i3,ooo  souls,  besides  the 
English,  who,  in  lime  of  peace,  often  amount  to  a third  of 
that  number.  There  is  a theatre  at  Boulogne,  and  a public 
garden  for  dancing.  The  principal  church,  in  which  are 
many  ex-voto  pictures,  and  the  hospital  are  worth  visiting. 
It  carries  on  a brisk  contraband  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  lace, 
silks,  etc.  At  Boulogne  the  two  best  inns  are  the  Hotel  des 
Bains  and  the  Hotel  dc  Londres.  The  diligence  stops  at  the 
Hotel  de  France;  the  mail  does  not  enter  the  town.  It  con- 
tains good  baths.  The  public  library  is  large  and  select, 
and  contains  some  curious  ancient  manuscripts;  a copy  of 
the  Museum  Florentinurn,  one  of  Seba’s  Natural  History, 
3 vols.  folio,  and  other  rare  and  valuable  works. 

The  road  continues  hilly  between  Boulogne  and  Mon- 
treal. About  half  way  from  Cormont  we  enter  the  forest 
of  Longvilliers,  half  a league  in  length ; after  which  an  ex- 
tensive prospect  opens,  widi  a view  of  Montreuil,  on  the 
summit  of  a rock.  After  passing  a marshy  piece  of  land, 
near  a mile  long,  the  road  crosses  a bridge  and  the  forti- 
fications, and,  ascending  a steep  hill,  enters  the  town  of 

MONTREUIL,  which  has  a population  of  about  4°°° 
souls,  and  is  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  having  only 
two  entrances  which  are  closed  by  gates.  This  town  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  and  many  vestiges  of  its  splen- 
dour remain,  though  it  now  offers  a miserable  contrast  to 
tbe  beauty  of  its  situation.  It  was  formerly  divided  into 
5 parishes,  and  had  as  many  churches,  but  one  only  re- 
mains. The  church  of  Noire  Dame  is  a noble  ruin.  Sterne 
mentions  this  tow'n. — Inn  : Hotel  de  France. 

From  Montreuil  to  Abbeville  the  country  is  woody,  with 
a chalky  soil,  in  some  parts  flat  and  barren.  After  leaving 
Nampont,  the  road  crosses  the  river  Authie,  which  sepa- 
rates tbe  department  of  the  Somme  from  that  of  the  Pas 
de  Calais.  A few  miles  farther  on  begins  the  forest  of 
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Crecy,  6 or  7 leagues  in  circumference,  memorable  in 
English  history;  and  some  vineyards  make  their  appear- 
ance, greatly  resembling  a plantation  of  currant  or  goose- 
berry bushes.  On  the  right,  beyond  Nouvion,  is  seen  the 
sea-port  town  of  Saint-Valery,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Somme ; a tradiug  place  with  about  /(ooo  inhabitants. 

ABBEVILLE,  on  the  river  Somme,  is  a large,  strong, 
and  fine  manufacturing  town,  containing  about  20,000  in- 
habitants. Its  famous  cloth  manufactory  has  much  dege- 
nerated, and  the  number  of  its  wealthy  merchants  is  greatly 
reduced.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick,  and  the  only 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Wini- 
fred, the  front  of  which  is  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  Foundling  Hospital.  The  ramparts  form 
a public  walk  and  are  planted  with  trees. 

There  is  another  road  from  Calais  to  Abbeville,  by  St. 
Omcr  and  Hcsdin,  and  tbe  delightful  valley  of  Cauchy. 
Between  St.  Omer  and  Hesdiu,  the  road  passes  near  Agin- 
court,  a spot  immortalised  in  history,  by  the  victory  gained 
there  by  Henry  V,  in  i4»5.  The  neat  little  fortified  town 
of  Hesdin  is  about  half  way  between  Agincourt  and  Crecy. 
From  Calais  to  Abbeville,  by  this  road,  the  distance  is  z5 
posts.  Those  who  wish  to  proceed  to  Paris  through  Rousn, 
may  go  from  Abbeville  to  Eu  and  thence  to  Dieppe,  which 
is  1 2 leagues  from  Rouen,  or  they  may  proceed  to  Amiens 
and  thence  to  Rouen.  There  is  a small  theatre  at  Abbe- 
ville.— Inn  : Tete  dc  Boeuf. 

MARSEILLE  is  a picturesque  village  in  a pretty  valley 
shaded  with  trees,  and  watered  by  the  rivulet  Iicrbonvaf. 
Tbe  country,  laid  out  in  general  in  corn-fields,  is  variegat- 
ed here  and  there  with  groves,  each  of  which  conceals  a 
village,  according  to  the  custom  in  Picardy  of  surrounding 
every  habitation  with  clumps  of  trees,  orchards  and  mea- 
dows. 

BEAUVAIS,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Oise,  has  about  i4,ooo  inhabitants,  mostly  manufacturers 
of  woollens  and  tapestry,  the  latter  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Gobelins.  Though  built  of  wood,  it  is  handsome. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  the  houses  neat;  the  grande  place 
is  spacious,  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  a modern  edifice  of 
good  architecture.  The  cathedral  was  never  finished:  all 
that  exists  is  the  choir  and  the  transept,  which,  with  the 
nave,  were  destined  to  have  formed  a Latin  cross.  The 
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choir,  from  its  boldness  and  Hue  proportions,  is  superb. 
This  unfinished  cathedral  has  no  steeple.  It  contains 
some  line  painted  glass,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Janson,  by 
the  celebrated  sculptor  Coustou,  and  three  admirable 
pieces  of  tapestry ; one  representing  the  Healing  of  the 
Paralytic  is  a masterpiece. 

The  church  of  St.  Etienne  is  a Gothic  building,  -with 
some  painted  windows  in  good  preservation.  On  the  ex- 
terior of  the  north  wall  is  a monument  in  relief,  thought 
to  be  Homan ; and,  in  the  inside,  is  a fine  painting  of 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross. 

There  arc  some  fine  mineral  springs  and  a theatre  in  this 
town. 

The  origin  of  Beauvais  is  unknown,  but  its  antiquity  is 
incontestable.  It  can  boast  of  never  having  been  taken, 
though  often  besieged,  and  has  thence  been  denominated 
la  pucelle.  In  i44^  the  English  were  repulsed  from  it ; and 
in  1472,  being  besieged  by  the  Burgundians,  it  was  saved  by 
the  courage  of  a woman,  uamed  Jane  Haehette,  who,  put- 
ting herself  at  the  head  of  a troop  of  women,  flew  to  the 
rampart,  snatched  the  standard  of  the  enemy  just  planted 
there,  and  threw  the  soldier  who  held  it  into  the  ditch. 
In  memory  of  this  action,  a solemn  annual  processiou 
takes  place,  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  the  women  walk 
first. 

There  is  no  town  in  France'which,  considering  its  popu- 
lation, has  produced  so  many  illustrious  men  as  Beauvais. 
Among  them  are  the  famous  lawyer  Loysel ; the  Abbe 
Dubos  and  Lenglet  Dufresnoy,  authors  ; Hestaut  the  gram- 
marian, and  Vaillant  the  traveller  and  antiquary;  the  two 
Villiers  de  l’ile  Adam,  one  marshal  of  France  under 
Charles  VII,  in  the  1 5th  century,  the  other  grand  master 
of  Malta  ; and  the  learned  Dominican,  Vincent  de  Beau- 
vais, preceptor  to  the  children  of  Saint  Louis.  Several 
councils  were  held  at  Beauvais,  one  of  which,  in  in4, 
was  remarkable  for  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor 
Ilcnry  V. — Inn  : Hotel  d’ Angleterre. 

The  road  from  Beauvais  is  pleasant  from  the  variety  of 
the  views  and  the  rural  aspect  of  the  country,  which  is 
also  fertile  in  corn-fields. 

BEAUMONT,  a small  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  one  of  the  hills  which  border  the  rich 
valley  of  the  river  Oise. 
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Nothing  remarkable  is  met  with  between  this  place  and 
Paris  except  the  town  of  Saint  Denis,  for  which,  and  the 
neighbouring  spots,  see  Environs  of  Paris.- 


2.  Road  by  Amiens  and  Clermont. 


FROM  POSTS. 

Calais  to  Abbeville  . . . i33/4 
Ailly-le-haut-clocher  ...  ■ */a 

Flixecourt i*/4 

Picquigny 1 

Amiens . . i*/j 

Ilcbecourt 1 

Flers i 

Bre«euil 1 */a 

Wavignies i '/* 


FROM 

POSTS. 

Wavignies  to  Saint-Just 

. 1 

Clermont 

• 2 

Laigneville 

• *74 

Chantilly 

• »*/« 

Luzarches 

• >74 

Ecouen  

. i>/4 

Saint-Denis.  ...... 

• »*/4 

PARIS 

. 1 

Posts  34  */a 


The  road  passes  through  the  marshy  valley  of  the  river 
Somme,  chiefly  remarkable  for  peat  or  turf.  Half  a league 
from  Picquigny  is  an  ancient  camp,  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation, attributed  to  Caesar,  but,  from  its  form,  it  is 
probably  a work  of  the  Gauls. 

AMIENS  is  seen  at  a considerable  distance,  in  the  midst 
of  Helds,  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  The  lofty  and  beauti- 
ful cathedral  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Picardy  produces  an 
extraordinary  effect,  which  justifies  the  celebrity  it  has 
obtained.  It  was  begun  by  Everard,  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  1220,  and  continued  by  his  successor,  Godefroy.  Their 
tombs,  in  bronze,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance. 
The  height  of  the  nave  and  the  delicacy  of  the  pillars,  126 
in  number,  of  which  44  are  detached,  chiefly  excite  the 
admiration  of  visitors.  Three  circular  windows  of  painted 
glass  are  very  Hue.  There  are  many  monuments  in  the 
interior ; particularly  one  behind  the  choir,  of  a weeping 
child,  in  white  marble.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is  part  of 
the  scull  of  John  the  Baptist,  brought  from  Constantinople 
in  1206.  This  beautiful  church  is  366  feet  long,  5o  broad 
including  the  chapels,  and  i32  in  height.  The  nave  is  the 
finest  in  France ; and  it  is  commonly  said  that  to  form  a per- 
fect church,  it  should  hare  the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir 
oi  Beauvais,  the  front  of  Ilheims,  and  the  steeple,  of  Char- 
tres. The  pulpit,  with  the  3 statues  which  support  it,  re- 
presenting the  three  theological  virtues,  is  much  admired, 
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and  the  stalls  of  the  choir  are  as  fine  a piece  of  workman- 
ship as  exists.  They  were  finished  in  1519. 

Amiens  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  a prefecture, 
a civil  trihunal,  and  a royal  court.  It  has  also  a royal  col- 
lege and  a large  hospital.  The  town,  containing  4o,ooo  in- 
habitants, is  in  general  well  built,  both  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  has  several  broad  straight  streets.  The  ramparts  form 
a pleasant  walk  round  the  town ; and  the  public  prome- 
nade , called  I'Autay,  is  delightful.  It  is  an  island,  sur- 
rounded by  canals,  and  intersected  by  magnificent  avenues 
of  lofty  tufted  trees.  The  river  Somme  runs  through 
Amiens,  and  being  cut  into  numerous  canals,  gives  one  part 
of  it  the  appearance  of  a Dutch  town. 

Amiens  is  remarkable  in  history  for  having  been  taken 
by  an  ingenious  stratagem  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1597;  hut 
it  was  soon  retaken  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  in  person. 
Here  also  the  short-lived  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was  signed  in  1802. 

The  name  of  Ainiens  is  derived  from  the  people  called 
Ambiani,  of  whom  it  was  the  capital  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Commentaries  under  the 
name  Samarobriva ; the  Roman  emperors  frequently  visited 
it,  when  they  came  into  Gaul.  It  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent characters,  among  whom  were  Gabrielle  d'Estrees , 
the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  IV,  Voiture,  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, who  preached  the  first  crusade ; the  famous  botanists 
John  and  Gaspard  Bauhin,  the  learned  Ducange,  and  Ro- 
huult,  an  expounder  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

Amiens  is  generally  considered  a cheap  and  pleasant 
residence,  in  consequence  of  which  many  English  families 
of  small  income  dwell  there.  The  pates  of  Amiens  are  sent 
all  over  France.  There  is  a small  theatre  in  the  town. — Inn : 
Hotel  de  la  Poste.  The  diligence -office  and  post-house 
are  in  the  rue  des  Cordeliers. — The  manufactures  are  linens 
and  woollens;  the  latter  employ  10,000  workmen.  The 
genuine  Picardy  costume  may  be  witnessed  here  on  a 
market  day,  and  will  afford  much  entertainment  to  the  tra- 
veller. The  men’s  powdered  heads  and  the  women’s  gro- 
tesque blue  petticoats  are  remarkably  striking. 

The  country  between  Amiens  and  Breteuil  consists  in 
general  of  extensive  fields,  shaded  with  pear  and  apple- 
trees.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  upon  a large  scale  here, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
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About  a quarter  of  a league  before  we  reach  Clermont, 
the  road  traverses  the  village  of  Fitzjames,  near  which  is 
a seat  of  the  Duke  of  that  name,  a descendant  of  James  II 
of  England. 

CLERMONT,  which  has  about  anoo  inhabitants,  is  a 
small  old  town,  prettily  situated  on  the  summit  of  a steep 
hill,  surrounded  with  wood.  The  Romans  called  this  place 
Claromantium,  and  iiad  a depot  there.  The  painted  glass 
in  the  castle  windows  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  post- 
house  is  in  the  rue  des  Fontaines,  and  the  diligence-office 
at  the  Sabre  de  Bois.  The  ancient  chateau  of  the  Conde 
family  is  now  a house  of  correction ; the  terrace  round  it 
commands  an  extensive  prospect. 

The  territory  of  Liancour,  belonging  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld-Liancour,  between  Clermont  and  Laigne- 
ville,  is  devoted  to  what  the  French  farmers  call  la  petite 
culture.  It  is  like  a garden  sown  with  peas,  haricots,  and 
vegetables  of  every  kind;  with  hemp,  flax,  rape,  hops,  etc. 
and  covered  with  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  even  vines, 
though  this  northern  climate  shows  its  hostility  to  them. 

CHANTILLY  * was  once  famed  for  the  beamy  of  its  park 
and  pleasure-grounds,  the  splendour  of  its  palace,  and  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  Montmorencies  and  Condes  who  in- 
habited it.  At  the  revolution  it  was  nearly  ruined.  The 
stables,  however,  and  a few  other  buildings  still  remain, 
and  are  worth  attention.  Inn : Hotel  d' Angleterre. 

After  passing  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  the  country  near  lat- 
zarches  and  as  far. as  Ecouen  is  varied  and  picturesque.  The 
famou»-clia^au,  built  at  Ecouen  by  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  still  remains.  The  park  is  re- 
markable for  some  fine  plantations  and  pretty  views.  From 
Ecouen,  the  road  proceeds  through  Saint  Denis  to  Paris. 


3.  Road  by  St.  Omer  and  Amiens. 


FROM 

POSTS. 

FROM 

POSTS. 

Calais  to  Ardres.  . . 

■ « • 2 

Pernes  to  St.  Pol  . . 

. . . i'/j 

Recousse 

...  i 

Frevent 

...  t*/» 

Saint-Omer 

...  a 

Doulens 

...  .2 

Aire 

. ...  2 

Talmas  ....... 

...  13/| 

Lillers 

Amiens 

...  2 

Pernes 

, . . . l'/s 

PARIS 

. . iS'/i 

Posts  34'/4 

* See  Environs  of  Paris. 
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Traversing  the  faubourg  of  Calais,  and  leaving  to  the 
right  the  road  to  Boulogne  and  Abbeville,  and  soon  after 
to  the  left  the  road  to  Gravelines,  we  pass  through  a coun- 
try of  marshes,  meadows,  and  fields,  for  about  three 
fourths  of  the  distance,  when  we  come  to  a very  remarkable 
bridge,  called  sans-pareil,  where  the  two  canals  from  St. 
Outer  to  Calais,  and  from  Ardres  to  Gravelines,  meet.  A 
league  and  a half  from  Ardres  is  the  small  town  of  Guires, 
and  between  them  the  field  of  the  « cloth  of  gold,»  so 
called  from  the  famous  interview  which  took  place  there 
between  Francis  I of  France,  and  Henry  VIII  of  England. 
Ardres  is  a small  but  very  strong  town.  The  road  does  not 

Eass  through  it.  Beyond  Ardres  the  road  and  the  country 
oth  improve. 

SAINT  OMER  is  a large  dull  town,  containing  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  only  remarkable  building  is  the 
Godiic  cathedral,  which  is  worth  visiting.  The  college  pos- 
sesses a library  containing  20,000  volumes. 

A1BE,  a very  strong  and  neat  town,  contains  about  6000 
souls.  The  hotel  de  ville,  on  the  grande  place,  has  a fine 
effect;  the  church  of  St.  Paul  is  a handsome  Gothic  struc- 
ture. 'fbe  barracks  can  contain  6000  men. 

The  road  from  Aire  to  Lillersis  excellent,  and  diversified 
with  numerous  villages  and  verdant  meadows,  planted  with 
fruit-trees.  The  same  aspect  of  country,  though  occa- 
sionally hilly,  continues  to  Doulens,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  citadel,  one  of  the  largest  in  France.  Nothing  worthy 
of  notice  presents  itself  between  Doulens  and  Amiens. 

N°  II. — Roule  from  Dieppe  to  Pai'is. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Dieppe  to  Paris.  One  by 
Gisors,  ao*/4  posts  (about  111  miles) ; the  other  by  Rouen, 
223/j  posts  (about  125  miles).  The  diligence  takes  the 
latter  road. 


1.  Road  by  Gisors. 


FBOM 

POSTS. 

FBOM 

POSTS. 

Dieppe  to  Bois-Robcrt . 

. . l'/x 

Gisors  to  Chars  . 

Pommereval 

. . 2 

Pontoise  .... 

a'/i 

Forges 

. . 3 

Franconville  . . 

»*/a 

Cournay  

. . 2'/a 

Saint-Denis  . . 

»'/* 

Gisors 

. . 3 

PARIS 

1 

P0S19  20 '/4 
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DIEPPE  is  a large  handsome  town  of  great  antiquity,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Arques,  which  forms  a loop  narrow 
port,  between  rocks  on  the  one  side,  and  a. quay  on  the 
other.  It  was  bombarded  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  i6g4-  The  streets  are  straight  and  the  houses 
nearly  uniform;  some  are  supported  on  arcades  of  red  and 
yellow  bricks.  The  church  of  St.  Jacques  is  worth  a visit, 
as  the  view  from  the  tower  is  extensive,  and  if  permission 
to  visit  the  castle  can  be  obtained,  the  prospect  is  very  fine. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  fish  and  toys.  This  port  being 
nearer  Paris  than  any  other,  it  is  frequented  for  sea-ba- 
thing, and  supplies  Paris  with  a great  quantity  of  fish.  Mer- 
chant vessels  only  can  enter  the  harbour,  ships  of  the  line 
not  being  able  to  approach  nearer  than  the  outer  roadstead. 
There  are  two  or  three  good  inns  on  the  quay;  the  best  are 
Taylor’s  hotel,  under  the  arcades,  and  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
kept  by  Petit.  The  costume,  and  particularly  the  head- 
dress of  the  women  at  Dieppe  is  very  singular.  The  popu- 
lation is  20,000  souls.  On  the  cliff,  about  a mile  to  the 
east,  is  an  immense  Celtic  encampment  in  the  finest  pre- 
servation. . 

FORGES  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  and  is  much 
frequented  in  summer. 

GOURNAY  is  in  a fertile,  agreeable  country,  and  is  re- 
nowned for  its  butter. 

GISQRS,  on  the  small  river  Epte,  has  a population  of 
35oo  souls.  A great  trade  in  iron  is  carried  on  here  ; the 
church  is  decorated  with  superb  windows  of  painted  glass 
and  several  ornaments  in  sculpture.  The  cliateau  of  Gisom 
was  built  by  Philip  Augustus  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  is  very  curious. 

P0NT01SE  was  formerly  celebrated  for  a strong  castle 
taken  by  stratagem  in  i4-i8  by  the  English,  under  Lord 
Clifford.  It  being  winter,  and  the  snow  falling  heavy  in  the 
night,  Lord  Clifford  ordered  his  men  to  put  their  shirts  over 
their  clothes,  advance  before  day-break  close  to  the  town, 
and  lie  concealed  in  the  snow.  As  soon  as  the  gates  were 
opened  they  rushed  in,  and  thus  took  the  town  by  surprise. 
The  church  of  St.  Maclou  contains  a tomb  of  Christ,  of  the 
1 6th  century,  with  seven’  figures  in  alabaster,  larger  than 
life. 

FRANC0NV1LLE  will  lie  found  among  the  places  de- 
scribed in  the  Environs  of  Paris. 
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a.  Road  by  Rouen. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Rouen  to  Paris  ; one  called  the 
high  road,  la  route  d'en  liaut,  by  Ecouis  and  Pontoise,  which 
is  the  shortest ; the  other,  the  low  road,  or  la  route  d’en  bas, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  and  presents  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery  in  France.  It 
runs  nearly  the  whole  way  along  the  side  of  the  Seine.  We 
shall  first  notice  the  route  d’en  baut. 


FROM 

POSTS. 

FROM 

POSTS. 

Dieppe  to  Omonviile  . 

. . 2 

Ecouis  to  Thiliiers 

...  2 

Totes 

. . l*/a 

Magny  

. . . . 2 

Cambres 

. . l*/j 

Bordcau  de  Vigny 

...  i'/i 

Rouen 

. . 2 

Pontoise 

...  2 

Forge-Feret 

'.  . i'll 

Franconville  . . . 

. . .,i*/» 

Bourg-Baudouin. . . . 

. . 1 

Saint  Denis  . . . 

...  I */s 

Ecouis 

. . 13/4 

PARIS 

...  1 

Posts  2 2 3/4 

The  road  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen  is  hilly,  and  the  country 
agreeable.  It  is  enclosed,  woody,  populous,  well  cultivated, 
and  much  resembles  many  parts  of  England. 

ROUEN  is  an  ancient  town,  hut  the  epoch  of  its  founda- 
tion and  the  etymology  of  its  name  are  unknown.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest,  richest,  most  populous,  and  most  commercial 
places  in  France.  It  contains  81,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Normandy,  and  is  now  the  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure , has  a court 
of  appeal  and  other  inferior  tribunals,  and  is  also  the  see  of 
an  archbishop.  Rouen  is  situated  in  a plain  surrounded 
by  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  over  which  is  a 
curious  bridge  of  boats,  invented  by  a friar,  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide,  and  opens  to  afford  a passage  for 
vessels  and  ice  in  winter.  It  is  composed  of  timber  resting 
upon  19  barges,  and  is  about  33o  yards  in  length  ; it  was 
begun  in  the  year  1626,  and  costs  annually  about  10,000 
francs  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Just  below  the  bridge  there  is 
a celebrated  ruin  of  11  arches  of  an  ancient  stone  bridge 
built  by  the  Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land. The  streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  of  wood. 
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Among  the  public  edifices  at  Rouen,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  cathedral,  which  was  begun  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  France.  The 
front  is  admirable ; one  of  its  towers  is  23G  feet  in  height. 
Another  tower  of  wood,  3g$  feet  in  height,  was  set  on  fire 
by  lightning  in  1822,  and  entirely  destroyed,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  roof.  It  is  to  be  rebuilt  in  cast  iron  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  AJavoine,  and,  according  to  the  plan, 
will  be  4 to  feet  in  elevation.  In  the  interior  is  the  tomb  of 
hollo,  and  some  other  remarkable  monuments.  The  church 
of  Saint  Ouen,  though  not  so  large  as  the  cathedral,  is  of 
more  elegant  and  delicate  architecture  ; that  of  St.  Maclott 
is  also  much  admired.  In  the  hotel  de  ville,  formerly  the 
Benedictine  convent  of  Saint  Ouen,  is  a fine  public  library, 
of  more  than  -0,000  volumes,  and  a gallery  of  paintings. 
There  is  a good  theatre  at  Rouen,  and  several  excellent 
inns.  In  the  Marche  mix  Clievaux  is  a statue  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  who  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  on  that  spot.  The 
boulevards,  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  are  very  plea- 
sant ; and  the  part  called  the  Cours,  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
is  a scene  of  great  commercial  activity. 

Fontenelle  and  the  brothers  Corneille  were  born  at 
Rouen. — Inns  : Hotel  de  Lisieux  and  Hotel  Mattel. 

From  a hill  called  Mont  Sainte Catherine,  about  a quarter 
of  a league  from  Rouen,  on  the  Paris  road,  a delightful 
prospect  may  be  had  of  Rouen  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  no  traveller  ought  to  omit  to  gain  the  ascent,  which 
will  well  repay  « the  scaler’s  toil. » 

There  is  a conveyance  by  water  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  and 
several  steam-boats  have  been  started,  by  which  travellers 
can  reach  Paris  in  three  days ; if  they  are  not  pressed  for 
time  no  mode  of  travelling  can  be  more  agreeable,  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  clothed  with  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  landscapes.  The  steam  boats  however  do 
not  afford  the  usual  accommodations  of  passage  boats,  being 
principally  for  the  transport  of  merchandize. 

The  high  road  from  Rouen  to  Paris  presents  nothing 
remarkable;  but  it  is  good,  and  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  France.  Passing  through  a fertile  and  cultivated;  country; 
it  leaves  the  Seine  on  the  right.  Vne  diligence  performs 
the  journey  in  about  twelve  hours. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  route  (fen  has. 
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Bonnicres  to  Mantes  . . . i«/a 

Meulan 2 

T riel 

St.-Germain-en-Laye  . . i«/, 

Nanterre i*/j 

PARIS i»/. 
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At  Port  St.  Ouen  is  a magnificent  view.  From  this  place, 
the  traveller,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Vaudreuil,  may  take 
the  road  to  Louviers,  famous  for  its  woollen  cloth,  which  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  France.  The  distance  is  the  same  by 
either  road. 

The  magnificent  chateau  of  Gaillon,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  is  now  a house  of 
correction.  The  view  from  it  is  very  extensive. 

VERNON  is  delightfully  situated,  and  has  a bridge  over 
the  Seine.  Here  is  an  old  castle  and  a high  tower,  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages. 

A few  miles  before  we  reach  Mantes,  we  see,  to  the  left, 
Rosny,  the  celebrated  mansion  of  the  great  Sully,  minister 
and  friend  of  Henry  IV.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry. 

MANTES  is  a pretty  small  town,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Seine,  and  is  connected  with  the  islands  in  the  river  by  a 
long  bridge.  The  principal  church  is  a fine  Gothic  building. 
It  was  at  the  siege  of  Mantes  that  William  the  Conqueror 
received  the  wound  which  soon  after  occasioned  his  death. 
Mantes  was  the  burial  place  of  John,  king  of  France.  There 
is  a good  inn  called  Hotel  de  la  Postc. 

MEULAN  has  a royal  palace  built  upon  a lofty  eminence, 
and  a forest  well  stocked  with  game. 

After  passing  Poissy,  the  road  enters  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, and,  traversing  that  town,  passes  by  Marly,  Malmaison, 
Nanterre,  and  Neuilly,  to  Paris.* 

* For  these  places,  see  the  Environs  of  Paris. 
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N°  III. — Route  from  Havre  to  Paris. 

FROM  POSTS.  FROM  POSTS. 
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Yvetot l*/j  liaut* l53/4 

Posts  s6'/4 

HAVRE  was  founded  by  Louis  XII,  in  1509.  Francis  I 
fortified  it,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  built  the  citadel  at  his 
own  expense.  The  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and  to  the  cast, 
on  an  elevated  point  of  land,  are  two  beautiful  light-houses, 
to  which  the  tourist  will  find  a delightful  walk,  about  two 
miles  in  length.  The  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
and  has  a good  harbour.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  disfigured  by  wooden  frame  work.  The  quays, 
piers,  docks,  and  arsenal,  which  are  very  fine,  are  defended 
by  the  citadel.  The  basin,  whieh  will  contain  3o  ships  of 
the  line,  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  armed  vessels.  This 
port  was  finished  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
Bonaparte  made  many  improvements.  Its  population  is 
20,600  souls.  It  has  a handsome  theatre  and  a spacious 
market-place  for  vegetables.  The  principal  church  is  a 
fine  building.  Havre  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  and 
flourishing  towns  in  France,  and  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  manufactories  of  lace,  tobacco,  vitriol,  etc. — Inns  : 
Hotel  du  Bicn  Vcnu  and  Hotel  des  Indes.  A steam-packet 
has  been  established  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  which  performs 
the  voyage  in  about  12  hours;  traversing  a beautiful  coun- 
try. The  expense  of  the  conveyance  is  less  than  by  the 
diligence. 

HARFLEUR,  on  the  road  to  Bolbec,  is  celebrated  in  Eng- 
lish history,  for  its  siege  and  capture  under  Henry  V. 
Bolbcc  is  a small,  clean,  and  lively  manufacturing  town, 
situated  in  a narrow  valley  ; the  head-dresses  of  the  females 
generally  excite  attention.  The  town  was  rebuilt  in  1764, 
after  a destructive  fire.  Here  are  many  Protestants  ; and 
the  trade  is  very  considerable.  The  whole  of  the  road, 

* By  the  route  d'en  has,  the  distance  is  1 post  and  a half  more. 
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from  Havre  to  Uoucu,  is  through  a fertile,  rich,  and  pic- 
turesque country.* 

Another  road  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  by  Lillebonne  and 
Caudebec  is  still  more  interesting,  and  occasionally  pre- 
sents magnificent  views  of  the  windings  of  the  Seine;  but  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  procure  horses. 

N°  IV. — Route  from  Dunkirk  to  Paris. 

% 

There  are  two  roads  from  Dunkirk  to  Paris  ; one  by 
Amiens,  34  posts;  and  the  other  by  Lille,  38 '/,  posts. 

I.  Road  by  Amiens. 

’■  FROM  POSTS.  FROM  TOSTS. 

Dunkirk  to  Bergues  . . . i Aire i3/4 

Cassel 2'/j  PARIS 37*/4 

Hazebrouck i ‘/i  

Posts  34 

.DUNIvIRK.  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  France.  It  is 
a league  iu  circumference,  and  its  population  is  nearly 

30.000  souls.  Most  of  the  houses  are  only  one  story  in 
elevation.  The  champ  de  Mars  is  a large  handsome  square, 
surrounded  by  neat  houses.  In  the  midst  of  the  place 
Dauphine,  planted  with  trees,  is  a bust  ot  the  celebrated 
mariner  Jean  Bart.  The  only  remarkable  building  is  ilie 
church  of  St.  F-loi,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a portico  of  ten 
fine  Corinthian  columns^  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome. 

Dunkirk  was  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe  under 
Louis  XIV  ; but  it  was  dismantled  and  its  fort  destroyed 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Its  present  fortifica- 
tions are  insignificant,  but  the  new  port  can  contain  4o  ships 
of  the  line,  and  there  are  two  dry  docks  for  building  vessels. 
The  Dunkirk  roadstead  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
its  port  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  France. 

The  country  from  Dunkirk  to  Rergues  is  flat,  but  rich, 
and  the  road  runs  alongside  the  canal. 

BERGUES  is  a fortified  and  commercial  town,  with  about 

4.000  inhabitants.  In  the  church  of  St  Winox  are  i4 
small  pilasters  painted  on  copper,  attributed  to  Robert  Van 

’ For  road  from  Rouen  to  Paris,  sec  page  xxxvi. 
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Hoecq.  A paved  road  continues  through  a rich  woody 
plain  to 

CASSEL,  a neat  clean  town,  chiefly  remarkable  for  being 
situated  on  the  most  lofty  hill  in  Flanders,  it  being  about 
36o  feet  high.  The  view  from  it  is  perhaps  unequalled  by 
any  in  the  world. 

The  road  from  Cassel  to  Aire  passes  in  the  midst  of 
fields,  groves,  and  orchards.  The  ground  appears  a com- 
plete garden  soil,  and  the  cultivation  consists  of  oleaginous 
and  leguminous  plants,  tobacco,  hops,  natural  and  artificial 
meadows,  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  clumps  of  fine  forest 
trees  regularly  cut  only  once  in  60  years.  Cattle  and  butter 
are  the  chief  productions. 

HAZEBROUCK  is  a pleasant  town,  delightfully  situated. 
It  contains  a fine  place , with  a superb  hotel  de  ville,  adorned 
with  porticoes  supporting  a Doric  colonnade  of  free-stone, 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary',  as,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try stone  is  as  precious  as  marble  at  London  or  Paris.  This 
town  has  two  theatres,  and  abounds  with  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants. 

AIRE  and  the  remainder  of  the  road  through  Amiens  to 
Paris  have  been  described.* 


2.  Road 
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Mafchc-le-Potto  Fonches  . 1 

Roye 1 

Conchy-les-Pots . . ...  . 1 */j 

Cuvilly l 

Gournay  I 

Bois-de-Lihus i >/4 

Pont-Sainte-Maxence  ...  i */» 

Senlis i*/» 

La  Chapelle i 

Louvres  i '/i 
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PARIS l'/i 

* ______ 

i • Posts  38  */* 


* Sec  p.  xxxiv. 

*•  Another  road  from  Lille  to  Peronne  is  by  Carvin,  Lens,  Arras, 
Ervillers,  and  Sailiy.  The  number  of  posts  is  the  same. 

D. 
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The*  road  from  Dunkirk  to  Cassel  is  described  at  p.  xl. 

LILLE  is  a large  strong  town,  situated  on  the  Deule. 
It  was  founded  in  the  17th  century,  on  marshy  ground, 
surrounded  hy  water,  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  regular  and  well  built,  particularly 
the  rue  royale,  which  would  not  disgrace  the  proudest  city. 
Its  modern  edifices  display  good  taste,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  general  hospital,  the  corn  magazine, 
and  the  hotel  de  ville.  There  is  also  a good  theatre.  At 
Lille  great  use  is  made  of  large  dogs  for  drawing  carls.  The 
population  is  about  60,000  souls.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  soap,  oil,  lace,  and  woollen  and  cotton  cloths.  There 
are  two  inns,  viz.  the  Hotel  de  Gand  and  the  Hotel  de 
* Bourbon  ; the  former  is  comfortable  and  commodious. 

The  citadel  of  Lille  is  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest 
in  Europe.  The  tow*n  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, in  >708,  and  was  severely  bombarded  by  the 
Austrians,  in  179*?.  Round  Lille  there  are  more  than  aoo 
wind-mills,  which  give  it  a singular  appearance. 

From  Lille,  instead  of  following  the  road  pointed  out, 
the  traveller  may  go  to  Arras  by  Douay,  a large,  strong, 
handsome  town,  on  the  Scarpe,  with  19,000  inhabitants. 

ARRAS,  the  chief  town  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  formerly 
capital  of  Artois,  is  also  on  the  Scarpe,  and  is  an  an- 
cient, large,  populous,  and  very  strong  town.  The  bar- 
racks, in  the  citadel,  by  Vauban,  form  a magnificent 
building.  The  town  is  handsome,  most  of  the  houses 
being  built  of  stone,  and  several  stories  high.  The 
squares  <*re  magnificent,  and  the  two  largest,  which  arc 
contiguous,  are  surrounded  with  houses  in  the  Gothic 
style,  supported  by  arcades.  The  cathedral  is  very  large  ; 
the  pillars  and  architecture  of  the  choir  and  transept  are 
much  admired,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  not  equally 
elegant.  The  architect,  it  is  said,  died  before  the  work 
was  completed.  There  are  seven  parish  churches.  The 
public  library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  ancient  monuments  of  art  formed  during  the 
revolution.  The  walk  on  the  glacis  and  ramparts  is  very 
ipleasant,  the  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens,  hosiery, 
sugar,  leather,  etc.  The  inns  are  the  Soleil  d'Or  and  the 
London  Hotel. 

SKNLIS,  on  the  small  river  Nonetle,  contains  /j,5oo  in- 
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habitants  ; it  is  a very  ancient  town,  but  contains  nothingre- 
markable  except  the  cathedral,  the  steeple  of  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  France.  A bloody  engagement  took  place 
here  in  i8t4,  between  Blucher  and  Generals  Vandamme 
and  Grouchy.  The  manufactures  arc  cotton,  paper,  lace, 
and  buttons;  it  has  a celebrated  manufactory  of  porcelain 
and  bleaching  grounds.  The  inn  is  good.  Nothing  wor- 
thy  of  notice  occurs  between  this  place  and  the  environs 
of  Paris. 

N°  V. — Route  from  Ostend  to  Paris. 

FR0M  POSTS.  FROM  POSTS. 

Ostend  to  Thourout  ...  3 Ltn.s  ........  2 

Meuin  ...........  3*/3  PARIS  ! .’  ! ’ '2q 


Posts  37*/j 

OSTEND  contains  1 2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a conside- 
rable town  in  the  Netherlands,  with  a good  port,  though 
die  entrance  is  rather  dangerous  except  at  high  water.  The 
distance  from  Margate  to  Ostend  is  72  miles.  The  houses 
in  general  are  low-,  but  well  built,  and  the  tow  n-hall,  erected 
in  17 1 1,  is  a handsome  structure.  There  is  a canal  from 
it  to  Bruges.  The  inns  arc  good  and  comfortable.  Ostend 
is  remarkable  for  having  endured,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  longest  sieges  recorded 
in  modern  history,  when  it  resisted  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards  for  39  months,  and  at  length  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms.  Some  fine  specimens  of  the  Flemish 
masters  are  to  be  seen  here.— Inn : Hotel  Bellevue.  Between 
this  port  and  London,  a steam-packet,  in  which  there  is  good 
accommodation,  runs  twice  a-week. 

vSoou  after  leaving  Menin,  a town  of  about  6,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  road  crosses  the  river  Lys  and  enters  the  French 
territory  by  the  departement  du  Nord,  one  of  the  richest, 
most  populous,  and.  most  industrious  in  France.* 

* for  road  from  Lille  to  Paris,  see  page  xlii. 
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N°  VI. — Route  from  Helvoetsluys,  through 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  to  Paris. 


F.ROM  POSTS. 


Helvoetsluys  to  Brill  . 

• i*/4 

Rotterdam  

. 2 ‘/a 

Strycnsaas  

• K1: 

Moerdyk 

Cruyslaeste 

. 2 

Coin  d’Argent 

. 3l/i 

Antwerp  

. 3>/a 

Mechlin 

• 23A 

Vilvorde 

. l*/» 

Brussels 

. l>/4 

Hal 

. 2 

La  Gerette 

• «'/* 

FROM  POSTS. 

La  Gerette  to  Toignies  . . i*/a 

Mods 

Boussa lJ2 

Quievrain 

Valenciennes i*/a 

Bouchain 2‘/i 

Cambray  2 

Bonavy 1 

Fins i*/a 

Peronne 2 

PARIS i63/4 

Posts  6oJ/4 


HELVOETSLUYS  is  a strong  sea-port  in  the  island  of 
Voom,  anti  is  the  principal  port  for  the  English  packets 
from  Harwich.  It  is  a neat  town,  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  sluice  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  the 
harbour  can  contain  the  whole  navy  of  Holland. 

The  road  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Brill  lies  through  a 
country  resembling  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  planted  with 
lofty  trees,  and  interspersed  with  farm-houses.  Brill  is  a 
fortified  sea-port,  and  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Voom,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Meuse.  The  harbour  can  contain  3oo 
vessels,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
fishermen  or  pilots,  is  about  3ooo,  Brill  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  the  Dutch,  in  157a,  and  in  it  was  then  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Batavian  republic.  It  gave  birth  to 
the  celebrated  admiral  Tromp,  and  to  the  vice-admiral  de 
Wit.  A coach  and  a boat  start  every  day  for  Rotterdam, 
and  once  a week  for  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Schiedam. 
The  principal  inn  is  the  Golden  Lion. 

To  travel  by  larfd  it  is  necessary  previously  to  cross  the 
ferry  to  Mauslandsluys.  A boat,  which  conveys  the  coach, 
will  take  both  passengers  and  carriages.  From  Mausland- 
sluys, a beautiful  village,  the  road  leads  through  meadows 
and  corn-fields,  and  the  country  presents  a perfect  un- 


* For  road  from  Peronne  to  Paris,  see  page  xli. 
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broken  level,  like  an  immense  marsh  or  bog  drained  by 
canals  and  ditches.  The  most  pleasant  way  from  Brill  to 
Rotterdam  is  to  sail  up  the  river.  Schuyts,  or  passage 
boats,  at  very  moderate  fares,  sail  every  tide  at  low  water, 
and  reach  Rotterdam  in  about  three  hours.  The  river, 
crowded  with  ships,  presents  at  every  winding  the  most  in- 
teresting views. 

ROTTERDAM,  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rottc 
and  the  Meuse,  is  second  only  to  Amsterdam  in  sire,  in 
the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  and  in  commerce  and  riches. 
Its  population  is  about  55,Ooo  souls.  The  streets  are 
intersected  with  canals  bordered  with  trees,  and  are  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  ships  to  unload  at  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses.  The  finest  street  is  the  Boomquay,  extending 
a mile  and  a half  along  the  river.  The  cathedral  is  the 
only  church  worthy  of  notice.  The  brass  balustrade, 
which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave,  is  much  admired, 
and  the  organ  is  very  fine.  There  are  some  handsome 
monuments  in  this  church,  and  the  view  from  the  tower 
includes  almost  the  whole  of  South  Holland.  The  statue 
of  Erasmus,  in  bronze,  stands  on  an  arch  crossing  one  of 
the  canals,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  horn  is  still 
shown.  The  Exchange  is  a neat  building.  The  mills  for 
sawing  wood  are  numerous,  and  being  high,  and  painted 
in  a whimsical  manner,  present  a singular  appearance. 
The  best  inns  are  the  Bnan  Herrd,  and  the  Marechal  de 
Turenne. 

The  traveller  may  continue  his  jonrnev  from  Rotterdam 
to  Brussels  by  posting,  the  diligence,  or  the  boat  called 
Treckschttyt.  A diligence  starts  for  Antwerp  every  day, 
and  treckschuyts  set  ou^_p!most  every  hour.  The  latter 
afford  the  cheapest  and  pleasantest  mode  of  conveyance, 
but  the  former  is  more  expeditious. 

ANTWERP  is  surrounded  by  numberless  villas  and 
gardens,  which  owe  their  origin  to  that  brilliant  period 
when  this  city  was  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  In  1 568  it  contained  i5o,ooo  inhabitants.  It  has 
now  only  56,ooo ; but  it  is  still  esteemed  the  capital  of 
Dutch  Brabant.  The  numerous  stately  buildings,  in  the 
old  Gothic  style,  which  Antwerp  yet  contains,  testify  its 
former  grandeur.  The  street  called  Place  dc  Mer  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  its  extraordinary  breadth  and  length,  the 
•sumptuousness  of  its  houses,  and  the  splendour  of  every 
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thing  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  city  is  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  and  about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  The 
Scheldt,  on  which  it  stands,  is  20  feet  deep  at  low  water, 
and  vessels  anchor  close  to  the  quays.  The  docks,  arse- 
nal, and  all  the  public  works  are  on  die  grandest  scale. 
The  citadel  is  extremely  formidable.  Bonaparte  expended 
immense  sums  in  improving  the  harhour  and  fortifications 
of  this  town. 

The  cathedral  contains  some  of  the  finest  paintings  of 
the  best  Flemish  masters,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  struc- 
tures on  the  continent;  its  spire  is  46o  feet  high,  and  is 
beautifully  carved.  In  the  church  of  St.  James  is  a 
monument  in  honour  of  Rubcn$ ; the  painted  windows 
also  are  much  admired.  In  the  church  of  the  Dominicans 
are  some  valuable  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke  ; 
the  former  of  whom  is  buried  there;  and  in  the  church- 
yard is  a very  remarkable  representation  of  Mount  Calvary. 
The  church  of  St.  Augustin  also  possesses  some  works  of 
the  same  painters ; and  in.  that  of  St.  Walburgh  is  the 
justly-celebrated  altar-piece  by  Rubens,  called  the  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross. 

The  Exchange  of  Antwerp  was  the  model  of  that  of 
London.  It  cost  3oo,ooo  crowns  of  the  16th  century. 
The  town-house  is  a noble  edifice,  entirely  of  marble.  The 
public  library  contains  i5,ooo  volumes,  but  is  not  other- 
wise remarkable. — Inn:  Hotel  d’ Angleterre.  , 

Travellers  not  pressed  for  time  may  proceed  from  Ant- 
werp to  Brussels  by  the  canal. 

MECHLIN  or  Malines,  so  celebrated  for  its  lace,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Dyle,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  cathedral,  35o  feet  high,  is  a grand  pile  of  building, 
begun  in  the  12th  century,  but  not  finished  till  the  i5th. 
There  are  some  other  churches  worth  visiting,  as  they 
all  contain  paintings  by  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  other 
great  masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  Near  the  Antwerp 
gate  is  the  famous  convent  of  the  Beguines,  the  chapel  of 
which  is  an  elegant  building,  and  contains  some  valuable 
pictures.  The  ramparts  of  Mechlin  afford  an  agreeable 
walk. 

On  quitting  Mechlin,  we  cross  the  canal  of  Louvain,  and 
pass  through  a level  but  luxuriant  country  to  Vilvorde,  the 
church  of  which  is  worth  visiting.  The  carving  of  the 
stalls  of  the  choir  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  cathedral  in  : 
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Belgium.  Tindal,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament, 
suffered  martyrdom  here  in  i536. 

~ The  most  convenient  and  pleasant  way  from  Vilvorde  to 
Brussels  is  by  the  canal,  the  banks  of  which  arc  nearly  co- 
vered with  country-houses  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
magnificent  palace  of  Schoenberg,  of  which  the  canal 
affords  a complete  view,  will  principally  attract  the  stran- 
ger’s attention.  On  approaching  the  city,  we  enter  the  ce- 
lebrated walk  called  I’Allee  V erte,  composed  of  a triple  row 
of  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

BRUSSELS,  said  to  be  7 miles  in  circumference,  is  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  is  situated 
on  the  river  Senne.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  900,  it  had 
a castle,  and  was  once  surrounded  with  a stone  wall,  some 
ruins  of  which  still  exist.  A minute  description  of 
this  fine  city,  of  its  edifices,  and  remarkable  objects,  would 
occupy  a volume.  For  an  accurate  account  of  both  its  an- 
cient and  modern  state,  we  refer  the  reader  to  “ Galigna- 
ni’s  Traveller  s Guide  through  Holland  and  Belgium.’  In 
the  same  work  will  be  found  all  the  details  the  traveller 
can  wisji  respecting  the  field  of  Waterloo,  which  is 
about  nine  miles  from  Brussels.  It  was  about  the  i3th 
century  that  John  II,  Duke  of  Brabant,  commenced  the 
palace,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a spacious  square ; and 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  park  stands  the  pleasure-house 
built  by  order  of  Charles  V.  The  turret  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville , 364  feet  high,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, and  on  the  top  is  a statue  of  St.  Michael  1 7 feet 
high,  which  turns  with  the  wind.  The  opera-house,  and 
the  palace  of  Lacken  are  deservedly  objects  of  interest. 
In  1696  this  city  suffered  much  from  bombardment,  when 
1 4 beautiful  churches  and  45, 000  houses  were  burnt. 
Brussels  is  celebrated  for  its  lace.  The  London  Hotel  is 
the  best  inn. 

The  road  from  Brussels  to  Hal,  ami  indeed  all  the  way 
to  the  French  frontiers,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  varied  by 
a succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  which  form  a pleasing 
contrast  to  the  marshy  flats  of  Holland  and  the  open 
country  of  France.  The  cottages,  which  appear  at  every 
turn  of  the  road,  arc  clean  and  substantia],  and  the  soil  is 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

MONS,  which  contains  22,000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  a 
hill,  in  a marshy  soil  through  which  the  rivers  Trouille  and 
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llaine  flow.  It  was  formerly  tlie  capital  of  Austrian  Hain- 
ault.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Julius  Ctesar,  the  town-ball,  and  the  church  ; 
the  latter  is  a fine  building;  the  side  altars  are  all  of  jasper, 
and  there  is  a remarkable  marble  tomb.  A celebrated 
battle  (Jemappe)  was  fought  near  Mons  in  1792. 

From  Moos,  the  traveller  may  take  another  road  to  Pa- 
ris by  Maubcugc,  Laon,  and  Soissons. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Quincorain,  the  second  post 
from  Mons,  the  road  enters  France,  and  Conducts  us  to 

VALENCIENNES,  a town  containing  about  3o,ooo  inha- 
bitants. It  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Valentine  in  867, 
who  invited  criminals  to  come  there  in  order  to  people  it. 
It  is  large  and  strong,  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  Scheldt, 
and  possesses  a citadel  by  Vauban.  In  1793,  it  surren- 
dered to  the  allied  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  after  a 
yery  severe  siege.  The  historian  Froissard  and  the  pain- 
ter VVateau  were  born  here.  It  has  manufactories  of 
lace,  woollens,  etc.  The  best  inn  is  the  Pot  d'Etain. 

BOUCHA1N  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  notice 
but  the  strength  of  its  fortifications. 

CAMB11AY,  though  a very  ancient  town,  witli  about 
i4>ooo  inhabitants,  possesses  no  remarkable  edifice  or  mo- 
nument of  art  worthy  to  detain  the  traveller,  except  the 
cathedral  and  the  new  abbey  church,  so  celebrated  for  its 
pictures,  inimitation  of  bas-reliefs,  by  a painter  of  Antwerp. 
The  remains  of  the  virtuous  Fenelon  were  once  deposited 
in  the  old  cathedral  here,  which  is  now  pulled  down.  It 
had  formerly  many  convents,  and  among  them  one  of  Eng- 
lish nuns.  Its  manufactures  are  lace,  linen  cloth,  cambrics, 
aud  soap.  The  best  inn  is  the  Grand  Canard. 

SAINT  QUENTIN  contains  about  11,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  very  extensive  manufactories  of  linen,  lace,  and 
cambrics.  The  cathedral  is  a fine  Gothic  building. 

From  CUYILLY,  the  traveller  may  turn  off  to  Com- 
piegne,  a fine  royal  palace  with  a noble  forest,*  from 
whence  he  may  proceed  to  Paris  instead  of  following  the 
direct  road  indicated  above. 

* See  Environs  of  Paris.  ^ 
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SECTION  IV. 

Arrival  and  Sojourn  in  Paris. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  reaching  Paris,  the 
traveller  should  present  his  temporary  passport  at  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  when  his  original  one  will  he  returned. 
If  he  purposes  to  make  only  a short  stay  in  the  French 
capital,  by  having  it  countersigned  immediately,  and  the 
next  place  he  intends  to  visit  specified,  future  trouble  will 
he  avoided.  If  he  proposes  to  remain  for  a considerable 
time  at  Paris,  the  original  passport  can  he  left  at  the  Pre- 
fecture of  the  Police  till  within  a few  days  previous  to 
departure.  Many  travellers  leave  their  passports  with  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel,  who  for  a small  fee  takes  the  trouble 
upon  himself.  In  his  excursions  through  Paris,  the  tourist 
would  do  well  to  carry  his  passport  about  him,  as  it  will 
obtain  him  admission  to  several  museums,  and  is  convenient 
in  case  of  emergency. 

Travellers  will  find,  in  every  part  of  Paris,  comfortable 
lodgings,  which  may  be  had  by  the  night,  week,  or  month  ; 
hut  in  the  great  hotels  apartments  are  seldom  let  for  less 
than  a week.  In  the  spacious  and  elegant  hotels  in  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  Paris,  the  charge  for  apartments 
is  high,  but  in  the  faubourgs,  and  the  interior  of  the 
city,  it  is  moderate.  Lodgings  in  general  in  Paris  are 
not  so  dear  as  in  London.  An  agreement  should  al- 
ways be  made  (even  for  a single  night)  previous  to  taking 
apartments  in  any  hotel ; the  price  of  a bed-room  for  one 
nightvaries  from  2 to  5 francs.  We  would  particularly  recom- 
mend travellers  to  have  an  agreement  in  writing,  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  houses  where  they  lodge,  with  respect 
to  the  notice  usually  required  upon  quitting,  as  they  will 
thereby  avoid  disputes. 

Furnished  apartments  may  also  be  had  in  private  houses, 
and  there  are  several  boarding-houses  upon  different  scales 
yf  charge,  both  French  and  English.*  Unfurnished  apart- 
ments may  also  be  easily  obtained,  but  seldom  for  a term 
less  than  three  months.  Furniture  may  be  procured  from 
upholsterers,  or  purchased  cheap,  at  second-hand  shops. 

• For  best  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  see  Par  it  Directory. 

r. 
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To  furnish  is  perhaps  the  most  economical  plan  for  those 
who  intend  to  make  a long  stay  in  Paris. 

In  whatever  hotel  the  traveller  may  fix  himself,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  take  his  meals  there;  if  he  pays 
for  his  apartment,  it  is  all  that  is  required.  He  may  either 
breakfast  and  dine  at  a cnJ6  or  restaurant,  or  order  what  he 
pleases  to  he  sent  to  his  own  room.  There  are  generally 
coffee  - houses,  and  restaurateurs  and  traiteurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  every  furnished  hotel,  from  which  a 
stranger  may  be  supplied  with  every  thing  he  needs.  But 
it  is  more  advantageous  for  a single  person  to  resort  to  the 
restaurateur’s  for  dinner,  though  a family  or  a party  are 
often  well  served  at  home.  The  restaurateurs  and  traiteurs 
charge  more  for  the  dinners  they  send  out  than  for  those 
served  at  home. 

To  an  English  traveller  no  hotel  in  Paris  offers  so  many 
advantages  as  Meurice’s  hotel,  No.  2 23,  rue  St.JIonore.  It 
is  situated  in  a fine  and  agreeable  spot  near  the  palace  and 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Apartments  may  be  had  by  the 
day,  breakfasts  are  served  in  the  coffee  room  or  in  private 
apartments,  and  visitors  may  dine  at  the  table,  d’hote  or  in 
their  own  rooms.  A list  is  presented  to  every  stranger, 
which  contains  the  charge  for  every  article,  servants,  etc. 
The  bill  is  sent  in  every  week ; the  linen  is  washed  three 
miles  from  Paris  with  soap,  and  not  beaten  or  brushed  as  is 
the  custom  generally  in  France.  The  greatest  regularity 
prevails  in  forwarding  and  delivering  letters,  and  informa- 
tion of  every  kind  is  furnished.  From  the  first  of  November 
until  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  Meurice  makes  arrangements 
with  single  persons  or  families,  as  boarders  by  the  day  or 
by  the  month,  either  at  the  table  d’hote,  or  in  their  apart- 
ments, wine  and  every  thing  included,  except  wood,  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  purchase.  He  also  lets  lodgings  without 
hoard  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  In  this  hotel  there  is  an 
office  fpr  changing  money  ; and  confidential  couriers,  inter- 
preters, return  carriages  for  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  etc.  may  be  obtained. 

HOURS  FOR  MEALS. — Before  the  revolution,  when  two 
or  three  o’clock  was  the  latest  hour  for  dinner,  the  French 
seldom  ate  a regular  breakfast,  but  contented  themselves 
with  bread  and  wine,  or  some  fruit.  But  during  the  last 
3o  years,  men  of  business  in  Paris  having  multiplied  greatly, 
the  mode  of  living  is  entirely  changed.  A substantial 
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breakfast,  called  dejeune  a la  fourchette,  is  commonly  taken 
between  ten  and  twelve,  and  the  dinner  is  put  off  till  six  or 
seven.  In  many  families,  tea  is  taken  at  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock  at  night. 

CAFltS. — Cafes  abound  in  Paris,  particularly  in  the  prin- 
cipalstreetsandthe  boulevards.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
either  their  number,  variety,  or  elegance,  without  having 
seen  them.  In  no  other  city  is  there  any  thing  to  resemble 
them ; and  they  are  not  only  unique,  but  in  every  way 
adapted  for  convenience  and  amusement. 

Among  a more  domestic  or  less  gay  people  than  the 
French,  one  tenth  part  of  the  number  would  not  find  sup- 
port ; but  in  Paris  many  are  crowded  to  excess,  and  almost 
all  are  well  frequented. 

There  are  Parisians,  and  many  strangers,  that  lounge 
away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  in  cafes,  of  which  there 
are  at  least  2,000,  without  reckoning  as  great  a number  of 
an  inferior  order. 

In  no  places  is  the  difference  of  character  between  the 
English  and  the  French  so  fully  displayed  as  in  these 
houses.  In  London,  the  parties  in  the  coffee-houses  are 
silent  and  select;  except  those  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  fre- 
quented by  men  of  business.  In  Paris,  all  classes  mix  together, 
strangers  converse  with  each  other,  some  play  at  dominoes, 
some  read  the  newspapers  and  periodical  publications,  and 
others  sip  their  coffee,  drink  their  sugar  and  water,  or 
enjoy  their  glass  of  lemonade  or  liqueur.  Every  one  who 
enters  is  greeted  by  what  the  English  tourist  would  call  the 
bar-maid,  but  which  the  Frenchman  regards  as  the  pre- 
siding divinity  of  die  place.  Attired  in  a most  elegant 
costume  and  frequently  adorned  with  jewels,  she  occupies 
an  elevated  seat,  where,  amidst  the  fulsome  compliments  of 
Dandies  and  the  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes,  she  directs  the  service 
and  receives  the  money.  A Frenchman  would  deem  it 
sacrilege  to  omit  taking  off  his  hat  and  paying  his  respects 
with  a bow,  both  on  entering  and  departing.  Ladies,  as  well 
as  gentlemen,  frequent  the  cafes  to  take  refreshment. 
The  waiters  are  active  and  attentive,  and  as  the  charge  for 
every  article  is  generally  presented  in  a printed  bill,  the 
stranger  is  not  liable  to  imposition. 

Regular  dinners  are  not  generally  served  at  the  coffee- 
houses, as  in  London,  but  at  most  of  them  may  be  had 
dejeanes  a la  fourchette,  either  hot  or  cold,  at  which  all 
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sorts  of  delicacies,  substantial  food,  and  wines  rare  fur- 
nished. 

Th  e Cafes,  as  well  as  the  dining-rooms  of  the  restaurateurs, 
are  not  divided  into  boxes  as  in  England,  but  the  whole 
room  is  thrown  open  and  small  tables  arranged  round  it. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  numerous  magnificent  objects 
with  which  the  Cafes  are  adorned  is  very  striking.  Statues, 
vases,  time-pieces,  columns,  and  lamps,  multiplied  to  thou- 
sands by  immense  mirrors,  mingled  with  the  various 
groups  of  different  nations  distributed  round  the  room,  en- 
joying their  respective  luxuries,  form  altogether  an  impos- 
ing scene.  Nay,  even  the  lowest  Cafes , to  which  we  de- 
scendby  adirty  flight  of  steps,  are  embellished  with  mirrors, 
vases,  etc.  which,  contrasted  with  the  shabby  furniture,  pre- 
sent a most  extraordinary  appearance. 

In  the  Palais  Hoyal  there  are  subterranean  haunts  where 
the  stranger,  if  he  ventures  to  enter,  should  be  upon  his 
guard  against  the  designs  of  the  courtezan  and  the  pick- 
pocket. 

'I'he  charge  for  refreshments  is  nearly  the  same  in  all. 
They  give  tea  at  all  the  coffee-houses. 

When  Cafe  Estaminet  is  written  up,  it  implies  that  smok- 
ing is  permitted. 

In  frequenting  such  places,  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  political 
matters. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  principal  cafds  : — 

Cafe  des  Mille  Colonnes , Palais  Royal.  (See  page  i;5). 

Cnje  de  Fay,  Palais  Royal.  (See  page  1 76). 

Cafe  de  laRegence  — This  is  a very  old  established  house, 
in  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  famous  for  chess-players.  It 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  celebrated  Philidor,  who  at 
the  game  of  chess  was  without  a rival.  It  was  also  fre- 
quented by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  Although  the  most  celebrated  chess-players  are  now 
dead,  interesting  parties  are  formed  who  pass  hours  at  the 
game  in  profound  silence. 

Cafe  Hardi,  Boulevard  des  Italiens. — Noted  for  break- 
fasts, and  much  visited  by  men  of  business  of  the  higher 
orders. 

Cafe  de  la  Rotande,  Palais  Royal. — (See  page  176). 

Cafe  de  la  Pair,  Palais  Royal. — (See  page  176). 

Cafe  Tortoni,  Boulevard  des  Italiens.- — This  Cafe  is  cele- 
brated for  ices,  and  as  the  rendezvous  of  fashionables,  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  summer.  Persons  of  the  haul  ton  flock 
to  Tortoni’s  after  the  opera  to  take  ices.  The  ladies  fre- 
quently have  them  brought  to  their  carriage.  In  the  even- 
ing, this  cafe  is  the  resort  of  speculators  in  the  funds. 

Cafe  Loiter,  comer  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  rue 
Castiglione.  This  is  an  excellent  restaurant , and  ranks 
with  the  first  houses  of  the  capital. 

Cafe  Hardy,  Boulevard  des  Italicns,  comer  of  the  rue 
d’Artois,  is  a restaurant  of  considerable  standing  and 
respectability.  This  house  has  acquired  a reputation  for 
frogs,  when  ordered  beforehand. 

Cafe  de  Pans,  corner  of  the  Rue  Taitbout,  boulevard 
des  Italiens. —Nothing  can  be  more  splendid  than  the 
interior  of  this  establishment,  which  was  opened  in  r8aa. 
Its  situation  is  most  happy,  and  dinners  are  served  here 
m a very  superior  style.  The  proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Tor- 
tom  was  so  deeply  affected  at  its  being  opened,  that  he 
cut  his  throat  with  a razor. 

Cafe  Turc.  —(See  Jardin  Turc , page  663.) 

Cafe  de  la  Bourse  et  du  Commerce,  Rue  Vivienne  at 
the  corner  of  the  rue  desFilles  St.  Thomas,  kept  by  Mor- 
net. — This  establishment  is  much  frequented  by  th'c Eng- 
lish, and  is  the  resort  of  good  company.  The  refreshments 
are  of  excellent  quality.  It  possesses  a billiard  room  kept 
by  Charrier,  the  most  skilful  player  in  Paris;  and  takes 
in  Galignani’s  Messenger,  and  the  London  and  Parts 
Observer..  Breakfasts,  hot  and  cold,  and  dinners  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Cafe  des  Cinq  Sultanes,  Palais  Royal.— (See  p.  1-76  ) 

KESTA  UR ATEURS  and  TRA ITEURS—  Formerly' 
ytleged  persons  alone  could  keep  eating-houses  in  Paris 
In  1765  a cook  freed  the  public  from  this  restraint  and 
having  prepared  a room  for  refreshments,  placed  over  the 
door  the  following  parody  of  a passage  of  Scripture: 

Venue  ad  me  omnes  qui  stomacho  laboratis,  et  ego  re- 
staurabo  vos.”  This  attempt  was  successful;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  revolution  brought  many  strangers  to 
Pans,  and  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Parisians  were  al- 
tered, these  establishments  increased  every  year,  and  are 
now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  Paris.  In  the  restaurants 
there  is  generally  presented  a bill  of  fare  called  la  carte . 
with  the  price  ot  every  article,  and  some  of  these  bills 
contain  upwards  of  3oo  dishes. 
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Ladies  frequent  the  restaurants , as  well  as  the  cafes. 
In  these  houses  there  are  generally  private  rooms  called 
cabinets  particuliers,  in  which  two  friends  or  a party 
may  dine  in  private. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  best  dishes,  a little 
practice  is  required  5 but  to  the  novice  we  would  recom- 
mend, in  choosing  his  wine,  to  order  Vin  Ordinaire, 
unless  he  desires  to  have  that  of  the  very  best  quality ; 
for,  generally  speaking,  the  intermediate  wines  arc  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  common  table-wine. 

The  gourmand  may  dine  in  Paris  much  more  luxuri- 
ously than  he  can  in  London  for  the  same  charge.  Be- 
sides the  principal  and  second  rate  restaurateurs , where 
the  dinner  is  a la  carte , there  are  other  houses  where 
dinners  are  served  for  a fixed  sum  per  head.  At  the  best 
of  these  houses  a plentiful  dinner,  including  wine,  may 
be  had  for  a francs. 

To  give  an  idea  how  luxury  and  economy  may  be 
combined  in  this  Capital,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  at  several  of  these  eating-houses,  where  the  price  is 
fixed  at  so  much  per  head,  soup,  3 dishes  at  choice,  a 
desert,  bread,  and  a portion  of  wine,  may  be  had  for 
aa  sous.  Nevertheless,  we  would  recommend  to  those 
who  wish  to  give  such  houses  a trial,  not  to  order  the 
mnr/e-dishes,  for  obvious  reasons. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  cooks  in  Paris,  called 
Traiteurs,  or  Petty  Restaurateurs,  whose  principal  bu- 
siness is  to  send  out  dishes,  or  dinners  ready  dressed  to 
order,  A family  residing  in  lodgings,  or  at  an  hotel, 
will  find  it  the  cheapest  mode  to  make  a bargain  with  the 
traitenr,  to  be  supplied  for  a fixed  period,  with  acerlain 
number  of  dishes  daily,  at  any  hour  agreed  upon.  A per- 
son may  also  dine  at  these  places,  but  it  is  not  consi- 
dered comme  il faut. 

A good  English  house  is  kept  by  Tilbrook,  17,  rwc  Le- 
pellcticr,  facing  the  French  Opera  house. 

The  Restaurants  arc  nearly  as  numerous  and  as  splen- 
didly adorned  as  the  Cafes.  To  the  latter  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  retire  immediately  after  dinner,  to  take  a 
demi-tasse  of  coffee  and  a petit  verre  de  liqueur,  instead 
of  sitting  over  the  bottle,  as  in  England.  Coffee  may 
however  be  had  at  the  restaurants. 

For  Restaurateurs,  sec  Paris  Directory . 
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In  concluding  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  absurd 
prejudice  still  prevalent  in  England  against  the  natives  of 
France,  for  eating  frogs,  which  is  deemed  by  the  English  to 
l>e  a mark  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  french  do  eat  fricasseed  frogs,  winch  are  of  a peculiar 
kind,  fattened  in  a particular  manner,  and  of  which  it  re- 
quires a great  number  to  make  a small  dish,  as  the  thighs 
only  are  used  for  that  purpose.  They  are  an  acknowledged 
and  exquisite  luxury,  and  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessively  high  price. 

READING  ROOMS  AND  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES.— 
There  are  many  esiablishmenfs  of  this  kind  in  Paris  ; but  the 
most  distingnished  and  most  frequented  by  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners,  particularly  Englishmen,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Galig- 
nani.  No.  18,  rue  Vivienne,  which  is  conducted  on  a most 
extensive  scale.  The  reading  rooms  are  spacious  and 
handsome,  decorated  with  maps,  and  are  well  lighted  and 
aired.  The  tables  are  covered  with  all  the  periodical  publi- 
cations worthy  of  notice  ; the  newspapers  of  America,  and 
every  European  nation,  pamphlets,  monthly  and  quarterly 
magazines,  the  army  and  navy  lists,  etc.  etc.,  and  upwards 
of  20,000  volumes  in  the  English,  French,  Italian,  German, 
and  Spanish  languages.  Contiguous  to  the  rooms  is  a large 
garden,  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers. 

The  philosopher,  the  politician,  and  the  student,  may 
here  enjoy  their  favourite  pursuits,  whilst  the  victims  of 
ennui  may  pass  their  hours  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

The  Circulating  Library  of  Galignani,  which  is  conspi- 
cuous among  several  in  Paris  for’  the  best  selection  and 
greatest  number  of  volumes, is  the  only  one  where  English 
books  are  to  be  found.  The  subscription  to  either  of 
these  establishments  is  by  the  fortnight,  or  month. 

STREETS  OF  PARIS. — The  streets  of  Paris  were  first 
paved  under  Philip  Augustus,  but  until  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV  they  were  obstructed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  dung,  and 
ordure,  which  had  been  collecting  for  ten  years  against  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  houses.  Since  that  period,  they 
have  gradually  improved,  but  still  are  very  dirty  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  old  streets  in  general 
arc  narrow  and  crooked,  but  those  of  modern  date  are 
wide  and  handsome,  and  if  a project  of  the  Count  de  Cha- 
brol for  improving  them  be  carried  into  execution,  they 
will  he  unequalled  by  those  of  any  city  in  Europe. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1728  that  the  useful  plan  was 
adopted  of  placing  the  names  of  streets  and  squares  iu  a 
conspicuous  situation  ; and  the  names  then  given  to  them 
remained  without  variation  till  the  revolution.  Previous 
to  that  period,  there  was  scarcely  a street  in  Paris  that  had 
not  changed  its  denomination  several  times,  and  these 
changes  generally  had  their  origin  in  some  frivolous  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  the  name  of  a distinguished  personage, 
or  a singular  sign  which  excited  the  public  curiosity, 
or  an  extraordinary  event  that  had  occurred  in  them.  Se- 
veral streets  derived  their  name  from  their  habitual  filthi- 
ness, others  from  the  robberies  and  murders  committed 
in  them,  and  others  from  being  haunts  of  debauchery. 

The  traveller  will  find  it  useful  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  system  of  numbering  the  houses  in  Paris,  which 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  British  capital.  Every  street, 
quay,  and  boulevard  presents  on  one  side  a series  of  even 
numbers;  whilst  on  the  other,  the  series  of  numbers  is 
uneven.  The  streets  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Seine 
are  distinguished  by  red  inscriptions  and- numbers,  and 
the  series  of  numbers  begins  at  the  most  elevated  point  of 
the  river.  In  the  streets  perpendicular  to  the  Seine, 
the  numbers  are  black,  and  the  scries  begins  at  the 
point  neatest  to  the  river. 

Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  Paris  was  lighted  during 
only  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  then  never  except  in 
the  absence  of  moonlight.  'I  hat  monarch  decreed  its  con- 
tinuance during  the  whole  year  ; as  in  London,  it  is  lighted 
by  lamps  with’  reflectors,  but  in  Paris  they  are  mostly 
hung  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  number  of  lamps  in 
Paris  is  between  5 and  6,000.  Lighting  by  gas  has  been  in- 
troduced into  a great,  number  of  Cafes  and  shops,  but  is  not 
generally  adopted  for  the  streets. 

SERVANTS. — In  almost  every  furnished  hotel  there  are 
servants  who  may  be  lured  for  a month,  fortnight,  week,  01 
day.  The  charge  is  generally  4 or  5 francs  a day,  as  they 
find  themselves  with  every  thing.  They  are  called  La~ 
(ju  a is  de  Place. 

COMMISSIONNAIRES.— Porters,  under  this  name,  are 
found  at  the  corners  of  all  the  principal  streets.  Letters  or 
parcels  of  any  kind  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  them,  and  their 
charges  are  moderate,  varying  according  to  the  weight  or 
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the  distance,  from  io  sons  to  20;  but  a bargain  should  al- 
ways be  made. 

INTERPRETERS.—' There  are  in  Paris  interpreters  of 
every  language  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  offices  held  by 
translators  sworn  before  the  police. 

DILIGENCES.  — - Diligences,  or  stage  coaches,  for  all 
parts  of  France,  will  be  found  at  the. M*ssageries  Roy  ales,  rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires;  but,  as  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
ali  the  places  in  these  are  previously  engaged,  or  that  the 
hours  of  departure  are  not  convenient,  we  here  give  a list 
of  that  and  other  offices  where  public  conveyances  may 
be  found. 

Calais. — There  are  two  coaches  to  Calais  daily,  from 
the  Messagerics  Roynlcs , rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  in 
which  passengers  may  be  booked  to  London.  The  first 
starts  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  performs  the  jour- 
ney in  do  hours;  fares  inside  to  Calais,  45fr.;  to  London, 
8yfr.  Outside  to  Calais,  35fr. ; to  London,  65fr.  The  se- 
cond‘leaves  at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  ; fares  in- 
side to  Calais,  4°f>'>  5 to  London  82.fr.  Outside  to  Calais, 
3ofr. ; to  London,  6ofr.  This  diligence  passes  one  day  by 
Amiens  and  St.  Omer’s,  and  the  other  by  Amiens  and  Abbe- 
ville. A third  coach  called  L’Hirondelle , leaves  the  U6tel 
des  Fcrmes,  Rue  du  Bouloy,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  arrives  at  Calais  in  3o  hours;  fares  inside  to  Calais,  4ofr. 
and  45fr-l  to  London,  85fr.  and  gofr.  Outside,  to  Calais, 
35fr. ; to  London,  65fr. 

Dieppe. — A coach  starts  for  Dieppe,  byRouen,  everytnorn- 
ing  from  the  Hotel  des  Fcrmes,  rue  du  Bouloy,  at  six  o’clock. 
Fares  to  Ilouen,  tafr.  and  i5fr.,  and  to  Dieppe,  i8fr. 
and  23fr.  A second  coach,  les  Jtimelles,  leaves  No.  9 rue  du 
Bouloy,  every  evening  at  seven;  fares  to  Rouen,  iofr.  i2fr. 
and  i5fr.  ; and  to  Dieppe,  i6fr.  i8fr.  and  23fr.  A third 
starts  from  the  rue  de  la  Jussienne  every  evening  at  six 
o’clock  ; fares,  igfr.  and  22fr.  Two  coaches  set  out 
from  the  JHessageries  Roy  ales,  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires, one  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  six  in 
the  evening  ; fares  to  Rouen,  8fr.  iofr.  and  i2fr. ; and 
lo  Dieppe,  i3Fr.  i6fr.  and  2ofr. 

Rouen. — A diligence  starts  every  evening  at  seven,  from 
the  Hotel  des  Gaules,  No.  11,  rue  Coq  Heron  ; fares, 
iofr.  tafr.  and  i5fr.  Three  diligences  start  fromNos.  tgand 
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3i,  rue  de  la  Jussienne,  one  at  six  in  the  morning;; 
another  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  third  at  cleveu 
at  night  ; fares,  lofr.  tafr.  and  i5fr. 

Havre. — There  are  5 coaches  to  Havre,  viz. 

Hotel  des  I'ermes,  rue  du  Bouloy. — Every  morning  at  six; 
fares,  aafr.  and  2yfr. 

Les  Jumelles,  No.  9,  rue  du  Bouloy. — Every  evening  at 
seven;  fares,  aofr.  aafr.  and  27ft-. 

Messageries  Boy  ales. — Every  evening  at  six;  fares,  i4fr. 
i6fr.  and  i8fr. 

Rue  de  la  Jussienne  (two  coaches).  — One  at  half 
past  six  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  six  in  the  evening; 
fares,  22fr.  and  27^. 

Boulogne. — Union  coaches  at  4 o’clock,  daily.  No.  i3, 
rue  de  la  Jussienne ; fares  to  London,  including  sea  pas- 
sage, 6ofr.  77fr.  and  82ft-. 

The  following  list  will  be  found  useful : 

Rue  du  Bouloy,  No.  22. — Voitures  for  Caen,  every  day. 

Rut;  de  la  Jussienne,  No.  21. — Diligences  for  all  Nor- 
mandy. 

Rue  du  Bouloy,  No.  24- — Voitures,  every  day,  for  Or- 
leans, Blois,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Fontainebleau. 

Rue  du  Bouloy,  No.  34. — Messagerie  del  Eclair.  Voi- 
tures every  day  for  Amiens,  Lille,  Dunkirk,  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam,  Dort,  Rotterdam,  Liege,  Maestricht, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Frankfort,  etc. 

Rue  des  Fieux  Augustins,  No.  i3. — Diligence  for 
Amiens  and  Arras. 

Rue  Contrescarpe  St.  Andri  des  Arts,  No.  5. — Diligences, 
every  day,  for  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  No.  5 o. — Diligence  for 
Compicgne,  Senlis,  Pontoise,  Nanteuil,  Chateau-Thierry, 
Chantilly,  etc. 

Rue  aes  Fosses  St.  Germain  I’Auxerro's,  No.  26. — 
Diligences  for  Chartres,  Vendome,  Tours. 

’ Rue  Git  le  Cceur,  No.  6. — Hotel  de  Toulouse,  Veturiuos 
for  Lyons,  Geneva,  Avignon,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Mont- 
pellier, Nisines,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  all 
Southern  France,  Lausanne  and  all  Switzerland.  Turin,  . 
Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  and  every  part  of  Italy. 

Rue  Git  le  Coeur,  No.  11. — Hotel  Montauban.  Car- 
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riages  may  also  be  engaged  at  pleasure,  for  all  the  above 
places,  and  also  for  Prussia,  Hanover,  Poland  and  Austria. 

Rue  St.  Martin , No.  »47* — Strasbourg,  Mayeuce,  and 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and 
Holland. 

Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs , No.  12. — Coaches  for 
Fontainebleau,  daily  at  six  in  the  morning  in  summer, 
and  seven  in  winter. 

Rue  St.  Denis , No.  aSo,  and  rue  cTEn/er,  No.  ta. — 
Diligences  for  Beauvais,  daily  at  six  in  the  morning  in 
summer,  and  seven  in  winter. 

Rue  Dauphnie , No.  a6,  and  Quai  St.  Bernard,  at  the 
Cheval  Rouge.  Voitures  for  Lyons,  by  Fontainebleau, 
Nemours,  and  Moulins.  A diligence  also  twice  a day  for 
Corbeil.  At  this  place,  also,  are  carriages  for  hire  to  any 
place. 

Besides  these  diligences,  there  are  small  one-horse  ve- 
hicles, called  Pataches,  for  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Nancy, 
and  Lyons;  the  fare  is  io  sous  per  league,  the  office  is  in 
the  rue  St.  Martin,  near  the  Porte  ht.  Martin,  and  for 
Lyons,  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

CARRIAGES,  HACKNEY  COACHES,  CABRIOLETS, 
AND  STAGES. — Several  thousand  private  carriages  of 
all  descriptions  are  kept  in  Paris.  The  voitures  de  re- 
mise (glass  coaches),  470  in  number,  may  be  hired  by 
the  day  or  month,  at  from  20  to  3o  fr.  a day,  or  from  4<>o 
to  5oo  fr  a month.  They  will  go  a certain  distance  out 
of  Paris,  but  must  be  back  before  midnight,  unless  a par- 
ticular agreement  be  iuade. 

The  Hackney-coaches,  called  carrosses  de  place,  or 
fiacres, arc  aboutgoo  in  number.  A drive  from  any  part 
of  Paris  to  another  without  stopping  is  3o  sous ; but  they 
may  be  taken  by  the  hour,  and  then  the  first  hour  is  45 
sous,  and  each  following  hour  35.  It  is  customary  to 
give  the  coachman  a few  sous  above  his  fare.  After 
midnight  the  fares  are  2 fr.  a drive,  and  3 fr.  an  hour. 
All  vehicles  are  numbered  both  within  and  without ; and 
it  is  advisable  to  take  notice  of  the  number  in  case  of  any 
accident,  or  insolence  of  the  driver.  Immediate  redress, 
and  with  little  trouble,  can  always  be  had  at  the  Prefec- 
ture of  police,  Bureau  des  P oilures  publiques.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  a personal  application,  as  a com- 
plaint by  letter  is  promptly  attended  to. 

T1  te  Cabriolets  are  covered  vehicles  on  two  wheels  (not 
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unlike  the  one  horse  chaises  in  England,  with  their  hoods 
up),  the  driver  of  which  sits  in  the  inside  with  the  pas- 
senger. They  will  hold  two  persons  besides  the  driver. 
They  generally  go  faster  than  the  fiacres,  but  their  cover 
is  not  always  a shelter  against  rain.  The  charge  for  a 
drive  is  a5  sous;  the  first  hour  35,  the  following  3o  sous; 
but  3o,  4o,  and  35.  are  generally  given,  if  they  drive 

?uick.  The  number  for  the  service  of  the  interior  of 
aris  is  ^65;  these  will  not  go  beyond  the  barriers  with- 
out a particular  agreement.  There  are  also  Cabriolets 
de  la  Regie , for  which  3o  sous  is  paid  for  the  dri  ve,  and 
bj  the  hour  the  charge  is  sous.  After  midnight  the 
fares  are  33  sous  a drive,  and  5o  sous  an  hour.  The 
badness  of  the  streets  causes  these  vehicles  to  be  in  great 


request,  and  they  give  Paris  a very  restless  appearance. 

The  fiacres  and  cabriolets  are  generally  bad,  and  the 
horses  not  better  than  those  in  London ; but  the  system 
is  regulated  in  a much  superior  manner.  . , 

As  a measure  of  precaution,  on  hiring  these  vehicles, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  either  a la  course  or  a I’heure ; 
otherwise  the  driver  can  demand  the  price  of  a course  for 
each  stoppage.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  vehicle  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  person  hiring  it.  To  avoid  disputes, 
the  traveller  should  show  the  driver  the  time  by  his 
watch.  After  the  first  hour  the  charge  is  made  for  the 
fractions  of  time,  and  not  for  full  hours. 

Besides  those  for  the  interior  service  of  Paris,  there  are 
cabriolets  on  a different  construction  for  the  environs. 
These  will  commonly  hold  9 persons,  and  the  driver  sits 
on  a kind  of  box  outside.  They  have  no  fixed  charge, 
which  however  is  very  moderate,  except  on  particular  oc- 
casions, when  they  increase  their  demand.  The  Cabrio- 
lets for  Versailles,  in  which  a place  costs  a5  or  3o  sous,  lor 
SaintGerraain,  SaintClcud,  and  all  the  spots  situated  to 
the  west  of  Paris,  are  stationed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
quay  of  the  Tuileries,  and  near  the  Pont  Louis  XVI. 
Those  for  Saint  Denis  at  ta  or  i5  sous,  the  valley  of  Mont- 
morency, and  all  places  to  the  north  of  Paris,  are  in  the 
rue  d’Enghein  or  St.  Denis,  near  the  Porte  Saint  Denis. 
Those  for  Vincennes,  i5sous,  and  all  the  east,  in  the  rue 
de  la  Roquelte,  near  the  Porte  Saint  Antoine.  Those  for 
Arcneil,  Sceaux,  and  all  the  south,  are  in  the  rue  d’Enfcr. 

There  are  vehicles  moreover  that  set  out  at  fixed  hours 
for  Versailles,  Saint  Germain,  and  other  towns  near  Paris. 
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These  are  called  Parisiennes,  Gondolcs,  Celeriferes,  Veloci- 
fires,  VEspirance , etc.  They  are  very  convenient.  It  is 
best  to  take  a place  in  them  beforehand. 

COCHES  DE  HAUTE-SEINE. — Passage-boats,  called 
coches  dean,  are  established  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
to  convey  travellers  to  any  village  or  town  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Seine  or  Marne,  and  into  Champagne  or  Burgundy.  Their 
offices  are  on  the  quai  Dauphin,  lie  Saint  Louis,  No.  6. 
They  set  out  from  the  Porte  Saint  Paul,  No.  8,  at  7 in  the 
morning  in  the  summer,  and  at  8 in  winter.  They  travel 
however  very  slowly,  and  seldom  have  good  company  on 
board. 

Galiote. — A boat  so  called  formerly  went  every  day  in 
summer,  at  10  o’clock,  to  Saint  Cloud,  from  the  Pont  Royal. 
The  voyage  lasts  about  two  hours,  and  costs  about  1 6 sous. 
It  now  only  goes  during  the  fetes  at  Saint  Cloud  in  the 
month  of  September.  A steam  boat  also  carries  passen- 
gers to  St.  Cloud  at  that  period.  A very  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  this  excursion  has  been  published,  entitled  Voyaged 
Saint-Cloud  par  mer,  et  retour  par  terre. 


Previous  to  leaving  Paris,  the  traveller  must  send  his 
passport  to  the  British  Ambassador,  No.  39,  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honore,  to  be  countersigned.  > His  Excellency 
signs  only  between  1 1 and  1.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  Pass- 
port Office,  Prefecture  de  Police,  where  it  is  likewise  coun- 
tersigned. Here  he  is  recommended  to  take  the  passport 
for  signature  to  the  office  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
Boulevard  des  Capucincs,  where  a fee  of  iofr.  is  demanded ; 
but  the  latter  formality  is  not  necessary,  and  by  omitting  to 
go  a sum  of  iofr.  is  saved.  Some  trouble  may  be  avoided 
by  leaving  the  master  of  the  hotel  to  transact  every  tiling  re- 
lative to  the  passport  for  departure. 


PLAN  FOR  VIEWING  PARIS  IN  A WEEK. 

A 

T.  he  most  convenient  mode  of  visiting  the  curiosities  and 
public  buildings  in  Paris,  is,  to  go  to  those  successively  which 
are  in  the  same  arrondissement.  The  Panoramic  Map  annexed 
will  be  found  of  the  utmost  use,  as,  at  a glance,  the  stranger 
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may  ascertain  the  local  contiguity  of  the  various  places 
worthy  of  notice,  and,  consequently,  form  the  plan  of  his 
daily  tour  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  and  at  a great 
saving  of  time.  To  aid  him  still  further  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  method  we  shall  here  insert  a list  of  the  principal 
buildings  and  establishments,  classed  in  their  respective 
arrondissemens. 

First  Arrondissement.  The  Pont  des  Invalides  or  de 
l’Ecole  Militaire,  the  quai  de  Billy,  the  manufactory  de  la 
Savonnerie  ( carpets  ),  the  Cours  la  Reine,  the  Steam 
Engine  ofChaillot,  the  quarticr  de  Francois  I,  the  triumphal 
arch  de  l’Etoile,  the  Institution  de  St  Ferine,  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  Jardin  Beaujon,  the  Palace  de  l'Elysee  Bourbon, 
the  stables  of  Monsieur,  the  Hopital  Beaujon,  thePcpiniere, 
du  Roi,  the  Church  of  St.  Philippe  duRoule,  the  Abattoir  du 
Boule,  the  Park  of  Mouceaux,  the  Barracks  de  la  Pepiniere, 
the  expiatory  Chapel  of  the  rue  d’Anjou,  the  residence  of 
the  British  Ambassador,  the  mineral  water  Baths  of  Tivoli, 
the  Jardin  tie  Tivoli,  the  royal  College  dc  Bourbon,  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis,  the  Panorama  of  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucincs,  the  Column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  the  Church 
de  la  Madeleine,  the  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronnc,  the 
Place  Louis  XV,  the  Pont  Louis  XVI,  the  church  de  l’As* 
somption,  the  Barracks  of  the  gardes  a pied,  the  Palace  and 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  triumphal  Arch  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  the  Pont  Royal,  the  grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre 
or  of  the  Museum,  the  King’s  Stables,  the  Theatre  du 
Vaudeville,  the  Stamp  Office,  the  Chateau  d’Eau  de  la  Place 
du  Palais  Royal,  the  Stables  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Second  Arrondissement.  The  Church  of  St.  Roch,  the 
Marche  St.  llonore,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Theatre  Franrais, 
the  Royal  Treasury,  the  Royal  Lottery  Office,  die  Biblio- 
th£que  Royale,  the  Italian  Opera  House,  the  new  Exchange, 
the  Theatre  Feydeau  or  de  I’Opera  Comique,  the  Panoramas 
of  the  boulevard  Montmartre,  the  Theatre  des  Varicles, 
the  French  Opera  House,  Frascati’s  Gaming  House,  the 
Theatre  Favart,  the  Chinese  Baths,  the  Abattoir  Mont- 
martre, the  Barracks  of  Clichy,  the  Jardin  du  Delta,  the 
Gaz  Establishment,  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
the  Intendance  des  Theatres  Royaux,  the  church  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paule. 

Third  Arrondissement . The  Church  of  St.  Eustachc,  the 
Marche  a la  Viandc,  the  Place  des  Victoires,  the  Statue  of 
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Louis  XIV,  the  General  Post-office,  the  Hotel  de  Bullion, 
the  Marche  St.  Joseph,  the  Baths  St.  Joseph,  theMessageries 
Royales,  the  Church  des  Petits  P&res,  the  Thdatre  du 
Gymnase  Dramatique,  the  Barracks  Poissonniere,  the  Prison 
de  St.  Lazare,  the  Euclos  de  St.  Lazare. 

Fourth  Arrondissement.  The  Pont  des  Arts,  the  Pont 
Ncuf,  the  Pom  au  Change,  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  the  Protestant  Church 
de  I’Oratoire,  the  Cloitre  St.  Honore,  the  Passage  and 
Baths  Montesquieu,  the  Halle  au  Ble',  the  Column  of  the 
Hotel  de  Soissons,  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Halle  aux  Draps, 
the  Marche'  and  Fontaine  des  Innocens,  the  Place  du 
Chatelet,  the  Fontaine  du  Palmier. 

Fifth  Arrondissement.  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Bonne  Nouvelle,  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Chateau  d’Eau  of 
the  Boulevard  de  Bbndy,  theMaison  de  Sante  of  M.  Dubois, 
the  Church  of  St.  Laurent,  the  Foire  de  St.  Laurent,  the 
Canal  de  l’Ourcq,  the  Combat  des  Animaux,  the  Hospice 
des  Incurables  Hoinmcs,  the  Halle  aux  Cuirs,  the  HopitalSt. 
Louis,  the  YVauxhall  d’Ete,  the  Diorama. 

Sixth  Arrondissement.  The  Cour  Batave,  the  Church  of 
St.  Leu,  the  Tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  the 
Marche  St.  Jacques  de.la  Boucherie,  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicolas  des  Champs,  the  Prison  des  Madelonnettes,  the 
Marche  St.  Martin,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers, 
the  Bureau  des  Nourrires,  the  Palace  and  Convent  du 
Temple,  the  Church  of  St.  Elisabeth,  the  Marche  du  Vieux 
Linge,  the  Rotonde  du  Temple,  Franconi’s  Cirque  Olyra- 
pique,  the  Theatre  de  l’Ambigu  Comique,  the  Theatre  dc  la 
Gaicte,  the  Theatre  du  Panorama  Dramatique,  the  Jardin 
Turc. 

Seventh  Arrondissement.  The  Pont  au  Change,  the 
Pont  Notre  Darnc,  the  Hydraulic  Machine  of  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  the  Church  of  St.  Merry,  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Jews’  Synagogue, 
the  Church  of  St.  Francois,  the  Palais  des  Arcluvcs,  the 
Mont  de  Picte,  the  Church  des  Blancs  Manteaux,  the 
Royal  Printing-Office,  the  Prison  de  la  Grande  Force,  the 
Prison  de  la  .Petite  Force. 

Eitjhth  Arrondissement.  Place  and  Fontaine  de  Birague, 
the  Place  Royale,  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the 
Ecole  des  Pontset  Chaussces,  the  Hospice  desQuinze  Vingis, 
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the  Marche  Beauvcau,  the  Hopital  St.  Antoine,  the  Plate 
Glass  Manufactory,  the  Barracks  of  Popincourt,  the  Church 
of  St.  Ambroise,  the  Abattoir  de  Popincourt,|  the  Ceme- 
tery of  P6re  Lachaise,  the  Church  of  St.  Marguerite, 
the  Barrier  du  Tronc. 

Ninth  Arrondissement.  The  Boulevard  Bourdon,  the 
Gare  de  l’Aisenal,  the  Fontaine  de  l’Ele'phant,  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  the  Grenier  d’Abondance,  the  Arsenal,  the 
Biblioth£que  de  Monsieur,  the  Pont  de  Grammont,  the  Bar- 
racks des  Cclestins,  the  Barracks  de  l’Ave  Maria,  the  Pont 
Marie,  the  Protestanf.  Church  de  la  Visitation,  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  the  College  de  Charlemagne,  the  Church  of  St. 
Gervais,  the  Place  de  Greve,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Bihlio- 
tlifeque  de  la  Ville,  the  lie  St.  Louis,  the  Church  of  St.  Louis 
en  l’lle,  the  Pont  de  la  Cite,  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Pont  au 
Double,  the  Petit  Pont,  the  Morgue,  the  Marche  aux 
Fleurs. 

Tenth  Arrondissement.  The  Mint,  the  Institute,  the 
Pont  des  Arts,  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  the 
Military  Prison  de  l’Abbaye,  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite, 
the  Fontaine  de  Grcnelle,  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas 
d’Aquin,  the  Hotel  deS  Gardes  du  Corps,  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Palace  of  Lhc  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Church  and  Barracks  of 
Belle  Chasse,  the  Royal  Snuff  Manufactory,  the  Steam  En- 
gine of  the  Gros  Caillou,  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal 
Guards,  the  Church  of  the  Gros  Caillou,  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  the  Ecole  Militaire,  the  Chateau  de  Grenelle, 
the  Civil  and  Military  Gymnastic  School,  the  Abattoir 
de  Vaugirard,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  Church  of 
St.  Val6re,  the  Hopital  de  Madame  Necker,  the  Hopital 
des  Eufans,  the  Hospice  des  Incurables  Femmes,  the 
Hospice  des  Mcnages,  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  the  Barracks 
de  Babylone,  the  Church  and  House  des  Missions  Etran- 
geres. 

Eleventh  Arrondissement.  The  Cour  des  Comptes,  the 
Pont  St.  Michel,  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Prefecture  de  Police,  the  Place  Dattpliine,  the  Fon- 
taine Desaix,  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  Statue  of  Henry  IV,  the 
Marche  des  Augustins,  or  a la  Volaille,  the  Ecole  de  Me- 
decinc,  the  Fontaine  dTEsculape,  the  Marche  St.  Germain, 
the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicc, 
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the  place  and  fountain  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Odeon,  the 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  or  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  the  Church  des  Carmes,  the  Sorbonne,  the  College 
de  St.  Louis,  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  the  Church  of  St. 
Sevcrin. 

Twelfth  Arrondissement.  The  Abattoir  d’lvry,  the  Gun- 
powder Magazine,  the  Hopital  de  la  Salp&riere,  the  Mu- 
see  d’Histoire  Naturelle,  the  Garden  of  Plants,  the  King’s 
Menagerie,  the  Hopital  de  la  Pilie,  the  Prison  of  St.  Pela- 
gic, the  Horse  Market,  the  Royal  Manufactory  des  Gobe- 
lins (tapestry),  the  Church  of  St.  Medard,  the  Halle  aux 
Vins,  the  Marche  aux  Veaux,  the  Blind  School,  the  Pont 
de  la  Tournelle,  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet, 
the  Irish  College,  the  Scotch  College,  the  College  de 
France,  the  College  du  Plessis  Sorbonne,  the  College  de 
Louis  le  Grand,  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas, 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Military  Hospital  du 
Val  de  Grace,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Hopital  Cochin, 
the  Observatory,  the  Catacombs,  the  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  or  Pantheon,  the  School  of  Law,  the  College 
de  Henry  IV,  the  Library  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  Church 
of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  the  Institution  de  St.  Barbe,  the 
Polytechnic  School,  the  Marche  des  Carmes. 


LIST 
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PARIS  NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

(Sent  free  of  Postage  throughout  the  Continent.) 


Before  the  revolution  the  journals  which  appeared  at 
Paris  presented  very  little  interest,  their  Contents  heing 
chiefly  confined  to  the  movements  of  the  court,  and  the 
fashionable  world ; accidents  in  various  countries  of  Europfe, 
and  dramatic  intelligence.  Upon  the  press  becoming  free, 
in  1789,  a great  number  of  daily  papers  were  published, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  was  extreme.  When 
Bonaparte  became  emperor,  the  censorship  was  as  rigor- 
ous as  under  the  old  regime,  3nd  the  number  of  the  poli- 
tical journals  of  Paris  was  reduced  to  five  or  six.  At  the 
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restoration  the  number  was  augmented,  hut  the  censorship 
continued  to  he  exercised  with  greater  or  less  severity.  At 
length  the  censorship  was  abolished,  but  no  political 
journal  could  appear  without  the  special  authorisation  of 
the  government,  and  such  as  abused  the  liberty  of  the 
press  were  liable  to  he  prosecuted  and  suppressed.  By  an 
ordinance  of  August  1 5, 1824,  the  Censorship  was  renewed. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Galignani’s  Messenger  (an  English  Newspaper),  pub- 
lished every  morning  at  6 o’clock;  for  1 5 days,  5fr;  one 
month,  qfr.  5oc;  3 months,  a5fr;  6 months,  4 6fr — Adver- 
tisements received.  This  is  the  only  English  political 
journal  published  on  the  continent. 

The  Weekly  Register , a Sunday  paper,  i4fr.  3 months. 

Office  forbotli  these  Papers,  18,  rue  Vivienne.  (Sec  Prospectus 
at  the  commencement  of  this  work.) 

Moniteur  Univcrsel,  a8fr.  for  3 months,  No.  6,  rue 
des  Poitevins. 

Journal  <1e  Paris,  i8fr.  3 m.  n,  rue  dc  la  Monuaie. 

Journal  des  Debats,  t8fr.  3 m.  i-j,  rue  des  Pretrcs  St. 
Germain  l’Auxerrois. 

Gazette  de  France,  i8fr.  3 m.  5,  rue  Christine. 

La  Quotidienne,  i8fr.  3 m.  3,  rue  Neuve  des  Bons 
Enfans. 

Le  Constitutionnel,  i8fr.  3 m.  tat,  rue  Montmartre. 

Journal  du  Commerce,  i8fr.  3 m.  io,  rue  St.  Marc. 

Courrier  Francois,  i8fr.  3 m.  i4>  rue  Tiquetonne. 

Le  Drapeau  Blanc,  i8fr.  3 m.  12,  rue  des  Filles  St. 
Thomas. 

L'Aristarqve,  i8fr.  3m.,  ia,  rue  des  Filles  St.  Thomas. 

L’Etoile  (evening  journal),  i8fr.  3 ra.  a3,  rue  Croix  des 
Petits  Champs. 

Le  Pilole  (evening  journal),  i8fr.  3 m.  8,  rue  de  la 
Sourdiere. 

La  Pandore,  i5fr.  3 m.  t5,  rue  du  Faubourg  Mont- 
martre. 

Le  Diable  Boiteux,  t5fr.  3 m.  i,  rue  Joquelet. 

j Le  Corsaire,  i5fr.  3 m.  4,  rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre* 

Courrier  des  Spectacles,  i5fr.  3 m.  167,  rue  Mont- 
martre. 
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L’Ami  de  la  Religion  ct  du  Roi  (twice  a week),  8fr.  3 m. 
Lecler,  35,  quai  des  Augustins. 

Journal  des  Maires  (thrice  a week),  tafr.  3 m.  rue  de 
Savoie. 

Journal  des  Campagnes,  8fr.  5oc.  3 m.  i3,  rue  de  Cl^ry. 

Journal  General  dAffiches,  i6fr.  3 m.  55,  rue  de  Gre- 
nelle,  St.  Honore. 

Afjichcs  Parisiennes,  i3fr.  3 m.^24,  Place  du  Louvre. 

MAGAZINES. 

Galignani’s  Magazine , and  Paris  Monthly  Review,  con- 
taining a selection  of  the  best  articles  that  appear  in  the 
English  magazines  and  reviews,  published  on  the  1 5th  of 
every  month,  ufr.  for  3 months,  2ofr.  for  6 months,  and 
4ofr.  for  one  year.  Office,  18,  rue  Vivienne. 

Nouvelles  Annales  de  Voyages,  de  la  Geographie  et  de 
l’Histoire,  by  Eyries' and  Malte-Brun,  monthly,  3ofr.  a 
year.  Gide,  20,  rue  St.  Marc. 

Bibliothbque  Universclle  des  Sciences,  Belles  Lettres,  et 
Arts,  monthly,  54fr.  a year,  60,  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

Journal  d' Education,  monthly,  t8fr.  a year,  3a,  rue 
Dauphine. 

La  Revue  Eneyclopedique,  ou  Analyse  des  Productions 
les  plus  remarquables  dans  la  Litterature,  les  Sciences,  et 
les  Arts,  monthly,  42fr-  a year,  1 8,  rue  d’Enfer. 

Journal  des  Voyages  et  de  la  Geographie,  monthly,  3ofr. 
a year,  Colnet,  9,  Quai  Malaquais. 

Bulletin  de  la  Society  d’ Encouragement  pour  ["Industrie 
Nationale,  monthly,  Huzard,  7,  rue  de  l’Eperon. 

Mercure  du  igme  Siecle,  Journal  Litle'raire,  published 
every  Saturday,  i5fr.  3 m.  2,  rue  Joquelet. 

Bulletin  Universel  des  Sciences  et  de  Vlndustrie,  by  the 
Baron  de  Ferussac,  monthly,  t3fifr.  a year,  3,  rue  de 
1’Abbaye. 

Annales  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  by  Barbier  de  Ve- 
rnars,  monthly,  35fr.  a year,  11,  rue  de  la  Monnaie. 

Journal  General  de  Clmprimcrie  et  de  la  Librairie,  every 
Saturday,  aofr.  a year,  5,  rue  Christine. 

Journal  General  de  la  Litterature  Etrangere,  monthly, 
i5fr.  a year,  17,  rue  de  Bourbon. 

Journal  General  de  la  Literature  de  France , monthly, 
i5fr.  a year,  17,  rue  He  Bourbon. 
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Archives  du  Christianisme,  6fr.  a year,  6,  rue  de  1'Ora- 
toire. 

Journal  General  de  Mddecine,  monthly,  a3fr.  a year, 
Croullebois,  rue  des  Mathurins  St.  Jacques. 

Gazette  de  Santd,  every  to  days,  i8fr.  a year,  Colas,  3a, 
Rue  Dauphine. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Medicates , monthly,  2ofr.  6 m. 
Crevot,  3,  rue  de  fEcole  de  Medecine. 

Journal  de  Pharmacie,  monthly,  i5fr.  a year,  Cdlas,  3a, 
rue  Dauphine. 

Journal  de  Guitare,  monthly,  t6fr.  a. year,  Meissonnier, 
tao,  rue  Montmartre. 

Journal  d’Euterpe , ou  Nouveau  Journal  du  Chant, 
monthly,  1 3fr.  a year,  Garaude,  108,  rue  St.  Honore'. 

Journal  des  Savans,  monthly,  36fr.  a year,  17,  rue  de 
Bourbon. 

Annales  de  V Agriculture  Fran^aise,  by  Tessier,  monthly, 
a5fr.  a year,  Huzard,  7,  rue  de  l’Eperon. 

Annales-  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  by  Gay  Lussac, 
monthly,  24ft’-  3 year,  Crochard,  3,  rue  de  Sorbonne. 

Annales  de  Mathematiques,  monthly,  2tfr.  a year,  Cour- 
cier,  12,  rue  du  Jardinet. 

Journal  Militaire,  monthly,  3ofr.  a year,  Magiroel,  9, 
rue  Dauphine. 

Journal  des  Dawes  et  des  Modes,  every  5 days,  gfr.  3 m. 
de  la  Mesangcire,  t83,  rue  Montmartre. 

Petit  Courrier  des  Dames, every  5 days,  gfr.  3 m.  25,  rue 
Meslee. 

L’Observateur  des  Modes,  gfr.  3 m.  179,  rue  Mont- 
martre. 

*,*  Subscriptions  received  for  all  the  above  Papers  at  Galignani's 
Library,  18,  rue  Vivienne. 
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The  following  List  of  Bankers,  Hotels,  Professional  Gentle- 
men, Artists,  and  Tradesmen  of  respectability , will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  of  essential  service  to  Foreigners. 

BANKERS. 

ANDRIi  COTTIER,  rue  dcs  Petite*  ficuries,  No.  4o. 
ARDOIN,  HUBBARD,  et  Cie,rue  Bergere,  No.  7. 
AUDIFFRET  (Ch.)  et  Cie  ,rue  d’ Artois,  No.  7. 
BAQUENAULT  et  Cic  , boulevard  Poissonniere,  No.  17. 
BEHIC  (Louis),  rue  de  Gramiuont,  No.  7. 

BEH1C  MENARD  et  Cie , rue  de  Menars,  No.  9. 

BERARD  (Victor)  et  GRIMPREL,  rue  de  Bondy,  No.  8. 
BLANC  (J.  A.),  COLIN,  et  Cie , rue  Basse  du  Rempart, 
No.  4o. 

BOIVIN  (Aug.)  et  Cie,  rue  Hauteville,  No.  7. 
BOUCHEROT,  rue  Clioiseul,  No.  6. 

CACCIA  (J.  G.),  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  No.  60. 
CALLAGHAN  (Luc),  rue  Neuve  des  Maihurins,  No.  26. 
CARETTE  (Firmin),  et  MINGUET,  rue  d’Artois,  No.  3. 
CHEVALS  (J.  P.),  rue  de  Grammont,  No.  19. 

COR  (Th.)  et  LAR1QAUDELLE,  rue  de  la  Sourdine, 
No.  29. 

DALY  (D.)  et  G.  ROBINSON,  rue  de  Provence,  No.  26. 
DAV1LL1ER  (Jn  et  Ch.)  et  Cie,  rue  Basse  du  Rempart, 
No.  16. 

DECHAPEAU  ROUGE  et  Cie,  rue  de  la  Michodiitre, 
No.  4- 

D’EICHTHAL  (Louis),  place  des  Victoires,  No.  5. 
DELESSERT  et  Cic,  rue  Coq  Heron,  No.  3. 

DELISLE  (Thomas),  rue  Blanche,  No.  3. 

DESGRANC-ES  et  PELLENC  FILS,  rue  desMoulins,  No.  19. 
D’ETCHEGOYEN  (J.  L.  B.),  rue  Neuve  des  Capucincs, 
No.  12. 
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DUMOUSTIER  (E.),  rue  des  Fosses  Montmartre,  No.  8. 
DURAND  (L.),  rue  Caumartiu,  No.  i. 

FABAS  (Louis)  et  Cie  , rue  Lepelletier,  No.  18. 

FOULD  (B.  L.)  et  FOULD  OPENHEIM,  rue  Berg^re, 
No.  io. 

GOSSYVEILER  (Frfercs)  et  C'« , faub.  Poissonnitre,  No.  5. 
GUEBllARD  (Louis),  rue  dc  la  Michodiere,  No.  8. 

GUERIN  DE  FONCIN  et  C!e , rue  de  Graminont,  No.  17. 
IlAGERMANN,  rue  d’Artois,  No.  7. 

HOTTINGUER  et  Cie , rue  du  Sentier,  No.  20. 

LAFFITTE  (Pre.)  aine,  rue  St.  Lazare,  79. 

LAFF1TTE  (Jacques)  et  Cic , rue  d’Artois,  No.  i3. 
LAPANOUZE  (Cesar  de),  rue  Paradis,  Poissonniere,  No.  4a. 
LEFEBVRE  (Jacques)  et  Cie  ,rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  1. 
LEROUX  (J.  A.),  rue  de  l’tchiquier,  No.  35. 

MALLET  (frirres)  et  O'*  , rue  de  la  Chaussee  d’Antin, 

No.  1 3. 

MARTIN  D’AN'DRt  et  FILS,  rue  Chantereine,  No.  54- 
MEGH1N  (B°“),  faub.  St.  Martin,  No.  88. 

MEJAN  (Laurent),  rue  Taitbout,  No.  17. 

MENDELSSOHN  ET  FRANCKEL,  rue  St.  Georges,  No.  4. 
MEURON  (C.  F.)  et  Cie,  rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  No.  22. 
NOUALHIER  (Ve.)  et  Cie  , rue  Pavee,  St.  Andre,  No.  i(*. 
ODIER  (Gabriel)  et  Cie  , rue  de  Provence,  No.  19. 
OPPERMANN  MANDROT,  et  rue  St.  Georges,  No.  2. 
OUTREQUIN  (F.  J.)  et  JAUGE,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxem- 
bourg, No.  29. 

PARAVEY  (P.  F.)  et  Cie,  rue  Paradis -Poissonniere, 
No.  21. 

PERIEIl  (Fr6res)  et  C«  ,rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg,  No.  27. 
PICTET  (P.  J.),  rue  de  la  Michodiere,  No.  8. 
PILLET-VVILL  et  Cie , boulevard  Poissonniere,  No.  21. 
RECAMIER  (Jacq.),  rue  Basse  du  Rempart,  No.  4$- 
REY  (Camille),  rue  Thevenot,  No.  i5. 

RIBOUITI^,  rue  Taitbout,  No.  i5. 

ROBIN-GR A N DIN  et  Cie  , rue  St.  Joseph,  No.  6. 

ROLLAND  (Nicolas), rue  Cadet,  No.  26. 

ROTSCHILD,  Freres,  rue  d’Artois,  No.  9. 

ROUGEMONT  DE  LOWENBERG,  rue  Bergire,  No.  9. 
SAILLARD  (Armand),  rue  deClichy,  No.  70. 
SARTORIS-D’ESCHERNY  et  0,ruede  la  Chaussee  d'An- 
tin,  No.  3a. 
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SCHLUMBF.RGER  et  C,e  , rue  Chauchal  No  5 
THURET  et  Cie,  Place  Vendoroc,  No.  12. 
TOCRTON-RAVEL  etC,c , rue  delaChaussee  d’Antin,  No.  38. 
VALLENTIN  (S.),  rue  Bergere,  No.  6. 

VALOIS,  Jeune  et  Cic,rue  du Mail,  No.  29. 

VASSAL  et  Cie,  faub.  Poissonni&re,  No.  2. 

WELLES  et  Cie  ,rue  Taitbout,  No.  24. 

WORMS  DE  ROM1LLY,  rue  de  Bondy,  No.  44. 

PRINCIPAL  FURNISHED  HOTELS. 

To  most  of  which  ore  attached  Restaurants.  Wines, 
Carriages,  Horses,  etc.,  may  be  had. 

AMIRAUTtf,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  47- 
ANGLETERRE,  rue  des  Filles  St.  Thomas,  No.  18.  ' 

ARTOIS,  rue  d’ Artois,  No.  1. 

BELLEVUE,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  5o.  (bis.) 

BERGERE,  rue  Bergere,  No.  26. 

BOSTON,  rue  Vivienne,  No.  i3. 

BRETAGNE  (Grande),  rue  St.  Honore,  No.  34« . 

BRETEUIL,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  22. 

BRISTOL,  place  Vendoroc,  No.  5. 

BRITANN1QUE  (Grand),  rue  Louis  le  Grand,  No.  18. 
BR1TANN1QUE,  rue  Duphot,  No.  20. 

CASTIGLIONE,  rue  de  Castiglione,  No.  io. 

CONGRES,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  44- 

DANUBE  ET  DUPHOT,  rue  Richepance,  No.  7. 

DOUVRES,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  2 r. 

DOVILLIER,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  46. 

ETRANGERS,  rue  Vivienne,  No.  3. 

EUROPE,  rue  de  Richelieu,  No.  109. 

GRANGE  BATKL1ERE,  rue  Grange  Bateltere,  No.  1. 
HELDER,  rue  du  Helder*  No.  9,  near  the  boulevard. 

Kept  by  Madame  Fitz-Patrick.  English  is  spoken.  Single 
rooms  and  suites  of  apartments,  elegantly  furnished  and  re- 
markably clean.  Breakfasts  and  dinners  are  served,  if  re- 
quired. 

HOLLA NDE,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  16. 

HUNGERFORD,  rue  Caumartin,  No.  3i. 

Kept  by  Sailly,  who  speaks  English.  The  following  are  the 
general  charges : — A suite  of  apartments,  consisting  of  an  anti- 
room, dining-room,  drawing-room,  two  or  three  bed-rooms, 
and  a kitchen  (if  required),  from  i4fr.  to  2ofr.  a-day ; or  from 
3oofr.  to  5oofr.  a-month.  A suite  of  rooms,  composed  of  a 
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dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  one  or  two  bed-rooms,  from 
6fr.*to  8fr.  a-day;  or  from  t2ofr,  to  i5ofr.  a-month.  Single 
chambers  from  lfr.  10  sous  to  4fr.  a-day;  or  from  3ofr.  to  roofr. 
a-month.  Breakfast,  of  tea  or  coffee,  lfr.  losous;  a new-laid 
egg,  5 sous ; ham  or  tongue,  1 5 sous;  a beef-steak,  lfr. ; two 
mutton-chops,  lfr.;  a plate  of  soup,  losous;  bread  for  dinner, 
4 sous.  Dinner  may  be  had  a la  carte,  or  at  5fr.  per  head, 
without  wine.  Wine  per  bottle:  Macon,  lfr.  losous;  Beaune, 
3fr. ; White  Beaune,  2tr. ; Bordeaux,  lfr.  1 5 sous,  and  4fr. ; fine 
Champagne,  6fr. ; London  porter,  lfr.  5 sous;  tea,  lfr.  5 sous; 
demi-tasse  of  coffee,  10  sous;  a small  glass  of  brandy,  5 sous; 
and  of  liqueur,  8 sous  and  10  sous. 

ILES  BR1TANN1QUES,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  5. 

LONDRES,  rue  du  Mont  Tliabor,  No.  i3. 

LONDRF.S,  rue  dc  l’Echiquier,  No.  t5. 

MAIL,  rue  du  Mail,  No.  23. 

MARS,  rue  du  Mail,  No.  i4- 

MEURICE,  rue  St.  Honore,  No.  323. 

For  particulars  of  this  excellent  hotel,  sec  p.  1. 

MONT  BLANC,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  24. 

MONTMORENCY,  rue  St.  Marc,  No.  12. 

NELSON,  rue  Ncuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  44- 

OXFORD,  rue  Godot  de  Mauroy,  No.  3. 

PAIX,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  10. 

PARIS,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  5a. 

PRINCE  PONIATOWSKI,  rue  Clery,  Nb.  26. 

PRINCE  REGENT,  rue  St.  Hyacintlie  St.  Honore,  No.  10. 

PRINCES,  rue  de  Richelieu,  No.  1 1 1 . 

RASTADT,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  49- 

BHIN  ET  MOSELLE,  place  Vendome,  No.  4- 

RICHELIEU,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  3o. 

RIVOLI,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  26. 

SINET,  faub.  St.  Honore,  Nos.  52,  54- 

SUEDE,  rue  du  Bouloy,  No.  3. 

TERRASSE,  rue  de  Rivoli,  No.  5o. 

TOURS  (Grand),  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoircs,  No.  32. 

Situated  near  the  public  walks  and  theatres.  Suites  of  rooms  and 
single  rooms,  elegantly  furnished,  on  moderate  terms.  Break- 
fasts and  dinners  served  in  the  French  and  English  style,  and 
warm  and  cold  baths  ready  at  any  hour.  English  spoken. 

VENDOME,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  No.  76. 

VIVIENNE,  rue  Vivienne,  No.  14. 

WAGRAM,  rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  9. 

WINDSOR,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  No.  57. 

YORK,  boulevard  Montmartre,  No.  13. 
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PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 

Asplin,  A.M.  M.D.  ai,  rue  dela  Paix. 

Harry,  ta  [bis),  rue  dc  la  Paix.  * 

Bougon,  Professor  of  ihc  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 
principal  Surgeon  to  H.  R.  H.  Monsieur,  No.  i,  rue  de 
{’Observance.  At  home  daily  from  half  past  ten  o'clock  till 
noon. 

Decourcy  Laffan,  5,  rue  de  Castiglione. 

Dupuytren  (Baron),  Principal  Surgeon  to  the  Duchess 
of  Angouieme  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  Head  Sur- 
geon of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  4.  Place  du  Louvre,  and  3y, 
Place  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois.  At  home  from  ten  o’clock 
till  one. 

Hardiman,  8,  rue  de  Monsieur. 

Fouqoier,  7,  rue  Taranne,  first  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
de  la  Chariti.  J 1 

Lafond,  Herniary  Surgeon,  46,  rue  de  Richelieu.  The 
Maison  de  Sante,  at,  Grande  rue  de  Chaillot,  is  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Lafond,  conjointly  with  M.  Duval  who 
resides  unon  the' spot.  This  establishment,  only  tdh  mi- 
nutes’ walk  from  the  capital,  is  admirably  managed.  Its 
extensive  gardens  and  fine  air  are  very  favourable  to  the 
patients,  and  pregnant  ladies  will  find  it  an  agreeable 
retreat.  M.  Lafond  has  proved  by  his  Traits  des  Hemies, 
(a  vols.  8 vo.)  and  by  the  perfection  of  his  French  and 
English  bandages,  that  he  can  advantageously  apply  the 
rules  of  mechanism  to  Surgical  Anatomy.  His  skill  has 
enabled  him  to  effect  several  radical  cures  upon  children 
afflicted  with  a vicious  conformation ; and  he  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  cases  of  the  deviation  of  the 
vertebral  column,  bv  the  application  of  the  improved 
mechanical  bed,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  ingenious, 
and  which  he  modifies  according  to  the  cases. 

Morgan,  i3,  boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Roberts,  English  Surgeon  ana  Apothecary,  a3,  place 
V endome,  corner  of  the  rue  de  la  Paix. 

Seveste,  8,  rue  Favart. 

CUPPER. 

Backler,  Hotel  de  la  Marine,  a3,  rue  de  Gaillon. 

CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

Renard,  19,  rue  Vivienne,  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
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fester,  sells  all  kinds  of  English  Patent  Medicines,  particu- 
larly those  of  Savory  and  Moore.  Also  the  depot  of  Henry’s 
Magnesia  and  Aromatic  Vinegar.  Drugs  of  the  best  qua- 
lity. Physicians’  prescriptions  carefully  prepared. 

SURGEON-DENTISTS. 

Desirabode,  i 54,  galerie  de  Pierre,  Palais  Royal.  Mr.  D. 
extracts  teeth,  and  operates  on  those  of  children  with  great 
skill.  His  artificial  teeth  are  highly  approved. 

Dubois  de  Chemant  and  Son,  Dentists  to  their  Majes- 
ties the  Kings  of  France  aud  England,  inventors  of  the 
incorruptible  mineral  paste  teeth,  or  terre  tndtallifjue,  7, 
rue  Vivienne.  At  home  from  eleven  till  three. 

Durruthy,  inventor  of  a new  process  for  fixing  single 
teeth  or  complete  sets,  27,  rue  dcGrammont. 

Marmont,  member  of  the  Society  of  Medicine,  and  inven- 
tor of  the  patent  Esthiomenie,  a process  which  immedi- 
ately stops  the  cariosity  of  teeth  when  it  begins  to  form. 
This  operation,  which  prevents  the  teeth  being  too  much 
diminished  by  the  use  of  lime,  causes  no  pain,  and  is 
performed  by  M.  Marmont  aloue,  who  has  been  habit- 
uated to  perform  it  since  1807,  7,  rue  Ilcaujolois,  Perron 
du  Palais  Royal. 

Theault,  i 5,  rue  Vivienne,  Member  of  die  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  author  of  several  ingenious  means  relative  to 
dental  mechanism,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Louvre 
in  1823.  His  inventions  are  shown  at  Ins  cabinet,  where 
he  may  be  consulted  upon  all  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

ENGLISH  ATTORNEYS. 

Allen,  i4»  rue  de  Grammont. 

De  la  Grange,  27,  boulevard  des  Italiens,  corner  of 
the  rue  de  la  Michodiere. 

Mills  and  Gunning,  12,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Honore. 

Sloper,  12,  place  Dauphine. 

DRESS  AND  CORSET-MAKERS. 

Benoist  (Mad.),  33,  rue  Neuvedcs  Petits  Champs.  Ele- 
gant aud  fashionable  ball  and  court  dresses. 

Heutte  (Mad.),  20,  rue  de  Richelieu.  This  lady  is 
distinguished  by  the  perfection  of  her  work,  aud  the  ele- 
gance of  her  taste. 
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Lf.roy,  (Mile)  first-rate  dress-maker  and  milliner,  345, 
rue  St.  Honore,  near  the  Place  Vendome,  removed  front 
36,  rue  dc  Rivoli. 

Mayer  (Mad.),  182,  rue  Montmartre,  inventor  of  the 
Corset  without  husk  or  whalebone,  exhibited  at  the  Louvre 

in  i8a3. 

Mili.ot  (Mad.),  5,  rue  Pagevin,  near  the  place  des 
Victoires,  dress-maker. 

Whittin.ch am  (from  Loudon),  6,  rue  du  Petit  Bourbon 
St.  Sulpice,  faubourg  St.  Germain,  dress  and  corset-maker. 

STRAW  HAT-MAKER. 

Kellin,  1 4,  rue  Taitbout,  keeps  a large  assortment  of 
Ladies’  straw  and  Leghorn  hats. 

SILK-MERCERS. 

Burty,  89,  rue  de  Richelieu,  mercer  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  Silk  goods,  gold  and  silver  embroidery, 
ball-dresses,  trimmings  and  fancy  articles. 

Gay  and  Paris  (d  la  Couronne  de  St.  I^onis),  55,  rue 
de  Richelieu,  sell  plain  and  figured  silk  goods,  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  Indian,  Merino,  and  other  shawls, 
and  fancy  articles. 

Johnson  aud  Co.  t8,  rue  Vivienne.  Silk  warehouse. 
English  spoken. 

Richer  and  Co.  (successor  toM.  Nourtier),  Mercerto  the 
King  and  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  tG,  rue  Vivienne.  A rich 
assortment  of  silk  goods,  ball-dresses,  shawls,  blonde  lace, 
rourt-dresses,  aud  fancy  goods. 

LINEN-DRAPERS  AND  SILK-MERCERS. 


cloths,  sheeting,  cambrics,  cambric  handkerchiefs,  cam- 
bric muslin,  and  plain  and  worked  muslin,  upon  reason- 
able terms.  No  abatement  made. 

Delisle  (u  Ste.  Anne),  46,  rue  Ste.  Anne,  has  an  as- 
sortment of  linen  cloth,  sheeting,  cambric,  silk  goods, 
aud  every  kind  of  fancy  articles  of  bis  own  manufacture. 
M.  D.  supplies  the  Court  of  France,  and  several  foreign 
Courts. 


Barbaroux,  90,  rue  St.  Honors,  sells  all  kinds  of  silk 
goods,  printed  calicoes,  woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres, 
silk  and  cotton  hose,  shawls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  linen 
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Durand  (Mile.)  and  Co.,  dealers  in  larc,  cambric  and 
linen  drapery  in  general,  18,  rue  Vivienne. 

Durand  (an  Bras  d'Or),  87  and  38,  galcrie  du  Cafe 
de  Fov,  Palais  Royal,  sells  silk  goods,  shawls  and  fancy 
articles,  and  makes  gentlemen’s  clothes,  douillettes,  man- 
tles, Pelisses  and  Spencers. 

A la  Fillk  Mai.  Gardee  and  Au  Diable  Boiteux,  9 and 
11,  rue  de  la  Monnaie.  This  warehouse  is  much  fre- 
quented by  English  ladies.  It  contains  a large  assortment 
of  silk  goods,  shawls,  linen  cloth,  cambric,  etc.,  at  fixed 
prices. 

Gaillard  (*4ux  Pretendus),  8,  rue  de  la  Paix.  This 
house  has  been  distinguished  since  its  first  establishment, 
for  a large  assortment  of  goods,  reasonable  prices,  and 
making  no  abatement.  It  has  always  fur  sale  an  extensive 
selection  of  silk  goods,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  cambrics, 
silk  hose,  fancy  articles,  etc. 

TAILORS. 

Barde  and  Co.  (Musee  de  la  Mode),  8,  rue  Vivienne. 
This  house  enjoys  a high  and  merited  reputation,  and  the 
articles  arc  of  (he  best  quality  and  newest  fashion. 

Baron,  called  Martin  Baron  and  Jept,  10,  rue  Vi- 
vienne. 

Deguelle  Bilcot,  8,  rue  de  Richelieu,  near  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais. 

Froger,  1 5,  boulevard  des  Italiens.  Coats  in  the  newest 
French  or  English  fashion;  uniforms,  riding-habits,  etc. 
This  is  an  excellent  house. 

Humann,  Successor  to  M.  Hoffmann  llENARn,  5,  rue 
des  Filles  St.  Thomas. 

Laroux,  from  Stultz’s,  London,  8,  rue  de  Castiglionc. 

Lehr,  from  Stultz’s,  London,  32,  rue  de  la  Paix. 

Lenck,  4,  rue  du  Mont  Thabor. 

Manche  (L.  M.),  a55,  rue  St.  Honore. 

Sentis  and  Son,  Woollen  Drapers,  Tailors,  and  Habit 
makers,  5,  rue  Vivienne. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKER. 

Ashley,  to  the  King,  16,  rue  Vivienne. 

HATTER. 

Chervy,  20,  rue  Feydeau. 
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Armand,  successor  to  Genin,  72,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs.  Inventor  of  the  toupets  approved  by  the  Gazette 
dc  Saule , and  the  new  fronts  which  uever  become  uncurled. 

ROUGE-MAKER. 

Martin,  2 1 , rue  Grange  Bateliere,  son  and  successor  of 
the  celebrated  Madame  Martin.  This  house  is  patro- 
nised by  the  Royal  Family,  and  is  the  only  establishment 
where  genuine  rouge  cau  be  obtained.  « 

PERFUMERS. 

Dodd,  6a,  rue  de  Richelieu.  English  fancy  warehouse, 
stationery,  visiting  cards,  etc;  perfumery,  gloves,  haber- 
dashery, mercery,  etc.  All  information  useful  to  the  Eng- 
lish is  given  here. 

Geslin,  188,  rue  St.  Honore.  The  oldest  established  ware- 
house for  Eau  dc  Cologne,  serves  the  King  and  Court,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  etc. 

Houdigant  Chardin,  19,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

Ladoullke  Chetelat,  wholesale  and  retail  Perfumer,  g3, 
rue  de  Richelieu. 

LAUGiER  and  Son,  4 1 > rue  Bourg  l’Abbe.  This  firm  has 
also  a house  at  Grasse,  from  whence  they  obtain  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  manufacture  their  goods,  which  have  a 
high  reputation  in  all  countries. 

STATIONERS. 

Bedel,  10,  rue  Vivienne,  sells  English  writiug  paper, 
fancy  paper,  portfolios,  pocket-books,  writing-desks,  and 
every  article  in  stationery  of  the  best  quality. 

Chaulin,  Stationer  to  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Finances,  War,  the  Marine,  etc. 
1 16,  corner  of  the  rue  d'Orlcaus,  and  2 18,  rue  St.  Honore, 
near  the  Palais  Royal. 

DRESSING JEASE-M AKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  FANCY 

ARTICLES. 

Bertrand,  successor  to  G.  Palmer,  36,  Palais  Royal, 
corner  of  the  Cafe  des  Mille  Colonnes.  English  dressing- 
cases,  cutlery,  perfumery,  and  other  articles. 

Dekehnex,  successor  to  M.  Sykes,  a43,  (an  Grand  Ind- 
ian,) place  du  Palais  Royal,  first  floor,  over  the  Cale 

G. 
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«Ie  la  Regence.  This  house  has  a well  - merited  repu- 
tation. 

OPTICIAN. 

Chevallier  (the  Chevalier),  i,  Tour  de  1’horloge  du 
Palais,  opposite  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  Optician  to  the 
Ring  and  the  Royal  Family,  inventor  of  the  “ sight  pre- 
server,” author  of  the  Essai  sur  l’ Art  de  [lngenieur,  and 
inventorof  the  Opera  glasses  called  acliniques  and  the 
iso-centrical  glasses  for  reading,  writing,  and  seeing  from  a 
distance,  for  which  patents  were  granted  to  him.  To 
this  celebrated  artist,  tne  sciences  are  also  indebted  for  the 
invention  of  sun-dials  for  different  latitudes,  the  mechani- 
cal barometer,  the  Saccharometer,  and  the  Galameter ; 
and  the  execution  and  perfection  of  the  ardometre  centi- 
grade of  M.  Bordier  Marcet ; the  Gleuco-amometer,  the 
Galactometer,  and  the  Cafeometer  contrived  by  M.  Cadet 
de  Vaux  ; the  chemical  Polymeter,  and  the  small  alembic 
for  the  essay  of  wines,  invented  by  M.  Descroizilles 
(Bronze  Medal,  i8?3).  M.  Chevallier  was  honorably  men- 
tioned by  the  jury  of  the  late  exhibition  at  the  Louvre, 
for  his  various  instruments ; but  his  celestial  and  terrestrial 
telescopes  of  from  thirty-two  to  forty-two  lines,  made  of 
French  flint-glass,  particularly  attracted  their  attention. 
Messrs.  Arago,  Biot,  and  Breguct,  expressed  their  unquali- 
fied approbation.  Several  object  glasses  of  5 inches  not 
being  finished,  could  not  then  be  put  to  the  test. 

CUTLER. 

Carter  (the  only  English  cutler  in  Paris),  24,  rue  de 
I’Odeon,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  surgical  in- 
struments, various  apparatus  for  the  relief  and  cure  of 
every  species  of  deformity,  patent  and  other  trusses,  back- 
boards,  monitors’  collars,  horticultural  implements,  etr. 
English  soaps  and  fancy  articles  for  the  toilet.  Cutlery 
carefully  repaired. 

JEWELLERS.  * 

Levy,  18,  rue  Vivienne.  An  extensive  assortment  of 
jewellery  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  a fine  collection  of 
curiosities.  Several  languages  spoken. 

Mellerio  and  Son  (commonly  called  Meller  and  Son),  22, 
rue  de  la  Paix,  jewellers  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans. 
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Biusseaud  aine  ( Dijouticr  cn  faux),  manufactures  all 
kinds  of  gilt  articles  of  jewellery,  with  or  without  stones. 
Necklaces,  chains,  bracelets,  clasps,  etc.  69,  rue  du  Temple. 

CLOCK  AND  WATCH-MAKER. 

SoCRlAU,  20,  rue  Feydeau.  Mr.  S.  has  resided  in  Lon- 
don, and  speaks  English.  This  house  is  patronized  by 
personages  of  distinction:  foreigners  may  purchase  articles 
with  confidence,  as  none  are  sold  but  such  as  are  well  exe- 
cuted and  highly  finished.  Messrs  Galignani  can  give  any 
other  information  that  may  be  desired  respecting  this  house. 

MUSICAL  CLOCKS  AND  SNUFF-BOXES. 

Aubert  and  Bertin,  i4,  rue  Framjaise,  near  rue  Tique- 
tonne. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  BRONZE  AND  OTHER 
ORNAMENTS. 

Deniers,  i5,  rue  Vivienne,  manufactory,  9,  rue  d’Or- 
leans,  au  Marais.  This  house  possesses  a richer  collection 
of  time-pieces  and  other  articles  of  bronze  than  any  other 
in  the  capital. 

Galle,  g3,  rue  de  Richelieu. 

BRONZE  DEALER  AND  IRONMONGER. 

Chopin,  3y4»  rue  St.  Denis  (au  Renard  Rouge),  manu- 
factures time-pieces,  candelabras,  antique  lamps,  chimney 
ornaments,  plateaus  for  the  table  with  basket-work  and 
other  ornaments,  inkstands,  pastile  boxes,  and  other  fancy 
articles.  He  has  also  a large  assortment  of  lamps  in  bronze, 
crystal  and  tin,  warranted  clocks  and  watches,  and  every 
kind  of  japanned  goods. 

Escax  (lamp  manufacturer),  i3,  rue  des  Filles  St. 
Thomas. 

UPHOLSTERERS.— BRONZE  AND  OTHER  ORNAMENTS. 

Lesage  (a  C Union  des  Jrts),  2,  rue  Grange  Batcliere, 
corner  of  the  houleuard.  In  this  warehouse  is  an  extensive 
assortment  of  mahogany  and  other  furniture,  bronzes,  time- 
pieces, candelabras,  vases,  lustres,  looking-glasses,  flam- 
beaus, porcelain,  objects  of  art  and  curiosity,  materials  for 
hangings,  etc.  Goods  packed,  and  sent  to  any  distance. 

Vachkii,  Upholsterer  and  bronze  dealer  to  her  Royal 
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Highness  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  and  several  so- 
vereigns, ii,  boulevard  des  habeas.  This  establishment 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  distinguished  in  Paris. 
In  the  show  rooms  may  be  seen  daily  a large  collec- 
tion of  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  articles  in  furni- 
ture of  every  kind,  plain  and  inlaid  ; bronzes,  time-pieces, 
and  every  article  of  fancy  and  curiosity.  M.  V.  sends 
packages  to  England  almost  daily,  and  corresponds  with 
Simon  and  Lightly,  123,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 

Vibert,  upholsterer,  8 fi,  rue  de  Richelieu. 

Werner,  upholsterer  and  bronze  dealer  to  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  126,  rue  dc  Grcnelle,  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, manufactures  all  kinds  of  furniture  of  foreigu  and 
indigenous  wood,  hangings,  looking-glasses,  carpets, 
bronzes,  and  lustres.  M.  W.  proceeds  to  any  country  to 
receive  orders  and  take  plans  for  furnishing;  and  charges 
himself  with  the  safe  delivery  of  goods  at  the  place  of 
their  destination : his  connections  enable  him  to  send 
packages  at  a low  charge,  including  duty. 

N.  B.  M.  Werner  has  fitted  up  the  mansions  of- Messrs. 
Hope,  Baring,  and  LaBouchere,  of  London,  and  has  been 
honoured  with  extensive  orders  from  England. 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINT-SELLERS. 

Charles  Constans,  No.  5,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin.  This 
office  for  lithographic  printing  is  unquestionably  the  best 
in  France.  Of  this  artists  are  so  fully  persuader!,  that  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  productions  are  printed  here.  La 
Joconde,  La  Danae,  the  portraits  of  M.  uc  Chateaubriand, 
and  M.  de  Seze,  by  Messrs.  Girodet  and  Auhry  Lccomtc ; 
the  prints  of  Hero  and  Leander  by  Messrs.  Girodet  and 
Dassy ; and  the  interior  of  Michael  Angelo’s  house,  clearly 
prove  that  the  most  costly  productions  may  he  confided  to 
this  press.  To  convince  amateurs  that  they  may  find  at  the 
depot  of  M.  Constans  fine  lithographic  prints,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  beautiful  productions  of  Messrs.  Be- 
ranger  and  Zwezinger,  and  the  landscapes  of  Messrs. 
Robert  and  Wanmark,  and  other  painters  of  the  royal 
manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  to  which  the  artists 
just  named,  as  well  as  M.  Constans,  are  attached.  Wc 
understand  that  M.  Constans  will  communicate  his  process 
10  English  gentlemen,  upon  terms  to  lie  agreed  on  between 
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the  parlies.  Besides  the  finest  productions  in  lithography, 
crayons  and  stones  prepared  for  artists  and  amateurs  are 
sold  at  this  depot. 

Dauty  and  Desmajsons,  galerie  de  Nemours,  Palais 
Royal,  opposite  the  Cafe  de  la  Regcnce.  In  this  repository 
is  a fine  collection  of  the  best  French  and  foreign  en- 
gravings, the  ground  work  of  designs  for  landscapes, 
figures,  and  ornaments;  architecture,  lithographic  prints, 
alburns,  caricatures,  views,  anti  fashions.  Orders  received 
for  foreign  countries,  and  framing  carefully  executed. 

Sazekac  and  Duval  (aux  Amis  des  Arts),  galeric  de 
1’Horloge,  _Passage  de  I’Opera,  boulevard  des  Italiens 
(staircase  A at  the  first  floor).  Sketches,  shaded  drawings,. 
aquarelles,  oil  paintings  of  the  modern  school,  academical 
figures,  and  lithographic  collections  of  all  kinds,  plain  and 
coloured.  Objects  of  art,  pictures  cleaned,  framed,  etc. 
Pictures  let  out  for  copying. 

FENCING-MASTERS. 

Bertrand  (Junior),  Fencing-master  to  the  King’s  house- 
hold, 34,  rue  Poissonni&re. 

Coulon  (Mathteu),  Fencing-master  to  the  Gardes-du 
Corps,  355,  rue  St.  Ilonore. 

Lebrun,  Fencing-master  of  the  royal  schools  of  France, 
72,  rue  Mazarine,  is  said  to  he  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 

PROFESSORS. 

Bataillard  (Miss)  teaches  the  Piano  and  Harp.  For  ad- 
dress apply  to  Messrs.  Galignani. 

Boldoni,  Italian  and  French  Master,  2,  rue  du  Lyccc, 
near  the  Palais  Royal. 

CouRTiN,(Mad.)  Italian  and  French,  Geography,  History, 
etc.  For  address  apply  at  Messrs.  Galignani’?. 

Farine,  French  master,  10,  rue  du  Sentier. 

Gobert,  Drawing-master,  10,  rue  de  Touraine,  fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  teaches  aquarelle  for  landscapes,  and 
black  lead  pencil  for  figures.  Specimens  may  be  seen  at 
his  house.  Mr.  G.  teaches  French,  and  speaks  English. 

Hildibrand,  (Mad.)  teaches  the  Harp,  9,  rue  Vivienne. 

Laurent,  (Mad.)  teaches  English,  French,  Geography, 
Japan  Painting,  etc.  For  address  apply  to  Messrs.  Galignani. 

Manuel,  French  roaster,  Member  of  the  University, 
65,  rue  St.  Nicholas,  Chausse'e  d’Antin.  Mr,  M.  receives 
boarders  into  his  family. 
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Williams,  English  Master.  For  address  apply  to  Messrs. 
Galignani. 

NOTARY. 

Narjot,  77,  rue  St.  Anne,  corner  of  rue  Neuvc  St. 
Augustin. 

APPRAISER  AND  AUCTIONEER.  ' 

Houle,  Theodore,  1 6,  rue  Vivienne,  appraises  furniture, 
and  other  effects,  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  sells  by 
auction  upon  decease,  departure  from  Paris,  etc. 

MINIATURE  PAINTER. 

■ Sieurac,  56,  rue  de  Seine,  faubourg,  St.  Germain.  The 
beautiful  portraits  of  Moore  and  Washington  Irving,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Galignani,  arc  engraved  from  his  minia- 
tures. Mr.  S:  gives  lessons  in  drawing  and  miniature  paintiug. 

MONEY-CHANGER. 

Emkrique,  late  English  partner  of  Salmon  and  Co.  ao, 
Galerie  Richelieu,  Palais  Royal.  The  only  English  office  in 
Paris.  Hills  on  England  cashed  on  moderate  terms. 

RESTAURATEURS. 

HeaUvjlliers,  28,  avenue  de  Neuilly. 

Biffi,  98,  rue  de  Richelieu  (an  Italian  house). 

Boissier,  8a,  galerie  dc  Pierre,  Palais  Royal. 

Borrel,  au  Rocher  de  Cancale,  61,  rue  Montorgeuil. 
Ciiampeaux,  1 3,  rue  des  Filles  St.  Thomas. 

CHAUCHAnD,  6,  rue  du  Hazard  Richelieu. 

Dunn,  an  Erujlish  house,  9,  rue  Vivienne. 

Grignon,  4>  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs. 

Lavenne,  336,  rue  St.  Honortb 
LemaRdelay,  100,  rue  Richelieu. 

Lf.melle,  5,  passage  Montesquieu. 

Lenglet,  successor  of  Beauvilliers,  26,  rue  de  Richelieu. 
Lointier,  6,  rue  Grange  Bateliere. 

Martin,  au  Vcau  nuitette,  place  du  Chatclct. 

Tilbrook,  an  English  house,  1-,  rue  Lcpclleticr. 

Very,  83,  galerie  de  Pierre,  Palais  Royal. 

BOARDING-HOUSES. 

(For  address  of  the  best,  apply  to  Messrs.  Galignani.) 
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WINE-MERCHANTS. 

Brunet  and  Co.  3,  rue  de  Grammont. 

Df.cle  and  Lesouef,  wine-merchants  to  his  Excellency 
the  British  Ambassador,  and  the  British  Consul  General, 
ao,  rue  dc  la  Paix.  A large  stock  of  Bordeaux,  Champagne, 
and  Burgundy,  in  bottles,  and  Bordeaux  in  wood.  This 
is  the  only  house  that  has  a large  stock  in  Paris,  wine  in 
wood  being  generally  kept  without  the  barrier  until  sold. 
English  spoken. 

Duclaux,  57,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Honore'.  White  and 
Red  Bordeaux  wines,  unadulterated,  being  the  produce 
of  the  proprietor's  estate. 

Robin,  9,  rue  Vivienne.  Genuine  Madeira  (imported 
by  him),  and  other  foreign  wines,  French  wines,  a large 
assortment  of  green  and  black  teas  at  very  moderate  prices. 
N.  B.  Mr.  Robins  keeps  a general  agency-office  for  the 
direction  of  Foreigners,  and  he  gives  every  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  greatest  economy  in  their  expenses. 

TEA-DEALERS  AND  GROCERS. 

Akebman,  10,  rue  St.  Marc-Feydeau.  Genuine  Teas 
only.  This  house  has  been  established  upwards  of  twenty 
years. 

Amet,  Tea-dealer  to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  47>  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustiu.  Teas  only. 

Millot  Piebot  (City  of  London),  107,  rue  Montmartre. 
A first  rate  and  old  established  house  for  tea,  coffee, 
and  all  kinds  of  grocery. 

Shaw  and  Co.,  London  Company  Tea  Warehouse , a3, 
place  Vendome.  Only  genuine  teas  are  sold,  black  teas, 
5fr.  to  tofr.;  pecco,  iafr.  to  i5fr.;  hyson,  6fr.  to  tofr.; 
gunpowder  and  imperial,  tofr. 

ITALIAN  WAREHOUSE. 

Corcem.et  {ciu  Gourmand),  io4,  Palais  Royal.  This  ware- 
house has  long  enjoyed  a high  and  well-merited  reputation. 
Not  only  may  the  rarities  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  usually 
found  in  the  Italian  warehouses  of  London  be  purchasDcl 
here,  but  likewise  the  most  exquisite  and  delicious  solid 
viands.  English  spoken. 

BUTCHER. 

Cheval,  4,  Marche  St.  Honore,  has  daily  a plentiful 
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supply  of  fresh  and  salt  meal,  which  is  cut  after  both  the 
English  and  French  manner,  and  is  always  well  fed. 
Rounds  of  beef,  briskets  of  beef,  and  neat’s  tongues, 
pickled  a Vanglaise , constantly  on  sale.  English  families 
may  place  confidence  in  M.  Ciieval. 

PASTRY-COOKS. 

Douglas  (from  London),  English  pastry-cook,  36,  rue 
de  Rivoli.  Established  in  1816. 

Michel,  English  pastry-cook  and  biscuit  baker,  4>  rue 
Ncuve  du  Luxembourg. 

DYER  AND  SCOURER. 

Soulier,  English  dyer  and  scourer,  to,  rue  Neuve  du 
Luxembourg.  » 

SEEDSMAN  AND  NURSERYMAN. 

Tripet  aine,  i3,  boulevard  des  Capucines. 

COACH-MAKERS. 

Buglel,  5,  rue  Pepiniere. 

Morton  (from  London),  5,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Honore. 

HORSE-DEALERS  AND  LIVERY  STABLE  KEEPERS. 

Bryon,  from  Park-lane,  London,  18,  Grande  Rue  V erte, 
faubourg  St.  Honore,  lets  cabriolets,  gigs,  horses,  etc. 

Drake,  boulevard  and  hotel  de  la  Madeleine,  lets  horses, 
carriages,  etc. 

BATHS. 

Bains  Chinois , kept  by  M.  David,  boulevard  des  Italiens, 
at  the  corner  of  tne  rue  de  la  Michodiere.  A complete 
bath,  including  a fond  de  bain,  a combing-cloth,  6 towels, 
and  a dressing-gown,  is  3fr,  Do.  when  6 tickets  are  taken, 
2fr.  io  sous.  Do.  when  12  tickets  are  taken,  afr.  5 sous. 
A bath  without  linen,  ifr.  10  sous.  Do.  by  taking  6 tickets, 
ifr.  5 sous.  The  charge  for  a-  bam  de  voyage  (a  bath 
generally  taken  after  a journey),  in  addition  to  that  for  the 
complete  bath,  is  l$r.  10  sous.  For  a bath  of  perfumes, 
called  the  Toilet  of  Princes,  the  additional  charge  is  i5fr. 

Bains  de  la  Rotonde,  Palais  Royal,  facing  rue  Vivienne. 
This  new  establishment  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  clean- 
liness. The  charges  are  very  modercte. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AV  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  PARIS. 

The  origin  of  Paris  and  the  character  of  its  firft 
inhabitants  are  necessarily  involved  in  deep  obscu- 
rity. According  to  historians  whose  opinions  are 
generally  received,  an  errant  tribe  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  Senones,  at  a very  remote  period, 
to  settle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  their 
territory.  Upon  the  island  now  called  lie  de  la 
Cite  they  constructed  huts,  which  served  as  a for- 
tress for  them  to  retreat  with  their  flocks  and  ef- 
fects when  an  attack  from  any  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  was  apprehended.  To  their  fortress  they 
gave  the  name  of  Lutecet  and  themselves  assumed 
that  of  Parisii . which  most  probably  was  derived 
from  their  contiguity  to  the  country  of  the  Senones, 
the  word  par  and  bar  being  synonymous,  and  sig-  * 
nifying  frontier.  According  to  this  derivation  the 
Parisii  would  be  dwellers  on  the  frontier. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  half 
a century  before  the  Christian  era,  he  found  the 
Parisii  one  of  the  sixty-four  tribes  of  the  Gallic 
confederation,  whose  chief  town  was  Lutece.  The 
island,  covered  with  rude  huts,  was  defended  by 
PART  I.  1 
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the  waters  of  the  Seine,  over  which  there  were  two 
bridges.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with 
gloomy  forests  or  extensive  marshes,  and  the  inha- 
bitants, who  were  remarkably  fierce,  employed 
themselves  in  navigation  and  fishing. 

Cresar  convoked  at  Luteee  an  assembly  of  the 
Gallic  tribes,  to  consult  upon  their  diversified  inter- 
ests. Shortly  after,  being  obliged  to  return  to 
Italy,  the  Gauls  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  A league,  into  which  the  Parisii 
entered,  was  formed  against  the  conquerors,  and 
a general  revolt  broke  forth.  Labienus,  Caesar’s 
lieutenant,  presented  himself  before  Luteee,  and 
was  twice  repulsed ; but  having  made  himself 
master  of  Melun  and  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  he 
descended  upon  the  Parisii.  The  latter  set  fire  to 
their  fortress,  and,  with  Camulogene  at  their  head, 
awaited  upon  the  adjacent  heights  the  attack  of 
the  Roman  legions.  An  obstinate  and  bloody 
action  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  numbers  and  superior  military  skill. 
Camulogene  and  many  of  his  brave  men  perished, 
and  those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  adjacent  forests. 

Cajsar  rebuilt  Luteee,  fortified  it  with  wails,  and 
defended  the  approach  to  it  by  two  forts  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bridges.  The  ferocious  divinities 
of  the  Gauls  were  ‘then  exchanged  for  Roman  su- 
perstitions, and  human  blood  ceased  to  flow  upon 
the  altars  of  the  Druids.  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island;  Mars  had  a 
temple  at  Montmartre ; Isis  was  adored  at  Issy  and 
upon  the  site  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr£s  ; 
and  Mercury  had  a temple  upon  the  Mons  Leuco- 
titius,  now  called  Montague  Ste.  Genevieve.  The 
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Roman  laws  and  a municipal  government  were  in- 
troduced ; and  the  city  was  called  Paris , after  the 
name  ofthe  tribe  to  whom  it  belonged.  A trading 
company,  denominated  Nautce  Parisiaciy  was 
formed,  and  the  Romans  delivered  to  the  un- 
civilized Gauls  their  first  lessons  in  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

During  5oo  years  that  the  Romans  remained 
masters  of  Paris,  it  was  constituted  the  residence 
of  a prefect,  and  buildings  were  constructed  on  the 
northern  and  southern  banks.  A palace  was 
erected  in  the  Cite , and  another  upon  the  south 
bank  of  the  Seine.  An  arena  was  formed  upon 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  St.  Yictor,  and  an  aque- 
duct was  constructed  to  convey  the  waters  of  Ar- 
cucil  to  the  Palais  des  Therines.  Several  of  the 
emperors  resided  here  whilst  their  armies  were 
engaged  in  repelling  the  attacks  ofthe  barbarians 
of  the  north.  Constantine  and  Constantius  visited 
it.  Julian  passed  three  winters  at  Paris.  Valen- 
tinian  issued  several  laws  here,  which  are  published 
in  his  code  j and  Gratian,  his  son,  lost  a battle  un- 
der its. walls  which  cost  him  the  empire. 

According  to  a legend  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis, 
the  gospel  was  first  preached  at  Paris,  about  the 
year^So,  by  St.  Denis,  the  areopagiic,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  upon  the  hill  of  Montmartre.  We  are 
ignorant  where  the  first  Christians  held  their  as- 
semblies $ but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Yalentinian  I, 
a chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  was  erected 
upon  the  spot  where  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
now  stands.  The  Franks  conquered  Paris  in  the 
year  ; and,  twenty-two  years  after,  Clovis  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Upon  the  conversion  of 
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this  monarch  to  Christianity,  he  built  a church 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but 
which  shortly  after  was  placed  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  St.  Genevieve,  who  died  in  his  reign.  Chil- 
debert  built  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  and 
the  church  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  or  Merovingian  race 
the  bounds  of  Paris  were  considerably  extended  ; 
but  the  arts,  laws  and  literature,  introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  Gaul,  fell  into  decay,  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Parisians  retrograded. 

Few  of  the  princes  of  the  second  or  Carlovingian 
dynasty  resided  at  Paris.  Charlemagne  afforded 
powerful  protection  to  letters  and  the  sciences, 
and  did  more  for  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchical authority  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ; 
but  under  his  feeble  .successors.  Paris  became  the 
priyate  patrimony  of  hereditary  counts.  In  845, 
the  Normans,  attracted  by  the  riches  of  the  churches 
and  convents,  made  a descent  upon  Paris,  which 
they  sacked  and  burned.'  At  length,  after  several 
successive  attacks,  they  besieged  it  in  885.  In  vain 
did  the  Parisians  appeal  for  succour  to  Charles  le 
Chauve.  Their  own  courage,  seconded  by  the  va- 
lour of  Count  Eudes  or  Odo,  fcompelled  the  enemy, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  raise  the  siege.  Charles 
was  then  deposed,  and  the  crown  given  to  Eudes, 
in  whose  familv  it  became  hereditary  in  the  per- 
son of  Hugues  Capet,  elected  king  in  987. 

Under  the  early  reigns  of  the  third  or  actual  dy- 
nasty, many  privileges  were  conferred  upon  the 
Parisians.  A royal  prevot’ was  appointed  to  admi- 
nister justice  in  the  king’s  name  5 and  a prevot  des 
marchatids  to  watch  over  the  municipal  interests. 
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The  schools  of  Paris  became  celebrated,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  colleges  were  founded. 

The  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  is  remarkable  for 
the  edifices  with  yvhich  Paris  wras  embellished. 
That  monarch  built  several  churches,  and  the  c/xd- 
ieau  of  the  Louvre,  caused  some  of  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  be  paved,  and  began  new  walls  in  1190, 
which  were  completed  in  1211.  In  ia5o,  Robert 
Sorbon  founded  his  schools  in  the  quartier  still 
called  de  la  Sorbonne,  which  was  also  named  le 
pays  latin , and  Yuniversite,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  v ille  and  the  cite. 

Under  St.  Louis  many  vexatious’ customs  were 
abolished,  a better  system  of  jurisprudence  intro- 
duced, and  many  religious  and  commercial  institu- 
tions established.  A corps  of  municipal  troops 
was  formed,  and  a night  patrole  organized.  An 
hospital  for  the  blind  and  a school  of  surgery  were 
founded;  .and,  in  order  to  render  contracts  more 
binding,  a body  of  notaries  was  created. 

Philippe  le  Hardi  adopted  a project  for  the  im- 

f movement  of  the  streets  and  highways;  and  Phi- 
ippe  le  Bel  established  several  courts  of  justice, 
and  formed  a body  of  respectable  magistrates. 

During  the  captivity  of  King  John  in  England, 
Paris  was  agitated  by  tlie  faction  of  the  Maillopns, 
headed  by  Etienne  Marcel,  preuot  des  marchands , 
and  instigated  by  Charles  le  Mauvais.  The  Dau- 
phin, who  in  alarm  had  quitted  Paris,  collected  an 
army  and  returned.  Marcel  was  killed  by  his  own 
partizans;  and  the  Dauphin,  after  quelling  the  tu- 
mult, punished  the  ringleaders  of  the  faction. 

Under  Charles  V the  faubourgs  being  much  ex- 
tended and  frequently  in  dangerfrom  the  incursions 
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of  the  English,  new  ditches  and  walls  were  begun 
in  i347,  and  completed  in  sixteen  years.  During 
this  period  the  Bastile  and  the  palais  des  Tournelles 
were  built.  In  1084  the  pout  St.  Michel,  and  in 
i4i4  the  pont  Notre  Dame,  were  erected. 

The  prosperous  reign  of  Charles  V was  followed 
by  troubles.  During  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI 
the  capital  was  occupied  by  the  English.  Under 
Charles  VII  it  was  desolated  by  famine  and  the 
plague  5 notwithstanding  which  the  population, 
under  Louis  XI,  amounted  to  3oo,ooo  Souls.  In 
1470  printing  was  introduced  and  the  post-office 
established.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  who  was  a 
friend  to  literature  and  the  line  arts,  Paris  assumed 
a new  aspect.  The  old  chateau  of  the  Louvre,  an 
assemblage  of  towers  and  heavy  walls,  was  demo- 
lished, and  a palace  begun  on  its  site.  Several 
churches  were  rebuilt,  a royal  college  for  gratui- 
tous instruction  in  the  sciences  and  learned  lan- 
guages was  founded,  and  communications  opened 
between  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Besides  a number  of  streets  which  were  rapidly 
built  aud  peopled,  the  quay  de  la  Tournelle  was 
formed  in  i55a,  the  place  Maubert  in  i558,  and  the 
chateau  and  garden  of  the  Tuileriesin  i563.  About 
t ha  same  time  the  arsenal  was  constructed  near  the 
Celestines.  To  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts  succeeded  the  wars  of  religion-  and  their 
dreadful  consequences.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, under  Charles  IX,  brought  the  royal 
authority  into  contempt,  and  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Parisians  to  such  a degree,  that  they 
rebelled  against  Henry  III,  and  drove  him  from 
his  capital.  Henry  IV  having  restored  peace  to  the 
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kingdom,  occupied  himself  in  plans  to  promote 
his  subjects’  happiness  and  embellish  his  capital. 
During  this  reign  the  Pont  Neuf  was  linished,  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis  was  founded;  improvements 
were  made  near  the  arsenal ; the  place  Royale  and 
its  streets,  the  place  Dauphinc,  the  rue  Dauphine, 
and  the  neighbouring  quays  were  also  formed. 
Great  additions  were  made  to  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries;  and  the  splendid  gallery  was  constructed 
which  joins  it  to  the  Louvre. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  several  new  streets 
were  opened  ; the  Palais  Royal  and  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  were  begun  ; the  Cours  la  Reine  was 
planted;  the  aqueduct  of  Arcueil  was  rebuilt;  the 
quays  aud  bridges  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis  were  con- 
structed; magnilicent  hotels  arose  in  the  faubourg 
St.  Germain;  the  college  which  afterwards  assumed 
the  name  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  garden  of 
Plants  were  founded  ; the  statues  of  Henry  IV  aud 
Louis  Xlll  were  erected ; and  such  was  the  general 
augmentation  of  the  capital,  that  the  faubourg  St- 
Honore  became  united  with  the  villages  of  Roulc  * 
and  Ville  PEveque;  and  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine 
with  the  villages  of  Popineourt  and  Reuilly. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  notwithstanding  the 
long  and  disastrous  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  projects 
of  Henry  IV  and  Lou  is  XIII  were  carried  intoexecu-  * 
tion.  More  than  eighty  new  streets  were  opened, 
and  mostof  the  old  ones  improved  and  embellished. 
The  place  Vendome  and  the  place  des  Victoires 
were  formed.  Thirty-three  churches  were  erected; 
most  of  the  quays  were  lined  with  stone,  and.  a 
new  one  formed;  and  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  building  of  the  grand 
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Chatelet  was  erected.  The  magnificent  hotel  des 
Invalides,  a foundling  hospital,  the  Observatory, 
the  beautiful  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  Pont- 
Roval,  which  forms  a communication  between  the 
Tuileries  and  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the 
planting  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  were  among  the 
embellishments  of  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  enlarged,  and  the 
garden  laid  out  upon  its  present  scale.  For  the  old 
city  gales  were  substituted  triumphal  arches,  of 
which  those  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  still  remain  ; 
and  the  boulevard  which  they  ornament  forms, 
with  the  Champs  Elysees,  an  uninterrupted  suite  of 
promenades,  which  contribute  equally  to  the  salu- 
brity and  beauty  of  the  capital. 

Louis  XV  was  not  less  anxious  to  embellish  the 
metropolis.  The  faubourgs  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Honore  were  decorated  w ith  sumptuous  hotels;  the 
palais  Bourbon  was  erected ; the  Ecole  Militaire 
was  founded,  and  the  new  church  of  St.  Genevieve 
arose  on  a majestic  plan.  The  place  Louis  XV  and 
its  colonnades  were  begun,  the  Champs  Elysees 
replanted,  and  the  Ecole  de  Medeciue  erected.  The 
manufactory  of  porcelain  alSevreswas  established, 
and  boulevards  formed  on  the  south  of  Paris. 
Several  fountains  were  erected;  and  among  them 
that  of  the  rue  de  Grenelle,  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Bouchardon.  Another  foundling  hospital 
was  established;  the  fronts  of  St.  Sulpice  and  St. 
Eustache  constructed,  and  the  King's  Garden  en- 
larged and  enriched.  * . 

. Louis  XVI  w as  desirous  of  completing  the  embel- 
lishments begun  by  his  predecessors.  He  continued 
the  churches  of  St.  Genevieve  and  La  Madeleine, 
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ind  built  that  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roule  and  several 
others.*  He  also  repaired  the  Palais  de  Justice , 
and  founded  or  augmented  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

The  boulevards  to  the  south  were  adorned  with 
houses  and  pleasure  grounds;  and,  in  the  northern 
faubourgs,  habitations,  displaying  an  elegant  and 
varied  taste,  were  erected. 

The  French  theatres,  the  French  and  Italian 
Opera-Houses,  the  Opera-Cpmique,  and  other 
theatres,  arose  in  such  quick  succession  that  they 
seemed  as  if  produced  by  magic. 

The  old  markets  were  enlarged,  and  new  ones 
formed;  the  fountain  des  Innocents,  the  master- 
piece of  Goujon,  was  exhibited  in  an  insulated 
mass  ; and  the  cupola  of  the  Halle  aux  bleds  seemed 
to  rival  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Steam- 
engines  were  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
for  the  distribution  of  water  into  different  quarters 
of  the  city;  and  the  pont  Louis  XVI  formed  a 
communication  between  the  faubourg  St.  Hon  ore 
and  that  ofSt.  Germain. 

The  new  walls  of  Paris,  with  their  barriers  like 
triumphal  gates,  were  raised  towards  the  end  of 
this  reign.  They  increased  the  superlicies  ol  Paris, 
added  considerably  to  its  revenue,  and  gave  a new 
aspect  to  its  faubourgs. 

Tile  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  furnished  with 
shops  of  every  kind,  gave  the  Parisians  an  idea  of 
the  bazaars  of  Egypt  and  Persia  ; and  the  Mont  de 
Pi6te  was  instituted  in  the  Marais. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the 
Bastile  was  demolished,  and  the  reign  of  terror 
threatened  the  monuments  of  the  fine  arts  with 
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destruction.  But  under  the  Directory,  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  was  opened,  and  during  the  consular 
and  imperial  government,  Paris  assumed  more  than 
its  former  splendour.  Grand  projects  of  public 
utility  were  adopted,  and  many  were  executed 
with  unexampled  celerity.  The  place  du  Carrousel 
was  disencumbered  of  the  deformed  buildings 
which  arose  in  front  of  the  Sovereign’s  palace ; the 
Louvre  was  completed;  the  new  gallery  between 
that  palace  and  the  Tuileries  was  begun,  and  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  improved,  while  the 
magnificent  rue  de  Rivoli  gave  it  a more  striking 
appearance,  and  the  streets  carried  through  the 
place  Vendome  to  the  boulevards,  established  a 
line  communication  between  that  garden  and  the 
Chaussee  d’Antin  : a new  and  spacious  market  was 
formed  on  the  site  of  the  convent  des  Jafcobins, 
near  the  rue  St.  Honore;  and  two  others  near  the 
abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  that  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres  : three  handsome  bridges  were 
built,  and  new  quays  were  formed  on  each  bank  of 
the  river.  The  place  de  la  Bastile,  intersected 
by  a navigable  canal,  was  begun,  with  a spacious 
basin  for  boats  and  barges,  and  where  a colossal 
monument,  while  it  strikes  the  spectator  with 
wonder,  will  afford  an  ample  supply  of  water  to 
the  neighbourhood.  Near  it  a vast  granary  of  re- 
serve was  constructed;  the  Bank  of  France  was. 
established  in  theHotel  Toulouse,  and  a magnificent 
Exchange  was  begun.  The  canal  de  l’Ourcq  was 
brought  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  a spacious  and 
elegant  basin  formed  for  it  near  the  barrier  de  la 
Villette.  Fifteen  new  fountains  were  erected  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  several  wide  streets 
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and  spacious  markets  were  opened.  The  palace 
and  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  were  improved  and 
enlarged,  and  the  column  of  the  place  Venddme 
erected.  The  three  great  cemeteries  were  defin- 
itively fixed  without  the  barriers ; and  five  pub- 
lic slaughter-houses,  called  Abattoirs,  were  con- 
structed at  the  extremities  of  the  faubourgs.  The. 
churches  of  Paris,  devastated  during  the  revo- 
lution, were  repaired  and  embellished.  More  than 
four  millions  sterling  were  expended  on  these  works 
and  embellishments  in  the  course  of  twelve  years. 

Louis  XVIII,  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, has  given  orders  to  continue  with  activity  all 
the  improvements  and  embellishments  of  his  ca^ 
pital.  The  waste  ground  between  Chaillot  and 
Passy  will  be  laid  out  in  elegant  streets  and  public 
walks,  shaded  with  trees ; the  abattoirs  have  been 
opened  for  public  use;  the  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze,  of  the  great  Henry,  “the  hero  and  father 
of  his  subjects,”  has  resumed  its  appropriate  station 
on  the  Pont  Neuf;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV  has  been  erected  upon  the  place  dcs  Vic- 
loires;  a new  quart ier  commenced  near  Chaillot; 
several  barriers  completed;  a new  opera-house 
built;  a chapel  constructed  in  the  Temple,  and 
another  in  the  rued’Anjou;  several  convents  and 
seminaries  re-established;  many  churches  repaired 
and  embellished,  and  the  quay  des  Champs  Elysees 
and  other  quays  finished.  To  conclude,  besides 
the  works  above-mentioned,  those  of  the  canal  de 
l’Ourcq,  the  Exchange,  the  triumphal  arch  de 
l’Etoile,  the  church  de  la  Madeleine,  and  the  hotel 
for  the  minister  of  the  Finances  have  been  con- 
siderably advanced,  or  are  now  in  active  progress. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


' or  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PARIS,  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL. 


Situation  and  Climate.  — Paris  is  situated  at 
48o  5 o'  1 4"  north  latitude,  and  200  0.5 " east  longi- 
tude of  London.  The  French  reckon  their  first 
meridian  from  the  royal  Observatory  of  Paris.  The 
longest  day  is  sixteen  hours  six  minutes,  *and  the 
shortest  eight  hours  ten  minutes.  The  distance 
of  Paris,  in  leagues  of  2,000  toises,  from  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Europe  and  France  is  as  follows: 


FROM  LEAGUES. 

Berlin 247 

Constantinople....  600 

Copenhagen 182 

Dresden aio 

Lisbon 43o 

Amsterdam i5o 

Hamburgh 166 

London io5 

Madrid  ..........  3ao 


FROM  LEAGUES. 

Milan  01^ 

Naples 

Ml 

St.  Petcrsburgh  . . . 

f,8o 

Rome 

38a 

Stockholm 

4io 

Vienna 

280 

Lyons. 

Marseilles  

Bordeaux 

*47 

Its  circumference  is  13,897  toises,  or  6r*-  leagues, 
twenty-five  to  the  degree  ; its  surface  is  3,409  hec- 
tares 5 its  diameter  about  two  leagues.  The  greatest 
mean  heat  is  270  of  Reaumur,  though  in  1802  it 
rose  to  297  degrees.  The  mean  term  of  the  cold 
is  70  below  zero.  The  Seine  is  commonly  frozen 
at  the  eighth  degree  below  zero.  In  1709  the  ther- 
mometcrfell  to  lSjdegrees,  andin  1788  to  167  below 
the  freezing  point.  The  mean  temperature  is  io° 
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above  ice.  The  greatest  height  of  the  barometer 
is  9.8-  inches,  the  least  9yj  inches,  and  the  mean 
twenty-eight  inches.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain 
is  907  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
south-west  and  north-east.  Storms  are  unfre- 
quent, and  the  winds  are  not  violent.  The  rains  are 
gentle,  but  snow  is  often  abundant,  and  the  fogs 
are  common  and  heavy.  On  the  north,  the  city 
is  screened  by  hills  from  the  cold  winds;  the  greater 
part  of  it  lies  in  a vast  plain,  with  rising  grounds 
towards  the  south.  The  surrounding  country,  natu- 
rally barren  and  calcareous,  is  rendered  fertile  by 
the  accumulation  of  manure.  There  are  in  Paris 
twenty-seveu  thousand,  four  hundred  houses;  one 
thousand  and  seventy  streets;  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  alleys,  not  thoroughfares;  forty-nine 
quays;  eight  wharfs;  sixteen  bridges;  nineteen 
boulevards;  and  sixty  barriers.  There  are  also 
twenty-eight  highways  (routes  roy ales)  which  lead 
to  the  capital. 

Rivers. — The  Seine,  which  traverses  the  capital 
from  east  to  west,  rises  in  the  forest  of  St.  Seine, 
in  the  department  of  the  Cote-d’Or.  It  runs  seventy 
leagues  and  receives  the  Aube,  the  \onne,  and  the 
Marne,  before  it  enters  Paris  between  the  barriers 
of  La  Rapee  and  La  Garre.  The  lengLh  of  its  course, 
in  the  interior  of  Paris,  is  about  two  leagues.  Its 
breadth,  at  the  Pont  du  Jardin  du  Roi,  is  four  lnm  - 
dred  and  twenty  French  feet;  at  the  Pont  JVeuf, 
it  is  nine  hundred  and  nine  feet;  and  at  the  Quay  dc 
Chaillot  only  four  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  and 
a half.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  water  betw  een 
the  Pont  Neuf  and  the  Pont  Royal  is  twenty 
inches  in  a second.  Its  inundations  are  not  fre- 
PART  I.  9 
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(|uent,  only  fifty-three  being  reckoned  since  the 
year  8*12.  Its  greatest  elevation,  which  was  measur- 
ed with  much  exactness,  was  in  171 1,  when  it  rose 
lo  twenty-four  feet  nine  inches.  Upon  the  Pont 
Koyal  and  the  Pont  de  la  Tournelle  are  metrical 
scales  by  which  its  elevation  may  be  ascertained. 
After  having  watered  Paris,  and  received  the  Oise, 
the  Eure,  and  the  Rille,  it  pursues  a course  of  eighty- 
live  leagues,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Havre.  The 
water,  though  commonly  limpid  and  salubrious, 
is  apt  to  prove  laxative  lo  strangers.  Chad,  eels, 
carp,  perch,  lampreys,  salmon,  and  trout  are 
caught  in  it;  but  its  chief  advantage  is  the  easy 
and  cheap  means  it  affords  of  supplying  the  capital 
with  articles  of  consumption.  It  is  covered  with 
barges  and  floats  laden  with  wood, 'charcoal,  wine, 
corn,  fruits,  and  all  the  other  productions  of  the 
country  and  its  foreign  commerce. 

The  small  river  Bievre,  or  des  Gobelins,  rises  at 
Guyencourt,  near  Versailles,  and  falls  into  the  Seine 
above  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  after  having  traversed  part 
of  the  faubourg  St.  Marcel.  It  is  not  navigable,  nor 
is  its  water  lit  to  drink;  but  is  useful  by  setting 
in  motion  several  mills,  and  is  excellent  for  dveing. 

Islands. — The  Seine  forms  three  islands  in  the 
interior  of  Paris ; the  most  eastern,  called  lie  de 
Louviers , is  uninhabited,  and  serves  as  a depot  for 
lire-wood;  it  has  a wooden  bridge  which  leads  to- 
wards the  Arsenal.  Next  is  the  lie  St.  Louis , sur- 
rounded with  quays,  and  inhabited  since  the  time 
of  Louis  XIII;  it  communicates  with  the  city  by 
three  bridges.  The  third  island,  called  lie  de  la 
Cite,  formerly  terminated  at  the  rue  de  Harlay, 
behind  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Its  prolongation  was 
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effected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  by  annexing  to  it 
two  small  islands. 

Population. — A census,  taken  in  1817,*  gives 
713,765  as  the  number  of  persons  domiciliated  at 
Paris,  independent  of  strangers  and  troops  which 
are  continually  varying.  In  1822,  there  were  26,880 
births,  including 9,761  illegitimate  children;  23,282 
deaths,  including  1,084  hy  the  small-pox;  7, 167 
marriages;  and  1,421  still-born  children.  In  1825 
the  number  of  suicides  was  5po.  The  greatest  mor- 
tality prevails  in  the  months  of  May  and  December. 

Of  the  713,765  inhabitants  of  Paris,  16,000  are 
soldiers,  600  attached  to  the  Court,  nearly  3oo 
belonging  to  the  police,  4oo  advocates,  1 14  notaries, 
i5o  attorneys,  200  bailiffs,  i5o  lottery  clerks,  3oo 
actors  and  actresses,  200  dancers,  choristers,  and 
Jigurnns , 3 10  musicians,  1,000  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  apothecaries,  5oo  painters  and  sculptors,  38, 000 
shopkeepers,  600  printers  and  engravers,  3,328 
ecclesiastics  and  nuns,  i,34o  cabriolet  and  hackney- 
coach  proprietors,  12,000  door-porters,  80,000  ser- 
vants of  both  sexes,  6,ooostudents  of  law,  medicine, 
etc.,  34,ooo  school-boys,  pupils  iu  colleges,  etc., 
4 7,000  widows,  5oo  commercial  agents,  etc.,  74 
bankers,  l\io  clerks,  etc.,  of  the  Post-Office,  5oo 
driversof  diligences  and  mail  coaches,  i,2oodancing- 
masters,  inusic-masters,  etc. — 366, 000  persons  live 
by  their  revenue  or  industry ; and  348, 000  by  daily 
labour,  including  77,11)2  wrho  receive  relief.  On  the 
t st  of  January,  1822,  there  were  in  the  hospitals, 
3,987  patients,  9,771  old  and  infirm  persons,  and 

* All  these  calculations  arc  given  to  the  latest  periods 
to  which  the  official  accounts  arc  made  up. 
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i2,58o  foundlings.  The  population  of  the  prisons 
is  reckoned  at  5,ooo. 

Consumption.  — In  1 8*2*2  the  consum ption  of  Paris 
was  as  follows: — wine 858,5 13  hectolitres;*  brandy 
42,764  hect. ; cider  and  perry,  8,p55  hect. ; vinegar, 
16, 176  hect.;  beer,  176,759  hect.;  grapes,  3,196,146 
demi-kilogrammes. 

Oxen,  75,945 ; cows,  8,820 ; calves,  77,754 ; sheep, 
070,531 ; pigs  and  wild-boars,  88,925;  coarse  meat 
sold. without  weighing,  1,677,964  kilogrammes; 
offal,  4 79, 1 70  kil. ; dry  cheese^  i,3oi,  682  kil. 

Sea-fish  sold  in  the  markets  to  the  amount  of 
5,498,842  francs;  oysters,  988,862  fr. ; fresh  w'ater 
fish,  53i,6o4  fr. ; poultry  and  game,  8,147,227  fr. ; 
butler,  8,103,707  fr.  ; eggs,  5,691,232  ; fr.  hay, 
9,000,226  trusses;  straw,  12,865, 100  bundles;  oats, 
1,092,354  hectolitres. 

In  1821  there  was  consumed  of  barley,  87,744 
hectolitres;  hops,  65,585kilolitres ; 1,000, i35steres 
of  lire-wood;  3,949,454  faggots;  1,019,804  voies 
of  charcoal;  563,864  hect.  of  coals. 

The  consumption  of  flour  is  estimated,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  at  i,5oo  sacks  a day.  When  bread  is 
dearer  out  of  Paris  than  within,  it  is  carried  with- 
out the  city  instead  of  being  brought  into  it;  and 
then  the  daily  consumption  has  no  fixed  rule.  In 
1823  the  loaf  of  four  pounds  varied  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  sous. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  • Lavoisier, 
the  consumption  of  Paris  in  1789  amounted  to 
I99»72°>°°o  livrcs.  A calculation  ofM.  Benoiston 

1 

* For  comparative  scale  of  weights  ami  measures,  see 
lNTR0DDCT10?r. 
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de  Chateau  Neuf,  shows  that  in  1817  it  amounted 
to  32i,aoo,ooo  fr. ; in  which  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  reckoned  for  1 5,ooo,ooo fr.;  grocery,  78,283,000 
fr.  ; water,  6,200,000  fr. ; milk,  12,000,000  fr. ; salt, 

2.187.000  fr.;  tobacco  and  snuff,  7,44*2,000  fr. ; 
bread,  37,964,000  fr. ; wine,  48,902,000  fr. ; but- 
chers’ meat  and  pork,  39,424,000  fr. 

The  oysters  sold  annually  at  Paris  upon  an  aver- 
age are  1,200,000  dozens;  haricots,  66,000  setiers; 
lentils,  4t>,ooo  set. ; peas,  36, 000  set. ; potatoes, 

2 1 5.000  to  220,000  set. ; olive  oil,  6,670  hectolitres; 
seed  oil,  4^*95o  hect. ; sugar,  11,000,000  lbs.; 
coffee,  5,ooo,ooo  lbs.  ; soap,  9,500,000  lbs. 

Taxes. — The  population  of  Paris  pays  annually 
the  following  sums  in  taxes,  fees,  etc. — Land- 
tax,  io,4o4,ooo  fr. ; personal  do.  6, 200,000  fr. ; 
door  and  window  do.  -1,942,000  fr. ; do.  upon 
patents,  4,626,000  fr. ; indirect  d$,  10,000,000  fr. ; 
judicial  expenses,  commercial  contracts,  registers, 
mortgages,  fines,  etc.,  14,200,000  fr. ; tax  upon 
building  materials,  i,3oo,ooofr. ; do.  upon  journals, 
maps,  public  conveyances  and  passports,  2,000,000 
fr. ; lottery,  25, 000, 000  fr. ; which  forms  a total  of 
76,000,000  fr.  To  this  must  be  added  22,100,000 
fr.  of  excise  duties  levied  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
at  the  barriers;  6,5i5,ooo  fr.  levied  upon  pro- 
visions sojd  in  the  markets;  and  7,726,600  fr.  upon 
the  profits  of  the  gaming  houses,  which  form  a 
grand  total  of  iii,34i,6oo  fr.  To  this  sum  may 
still  be  added  the  custom  duties  paid  upon  all 
foreign  produce  entering  the  capital,  which  carries 
the  annual  amount  of  the  public  and  municipal 
taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  i55  fr. 
per  head. 
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Tariff  of  the  Excise  and  Entrance  Duties. — Wine 
in  wood, 23  fr.  locent.  per  hectolitre ; do.  inboltles, 

35  cents. ; vinegar,  verjuice,  etc.  in  wood  or  bottles, 

1 4 l''-  85  c.;  brandy  in  wood,  (under -29.  degrees) 

47  fr.  3o.  c.;  do.  (from  29  to  28  degrees)  78  fr.  10c.; 
do.  (28  degrees  and  upwards),  spirituous  liquors 
ard  odoriferous  spirits  in  wood  or  bottles,  121  fr. ; 
cider,  perry,  and  mead,  12  fr.  10  c. ; beer  (brought 
to  Paris),  4 fr.  4oc-  ? do.  (brewed  in  Paris),  5 fr.  3oc. ; 
olive  oil,  44  fr-  ; other  oils,  22  fr.  Oxen,  24  Jr.  per 
bead;  cows,  i5  fr. ; calves,  6 fr. ; sheep,  1 fr.  5oc. ; 
bogs  and  wild  boars,  9 fr.;  coarse  meat  sold  with- 
out weighing,  20  cents,  per  kilogramme;  offal, 

5 c.  Fire-wood,  2 fr.  perstere;  white  wood,  1 fr. 

5oc.  Fagots,  5 fr.  per  hundred;  charcoal,  75c. 
for  two  hectolitres.  Coals,  5o  c.  per  hectolitre. 

Dry  hay  (in  trusses  of  five  kilogrammes),  4 h*.  per 
100  trusses;  straw,  i.fr. ; oats,  5oc.  per  hectolitre ; 
quick  lime,  1 fr.  20  c.  ; plaster,  56  c.  Rough  stone, 

60  c.  per  cubic  metre.  Hewn  stone,  1 fr.  perstere, 

(one  store  of  marble  and  granite  reckons  for  10  of 
hewn  stone).  Large  slates,  5 fr.  per  moo;  small 
do.  4 lr-  j bricks,  (>  fr. ; tiles,  7 fr.  5o  c. ; square 
pavements,  5 fr.  Potters’  clay  and  sand,  60  c.  per 
stcrc.  Turf,  1 fr.  per  100.  Laths,  10  fr,  per  100 
bundles.  Wood,  various  rates  per  metre,  or  per 
stere,  according  to  the  quality  or  form.  Dry  cheese, 

10  c.  per  kilogramme;  salt,  5o  c. ; white  wax  and 
wax  candles,  5o  c. ; bces’-wax  20  c.;  bops,  10  c. 
Tallow,  and  tallow  candles,  5 fr.  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. Barley  1 fr.  per  hectolitre. 

Detailed  instructions  are  annexed  to  the  tariff, 
by  which  its  application  is  regulated  in  all  cases, 
■^and  abuses  in  levying  the  duties  arc  prevented. 
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The  duty  upon  grapes,  with  certain  exceptions,  is 
fixed  annually  at  the  time  of  the  vintage.  Every 
driver  of  vehicles  containing  articles  subject  to  the 
duty,  is  bound  to  make  declaration  thereof  at  the 
bureau  before  he  enters  Paris ; to  show  his  way- 
bill to  the  excise-officers  ; and  pay  the  duties,  upon 
pain  of  a fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  articles  in 
question.  The  officers  have  power  to  make  any 
examination  necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his 
declarations.  Any  article  introduced  without  hav- 
ing been  declared,  or  upon  a false  declaration,  is 
liable  to  be  seized.  Persons  in  private  carriages 
upon  springs  cannot  be  detained  for  the  exami- 
nation of  their  packages,  such  detention  being  con- 
sidered an  abuse  of  authority.  Every  person,  how- 
ever, suspected  of  availing  himself  of  such  excep- 
tion, in  order  to  defraud  the  revenue,  is  liable  to 
have  his  carriage  examined,  but  if  no  fraud  be 
found,  can  lodge  a complaint  against  the  officer. 
The  excise  officers  cannot  use  the  probing-iron  in 
their  examination  of  boxes,  packages,  etc.  declar- 
ed to  contain  goods  that  may  suffer  damage.  Dili- 
gences, waggons,  carts,  cabriolets  and  all  hired 
carriages,  or  carriages  for  transport,  are  subject  to 
the  examination  of  the  officers.  No  individual, 
whatever  be  his  dignity,  office,  or  functions,  is 
exempt  from  the  duties. 

Expenses  of  Dress,  Fashions,  Ornaments,  etc. — 
V\  oollcncloth  io,ooo,ooofrj  woollenstuffs4, 000,000 
fr.  ; tailors’ work  2,000,000  fr. ; silkgoods2,5oo,ooo 
fr. ; hemp-cloth,  cambrics,  and  calicoes,  i5,ooo;ooo 
fr. ; dress-making  i, 000,000  fr. ; hosiery  and  hats 
5,5oo,ooo  fr.  j boots  and  shoes  12,600,000  fr.  ; 
haberdashery  2,800,000  fr.  j furs  and  skins  800,000 
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fr. ; feathers  and  flowers  1 5, 000,000  fr. ; gloves  and 
perfumery  5, 000, 000  fr.  5 ornamental  hair  and 
wrigs  2,000,000  fr.  j millinery,  fringes  and  ribbons 

2.000. 000  fr. ; washing 2, 5oo, 000  fr.  ; gold  and  silver 
goods  2,000,000  fr. ; clocks  and  watches,  i,5oo,ooo 
fr.  j upholstery  3, 000, 000  fr. ; toys  i,4oo,ooo  fr. ; 
musical  instruments  1,000,000  fr.  5 gilt  bronzes 

600.000  fr.  ; hard wax'e  3,ooo,ooo  fr. ; cutlery  700,000 
fr.; locksmiths1  work  i,5oo,ooofr.  jsadlery, carriages, 
and  harnesses  800,000  fr. ; blacksmiths’  work 

1.848.000  fr. ; writing  paper  12,000,000  fr. ; books 
and  binding  1,400,000  fr. ; engravings,  plates,  etc. 

1.000. 000  fr.  ; paper  hangings  1,600,000  fr. ; porce- 
lain 2,5oo,ooofr. ; glass-ware  1,200,000  fr. ; earthen- 
ware i,5oo,ooo  fr.  ; optical  instruments 5oo, 000  fr. ; 
braziers-ware  1,000,000  fr. ; tin  ware  3oo,ooo  fr. ; 
rents  £4,000,000  fr-  j house  building,  and  repairs 

16.000. 000  fr. ; theatres,  etc.  6,000,000  fr. ; judicial 
proceedi  ngs,  etc.  8,25o,ooofr ; children  atschools  and 
colleges  6,5o2, 000  fr. ; postage  of  letters  3,65o, 000 
fr. ; journals  2,5oo,ooofr. ; hired  carriages  6,876,000 
fr.  j v gaming  houses,  etc.  24,000,000  fr.  ; lottery 

25.000. 000  fr.  ; prostitutes  800,000  fr.  ; physicians 
and  surgeons  3, 000, 000  fr.  ;*  mineral  waters  600,000 
fr. ; public  baths  320, 000  fr. ; chairs  in  churches, 
gardens,  etc.  3oo,ooo  fr. ; direct  taxes  or  those 
levied  upon  articles  of  consumption  50,702,000 
fr.  j funerals  1,000,000  fr.  ; miscellaneous  articles 

7.500.000  fr.  ; forming  a total  sum  of  2 17,000,000 
Ir.  for  the  consumption  of  the  articles  above 
enumerated.  The  general  total  expenses  of  the  in- 
habitants were  estimated  in  1789,  at  32 1, 947, 100 
|r.  ; and  in  1817,  at  642,896,000  fr.  j which  makes 
it  48  sous  per  day,  or  go3  fr.  per  annum  for  each 
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of  the  715,765  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  Out  of 
this  surn,  about  one-seventh  passes  into  the  Royal 
Treasury. 

Commerce. — Before  the  revolution,  Paris  could 
scarcely  be  called  a commercial  city,  its  exporta- 
tion and  mercantile  speculations  being  upon  a very 
limited  scale.  But  it  is  widely  different  at  present. 
Its  chief  commercial  operations  are  transacted 
by  fifty-nine  principal  banking-houses,  and  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  merchants.  The  negotiation 
of  public  or  private  futid*s  is  committed  to  sixty- 
four  sworn  stock- brokers,  called  agens- de- change , 
who  alone  can  legally  fix  the  course  of  exchange, 
and  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  The 
courtiers  de  commerce , who  are  sixty  in  number, 
exercise  the  same  power  on  the  sale  of  merchan- 
dise. They  meet  daily  at  the  Exchange,  at  tw  o 
o’clock.  Every  week,  chambers  composed  of 
fifteen  of  the  most  considerable  merchants  assem- 
ble at  the  Hotel- de-V ille,  to  consult  and  present 
to  the  government  their  views  on  the  objects  calcu- 
lated to  augment  the  prosperity  of  commerce.  In 
order  to  settle  differences  that  arise  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Paris,  they  choose  from  among  themselves 
a tribunal,  Consisting  of  a president,  eight  judges, 
and  sixteen  assistants  ( suppleans ) whose  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  tradesmen  of 
Paris  are  computed  at  thirty-eight  thousand. 

Manufactures.  — Manufactures  were  in  a lan- 
guishing state  in  France  before  the  administration 
of  Colbert.  Louis  XIV  established  the  manufac- 
tory of  Plate  Glass,  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine ; 
of  tapestry,  called  des gobelins  ; and.  of  carpels,  in 
the  buildings  of  the  Savonnerie.  These  public  csta- 
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blishments  and  a few  private  enterprises  were  at- 
tended with  success.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution,  France  being  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  oilier  nations,, was  compelled  to 
employ  her  internal  resources,  and  many  new  in- 
ventions, with  machinery  and  ingenious  processes, 
were  introduced.  Some  great  capitalists,  assisted 
by  skilful  artists,  established  in  the  vast  buildings 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  manufactories  of 
every  kind.  1 here  are  now  in  Pans,  2 c ,000  looms 
for  spinning,  carding,  and  weaving  wool,  silk,  and 
cotton ; 7,000  workmen  are  employed  in  the  hosi- 
ery-trade, and  not  fewer  than  460,000  pairs  of  hose 
are  annually  made.  The  manufactories  of  porce- 
lain produce  2,3oo,ooo  pieces  of  all  kinds.  The 
annual  exportation  of  shawls  amounts  to  4,800,000 
fr. ; of  silk  goods,  to  4*817,000  fr.  ; of  millinery, 
feathers,  flowers,  and  ribbons,  to  1 1,000,000  fr. 
The  produce  of  clocks  and  watches  amounts  annu- 
ally to  191000,000  fr.  j of  upholstery,  to  12,000,000 
fr. ; of  musical  instruments,  to  2,000,000  fr.  5 of 
optical  instruments,  to  2,000,000  fr.  Of  hats  not 
fewer  than  10,000,000  are  made  every  year.  The 
books  exported  amount  to  2,5oo,ooo  fr. , and  en- 
gravings, to  590,000  fr.  Colours,  mineral  acids, 
and  salts,  formerly  purchased  abroad  at  a great 
expense,  are  now  fabricated  by  the  chemists  of  the 
capital.  The  paper  for  hangings  exhibits  great 
elegance  of  design,  and  beauty  of  colouring.  Every 
kind  of  elegant  furniture  is  made,  as  well  as  steel 
ornaments,  cutlery,  and  arms.  Bronze  is  fashioned 
in  a thousand  forms,  and  some  present  chefs-d'oeuvre 
in  statuary  and  chasing.  Paris  has  long  been  famous 
for  jewellery  and  trinkets  remarkable  for  their 
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elegance  and  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship, 
but  which  certainly  are  wanting  in  solidity.  This 
branch  occupies  about  3, 200  workmen,  w ho  pro- 
duce goods  to  the  value  of  28  millions  of  francs, 
and  use  annually  more  than6,56o  marks  of  gold, 
and  166,  70  marks  of  silver.  Paris  w as  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  fine  specimens  of  typography 
which  issued  from  the  presses  of  the  Stephenses, 
the  Garamonts,  and  the  Barbous.  The  Didots,  par- 
ticularly Didot  the  sen.,  still  support  its  ancient 
reputation  by  the  beautiful  editions  which  they 
produce.  In  short  the  manufactures  of  Paris  are 
now  so  active  that  their  annual  produce  amounts 
to  23o,ooo,ooo  fr.,  of  which  1 12,000,000  fr.  are  con- 
sumed within  its  walls  j upwards  of  44, 000, 000  fr. 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries ; and  nearly 
74,000,000  fr.  are  sent  into  the  departments. 

Fine  Arts. — Francis  I.  introduced  the  Fine 
Arts  into  France  from  Italy.  Under  Louis  XIV, 
Colbert  founded  the  academy  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  $ and  a small  number  of 
privileged  scholars  were  sent  to  Rome  to  study 
the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  The  buildings  erected 
in  the  reign  of  that  Prince,  are  impressed  with 
grandeur.  Under  Louis  XV  the  beautiful  was 
substituted  for  the  sublime*  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI,  Gondouin  produced,  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  begun  under  Louis  XV,  a specimen  of 
architecture  pure,  simple  and  finished  5 and  Vien 
created  a new  School  of  Painting.  At  present  Paris 
possesses  many  artists  who  tread  with  honour  in 
the  steps  of  their  predecessors.  A lively  interest 
for  the  Fine  Arts  was  excited  w hen  the  Louvre  con- 
tained the  finest  paintings  of  the  different  schools. 
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and  the  most  renowned  statues  of  antiquity;  and 
the  ready  access  to, the  Museums,  afforded  to  all 
classes  of  society  without  expense,  contributes  in 
no  small  degree  to  cherish  an  attachment  to  the 
Arts  in  the  public  mind.  Every  two  or  three  years, 
since  1673,  there  has  been,  at  the  Louvre,  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  productions  of  living  artists. 

A distribution  of  prizes  is  made  annually;  by 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Institute ; and 
the  successful  candidates  are  sent  to  Koine  for 
three  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

Sciences. — The  age  of  Louis  X1Y  was  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  the  scientific  works  pro- 
duced in  France;  and  the  successors  to  the  great 
writers  of  that  age  kept  up  the  literary  fame  of 
their  country  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  literature  and 
science  declined,  but  shortly  after,  the  Polytechnic 
School,  the  Normal  School  and  the  Institute  were 
created.  The  physical  sciences  have  been  culti- 
vated in  France,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  with 
the  greatest  success;  and  the  names  of  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Berlhollet,  Vauquelin,  Chaptal,  Lacepede, 
Cuvier,  Dupin,  Gay  Lussac,  Arago,  De  Lamark, 
Thenard,  and  Haiiy  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  The  Academy  of  the  Sciences  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is  one  of  the  first  societies  in  Europe. 
Scientific  men  of  every  nation  arc  always  anxious  to 
attend  the  meetings,  to  which  they  can  be  intro- 
duced by  a member,  to  whom  they  are  personally 
known,  requesting  that  favour  of  the  president. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Parisians. — In  this 
great  city,  where  nearly  a million  of  persons,  hav- 
ing very  little  knowledge  of  each  other,  are  col- 
lected, every  .one  fixes  in  the  quarter  most  suited 
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to  his  fortune,  or  most  favourable  to  his  pursuits. 
The  majority  of  the  population  of  each  quartier  is 
composed  of  a particular  class  of  inhabitants,  with 
peculiar  habits  and  manners.  The  active  and 
polished  Parisian,  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain 
or  the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  is  very  different  from  the 
pensive  inhabitant  of  the  Marais,  and  still  more 
from  the  laborious  and  coarse  natives  of  the  nor- 
thern faubourgs. 

The  constitution  of  the  Parisians,  in  general,  is 
good,  their  complexion  fair,  and  the  women  pos- 
sess those  lively  charms  and  graces  which  many 
think  superior  to  beauty.  The  Parisian  is  industri- 
ous and  inventive,  polite,  inquisitive,  enthusiastic, 
and  inconstant ; endowed  with  wit  and  taste,  but 
satirical ; frivolous,  a slave  to  fashion,  fond  of 
luxury,  and  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Being 
naturally  brave,  his  courage,  when  ill  directed,  has 
been  seen  to  degenerate  into  cruelty  and  ferocity  $ 
and  from  their  excessive  and  extraordinary  cre- 
dulity and  ignorance,  the  populace  are  easily  led 
into  criminal  excesses.  Living  entirely  for  the 
present,  the  Parisian  soon  forgets  his  afflictions, 
consoles  himself  with  the  amusements  of  the  day, 
and  is  too  gay  to  think  of  the  future.  Paris  has 
produced  many  great  geniuses  in  the  sciences,  lite- 
rature, and  the  fine  arts.  The  conversation  of  the 
higher  classes  is  polished,  and  the  learned  are  easy 
of  access  and  communicative.  The  middling  and 
lower  classes  are  good  and-  kind ; and  although 
the  revolution  has  had  an  unfavorable  influence  on 
their  habits  and  morals,  it  is  certain  that  vice  does 
not  present  itself  at  Paris  with  such  effrontery,  as 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

PART  I.  3 
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The  tradesmen  of  Paris,  and  indeed  of  all  France, 
have  an  impolitic  custom  of  asking  much  more 
than  they  will  take.  Even  their  own  countrymen 
are  obliged  to  bargain  and  cheapen  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy.  Travellers,  therefore,  should 
be  very  circumspect  in  the  purchases  they  may 
make.  Those  shops  which  profess  to  sell  a prix 
fixe  are  in  general  little  better  than  the  others. 

A stranger  should  certainly  fix  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  business,  of  the  society  he 
frequents,  or  the  amusements  he  w ishes  to  enjoy. 
In  the  magnificent  hotels  of  the  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, in  the  environs  of  the  Tuileries,  and  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Ilonor6,  are  collected  the  nobility, 
the  ministers,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  andstran- 
• gers  of  distinction.  The  quartier  Feydeau,  the 
Chaussee  d’Antin,  and  the  boulevard  des  Italiens 
arc  occupied  by  bankers,  capitalists  and  stock- 
brokers. The  environs  of  the  Palais  Royal  are 
peopled  by  rich  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  richest  dresses,  newest  fashions, 
and  most  precious  trinkets.  The  hotels  in  this 
opulent  and  active  quarter,  which  is  at  once  the 
centre  of  business  and  diversion,  are  generally 
Idled  with  strangers. 

Luxury  diminishes  as  we  approach  the  rue  St. 
Deuisj  w arehouses  of  silks,  stuffs,  and  linen,  are 
found  towards  the  Pont  JVeuf.  The  quay  dc  la 
Ferraille  displays  its  hardware.  On  the  quay  des 
Orfevrcs  are  the  principal  goldsmiths  and  silver- 
smiths. On  the  quay  des  Lunettes  are  the  op- 
ticians and  shops  for  mathematical  instruments. 
The  Halles  and  the  rue  des  Lombards  are  famed 
for  their  wholesale  groceries.  In  the  rues  Sainte- 
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Apolline  and  Mesl6e  are  the  principal  manufac- 
tories of  gauze,  shawls,  and  fancy  stuffs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Marais  are  annuitants  or 
persons  of  small  fortune.  Lodgings  here  are  spa- 
cious and  very  cheap,  and  the  manners  resemble 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  a provincial  town. 

In  the  tranquil  ami  airy  faubourg  St.  Germain, 
many  persons,  and  chiefly  the  old  nobility,  live  in 
a handsome  style.  Here  also  lodgings  are  cheap. 
The  quartier  St.  Jacques  is  peopled  by  professors, 
men  of  letters,  and  students  of  law  and  medicine. 
Ri  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  re- 
side a great  number  of  advocates  and  persons  con- 
nected with  the  courts  of  law.  As  we  approach  the 
faubourgs,  we  find  the  labouring  classes,  including 
a great  nunfber  of  weavers  and  cotton  spinners,  col- 
lected in  the  vast  buildings  of  the  ancient  monas- 
teries. On  the  borders  of  the  river  Bievre,  are 
tanners,  dyers,  brewers,  wool  and  cotton  spin- 
ning manufactories,  and  manufactories  of  pottery 
and  blankets.  The  extremities  of  the  faubourgs 
are  occupied  by  waste  grounds,  or  gardens  which 
supply  flowers,  vegetables  and  shrubs,  for  the 
wants  and  luxury  of  the  metropolis. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Parisians,  and  of  the  French  in  general,  is  that 
uniform  politeness  which  pervades  all  classes.  One 
is  surprised  at  the  ceremonies  of  courtesy,  the 
bowrs  and  scrapes,  and  expressions  of  politeness 
among  the  lower  orders.  They  greet  each  other 
in  the  streets  with  great  ceremony,  and  always 
address  Monsieur , Madame,  or  Mademoiselle.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Boxing  is  nearly  unknow  n 
in  France. 
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The  prostitutes  being  all  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  police,  are  by  no  means  so  ob- 
trusive and  troublesome  as  in  London.  They  have 
generally  some  settled  occupation  during  the  day, 
and  arc  not  so  profligate  and  degraded  as  in 
.other  large  towns. 

The  Parisians  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing, 
theatrical  entertainments,  public  gardens,  and  pro- 
menades. In  many  of  the  families,  most  agree- 
able parties  meet  in  the  evening  to  join  in  the 
dauce,  the  concert,  or  the  ecarte  table.  A late 
Euglish  writer,  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  description  of 
manners  and  society  in  Paris,  says  of  the  women : — 
“ The  characteristic  feature  of  their  beauty  is  ex- 
pression. Besides  the  ease  of  her  manners,  a French 
woman  has  commonly  a look  of  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity.  The  women  in  the  middle  ranks  are  ac- 
tive and  industrious  wives,  and  tender  mothers. 
The  manners  of  those  in  polished  society  are  play- 
ful and  sprightly;  and  in  gaiety,  accomplishments, 
grace,  and  modesty,  the  Parisian  fair  are  inferior 
to  none.  Rouge  is  not  nearly  so  much  used  as  in 
England ; nor  are  tawdry  ornaments  more  in  vogue. 
The  dress  of  the  fair  sex  in  France  is  at  once 
modest,  simple,  and  beautiful;  their  manners  are 
enchantingly  diffident,  and  certainly  would  scarcely 
startle  the  most  prim  puritan  of  modern  days. 
They  do  not  address  a stranger  at  all,  but  expect 
first  to  be  spoken  to  : their  attire,  we  again  repeat, 
is  infinitely  more  modest  than  that  of  our  own 
fashionables. 

“ From  this  pleasing  and  faithful  portrait  of  fe- 
male manners,  we  turn  with  reluctance  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  other  sex.  Much  of  that 
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attentive  politeness,  which  existed  before  the  revo- 
lution, has  been  exchanged  for  a more  sedate  man- 
ner, and  a feeling  of  independence.  The  company 
of  the  softer  sex  is  too  often  neglected  for  the  cafe, 
the  gaming-table,  and  the  theatre;  and  the  cheva- 
lier, who  never  quitted  his  dame  under  the  ancient 
regime,  is  a character  now  unknown  in  Paris.  The 
character  of  the  men  is,  without  doubt,  consider- 
ably impaired;  tlieir  levity  and  frivolity,  and  their 
good  nature  also,  have  in  many  instances  given 
way  to  a less  amiable  demeanour.”  This  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  military  character  ol  the  nation. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  revolution;  and  the  re- 
publican motto,  “ peace  to  the  cottage,  and  war 
to  the  castle,”  opened  every  country  in  Europe  to 
the  arms  and  rapacity  of  the  French  soldier.  But 
the  military  system  received  its  full  perfection  from 
the  genius  of  Bonaparto;  he  interwove  it  into  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  into  all  the  offices 
of  life,  into  all  the  operations  of  government,  and 
even  into  all  the  intercourse  of  society.  This  as- 
cendancy of  the  military  system  has  greatly  di- 
minished since  the  restoration. 

“ In  this  sketch  of  character,”  says  the  writer 
above  quoted,  “ we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
scrupulous  honesty  of  the  French,  in  restoring  lost 
property  to  its  owner.  The  postilions,  coach- 
men, servants,  etc.  may  generally  be  trusted  will* 
confidence.  The  tradesmen  aUo,  though  they  will 
ask  more  than  they  mean  to  take  for  their  goods, 
will  cheerfully,  and  unasked,  restore  to  you  your 
purse,  umbrella,  cane,  or  any  thing  you  may  have 
left  in  their  shop  hy  accident,  and  even  if  not  re- 
claimed for  a considerable  time.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STATE  COUNCILS. — CHAMBERS  OF  PEERS  AND  DEPU- 
TIES.— king’s  household. — public  offices,  etc. 

King’s  Councils. — The  council  of  ministers  is 

9 

composed  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  assemble 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  under  the  presi- 
dency of  one  of  their  members,  nominated  for 
that  purpose.  They  deliberate  op  administrative 
legislation,  on  all  that  concerns  the  general  police, 
the  safety  of  the  throne  and  kingdom,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  authority. 

Privy  Council. — The  number  of  the  members  of 
this  council  is  not  fixed.  It  is  composed  of  sucli 
princes  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  blood,  as 
the  King  thinks  proper  to  summon  to  it,  and  of 
the  secretaries  and  ministers  of  state.  The  only 
affairs  which  they  discuss  arc  such  as  are  specially 
submitted  to  them. 

Cabinet  Councils. — These  arc  composed  of  the 
secretaries^  state,  four  ministers  of  state  at  the 
most,  and  two  councillors  of  state  appointed  by 
the  King  for  each  council.  His  Majesty  or  the 
president  of  the  cbuncil  of  ministers  presides. 

Council  of  State. — This  council  is  composed  of 
all  the  persons  on  whom  the  King  has  been  pleased 
to  confer  the  title  of  conseillcrs  d'etat,  or  maitres 
de  requetes.  They  arc  divided  into  two  classes; 
via.  those  on  ordinary  and  those  on  extraordinary 
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service.  The  members  on  ordinary  service  form 
six  committees,  viz.  of  legislation,  litigation,  the 
interior  and  commerce,  the  finances,  war,  and  the 
marine  and  colonies. 

The  committee  of  legislation,  composed  of  six 
councillors  of  state  and  eight  masters  of  requests, 
prepares  all  law-projects  and  regulations  upon 
civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  as* 
semhles  at  Wo.  i3,  Place  Venddme. 

The  committee  of  litigation  discusses  all  disputes 
that  arise  among  the  clerks  and  officers  of  the 
government.  It  is  composed  of  seven  councillors 
of  state,  and  eight  masters  of  requests.  Its  opin- 
ions when  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  ordonnanc.es 
are  deliberated  upon  and  decided  by  the  council 
of  state,  and  then  presented  for  the  royal  signa- 
ture by  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  is  its  presi- 
dent. It  assembles  at  Wo.  i3.  Place  Vcndome. 

The  committee  of  the  interior  and  commerce, 
presided  by  the  minister  of  that  department,  as- 
sembles at  Wo.  1 1 6,  rue  de  Grenelle,  faubourg  St. 
Germain.  It  is  composed  of  seven  councillors  of 
state  and  six  masters  of  requests,  and  proposes 
law-projects  connected  with  the  home  department. 

The  committee  of  the  finances  proposes  the  law- 
projects  and  regulations  appertaining  to  that  de- 
partment. It  meets  at  the  Hotel  du  Tresor  Royal,' 
Wo.  4t,  rue  Weuve  des  Petits  Champs. 

The  committee  of  war,  composed  of  four  coun- 
cillors of  state  and  five  masters  of  requests,  assem- 
bles at  Wo.  6i,  rue  dc  l’CJniversite.  They  deliberate 
on  all  the  matters  which  the  minister  of  war 
chooses  to  confide  to  them. 

The  committee  of  the  marine  and  colonics,  com- 
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posed  of  lour  councillors  of  slate  and  three  ma- 
sters of  requests,  assembles  al  the  hotel  of  the 
minister  of  the  marine,  JNo.  2,  rue  Royale  St. 
llonorc.  It  examines  all  questions  relative  to  the 
navy,  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister. 

Chamber  OF  Peers,  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg , 
rue  du  V augirard. — This  body  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  legislative  power.  Their  sanction  is 
necessary  lor  the  enactment  of  all  new  laws,  upon 
which  they  deliberate  and  vote  with  closed  doors. 
The  Chamber  is  composed  of  Peers  created  by  the 
King,  possessing  the  hereditary  titles  of  Duke, 
Marquis,  Count,  Viscount,  and  Baron,  who  lake 
their  seat  in  the  chamber  at  the  age  of  twenty-live 
years,  and  vote  at  thirty.  It  is  convoked  by  the 
King  during  the  session  of  the  deputies  of  the  de- 
partments only,  and  has  the  chancellor  of  France 
for  its  president.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  are  Peers 
in  their  own  right.  IVo  petitions  can  be  presented 
to  the  chamber  except  in  writing.  It  takes  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  committed  bv  its  own  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  cases  ol  high-treason,  and  attempts 
against  the  safety  of  the  state.  Of  the  ecclesiastical 
peers,  cardinals  have  the  title  of  duke,  and  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  that  of  count.  The  eldest 
sons  of  peers  bear  the  following  titles: — viz.  The 
eldest  son  of  a duke,  the  title  of  marquis;  of  a 
marquis,  that  of  count;  of  a count,  that  of  vis- 
count; of  a viscount,  that  of  baron  ; and  of  a 
baron,  that  of  chevalier.  The  younger  sons  ol 
peers  bear  the  title  next  in  degree  to  that  of  their 
elder  brother.  The  title  given  to  a peer  of  France 
is  Sa  Seigneurie. 
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Chamber  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Departments, 
lJalais  Bourbon. —This  chamber  is  composed  of 
the  deputies  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges,  who 
are  nominated  lor  seven  years.  They  are  required 
to  be  French  subjects  who  enjoy  civil  rights,  are 
upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  pay  at  least 
one  thousand  francs  per  annum  in  direct  taxes. 
The  president  is  chosen  by  the  King,  out  of  five 
candidates  presented  by  the  deputies.  Its  meet- 
ings are  public,  but  strangers  may  be  excluded 
upon  the  demand  of  five  members.  For  the  ex- 
amination of  law-projects  sent  to  it  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  chamber  divides  itself  into  bureaus. 
It  is  convoked  annually  by  the  King,  who  can 
prorogue  or  dissolve  it  at  pleasure.  In  case  of 
dissolution  a new  chamber  must  be  created  within 
the  space  of  three  months. 

King’s  Household. — The  civil  establishment  of 
the  King’s  household  is  divided  into  six  sections, 
called  services,  viz.  ist,  Grand  Almonry  of  France, 
of  which  the  office  and  treasury  are  at  No.  33i, 
rue  St.  Honore  ; 2d,  Grand  Master  of  France,  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  palais  Bourbon  j 3d,  Grand 
Ghamberlain,  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  No.  2, 
rue  St.  Florentiu-  4th,  Grand  Equerry,  office  at 
No.  14,  Place  du  Carrousel ; 5th,  Grand  Hunts- 
man, office  at  No.  26,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg; 
6th,  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  No.  12,  rue 
de  Varennes. 

King  s Household.  Troops.—  The  King’s  House- 
hold troops  consist  of  the  four  companies  of  his 
Majesty’s  body  guards,  the  company  of  the  King’s 
ordinary  foot  guards,  the  King’s  Marachaux  and 
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Fourriers  de  logis,  and  the  company  of  Monsieur’s 
body  guards. 

The  companies  of  the  body  guards  are  respec- 
tively named  after  the  dukes  who  command 
them  ; and  are  distinguished  by  belts  of  different 
colours,  as  follow: — Company  of  Havre,  white;  — 
ofNoailles,  blue; — ofGrammont,  green  ; — of  Lux- 
embourg, yellow.  The  twTo  former  companies 
keep  garrison  at  Versailles,  and  the  two  latter 
at  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  Their  hotel  at  Paris  is 
on  the  quay  d’Orsay. 

The  company  of  the  King’s  ordinary  foot- guards  . 
occupy  barracks  at  No.  5,  rue  Neuve  du  Luxem- 
bourg. 

The  King’s  Marechaux  and  Fourriers  de  logis  dwell 
at  No.  28,  rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre. 

The  company  of  Monsieur’s  body  guards  have 
their  barracks  at  No.  i56,  rue  de- Grenelle  St. 
Germain. 

A company  of  guards,  called  compagnie  des  gardes 
de  la  Prevote  de  V Hotel,  was  disbanded  in  1817, 
but  the  office  of  Lieutenant-general  de  VEpee  is 
still  retained. 

The  general  administration  of  the  King’s  house- 
hold troops  is  at  No.  »5,  rue  St.  Georges ; the 
treasury  at  the  galerie  Neuve,  Palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries;  and  the  hospital  at  No.  12,  rue  Blanche. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  royal  guards, 
which  form  lour  divisions,  two  of  infantry  and 
two  of  cavalry.  Each  division  is  composed  of 
two  brigades,  and  each  brigade  of  two  regiments.  * 

Four  marshals  of  France,  appointed  by  the  king, 
perform  quarterly  near  his  person,  the  functions 
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of  major-general  of  the  royal  guards.  The  di- 
visions are  commanded  by  lieutenant-generals,  and 
the  brigades  by  major-generals.  They  also  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  inspectors-gcneral,  and  corre- 
spond directly  with  the  minister  of  war. 

Each  regiment  of  infantry  is  composed  of  three 
battalions  organised  like  those  of  the  line.  Each 
regiment  of  cavalry  consists  of  six  squadrons. 

The  artillery  of  the  royal  guards  is  composed 
of  three  regiments ; one  of  foot,  which  has  eight, 
companies,  one  of  horse- artillery,  which  has  four, 
and  one  of  train,  which  has  six.  The  artillery  of 
the  royal  guards  is  stationed  at  Vincennes.  The 
King  is  colonel-general  of  this  corps.  ' 

The  general  staff  is  established  in  the  galerie 
jN'euve,  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  hospital  is  in 
the  r.ue  tit.  Dominique,  Gros  Caillou. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE* 

AN d their  general  branches. 

Minister  of  Justice. — This  branch  of  the  public 
service  comprehends  the  following  sections  : 

General  Administration  and  Residence,  No.  in,  Place 
Venddme. 

Commission  of  the  Seal,  No.  6,  Place  Louis  XV. 

Royal  Printing-Oflice,  No.  89,  Vieille  rue  du  Temple. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — Residence  and 
office,  No.  16,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

Mjnister  of  the  Interior. — This  department  is 
divided  into  several  sections,  as  follow: — Resi- 
dence, No.  111,  rue  de  Grcnellc  St.  Germain. 

* Audiences  of  the  ministers  must  he  requested  hy 
letter,  and  on  stamped  paper. 
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Division  of  Commerce,  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  No. 
iot,  rue  dc  Grenclle  St.  Germain.  , 

General  Direction  of  the  Departmental  Administration, 
and  that  of  the  Police,  No.  1 16,  rue  de  Grenellc  St.  Ger- 
main. 

Commission  of  Mineral  Waters,  No.  ioi,  rue  de  Grc- 
ncllc  St.  Germain. 

General  Direction  of  the  Haras  and  Agriculture,  No. 
1 3,  rue  des  Saints  Peres. 

General  Council  of  Prisons,  Minister’s  residence. 

Council  of  Agriculture,  No.  iaa,  rue  de  Grenelle  St. 
Germain. 

Commission  for  verifying  goods  subject  to  duties,  No. 
i3,  rue  des  Saints  Peres. 

Sworn  Jury  for  examining  prohibited  goods,  No.  7, 
rue  Neuve  des  Rons  Enfans. 

Consulting  Committee  upon  the  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

General  Direction  of  Bridges  and  Highways,  No.  19, 
Place  VendAme. 

Administration  of  Telegraphs,  No.  9,  rue  de  l’Cni- 
versite.  By  the  telegraphs  of  Paris,  a communication  is 
received  from  Calais  in  three  minutes ; from  Lille  in  two ; 
from  Strasbourg  iu  nix  and  a haifj  from  Toulon  in 
twenty  ; and  from  Brest  in  eight. 

General  Direction  of  the  Public  "Works  of  Paris,  No. 
ug,  rue  des  Fosses  St.  Germain  1’Auxerrois. 

General  Council  of  Commerce,  No.  i3,  rue  des  Saints 
Peres. 

General  Council  of  Manufactures,  No.  t3,  rue  des 
Saints  Peres. 

General  Council  of  the  Civil  Edifices,  No.  io3,  rue  dc 
Grenclle. 

Conservation  of  the  Public  Monuments,  No.  7,  rue 
Poulticr,  He  St.  Louis. 

Archives  of  the  Kingdom,  Hotel  de  Soubisc,  and  Pa- 
lais de  Justice. 
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Minister  of  War. — Residence  and  general  ad- 
ministration for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
divisions,  No.  82,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

Archives  and  Gendarmerie,  No.  26,  rne  dc  Varennes. 

Committee  of  the  War  Depot,  No.  61,  rue  de  l’Uni- 
versite. 

Treasury  of  the  Invalids,  Hotel  des  Invalidcs. 

Artillery  Committee,  Place  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin. 

Engineer  Committee  and  Central  De'pdt,  No.  g{,  rne  de 
l’Universite. 

Medical  Council  to  the  Army,  No.  8a,  rue  St  Domi- 
nique. 

General  Direction  of  Gunpowder  and  Saltpetre,  the 
Arsenal. 

General  Direction  of  Military  Stores,  No.  100,  rue  dc 
Vaugirard. 

Grand  Chancelry  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  No.  70,  rue 
de  Bourbon. 

Minister  of  the  marine.— Residence  No.  a,  rue 
Rovale  St.  Honore. 

mf 

Admiralty  of  France,  No.  a,  rne  Royale. 

Administration  of  Naval  Stores,  No.  37,  rue  dc  Va- 
vennes. 

Depot  of  Maps  and  Plans,  No.  i3,  rue  de  l’Universite'. 

General  Treasury  of  the  Naval  Invalid  Department, 
No.  383,  rue  St,  Honore'. 

Depot  of  the  Deeds  and  Archives  of  the  Naval  and  Co- 
lonial Departments,  including  their  civil  and  judicial 
acts,  Versailles. 

Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Public 
Instruction,  No.  24,  rue  des  Saints  Peres. 

Minister  of  thf.  Finances.— Residence  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  direct  taxes,  rue  de  Rivoli.  a 

* T 
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Administration  of  other  Divisions,  No.  8,  rue  Neuve 
des  Petits  Champs. 

General  direction  for  the  enregistcring  of  the  Domains, 
No.  a,  rue  de  Choiseul. 

Administration  of  the  Forests,  No.  a,  rue  de  Choiseul. 
General  Administration  of  the  Indirect  Taxes,  No.  44> 
rue  St.  Avoie. 

General  Direction  of  the  Custom  Duties,  No.  i5,  me  du 
Mont  Thabor. 

Administration  of  the  Royal  Lottery,  No.  a bis,  rue 
Neuve  du  Luxembourg. 

General  Administration  of  the  Mint,  No.  u,  quai  Conti. 
Sinking  Fund,  etc.,  maison  de  l’Oratoire,  rue  de  l’Ora- 
toire. 

Committee  of  Receivers  General,  No.  9,  rue  Me'nars. 
Administration  of  the  Salt  Pits  of  the  East,  No.  a5,  rue 
Louis  le  Grand. 

Minister  of  the  King’s  Household. —Residence 

and  offices,  No.  iai,  ruede  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

♦ 

Superintendence  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Civil  List, 
Galerie  Neuve,  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

Superintendence  of  Buildings,  Parks,  and  Gardens, 
No.  3o,  rue  Caumartin. 

Superintendence  of  the  Domains  and  Forests,  No.  a3, 
quai  Malaquais. 

Superintendence  of  the  Royal  Theatres  and  the  mate- 
riel of  F4tes  and  Ceremonies,  No.  3,  rue  Berg&re. 

Office  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  King’s  House- 
hold Expenses,  No.  1 19,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

Superintendence  of  the  Garde  Mcuble  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,  No.  3,  rue  Bergere. 

RESIDENCE  OF  FOREIGN  AMBASSADORS, 
CONSULS,  etc. 

England. — Ambassador,  No.  39,  rue  du  faub. 
St.  lionorA— Consul,  No.  91,  ruede  Sevres. 
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Austria. — Ambassador,  No.  2,  rue  d’Angoulcrne, 

Champs  Elysees. 

Russia. — Ambassador,  No.  3,  rue  des  Champs 
Elysees. — Consul , No.  a,  Petite  rue  Yerte. 

Prussia — Ambassador,  No.  82,  rue  de  Bourbon. 

Spain.  —Ambassador,  No.  i5,  rue  de  Clichy.— - 
Consul,  No.  36,  rue  Tailbout. 

United  States  of  America. — Ambassador,  No.  8, 
rue  de  Monsieur. — Consul,  No.  i4,  rue  Plumet. 

Portugal. — Ambassador , No.  54,  rue  de  la  P£pi- 
niere. — Consul,  No.  5g , rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs.  . - 

Low  Countries.— Ambassador,  No.  22,  rue  Cau- 
inartin. — Consul , No.  12,  Place  Vendftme. 

Baden. — Ambassador,  No.  11,  rue  St.  Florentin. 

Bavaria — Ambassador,  No.  36,  rue  Neuve  St. 

Augustin. 

Denmark. — Ambassador , No.  23,  rue  Yarenncs. 

— Consul,  No.  36,  rue  de  Rivoli. 

Hamburgh  and  Frankfort. — Ambassador , No.  78, 
rue  St.  Dominique. 

Hanover. — Ambassador,  No.  5,  rue  d’Antin. 

Hesse  Darmstadt. — Ambassador , No.  5,  rue 
Richepanse. 

Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  Saxe -Weimar,  Saxe- 
Gotha,  etc. — Resident  Minister,  No.  37,  Place  St. 

Germain  l’Auxerrois. 

Parma — Charge  df  Affaires,  No.  2,  rue  d’Angou-- 
ldme,  St.  Honore. 

Rome. — Nuncio,  No.  i5,  rue  du  Regard. 

Sardinia.— Ambassador, No. 69,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

Saxony. — Ambassador,  No.  23,  rue  de  Choiseul. 

Two  Sicilies. — Ambassador,  No.  57,  ruede  1’Uni- 
versit^. 
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Sweden  and  Nqrw ay.-—  Ambassador,  No.  8,  rue  de 
Poitiers. — Consul , No.  17,  rue  Taitbout. 

Switzerland.— Charge  d'affaires.  No.  23,  rue 
Neuvc  des  Mathurins.  . 

Tuscany. — Charge  d'affaires,  No.  27,  rue  du  fau- 
bourg St.  Honore. 

Turkey. — Charge  d'affaires,  No.  11,  rue  de  la 
Plauche. 

Wurtemberg.  -t*  Ambassador,  No.  io5,  rue  de 
Bourbon. 

Mecklenburgh  - Schwerin.  — Charge  d Affaires, 
No.  1 4»  rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COURTS  AND  TRIBUNALS. 

The  chancellor  of  France  is  the  supreme  head  of 
all  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  kingdom;  but  the 
minister  of  justice  is  copimonly  the  keeper  of  the 
seals.  To  him  belongs  the  organisation  and  super- 
intendence of  the  entire  judicial  system,  and  of  the 
body  of  notaries. 

Court  of  Cassation,  Palais  de  Justice,  Salle  de  la 
grande  chambre. — This  is  the  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal from  all  the  tribunals  of  France,  and  is  called 
Court  of  Cassation , because  it  can  quash  (casser)  the 
sentences  of  inferior  tribunals.  This  court,  when 
presided  by  the  minister  of  justice,  can  censure  the 
eouTsroyales,  or  inferior  courts  of  appeal ; and  can, 
for  grave  reasons,  suspend  the  judges  from  their 
functions,  or  summon  them  Ip  render  an  account 
of  their  conduct.  It  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
affairs  themselves,  but  only  reverses  sentences  in 
cases  of  informality,  or  which  are  in  express  con- 
tradiction to  the  law;  after  which  jt  refers  the 
affair  itself  to  a competent  tribunal-  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  no  appeal  tq  this  epurt  from  the 
sentences  of  justices  of  thp  peace,  nor  from  those 
of  the  military  and  naval  courts.  Every  year,  the 
court  of  cassation  sends  a deputation  to  the  king, 
to  indicate  such  points  as  it  has  learned  by  ex*- 
perience  to  be  defective  in  the  laws.  The  time  ai- 
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lowed  for  making  an  appeal,  in  civil  matters,  is 
three  months ; in  criminal  matters,  misdemeanours, 
and  breaches  of  police  regulations,  only  three  days. 

The  court  of  cassation  is  composed  of  a presi- 
dent, three  vice-presidents,  and  forty-live  coun- 
sellors, nominated  for  life  by  the  king.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  called  sections  of  requests , of 
civil , and  of  criminal  cassation.  Every  decision  is 
given  by  a majority  of  the  suffrages ; and  in  case 
of  division  in  opinion,  five  other  counsellors  are 
called  in.  . With  the  court  of  cassation  is  a pro - 
cureur- general  of  the  king,  six  avocats-generaux , a 
chief  registrar,  and  four  under  registrars.  A col- 
lege of  sixty  advocates  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
pleading  in  this  court,  and  in  the  king’s  councils. 
The  two  civil  sections  have  a vacation,  from  the 
ist  of  September  to  the  3ist  of  October,  but  the 
criminal  section  always  continues  sitting. 

Cour  des  Comptes,  Palais  de  Justice,  Court  of 
the  Sainte  Chapelle. — This  court  is  the  next  in 
rank  to  that  of  cassation,  and  enjoys  the  same 
prerogatives.  It  examines  all  the  principal  ac- 
counts of  the  kingdom,  and  consists  of  a president, 
three  vice-presidents,  eighteen  masters  of  ac- 
counts, eighty  referenda  ires,  a procureur-general 
of  the  king,  and  a registrar.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  or  chambers.  The  first  decides 
matters  relating  to  the  public  receipts  ; the  second, 
such  as  relate  to  the  public  expenditure  $ and  the 
third,  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  communes. 
Every  year,  a committee,  composed  of  the  presi- 
dent and  four  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
king,  examines  the  observations  made  by  the 
court  during  the  preceding  year.  Their  report 
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is  remitted  to  the  minister  of  justice,  who  lays 
it  before  the  king. 

Cour  Royale,  Palais  de  Justice. — This  court 
is  composed  of  a president,  live  vice-presidents,  # 
fifty  counsellors,  twelve  auditor- counsellors,  a 
procureur- general  of  the  king,  four  avocats-gene- 
raux,  eleven  deputy-advocates,  and  a registrar. 

It  is  divided  into  fiv$  chambers;  three  civil,  one 
of  appeal  from  sentences  for  misdemeanours, 
and  one  for  indictments,  exclusive  of  the  Court 
of  Assizes,  which  holds  two  sessions  monthly, 
and  consists  of  one  section  or  two,  according  to 
the  number  of  prisoners  for  trial.  For  the  assizes, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  or  the  first  president 
appoints  a certain  number  of  counsellors  as  judges. 
Audiences  are  given  every  day,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  nine  till  twelve.  The  advo- 
cates who  attend  this  court  are  very  numerous.- 
An  office  for  gratuitous  counsel  to  the  indigent 
is  open  every  Tuesday,  from  one  to  four,  in  the 
library  of  the  order  of  advocates,  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice.  The  solicitors  or  attorneys  attached 
to  this  court,  called  avoues , are  licentiates  in 
law.  They  have  a chambre .for  maintaining  their 
own  discipline  and  regulations. 

Tribunal  de  premiere  instance.— This  tribunal 
is  composed  of  forty-two  judges,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  chambers,  each  composed  of  six  judges 
and  two  deputy- judges.  Of  these  chambers,  live 
take  cognizance  of  civil  matters,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  of  misdemeanours.  With  this  tribu- 
nal is  a procureur  of  the  king,  twelve  deputy- 
procureurs,  and  a registrar.  The  audiences  for 
civil  affairs  arc  granted  every  day,  except  Sundays 
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and  Mondays,  between  nine  and  twelve  in  the 
morning.  The  chamber  for  misdemeanours  is 
open  at  ten.  There  are  no  advocates  at  the  tribu- 
nal de  premiere  instance,  but  only  avoues. 

Notaries. — The  number  of  notaries  in  Paris, 
who  make  wills,  leases,  mortgages,  title-deeds 
of  estates,  and  other  deeds,  is  one  hundred  and 
fourteen.  They  give  security  to  the  government^ 
and  on  retirement,  or  death,  their  places  cart  be 
sold.  The  avoue'  or  attorney,  never  transacts  busi- 
'ness  of  this  kind.  The  latter  can  act  in  a court 
of  law,  which  a notary  cannot.  Their  chamber 
of  discipline  holds  a meeting  in  the  Place  du 
Cliatelet,  every  Thursday,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  On  Tuesdays,  they  sell  estates  and  other 
real  property  by  auction. 

Commissaires  Priseurs.-*—  (Appraisers  and  Auc-» 
tioueers). — The  number  of  these  at  Paris  is  fixed 
at  eighty.  They  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
appraising  and  selling  -goods  by  auction.  The 
annual  number  of  sales  at  Paris  is  estirtiated  at 
five  thousand,  and  their  produce  at  8,000,000  fr. 
The  chamber  of  discipline  of  the  Commisiaires 
priseurs  holds  a sitting  at  No.  3,  rue  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  on  Sundays,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Thursdays  at  six  in  the  evening. — This 
body  as  well  as  that  of  notaries  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance. 

Tribunal  de  Commerce,  No.  3,  Clpitre  St.  Merry.* 
The  judges  of  this  tribunal  are  respectable  mer- 
chants, principally  heads  of  the  most  ancient 

• • »• 

* The  Tribunal  de  Commerce  will  be  transferred  to 
ihc  new  Exchange  when  that  building  is  finished. 
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houses,  who  are  nominated  in  a general  assembly 
of  merchants,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  The 
tribunal  is  composed  of  a president,  eight  judges, 
and  sixteen  deputy-judges,  and  has  a registrar 
(greffier)  and  bailiffs  ( huissiers •}  appointed  by  the 
king. 

This  tribunal  holds  its  sittings  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  eleven  for  summary 
causes  j and  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  from 
twelve  till  four,  for  pleadings.  Attached  to  this 
court  are  ten  officers,  called  Gardes  du  Commerce , 
who  apprehend  such  persons  as  the  tribunal  de- 
cides shall  be  arrested. 

Tribunal  of  Municipal  Police,  Palais  de  Justice.— 
The  judges  of  the  peace  sit  here  alternately,  and 
decide  upon  the  breach  of  police  regulations  where 
the  penalty  does  not  exceed  five  days’  imprison- 
ment, or  a fine  of  i5  fr.  Four  commissaries  of 
police  fulfil  the  office  of  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

Twbunaux  de  Paix. — In  each  municipal  arron-r 
thssernent  there  is  a tribunal  de  paix , principally 
lor  the  adjustment  of  disputes  relative  to  money 
matters,  which  holds  its  sitting  as  follows: — First 
arrondissement , No.  33,  rue  Caumartin ; second. 
No.  3,  rue  d’Antin;  third,  fiatiment  des  Petits 
. Peres,  Place  des  Victoires;  fourth,  No.  4>  Place  du 
Chevalier  du  Guet ; fifth.  No.  4>  rue  Thevenot ; 
sixth,  No.  8,  rue  d’Angouleme,  quartier  du  Temple  $ 
seventh,  No.  32,  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile  $ eighth,  No. 
i4.  Place  Royale  ; ninth,  No.  i4,  rue  Beautreillis ; 
tenth.  No.  4o,  rue  de  Grenelle,  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main j eleventh,  No.  2$,  rue  Servgndoni  j twelfth, 
No.  22,  rue  des  Bernardins. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT,  CIVIL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, ETC. 

General  Staff  of  the  first  military  division. 
No.  i,  rue  de  Bourbon. 

Staff  of  the  Garrison  of  Paris,  No*  7,  Place 
Venddme. 

Court  Martial,  No.  39,  rue  du  Cherche-Midi. 

National  Guards  of  Paris,  General  Staff,  No.  1 1, 
rue  de  la  Chaussee  d*Antin.  They  form  a corps 
of  37,000  men  divided  into  twelve  legions,  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  ; each  legion  has  a staff  es- 
tablished at  the  Mairie  of  the  arrondissement  to. 
which  it  belongs. 

CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Prefecture  of  the  Department,  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  office  is  open  daily  from  three  to  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  except  on  holidays.  Besides  the 
duties  common  to  the  other  prefects  of  the  king- 
dom, the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
exercises  for  the  city  of  Paris,  nearly  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  mayors,  except  such  as  relate  to  the 
civil  state.  lie  superintends  all  the  public  build- 
ings and  establishments,  the  edifices  devoted  to 
divine  worship,  the  public  works,  the  streets  and 
public  ways,  the  military  institutions,  the  excise 
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duties,  the  markets,  the  hospitals,  the  benevolent 
institutions,  the  direct  taxes,  and  the  domains  of 
the  state.  Under  him  is  a council  de  prefecture 
composed  of  five  members,  and  a general  depart- 
mental council  consisting  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers. The  importance  of  the  prefect’s  functions 
will  be  perceived  from  the  official  account  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  1822,  and  a view 
of  the  secondary  branches  under  him. 

Official  Account  of  the  Receipts  of  the  City 
of  Paris  in  1822 Surplus  of  preceding  years, 

2.920.000  fr. ; product  devoted  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  extraordinary  debt,  3,43i,ooo  fr. ; funds 
devoted  to  the  canal  de  i’Ourcq,  1,000,000  fr.  $ 
interest  of  arrears,  347>00°  fr- ; receipts  for  finish- 
ing the  new  exchange,  228,000  fr.;  sale  of  ground 
and  materials,  233, 000  fr.  ; reimbursement;  by  the 
department,  of  advances  for  the  cadastre , 25, 000  fr. ; ‘ 
gross  product  of  the  excise  duties,  22,100,000  fr.  j 
gross  product  of  the  communial  centimes,  307,793 
fr.  ; divers  rents,  193,600  fr.;  gross  product  of  the 
entrepot  of  wine,  35o,ooo  fr. ; gross  product  of  the 
abattoirs , 900,000  fr.  ; gross  product  of  the  public 
weights  and  measures,  396,000  fr. ; gross  product 
of  the  street  and  road  duties,  108,000  fr.;  rents 
for  places  in  the  markets,  and  for  the  stations  of 
hackney  coaches,  etc.  295, 5oo  fr. ; product  of 
hydraulic  establishments,  and  the  sale  of  water, 
337,i52  fr. ; divers  receipts,  4&*,25o  fr. ; gross 
product  of  the  Caisse  de  Poissy , i,i5o,ooo  fr.  ; 
gross  product  of  the  indemnities  and  fines  of 
the  national  guards,  5, 000  fr. ; contingent  receipts, 

20.000  fr. ; product  of  the  gaming  houses,  7,726,000 
fr.  Total  receipts,  42,535,897  fr. 
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Expenses,  of  the  City  of  Paris  in  1822. —Ordi- 
nary expenses  authorised  by  tlie  Prefect  of  the 
department,  1,997,740  fr. ; ordinary  expenses 
authorised  by  the  Prefect  of  the  police,  397,727  fr.  ; 
Prefecture,  central  mair/e,  217, 55o  fr.  $ mairies  of 
the  arrondissemens , 524, 4°°  fr*  5 administration  of 
the  taxes,  i4o,53o  fr.  ; public  instruction,  25o,58o 
fr.  5 military  service  of  the  garrison,  201,000  fr. ; 
grand  voirie , ii5,3oo  fr. ; direction  of  the  public 
works,  92,500  fr. ; architectural  works  and  keep- 
ing up  communial  establishments,  236,2 10  fr. ; 
quarries  under  Paris,  100,000  fr.  $ worship,  200,000 
fr.  $ festivals  and  municipal  ceremonies/  4°»00°  fr. ; 
collecting,  and  divers  expenses,  fr.  ; 

hospitals,  5,5oo,ooo  fr ; Prefecture  of  the  Police, 
gendarmerie,  and  fire-men,  5,374,643  fr.  ; pro- 
visions, 800,000  fr.  5 w'aters  of  Paris,  370,000  fr. ; 
contingencies,  3o,ooo  fr$  debt  of  the  city  of  Paris, 

5.906.000  fr.  $ extraordinary  repairs,  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  14,000  fr.  ; purchase  of  houses  for  the 
mairies,  35, 000  fr. ; purchase  and  enlargement  of 
editices  devoted  to  worship,  200,000  fr. ; service  of 
the  national  guards,  499*772  fr*  i Publ‘c  ways, 
362,760  fr. $ repairs  of  public  establishments  (in- 
cluding 5oo,ooo  fr.  towards  the  new  Exchange), 
i. 4g4, 800  fr.  j repairs  of  Communial  establish- 
ments, 536, 48o  fr.  j Sundry  expenses,  211,689  fr. 
purchases  connected  with  great  public  works, 

600.000  fr. ; embellishment  of  the  public  ways, 
5iq.ooo  fr. ; works  for  linishing  the  markets, 

155.000  fr. 5 do.  for  the  abattoirs , 5oo,ooo  fr.  j do. 
for  the  entrepot  of  wines,  1,000,000  fr. ; colleges, 
578,200  fr.  ; barracks  of  gendarmerie  and  fire- 
men, 374,000  fr.  ; canal  de  i’Ourcq,  1,000,000  fr.  ; 
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expense  of  extraordinary  collections,  i46,5i3  fr.  • 
extraordinary  public  fries  in  1891,  600,000  fr.  • 
fund  of  reserve  for  the  prefect  of  the  department’ 

9.40.000  fr.  5 do.  for  the  prefect  of  the  police, 

9.3.000  fr. ; do;  taken  out  of  the  product  of 
the  gaming-houses,  5,7o3,459  fr.  Total  expenses, 

49,530,737  fr.  Excess  of  expenses  over  the  revenue 
5,i6ofr.  ’ 

Grand  V 0 me. —Three  inspectors-general  and 
eiglit  commissioners  form  a bureau,  which  meets 
on  Tuesday  at  two  o’clock  under  the  presidency 
of  the  prefect.  Tlie  functions  of  this  bureau  are 
to  determine  the  direction  of  new  streets,,  the 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  old  ones,  to 
see  that  the  buildings  of  Paris  are  substantially 
constructed,  and  to  allow  or  prevent  the  opening  of 
doors  and  w indows  and  the  repair  of  walls ‘next 
the  streets.  The  width  of  the  principal  streets 
is  fixed  at  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  ; that  of  cross 
streets  at  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  ; and  none  are 
of  a less  width  than  thirty  feet.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  a general  plan  for  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  public  streets  has  been  pursued  with 
constancy  and  uniformity;  no  building  is  allowed 
to  be  erected  except  in  conformity  to  this  plan, 
which  by  its  steady  execution  will  give  a new* 
aspect  to  Paris. 

Commission  de  Repartition  des  Contributions 
Directcs , Mo.  8,  Place  de  l’Hdtel  dc  Ville. — Five 
commissioners  are  charged  with  fixing  the  rate 
of  the  direct  taxes  of  the  city  of  Paris,  deliver- 
ing certificates  and  schedules,  and  deciding  upon 
appeals  for  reduction. 

part  1.  ' 5 . 
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Direction  des  Contributions  Directes,  Nos.  24, 
and  26,  Yieille  rue  du  Temple. 

Inspection  Generate  des  Contributions  Indirectes, 
No.  jo,  rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois. 

Direction  des  Droits  et  Entrees  de  Paris , rue 
Grange  Bateliere. 

Direction  de  la  Caisse  de  Poissy  y No.  25,  rue 
du  Gros  Clienet. — This  fund  pays  ready  money 
for  all  the  cattle  brought  by  graziers  and  sales- 
men to  the  markets  of  Poissy  and  Sceaux,  and 
the  Halle  aux  Yeaux,  in  consideration  of  a duty 
of  three  centimes  and  a half  per  franc,  upon  the 
amount  of  all  sales.  This  duty  passes  to  the  funds 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  makes  advances  to  the 
butchers  for  twenty-live  or  thirty  days,  at  the 
rate  of  live  per  cent,  per  annum,  up  to  an  amount 
lixed  for  each  of  them.  The  number  of  butchers 
at  Paris  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Caisse  Syndicate  des  Boulangers , No.  19,  rue 
du  Gros  Chenet. — This  fund  is  charged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  supply  of  Paris,  and  to  pay  the  pur- 
chases made  for  that  purpose.  The  bakers  of 
Paris,  56o  in  number,,  are  bound  to  keep  con- 
stantly a stock  of  u,5oo  sacks  of  Hour  at  their 
shops,  or  in  the  storehouses  of  St.  Elizabeth. 
They  must  also  have  a stock  of  25,ooo  sacks  in 
the  grenier  d‘  abondance. 

General  Council  of  Management  for  the  Hospi- 
tals.— This  council,  which  meets  weekly  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  consists  of  eighteen  members,  who 
superintend  every  thing  connected  with  the  hospi- 
tals, benevolent  institutions,  etc. 

Direction  du  Mont  de  Piete , No.  18,  rue  des  Blancs 
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Manteaux. — This  establishment,  which  has  a de- 
pendence at  No.  20,  rue  des  Petits  Augustins, 
was  created  in  1777  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospi- 
tals. It  enjoys  the  exclusive  privilege  of  lending, 
upon  moveable  effects,  four-fifths  of  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  articles,  and  two -thirds  of  the 
value  of  other  effects.  It  is  required  to  be  known 
and  domiciliated,  in  order  to  obtain  a loan  for 
a year,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  month. 
After  this  term,  the  effects  pledged  are  sold  by 
auction  and  the  surplus  paid  to  the  borrower 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  certificate. 
Twenty-four  commissioners  are  established  in 
different  quarters  to  receive  articles  on  pledge, 
which  they  deposit  at  the  Mont  de  Pietd.  In 
1821,  the  profit  in  favour  of  the  poor  was34o,o63fr. 

Bureau  Central  de  Pesage,  Mesurage , et  Jau- 
geagey  No.  4 6,  rue  Neuve  St.  Meriy. — The  officers 
of  this  bureau  regulate  all  sales  by  large  weights, 
measures,  etc.  in  the  markets,  wood -yards,  boats, 
wharfs,  and  other  places  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  police.  The  fees  are  paid  according  to  a 
scale  fixed  by  the  government.  The  officers  may  be 
called  in  by  private  persons  for  the  verification 
of  weights  and  measures,  or  when  a dispute  arises. 
Registers  taken  from  their  books  are  valid  in 
courts  of  justice. 

Treasury  of  the  City  of  Paris , No.  11,  rue 
dAnjou  St.  llonore. 

General  Reoeipt-Office  of  the  Finances  of  the 
Department , No.  29,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

Collectors  of  the  Direct  Taxes. — Twenty-four 
collectors  of  taxes  are  employed  in  Paris,  at  the 
rate  of  one  for  two  adjoining  quarters. 
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Ent reprises  des  Pompes  Funebres,  *No.  i,  rue  du 
Pas-de-la-Mule. — There  are  no  private  under- 
takers in  Paris.  Every  thing  used  at  funerals  is 
furnished  by  this  establishment  to  families,  ac- 
cording to  their  desire,  after  a scale  of  charge  re- 
gulated by  the  government.  The  annual  expense 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  for  funeral  processions 
may  be  estimated  at  1,000,000  fr. ; and  that  of 
monuments,  and  the  purchase  of  ground  in  the 
cemeteries,  at  5 or  600,000  fr.  The  grant  of 
ground  for  live  years  is  obtained  by  application 
at  the  mairies,  and  grants  for  ever  at  the  prefec- 
ture of  police,  bureau  des  Cultes. 

Mairies. -r-  Paris  is  divided*  in  to  twelve  municipal 
arrondissemens , each  headed  by  a mayor  and  two 
deputy-mayors,  whose  principal  functions  relate  to 
the  civil  state.  Certificates  of  birth  must  be  drawn 
up  there  within  three  days  after  the  child  is  born. 
Marriages  are  contracted  at  the  mayors’  offices,  and 
are  published  on  Sundays*  Certificates  of  death 
are  drawn  up  there  upon  the  declaration  of  two 
male  witnesses,  after  a physician,  at  the  desire  ot 
the  mayor,  has  ascertained  the  fact  of  the  death 
and  its  causes,  by  visiting  the  body,  which  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  place  of  decease  until  after 
this  visit.  Each  arrondissement  comprehends  four 
quartiers . The  following  list  will  show  the  Situ- 
ation of  each  mairie,  and  the  quartiers  which  come 
within  Hs  jurisdiction : — 

1st  Mairie,  No.  14*  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Honorc. 
Quarters  : Tuilerics,  Champs  Elysces,  Roulc,  Place  Ven- 
dAmc. 

ad  Mairie,  No.  3,  rue  d'Anlin.  Quarters:  Palais 
Royal,  Feydeau, Chanssec  d’Antin,  faubourg  Montmartre. 
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3il  Mairie,  al  the  Petits  Pkrcsy  near  the  Place  ties 
Victoircs.  Quarters  : Faubourg  Poissonnifcre,  Mont- 
martre, Mail,  St.  Eustache. 

4th  Mairie,  No.  4*  P^ace  du  Chevalier  tlu  Quel. 
Quarters  : Bauquc  de  France,  St.  Honors,  Louvre,  dcs 
Marches. 

5tb  Mairie,  No.  2,  rue  Grange-aux-Belles.  Quarters  : 
Montorgoeil,  Bonne  Nouvclle,  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
Porte  St.  Martin. 

6th  Mairie,  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs , Nos. 
208  and  aio,  rue  St.  Martin.  Quarters:  Des  Lombards, 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  Porte  St.  Denis,  Temple. 

71b  Mairie,  No.  57,  rue  St.  Avoie.  Quarters:  St. 
Avoic,  des  Arcis,  Mont  dc  Piete',  Marche'  St.  Jean. 

8th  Mairie,  No.  14,  Place  Roy  ale.  Quarters  : Marais, 
Quinze  Vingts,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Popincourt. 

glh  Mairie,  No.  9,  rue  de  Jouy.  Quarters:  Hotel 
dc  Ville,  Arsenal,  lie  St.  Louis,  la  Cite. 

ioth  Mairie,  No.  i3,  rue  de  Kerneuil.  Quarters:  La 
Monnaie,  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin,  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
Invalidcs.  % 

1 1 th  Mairie,  No.  10,  rue  Garancicre.  Quarters: 
Ecole  de  Medccine,  Palais  de  Justicej  Sorbonnc,  Lux- 
embourg. 

lath  Mairie,  No.  161,  rue  St.  Jacques.  Quarters: 
St.  Jacques,  Jardin  du  Roi,  St.  Marcel,  Qbscrvatoirc. 

The  offices  of  the  mairies  are  open  daily  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon  j but 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  from  nine  to  twelve  only. 
The  mayors  and  deputy-mayors  sit  everyday  from 
eleven  to  two. 

Direction  des  Domaines , No.  24,  vue  1 hcvenot. 

Direction  dc  V Enregistrement  ct  du  Timbre , INo. 
2 3,  rue  du  Bouloy. 

Recelle  du  Timbre  Extraordinaire , Hotel  du 
Timbre,  rue  de  la  Paix.  Stamps  are  distributed 
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at  forty-six  offices  situated  in  different  quarters  of 
Paris. 

Conservation  des  Hypotheques,  No.  9,  rue  du 
Cadran. 

Direction  des  Douanes , No.  1,  rue  Montmartre. 

Direction  des  Contributions  Indirect*,  No.  i5,  rue 
de  Tournon. 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Tabacs,  No.  29,  quai 
des  Invalides.— The  quantity  distributed  by  the  six 
hundred  bureaus,  in  1820,  weighed  83i,54o  kilo- 
grammes, and  produced  5,999,276  fr. 

Poste  aux  Chevaux,  No.  10,  rue  St.  Germain  des- 

Pr& 
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Prefecture  de  Police,  No.  i,  quai  des  Orfevres. — 
The  prefect  gives  audiences  at  two  o’clock  on  Mon- 
days. The  offices  for  general  affairs  are  open 
daily,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in 
the  afternoon.  The  bureau  de  surete  is  open  con- 
stantly by  day  and  night.  The  prefect  delivers 
passports  and  permissions  to  sojourn ; he  represses 
vagrancy,  mendicity,  tumultuous  assemblies,  and 
prostitution ; he  exercises  control  over  the  fur- 
nished hotels,  and  the  distribution  of  gunpowder 
and  saltpetre  ; he  takes  cognisance  of  the  occu- 
pation of  workmen,  the  places  where  they  labour, 
and  their  change  of  masters,  and  delivers  medals 
to  porters  ; he  causes  the  most  prompt  succour  to 
be  afforded  in  case  of  fire,  inundations,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  ice.  He  seizes  prohibited  goods, 
and  unwholesome  provisions  offered  for  sale  ; ve- 
rifies weights  and  measures,  and  seizes  such  as 
are  under  the  standard  $ affords  assistance  to 
drowned  or  suffocated  persons  j fixes  the  price  oF 
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bread ; suppresses  in  the  capital  all  establishments 
injurious  to  health ; and  superintends  the  supply 
of  Paris  with  meat,  corn,  and  other  provisions. 
He  exercises  vigilance  over  itinerant  dealers  $ the 
safety,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  the  public  waysj 
the  arrival, ^-station,  and  unlading  of  boats  upon 
the  Seine  $ the  baths,  hackney-coaches  and  their 
drivers,  and  the  brokers,  pedlars,  and  porters.  It 
likewise  belongs  to  him  to  apprehend  and  bring  to 
justice  all  persons  accused  of  misdemeanours  or 
crimes. 

Conseil  de  Salubrite. — This  council  is  held  at 
the  prefecture  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of 
the  month.  It  is  composed  of  physicians,  apothe- 
caries, scientific  men,  and  even  veterinary  sur- 
geons, who  consider  upon  the  means  of  preserving 
the  public  health  of  the  capital,  preventing  dis- 
eases, dangers,  or  accidents  caused  by  deleterious 
or  injurious  substances  or  emanations,  and  reme- 
dying their  fatal  influence. 

Conseil  special  de  l' Administration  des  Prisons — 
This  charitable  association  is  formed  of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  of  the  state  and  the  chief 
magistrates  of  the  capital,  who  occupy  themselves 
in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  prisoners,  and  protecting 
them  against  arbitrary  vexation. 

Bureau  de  V Inscription  des  Ouvriers , Halle  aux 
Draps. — At  this  office  certificates  are  delivered  to 
workmen,  without  which  they  cannot  obtain  work 
in  any  shop  or  of  any  master.  Their  entrance  into 
employment  is  certified  by  the  commissary  of  police 
of  their  master’s  residence ; and  their  quitting  it,  by 
the  commissary  of  the  bureau  de  l’inscription. 

Bureau  de  verification  des  Poids  et  Mesures , rue 
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St.  Louis,  near  the  prefecture.  t-New  weights  and 
measures  are  verified  and  punched  at  this  office 
before  they  can  be  used  in  commerce  ; and  in- 
spectors verify  every  year  those  already  in  use  by 
tradesmen.  Short  weights,  etc.  are  subject  to  a 
heavy  fine. 

Commissaires  de  Police.— In  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  quartiers  of  Paris  resides  a commissary  of 
police,  who  superintends  its  cleanliness  and  light- 
ing; takes  cognisance  of  misdemeanours;  makes 
the  first  examination  of  crimes  and  offences  ; de- 
livers passports  upon  the  attestation  of  two  house- 
holders, and  the  certificates  necessary  for  strangers 
to  obtain  cartes  de  surete , or  to  have  them  re- 
newed if  lost.  The  commissaries  are  in  continual 
contact  with  the  people,  and  attend  to  whatever 
complaints  they  may  have  to  make.  Their  resi- 
dence is  known  at  night  by  a lantern  hung  at  the 
door. 

Police  Cent  rale  et  Ojjlciers  de  Paix. — These  are 
officers  whose  business  it  is  to  discover  and  pre- 
vent whatever  may  tend  to  a breach  of  the  public 
peace.  They  are  authorised  to  take  disorderly 
persons  into  custody. 

Gendarmerie  Roy  ale  de  Paris.  Staff,  No.  20,  quai 
ties  Orfevres. — This  military  corps  in  Paris  is  com- 
posed of  six  companies  of  foot  and  horse,  who 
are  charged  to  watch  by  day  and  night,  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  Their  barracks  arc 
situated  in  the  rue  Mouffetard,  the  Minimes  of 
the  Place  Royale,  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin, 
and  the  rueTournon.  Detachments  are  stationed 
at  the  barriers  dp  I’Etoile,  de  la  Villelte,  d’Enfer, 
and  du  Trpne, 
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Sapeurs  Pompiers.  Chief  station,  rue  St.  Louis, 
near  the  prefecture. — A battalion  of  firemen,  con- 
sisting of  676  men,  is  charged  with  the  service  of 
the  engines  in  case  of  fire.  The  four  companies 
are  in  barracks  at  No.  20,  quai  des  Orlevres ; 
No.  9,  rue  Culture  St.  Catherine;  No.  4,  rue  de 
la  Paix;  and  No.  i5,  rue  du  Yieux  Colombier. 
They  have  in  Paris  thirty-seven  guard-houses,  be- 
sides stations  at  the  abattoirs  and  theatres,  and 
two  floating  engines.  This  corps  likewise  per- 
forms military  duty. 

Secours  aux  Noyes  et  Jisphixies. — The  most 
prompt  succour  is  afforded  to  persons  in  danger 
upon  the  Seine.  The  witnesses  of  an  accident 
are  bound  to  afford  the  first  succour,  and  call  the 
nearest  physician  or  surgeon  ; or  make  it  known 
to  the  nearest  military  post  or  commissary  of 
police.  A reward  of  ib  fr.  is  given  to  any  one 
that  picl^s  up  a drowned  person  who  may  after- 
wards be  restored  ; and  one  of  i5  fr.,  if  the  efforts 
of  art  are  fruitless.  Forty-nine  sets  of  apparatus 
for  succour  are  deposited  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

La  Morgue , Marche  Neuf. — This  is  a place  in 
which  are  deposited  for  three  days  the  bodies  of 
unknown  persons  who  drown  themselves,  or  W'ho 
meet  with  sudden  or  accidental  death  in  the  pub- 
lic places.  They  ftre  laid  upon  slanting  tables 
of  black  marble,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  recognised  by  those 
interested  in  their  fate.  Their  clothes  are  hung 
up  near  them,  as  an  additional  means  of  recog- 
nition. If  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at  the 
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public  expense,  and  the  undertaker-general  of 
Paris  Is  bound  to  furnish  a coffin  and  shroud. 

It  is  disgusting  to  observe  women  and  children 
of  all  ages  contemplating  the  sad  remains  of  mor- 
tality here  exhibited.  Its  situation  in  a market  is 
equally  revolting. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  prefect  of  police  is 
a commissary-general  for  the  supply  of  combus- 
tibles to  the  capital;  an  inspector-general  of  light- 
ing and  cleansing  the  streets  ; an  inspector-general 
of  the  river  and  wharfs ; a comptroller-general 
of  the  sale  of  fire-wood  and  charcoal ; an  inspec- 
tor-general of  the  markets;  and  a comptroller- 
general  of  the  Halle  au  Bie. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. — This  chamber  assembles 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  fortnight,  at  the 
Ildtel  de  Ville,  where  the  secretary’s  office  is  open 
daily.  It  consists  of  fifteen  respectable  bankers 
or  merchants  who  are  charged  to  present  to  the 
government  their  views  upon  the  means  of  ame- 
liorating commerce.  They  also  superintend  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  connected  w'ith 
commerce. 

Exchange. — The  Exchange,  which  is  open  daily 
from  two  o’clock  till  four,  is  the  only  place  autho- 
rised by  the  government  for  the  general  meeting 
of  bankers  and  merchants,  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  negotiation  of  the  public  effects, 
letters  of  change,  and  bills  upon  the  account  of 
another,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  agens  de  change , 
who  cause  the  price  of  stocks  to  be  proclaimed 
according  as  they  effect  their  negotiations.  They, 
in  concurrence  with  the  courtiers  de  commerce , 
direct  the  sale,  purchase,  and  brokerage  of  bullion. 
The  latter  are  exclusively  authorised  to  intervene 
in  the  sale  of  goods,  which  they  can  even  sell  by 
auction  in  case  of  failure,  in  virtue  of  a decree  by 
the  tribunal  of  commerce.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  can  alone  enter  within  the  parquet  of  the 
Exchange.  The  agency  of  an  agent  de  change  is 
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indispensable  in  the  transfer  of  stock.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  identity  of  the  proprietor,  the 
authenticity  of  his  signature  and  that  of  the  pa- 
pers produced.  They  are  also  responsible  for  the 
delivery  and  payment  of  the  effects  which  they 
have  bought  or  sold.  The  legal  price  ofthe  pub- 
lic effects  and  goods  is  determined  daily  at  the 
close  of  the  Exchange,  by  the  syndics  and  adjoints 
of  the  agens  de  change  and  courtiers. 

Bank,  of  France,  rue  de  la  Vriliiere.— The  Bank 
of  France  was  formed  in  1800.  It  has  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  (for  forty  years  from  September  25, 
i8o3)  of  issuing  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at 
sight.  This  society  is  composed  of  90,000  share- 
holders headed  by  a governor,  and  two  deputy- 
governors,  nominated  by  the  king.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a general-council  formed  of  fifteen 
regents,  three  censors,  and  a discount-council  con- 
sisting of  twelve  respectable  merchants,  chosen  by 
the  share-holders  from  the  different  branches  of 
commerce  in  the  capital.  Ninety  principal  clerks, 
and  one  hundred  and  three  under-clerks  are  em- 
ployed in  this  establishment.  The  French  bank 
notes  are  of  1,000  and  5oo  francs,  and  not  for  any 
less  sum. 

The  operations, of  the  Bank  consist,  firstly,  In 
discounting  bills  of  exchange  or  to  order,  at  dates 
which  cannot  exceed  three  months,  stamped  and 
guaranteed  by  at  least  three  signatures,  of  mer- 
chants or  others  of  undoubted  credit.  Secondly,  In 
advancing  money  on  government  bills,  of  fixed 
dates.  Thirdly,  In  advancing  money  on  bullion  or 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coin.  Fourthly,  In  keeping 
an  account  for  voluntary  deposits  of  every  kind. 
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government  securities  national  and  foreign,  shares, 
contracts,  bonds  of  every  kind,  letters  of  exchange, 
bills  and  all  engagements  to  order  or  to  bearer, 
gold  and  silver  bars,  national  and  foreign  coin,  and 
diamonds,  with  a charge  for  keeping  according  to 
the  estimated  value  of  the  deposit,  which  cannot 
exceed  an  eighth  of  one  per  cent,  for  every  period 
of  six  months  and  under.  Fifthly,  In  undertaking 
to  recover  the  payment  of  bills,  for  the  account  of 
individuals  and  public  establishments.  Sixthly,  To 
receive  in  a current  account  sums  entrusted  by 
individuals  and  public  establishments,  and  to  pay 
the  engagements  it  thereby  contracts  to  the  amount 
of  the  sums  entrusted.  Seventhly,  In  paying  the 
half-yearly  dividends  to  stock-holders. 

The  Bank  is  open  from  nine  o’clock  till  four  • 
daily,  for  the  exchange  of  bills  against  specie. 
Discounting  days  are  the  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  of  every  week.  The  discount  is  four 
per  cent,  per  annum.  To  be  admitted  to  discount, 
and  to  have  a running  account  at  the  bank,  a re- 
quest must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  governor, 
and  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  three 
well-known  persons.  The  usufruit  of  bank  shares 
may  be  ceded,  but  the  fee  simple  may  still  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  shares  may  be  immobilises , that  is, 
converted  into  real  property  by  a declaration  of 
the  proprietor}  they  are  then  like  any  kind  of 
real  property,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
have  the  same  prerogatives.  Shares  immobilises 
may  be  employed  for  the  endowment  of  a majorat. 

In  1822  the  expenses  of  the  Bank  for  manage- 
ment, etc.  amounted  to  890^782  fr.  It  discounted 
part  1.  6 
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commercial  effects  to  the  amount  of  395,235,471  fr. 
It  paid  2,554  dividends  amounting  to  37,352,4  >5  fr. 
During  the  same  year,  the  Bank  received  in  bills 
3,975,186,000  fr. ; and  issued  in  bills  3,928,666,000 
Ir.  It  received  in  specie  296, 29 1,000  fr. ; and  issued 
247j883,4oo  fr.  It  discounted  in  bons  royaux  for 
the  Treasury  56,45o,ooo  fr.  Its  profit  during  1822 
having  been  7,i55,4h  fr.;  and  each  of  its  actions 
on  the  3oth  of  January  1823,  being  worth  i,44°  fr* 
bore  a dividend  of  79  fr.  5o  cents,  of  which  6 fr. 
5o  c.  are  kept  in  reserve. 

Compagnie  d’Asscrance,  No.  io4,  rue  de  Riche- 
lieu.— Capital  5o  millions  of  francs. 

Compagnie  d’Assurance  Mutuelle  contre  l’In- 
cendie  POUR  LA  Ville  de  Paris,  JN’o.  89,  rue  de 
Richelieu. — The  value  of  the  houses  and  build- 
ings insured  by  this  company  was  in  October  1822, 

970.000. 000  fr. 

Compagnie  d’Assurance  Genera le  Maritime  contre 
l’Incendie,  No.  97,  rue  de  Richelieu. 

Compagnie  d’Assurance  Mutuelle  contre  l’In- 
cendie, for  the  four  departments  which  surround 
Paris,  No.  29,  rue  de  l’Echiquier. 

• Compagnie  d’Assurance  Mutuelle  contre  l’In- 
cendie, for  the  department  of  the  Seine  without 
Paris,  and  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise, 
No.  12,  rue  Meslay. 

Compagnie  Franchise  du  Phenix,  rue  Neuve 
des  Capucines. — Capital  4»000>°00  fr*  Property 
insured  on  the  1st  of  October  1822,  amounted  to 

1.100.000. 000  fr. 

Compagnie  d’Assurance  Mutuelle  sur  la  vie  des 
Hommes,  No.  3,  quai  Voltaire. 
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Tontine  d’Orleans,  No.  12,  rue  St.  Guillaume. 
Administration  des  Tontines,  No.  i3,  rue  de 
Grammont. 

Caisse  d’Epargne  et  de  Prevoyance,  No  5,  rue 
de  la  Vrilliere. — In  ihis  saving  bank  deposits  are 
made  on  Sundays  from  ten  o’clock  till  two.  Sums 
from  i fr.  to  600  fr.  are  received,  and  an  interest 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed.  When 
the  sum  deposited  by  an  individual  is  sufficient 
to  produce  10  fr.  interest,  it  is  invested  in  his 
name  in  the  public  funds.  Deposits  can  be  with- 
drawn upon  giving  eight  days’  notice. 

Tontine  Perpetuelle  d’Amortissement,  No.  4 9> 
rue  de  Richelieu. 

Caisse  d'Economie  et  d’ Accumulation,  No.  5, 
Place  des  Victoires. 

CoMPAGNIE  FrANCAISE  D’ECLAIRAGE  PAR  LE  GAZ 
Hydrogenk,  No.  q5,  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere. 

CoMPAGNIE  POUR  L’ECLAIRAGE  DE  PARIS  PAR  LE  GaZ 
HydrogAne,  by  a new  process  perfected  in  Eng- 
land, No.  23,  rue  St.  Marc. 

Caisse  Hypothi;caire,  No.  89,  rue  de  Richelieu. 
The  Stock  of  the  Company  consists  of  5o, 000, 000 
francs,  divided  into  5o,ooo  actions  of  1,000  francs 
each,  bearing  a fixed  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  paid 
half-yearly}  independent  of  the  casual  dividends 
arising  from  the  profits  of  the  Company.  When 
it  is  considered  that  its  only  object  is  to  lend 
money  on  mortgage  upon  real  estates,  double  in 
value  of  the  amount  borrowed,  the  Establishment 
must  be  allowed  to  answer  the  two  valuable 
purposes  which  the  act  of  incorporation  had  in 
view,  viz.  the  alleviating  the  landed  and  agricul- 
tural interests  from  the  hardships  of  usury,  and 
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affording  capitalists  a safe  and  profitable  means 
of  investing  their  money.  The  shares  or  actions 
are  negociatcd  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  like  other 
public  stock. 

EStreprise  Generale  de  l’Illumination  de  Paris, 
Mo.  19,  rue  de  Petites  Ecuries. 

SOCIETE  AnONYME  POOR  l’A MELIORATION  DES  PRO- 

c£des  de  Vinification,  No.  10,  rue  Neuve  St.  Au- 
gustin.— Count  Chaptal  is  president  of  this  so- 
ciety. By  the  process  which  it  adopts,  an  aug- 
mentation of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  is  obtained 
in  wine,  and  an  amelioration  of  quality  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Administration  des  trois  Ponts  sufi  Seine,  No.  16, 
rue  du  Bouloy. 

Ferme-regie  des  Jeux,  No.  108,  rue  de  Richelieu. 
Administration  Generale  des  Canaox  du  Midi, 
d'Orleans,  etdu  Loing,  No.  12,  rue  du  Doyenne. 

Administration  des  Canaux  de  Paris,  No,  2,  rue 
du  Faubourg  Poissonniere. 

Ecole  Speciale  de  Commerce,  Net.  i43,  rue  St. 
Antoine. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

RELIGIOUS  EDIFICES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  department  of  tbe  Seine  forms  the  extent  of 
the  diocese  of  Paris,  which  was  created  a bishopric 
in  the  year  a5o,  and  an  archbishopric  in  i6y4- 
From  the  former  period  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  governed  by  l io  bishops  and  i3  archbishops, 
pf  whom  six  have  been  canonized,  and  thirteen 
have  been  cardinals.  The  clergy  of  Paris  formerly 
possessed  rich  endowments,  and  the  number  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns  was  not  fewer  than  ten 
thousand,  or  one  ecclesiastic  in  sixty  souls.  This 
excessive  number  has  been  reduced  to  two  thou- 
sand, in  which  are  included  an  archbishop,  three 
vicars-general,  a metropolitan  chapter  consisting 
of  sixteen  canons,  twelve  rectors,  and  twenty-live 
curates  ( desservans ).  The  nomination  to  vacant 
bishoprics  and  archbishoprics  is  made  by  the  king, 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  grand  Almoner.  The 
fatter  confirms  at  pleasure  the  nomination  made 
by  archbishops  and  bishops  to  the  vacant  offices 
pf  vicars-general,  canons,  and  curate^  in  their 
respective  dioceses.  He  appoints  the  members  of 
the  royal  chapter  of  St.  Deuis,  the  dignitaries  and 
chaplains  of  the  religious  houses,  pf  the  king’s 
household,  and  the  royal  hospital  des  Quinze- 
VingtSi  the  Almoners  of  the  rojal  palaces  and  of 
the  army  and  navy.  He  also  presents  to  the  foun- 

6. 
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dations  in  the  seminaries,  and  has  at  his  disposal 
very  considerable  funds,  including  the  king’s  alms. 


CHURCHES. 

Wo  public  edifices  attest  with  such  certainty  the 
state  of  the  fine  arts  at  the  period  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  taste  and  civilization  of  the  people 
who  erect  them,  as  those  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Deity.*  In  the  churches  of  Paris 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  four  or  five  different  styles 
of  architecture,  which  bear  the  impression  of  the 
ages  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Of  the 
ancient  Gothic  we  have  examples  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pr£s,  which  presents  the  semi- 
circular arches  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  ; 
Wotre  Dame,  which  bears  the  character  of  the 
middle  ages;  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  which  is  a mas- 
ter-piece for  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  its  orna- 
ments ; St.  Gervais,  in  which  the  beauties  and  de- 
fects of  the  fourteenth  century  are  associated ; and 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  which  is  a model  of  purity, 
lightness,  and  good  taste.  Several  of  these  edifices 
are  disfigured  by  modern  fronts. 

The  church  of  St.  Eustache  may  be  considered 
as  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  styles  of  architecture,  as  it  presents  some 
fine  and  delicate  ornaments  unknown  in  the  an- 
cient Gothic. 

The  churches  begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
by  the  celebrated  architects  of  that  age,  such  as 
Mansart,  Levau,  etc.,  are  in  the  Roman  style,  de- 
graded by  modifications  created  by  the  architect’s 
fancy.  The  churches  de  l’Assomption,  de  la  Visi- 
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tation,  the  V al-de-Gr&ce,  the  Sorboune,  the  Inva- 
lides,  the  Institute,*  and  some  others,  maybe  cited 
as  examples  of  this  style. 

The  age  of  Louis  XY  and  Louis  XVI  exhibits,  in 
the  churches  of  Ste.  Genevieve  and  the  Madeleine, 
in  the  magnificent  fronts  of  St.  Sulpice  and  St. 
Eustache,  in  the  chapel  Beaujon,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roule,  vigorous  efforts 
to  return  to  a purer  and  severer  style  of  decoration, 
less  loaded  with  insignificant  details  and  mannered 
graces.  Here  also  we  may  trace  the  unstable  cha- 
racter of  the  French,  who  eagerly  begin  the  most  im- 
portant buildings,  and  abandon  them  with  facility. 


Cathedral  Church  of  Notre  Dame . 

Parvis  Notre  Dame. 

Upon  the  spot  occupied  by  this  structure,  a 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  was  erected  in 
the  year  365,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I,  upon 
the  site  of  a Pagan  temple,  f This  was  the  only 
church  iu  Paris  in  622,  at  which  period  it  was  en- 
larged and  embellished  byChildebert,  sonofClovis, 
who  added  to  it  a new  chapel,  which  he  placed 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
present  Gothic  edifice,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  in  France,  was  begun  about  the  year 
1010,  by  Robert  the  Devout,  son  of  Hugh  Capet, 
and  carried  on  without  interruption  for  the  space 
of  nearly  three  centuries  before  it  was  finished. 

* INow  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

+ In  1711  nine  large  cubic  stones,  with  mythological 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  were  discovered  upon  digging 
under  the  choir. 
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The  front,  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  width,  is  of  a grand  and  noble  character;  the 
proportions  are  well  preserved,  and  the  combina^ 
lion  of  loftiness  and  ornament  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  aim  of  the  architect  was  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt the  plaiu  simplicity  of  Pagan  temples.  It 
presents  two  towers,  forty  feet  square  and  two 
hundred  and  four  feet  high ; and  three  doors,  or 
porches,  of  unequal  and  irregular  forms,  but  richly 
ornamented.  The  central  porch,  and  that  under 
the  south  towcf,  are  adorned  with  sculpture  repre- 
senting subjects  taken  from  the  New  Testament ; 
but  it  is  greatly  damaged.  The  porch  under  the 
north  tower  is  remarkable  for  a zodiac,  of  which 
eleven  signs,  each  accompanied  by  its  respective 
attributes,  are  sculptured  round  the  arch ; the 
twelfth  sign,  Virgo,  instead  of  being  placed  among 
the  others,  is  fixed,  in  much  larger  dimensions, 
against  the  pillar  which  separates  the  two  doors, 
and  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  two  lateral  doors  are  much  admired 
for  the  singular  workmanship,  in  hammered  iron, 
with  which  they  are  decorated.  The  scrolls  and 
ornaments  of  foliage  and  animals  are  very  remark- 
able. 

Above  the  porches  extends  a gallery  supported 
by  small  columns.  In  this  gallery  were  twenty- 
eight  colossal  statues  of  the  kings  of  France,  which 
were  destroyed  at  the  revolution.  Above  it  is  a 
circular  window  between  the  towers,  and  this  is 
surmounted  by  a second  gallery  supported  by  Go- 
thic columns  remarkable  for  iheir  lightness  and 
elegance.  . . 

The  portal  on  the  southern  side  was  not  begmt 
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till  1367 , as  appears  by  an  inscription  in  Gothic 
characters,  still  legible,  sculptured  on  each  side  of 
live  door.  It  is  probable  that  this  portal  and  the 
chapels  on  the  north  were  not  finished  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  sculpture  of  the  portal 
on  the  north  side  represents  several  events  of  the 
Virgin’s  life,  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  her 
Assumption. 

The  fabric  is  supported  on  the  outside  by  flying 
buttresses  of  various  heights,  ornamented  with 
grotesque  pinnacles,  which  are  united  by  three 
exterior  galleries  ; the  first  situated  above  the  cha- 
pels which  skirt  the  sides,  the  second  above  a range 
of  inner  galleries,*  and  the  third  extends  round  the 
roof.  The  rain-water  is  carried  off  by  a great 
number  of  spouts  fantastically  sculptured. 

The  roof  is  formed  of  a frame  of  chesnut-wood, 
covered  with  ia36  sheets  of  lead,  weighing  altoge- 
ther 420,240  lbs.  The  length  of  each  sheet  is  ten 
feet,  the  breadth  two  feet,  and  the  thickness  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch.  At  the  extremity  of  that  part  of 
the  roof  which  is  over  the  choir,  a cross  of  iron 
gilt  has  recently  been  placed,  which,  with  the  ball 
that  supports  it,  is  thirty  feet  in  height. 

The  towers  command  a fine  view  of  Paris  and 
the  surrounding  country.  They  are  open  to  the 
public,  upon  giving  a few  sous  to  the  keeper  of  the 
keys,  and  are  ascended  by  a spiral  staircase  of  389 
steps.  They  were  formerly  thronged  by  numerous 
visitors  anxious  to  enjoy  the  extensive  prospect-; 
but  since  an  individual  committed  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  from  the  summit,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  persons  are  allowed  to  ascend  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  north  tower  there  were  formerly  seven 
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bells;  and  in  that  of  the  south,  two,  of  immense 
.dimensions,  called  bourdons.  None  now  remain, 
except  one  of  the  latter,  which  was  hung  in  1682* 
It  was  baptised  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV  and 
his  consort,  and  received  the  name  of  Emmanuel- 
Louise-Therese.  Its  diameter  and  height  are  each 
eight  feet;  it  is  eight  incites  thick,  and  weighs 
36,ooo  lbs.  Its  clapper  weighs  976  lbs.;  and  the 
strength  of  sixteen  men  is  required  to  ring  it. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  an  area,  called  Parvis 
deXotre  Dame,  which  was  covered  with  buddings 
till  the  year  ir96,  when  Maurice  de  Sully,  sixty- 
eighth  bishop  of  Paris,  purchased  several  houses 
and  pulled  them  down,  in  order  to  form  a suitable 
approach  to  the  church.  Since  that  period  it  has 
been  enlarged.  In  consequence  of  the  progressive 
elevation  of  the  soil,  the  pavement  of  Notre  Dame 
was  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  Parvis  in  1 7A8, 
that  it  was  entered  by  a flight  of  thirteen  steps 
eading  down  to  it.  In  that  year  the  ground  was 
lowered  and  formed  upon  its  present  gentle  slope. 

I he  interior  disposition  and  decoration  of  this 
church  afford  some  idea  of  the  ancient  basilicce , 
still  reckoned  among  the  finest  structures  of  Italy. 
Us  form  is  that  of  a Latin  cross.  Its  dimensions 
within  tile  walls  are  3qo  feet  in  length,  144  in 
readlh,  exclusive  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
chapels,  and  102  in  height.  The  walls  are  of  an 
extraordinary  thickness.  The  pavement  is  of  stone 
chequered  with  squares  of  marble.  The  Gothic 
arches,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  fa- 
ne, are  supported  by  120  plain  and  108  fluted 
columns,  each  of  a single  block,  which  form  a 
double  colonnade,  and  are  so  well  disposed  that 
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the  whole  body  of  the  church  may  be  seen  on  en- 
tering the  west  door. 

Over  the  aisles  are  two  rows  of  spacious  galleries, 
which  receive  light  by  a double  range  of  windows: 
they  are  used  upon  grand  religious  occasions,  when 
company  is  admitted  to  them  by  tickets.  The  only 
painted  glass  possessed  by  this  church  are  three 
circular  w indows  : two,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
transept,  present  the  figures  of  saints;  in  the  centre 
of  that  on  the  right  are  the  arms  of  the  chapter, 
and  in  that  on  the  left  the  arms  of  Cardinal 
JNoailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  considerably 
embellished  the  church.  The  window  over  the 
organ  has  nothing  remarkable. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir  are 
Iw'o  es  trades,  five  feet  high,  of  Italian  marble,  orna- 
mented with  Jleurs  de  lis  of  or  moulu  disposed  in 
chequers.  Between  them  is  a railing  of  the  same 
height,  of  polished  iron  and  brass,  gilt,  enriched 
with  the  monograms  of  the  Virgin  and  the  King. 
The  choir  is  truly  superb.  The  modern  ornaments 
of  it  were  commenced  by  De  Cotte,  in  1669,  and 
finished  by  his  son,  in  1714*  The  pavement  is  of 
costly  marble  ; and  in  the  centre  is  an  eagle  ofbrass 
gilt,  which  serves  as  a reading-desk;  it  is  beautifully 
w rought,  and  the  part  which  forms  thedesk  repre- 
sents a lyre  supported  by  three  angels;  it  is  seven  feet 
in  height,  and  three  and  a half  in  breadth,  from 
wing  to  wing;  and  wras  executed  by  Vannier,  in 
i8i5.  The  stalls  arc  of  brown  wainscot  exqui- 
sitely carved,  and  terminate  near  the  sanctuary  by 
two  archiepiscopal  thrones  of  great  beauty.  The 
carved  work  is  by  Du  Goulon,  and  represents,  on 
the  throne  to  the  right,  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
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Denis ; and  on  that  to  the  left,  the  miraculous  cure 
of  Childebert  at  the  intercession  of  St.  Germain, 
bishpp  of  Paris.  In  the  carved  work  of  the  stalls 
are  depicted  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  various  scriptural  facts,  and  allegorical  per- 
sonages. The  subjects  are  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  at  the  entrauce  of  the  choir  on  the  right: 
ist,  the  Circumcision. — 2ud,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men.  — 3d,  the  Nativity.  — 4*h,  the  Visit  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Holy  Virgin. — 5th,  the  Annuncia- 
tion.— 6th,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.  — 7th,  the 
Virgin  instructed  by  Anna. — 8th,  the  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple. — gth,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin. — 10th,  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter. 
On  the  left  are  : 1st,  the  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Ga- 
lilee.—2d,  the  Contemplation  of  the  Virgin  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross.— 3d,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
— 4th,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Apostles.  — 5lh,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  -*■ 
Gth,  Religion,  in  the  person  of  a woman  offering 
incense. — 7th,  Prudence.  — 8th,  Humility.  — 9th, 
Meekuess.  — 10th,  the  Disciples  of  Emmaiis.  The 
carving  of  the  stalls  is  by  Du  Goulon,  Belleau, 
Taupin,  and  Le  Goupel.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  cornice,  crowned  with  eight  large 
paintings  by  eminent  masters  of  the  French  school. 
The  following  is  their  order,  beginning  on  the  right 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  : the  Adoration  of  the 
Wise  Men,  by  Lafosse.  — The  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Philippe  dc  Champagne. — The  Visitation  of  the 
Virgin,  called  the  Magnificat , the  master-piece  of 
Jouvenet,  who  painted  it  with  his  left  hand,  after 
his  right  had  become  paralytic.  — The  Annuncia- 
tion* by  Halle.  — On  the  left  are,  the  Presentation 
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ill  the  Temple,  by  Louis  Boullogne.  — The  Flight 
into  Egypt,  by  the  same. — The  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne, 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Antoine 
Coypel. 

Beneath  the  choir  a vault  was  formed  in  1711  for 
the  interment  of  the  archbishops  of  Paris.  For- 
merly the  caucus  and  all  the  priests  of  Notre  Dame 
were  interred  in  the  church  j but  since  the  revolu- 
tion this  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

The  sanctuary  is  separated  from  the  choir  by 
balustrades  of  Serancolin  marble  surmounted  by 
tine  marble  of  Egypt,  upon  which  stand  two  can- 
delabras  of  bronze  gilt,  seven  feet  high.  Some 
steps  of  Languedoc  marble  lead  to  the  sanctuary, 
the  pavement  of  which  is  a rich  mosaic.  The 
high  altar,  erected  in  1802,  is  elevated  upon  three 
steps  of  white  Languedoc  marble,  sprinkled  with 
golden  stars,  and  is  twelve  feet  three  inches  in 
breadth,  by  three  feet  in  height.  It  is  composed 
of  eight  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  between  the 
two  last  of  which  are  pannels  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  the  monogram  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
centre  is  a bas-relief  by  Van  Cleve,  representing  the 
Saviour  laid  in  the  tomb.  Above  the  altar  rises  a 
marble  pedestal  with  a door  of  gilt  brass,  on  which 
is  sculptured  the  Paschal  Lamb.  Above  this  is  a 
gilt  cross  more  than  seven  feet  high.  The  steps 
support  six  gilt  candlestics,  four  feet  eight  inches 
high.  Near  the  altar  are  two  pedestals  of  white 
marble  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  France.  That 
on  the  left  supports  the  statue  of  Louis  XIII,  on  his 
knees,  offering  to  God  his  vow  and  his  crown,  by 
Coustou,  jun.  The  statue  on  the  right  represents 
part  r.  - 7 
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Louis  XIV  performing  the  same  act  of  devotion, 
l>y  Coysevox.  They  are  of  beautiful  execution. 
The  sanctuary  is  also  adorned  by  six  angels,  cast 
in  bronze,  in  i^i5,  by  Roger  Chabert-  The  extre- 
mity is  occupied  by  a group  in  white  Carrara 
marble,  representing  the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 
In  the  middle  is  the  Virgin  seated,  her  arms  ex- 
tended, and  her  eyes  raised  towards  heaven  5 her 
knees  support  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  an  angel  kneeling  supports  one  hand, 
whilst  another  holds  the  crown  of  thorns.  Be- 
hind the  Virgin  rises  the  cross,  over  which  is  hung 
a shroud.  This  group,  a master-piece  of  the  elder 
Coustou,  was  finished  in  1733.  The  arcades  of  the 
sanctuary  are  closed  by  a railing  of  polished  iron, 
surmounted  by  an  Etruscan  frieze. 

On  the  exterior  wall  of  the  choir,  over  small 
Gothic  arches,  there  are  some  curious  grotesque 
sculptures,  executed  in  i35y,  representing  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Near  the  lateral  door  on  the  right  is  the  cenotaph 
of  a priest  named  Jean  Yver,  ornamented  with  rude 
sculpture  representing  the  Last  Judgment.  He  is 
rising  out  of  a tomb,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a 
dead  body.  St.  Stephen  and  St.  John  are  present- 
ing him  to  the  Almighty.  In  the  upper  part  is  Je- 
sus Christ,  attended  by  Angels,  holding  in  his  hand 
a globe,  and  having  two  swords  issuing  from  his 
mouth. 

Behind  the  sanctuary  is  a newly-built  chapel  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin.  It  is  adorned  by  a beautiful 
statue,  executed  at  Rome,  by  Antonio  Raggi,  after 
a model  by  Bernini.  This  fine  production  was  for- 
merly in  the  church  ol  the  Carmes,  rue  de  Vaugi- 
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rard,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  sculpture 
in  the  churches  of  Paiis.  In  this  chapel  are  two 
pictures  presented  by  Louis  XVIII,  representing 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow’s  Son,  by  Guille- 
mot, and  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Abel  de  Pu- 
jol. The  reading-desk  of  this  chapel  is  of  wood, 
exquisitely  carved  and  ornamented  with  figures  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

In  a chapel,  to  the  right,  is  a picture  of  Jesus 
Christ  descending  to  the  abode  of  the  souls  of 
children  who  have  died  without  baptism,  by  De- 
lorme, presented  by  Louis  XVIII.  A chapel,  dedi- 
cated to, St.  Genevieve,  is  remarkable  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  decoration.  On  the  left  is  a chapel, 
embellished  by  wainscoting  executed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  brought  from  the 
ancient  chapter-room  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  adorn- 
ed with  figures  representing  the  Apostles  and  other 
saints  characterized  by  their  respective  attributes; 
they  are  separated  by  pilasters  adorned  with  ara- 
besques. 

In  a chapel  behind  the  choir  is  the  monument 
of  Henry  Claude,  Count  d’Harcourt,  who  died  in 
1769.  It  was  erected  in  1776  by  his  widow,  after 
the  designs  of  Pigalle,  and  consists  of  four  marble 
figures,  larger  than  life.  The  lid  of  a tomb  appear* 
opened  by  an  angel,  and  the  deceased,  half  issuing 
from  it,  stretches  his  arms  towards  his  consort, 
who  appears  to  be  rushing  towards  him.  Death, 
inexorable,  under  the  form  of  a skeleton,  an- 
nounces, by  showing  his  hour-glass,  that  the  time 
has  elapsed.  The  angel  extinguishes  his  torch,  and 
the  tomb  is  about  to  close  for  ever. 

A chapel  to  the  left  of  that  of  the  Virgin  contains 
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a splendid  monument  by  Deseine,  in  honour  of 
Cardinal  Du  Belloi,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died 
in  1806,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  It  repre- 
sents the  prelate  seated  on  a sarcophagus,  bestowing 
alms  upon  an  old  woman  supported  by  a girl  j his  left 
hand  is  placed  on  the  Gospel,  opened  at  the  epistle 
of  St.  John,  where  are  the  following  words  : aimez- 
vous , supportez-vous  les  uns  les  autres,  sojez  chart - 
tables.  Near  him  appears  St.  Denis  on  a cloud, 
pointing  to  the  cardinal  as  his  worthy  successor  5 
in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a scroll  containing  the 
names  of  the  cardinal’s  predecessors,  the  last  four 
of  which  only  are  visible.  The  draperies  are  highly 
finished,  the  attitudes  easy  and  noble,  and  the 
cardinal's  head  is  remarkable  for  expression  and 
resemblance.  In  this  chapel  is  a beautiful  picture 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Hyppolyte,  presented  by 
the  city  of  Paris. 

The  sacristy,  built  in  1756,  after  designs  by 
Soufflot,  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XV,  is  of  splendid 
construction.  It  contains  several  relics,  among 
which  are  said  to  be  part  of  the  Saviour’s  crown 
of  thorns,  and  a piece  of  the  true  cross,  which 
were  formerly  deposited  at  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 
Here  are  also  many  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver,  richly  wrought,  most  of  which 
were  given  to  the  church  by  Bonaparte.  Among 
the  ornaments  is  a splendid  sun  of  gold,  presented 
by  his  Majesty  Louis  XVIII,  in  commemoration  of 
the  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Spain, 
in  1823.  The  sacristy  formerly  contained  the  in- 
signia and  dresses  used  at  Bonaparte’s  coronation  ; 
which  were  presented  by  him  to  the  church.  His’ 
Imperial  robes  were  also  to  be  seen  here.  The 
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rich  dresses  worn  by  the  priests,  on  that  occasion, 
arc  still  used. 

The  tresor  of  the  church  may  be  seen  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Sacristan,  to  whom  it  is  usual  to  give 
a small  fee.  The  high  religious  festivals  such  as 
Eastcr-Day,  Whit-Sunday,  the  Fete  Dieu,  etc.  are 
celebrated  at  Notre  Dame  with  great  pomp.  Upon 
these  occasions  the  Archbishop  officiates.  On  the 
2 1 st  of  January  a solemn  service  is  performed  here 
and  in  all  the  other  churches  of  Paris,  for  the  repose 
ofthe  soul  of  his  late  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  At  Notre 
Dame,  the  choir  is  augmented  by  the  choristers  of 
the  King’s  chapel,  and  the  singers  of  the  French 
Opera  House,  and  the  Opera  Comique.  Midnight 
mass  is  also  performed  here  on  Christmas  Eve, 
in  common  with  all  the  churches  of  Paris.  The 
festivals  special  to  the  metropolitan  church  are,  a 
solemn  mass  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  legislative  session,  which  is  attended  by  the 
royal  family,  and  the  members  of  both  chambers  j 
and  a procession  on  the  i5th  of  August,  in  exe- 
cution of  a vow  of  Louis  XIII,  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  pregnancy  of  his  Queen,  who  had  been  married 
twenty-two  years,  and  had  no  children.  The  royal 
family  form  part  of  the  procession. 

Eglise  de  V Assomption, 

Parish  Church  of  the  first  arrondissement , 

Rue  St.  Honore. 

This  church  formerly  belonged  to  a community 
ol  nuns,  called  les  Dames  de  V Assomption,  to  whose 
convent  (now  converted  into  barracks)  it  was  con- 
tiguous. It  was  begun  in  1670,  after  the  designs 
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of  Errafd,  and  iiuished  in  1676.  In  i8oq  it  be- 
came the  parish  church  of  the  first  arrondissement, 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  Eglise  de  la  Madeleine 
de  la  Ville-PEveque,  which  was  demolished  at  the 
revolution.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  la  Made- 
leine. The  building  is  of  a circular  form,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a dome,  sixty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
enriched  with  gilding,  and  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Lafosse,  but  which  are  much  damaged.  The 
externaldecoration  of  the  dome  is  simple  and  grand. 
The  portico,  elevated  upon  eight  steps,  and  deco- 
rated by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  crowned  by  a 
pediment,  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome ; an  area  in  front  of  the  church 
is  enclosed  with  palisades. 

This  church  contains  a picture  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Blondel  ; one,  representing  the  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  } and  another,  Christ  giving  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter. 

A neat  plain  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Hyacinthus, 
contiguous  to  this  church,  has  recently  been  con- 
structed for  the  troops  which  occupy  the  adjoining 
barracks.  > 

St.  Louis, 

First  chapel  of  ease  to  I’Assompliou, 

Rue  St.  Croix , Chaussee  d'  Anlin. 

This  small  building,  constructed  in  1780  fora 
convent  of  Capucins,  has  only  one  aisle.  The  in- 
terior is  ornamented  with  a cornice  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  some  sculptured  arcades  which  support 
it;  but  its  great  simplicity  and  fine  proportions 
produce  a noble  effect.  A truncated  column  of 
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black  marble,  surmounted  by  a cinerary  urn  of 
white  marble,  contains  the  heart  of  Count  Choiseul- 
Gouftier.  A beautiful  picture  by  Gassier,  repre- 
senting St.  Louis  visiting  his  pestiferous  soldiers, 
has  recently  been  presented. by  the  government. 


St,  Philippe , 

Second  chapel  of  ease  to  l’Assomption, 
Faubourg  du  Route. 

This  church,  begun  in  1769,  after  the  designs  of 
Chalgrin,  and  finished  in  179^,  raay  ke  ranked 
among  the  productions  which  do  honour  to  the 
French  school. 

The  portico  is  formed  of  four  Doric  columns, 
crowned  by  a pediment.  In  the  interior,  six 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order  separate  the  nave  from 
the  aisles ; the  plan  is  simple,  and  the  entire  breadth 
is  about  76  feet.  The  length,  from  the  columns  of 
the  portico  to  those  which  decorate  the  niche  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sanctuary,  is  nearly  double  the 
breadth.  In  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary,  a beau- 
tiful altar  of  white  marble  is  elevated  upon  steps. 
At  the  extremities  of  the  aisles  are  two  chapels; 
one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  the  other  to  the  Hol  y 
Cross. 

St.  Pierre  de  Chaillot, 

Third  chapel  of  ease  to  l’Assomption, 

Rue  de  Chaillot. 

This  old  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally the  chapel  of  a chateau.  It  is  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, but  contains  nothing  remarkable. 
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St.  Rock/ 

Parish  church  of  the  second  arrondissement , 

Hue  St.  Ilona  re. 

This  church  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  a chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Roch,  built  in  1587,  upon  ground 
where  previously  stood  a chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Five  Wounds  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  chapel,  which  became  parochial  in  i633, 
being  found  too  small  for  the  increasing  population, 
it  was  resolved  to  build  a more  spacious  edifice. 
Louis  XIV  and  Anne  of  Austria  laid  the  first  stone 
in  i653,  after  which  the  wrorks  were  suspended  till 
i 720,  when  the  celebrated  banker,  Law,  who  had 
recently  abjured  Protestantism  to  become  Comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances,  gave  100,000  livres 
for  its  completion,  which,  however,  was  not  fully 
executed  till  1740. 

The  first  designs  of  this  church  were  furnished 
by  Lemercier.  It  was  subsequently  continued 
after  those  of  Robert  de  Cotte,  who  also  desigued 
the  portico.  A peculiarity  in  this  church  is  that 
it  extends  from  north  to  south,  instead  of  from 
east  to  west,  the  ground  not  allowing  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  latter  direction. 

The  portal  is  approached  by  p maguificcnt  flight 
of  steps  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
of  the  Do j^ic  and  Corinthian  orders;  but  is  desti- 
tute of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  which  is  always 
produced  by  a portico. 

* Honapartc  struck  the  name  of  St.  Roch  out  of  the 
Calendar,  to  make  room  for  St.  Napoleon. 
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Between  the  Doric  columns,  which  are  six  in 
number,  are  two  statues  representing  Faith  and 
Hope.  The  range  is  bounded  by  two  square  pilas- 
ters, and  crowned  by  a pinnacle. 

The  Corinthian  range  rises  in  a pyramidal  form  :• 
and  is  composed  of  six  columns,  surmounted  by  a 
triangular  pediment,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a 
cross.  The  breadth  of  the  front  is  eighty-four  feet, 
and  the  height,  thirty-one  feet  three  inches. 

The  interior  architecture  is  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  sculpture  is  abundant,  and  the  bases  of  the 
columns  are  of  marble. 

The  high  altar  is  detached,  and  behind  it  are  seen 
three  chapels.  The  first,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
is  of  a circular  form,  and  decorated  with  Corin- 
thian pilasters,  surmounted  by  a cupola,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  fifty-six  feel,  by  forty -seven. 
It  was  painted  in  fresco,  by  Pierre,  and  repre- 
sents the  Assumption.  The  Virgin  appears  sur- 
rounded by  four  choirs  of  the  heavenly  world  j 
formed  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  holy  women  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  by  apostles  and  martyrs  of 
Christianity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  mag- 
nificent production  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  de- 
cay. On  the  altar  is  a group  in  white  marble,  by 
F.  Anguier,  which  formerly  adorned  the  altar  of  the 
Val-de-Grace.  It  represents,  in  full-sized  figures, 
the  infant  Jesus  in  the  manger,  accompanied  by 
the  Virgin  and  Joseph.  At  the  sides  of  the  altar 
are  figures  of  Prudence  and  one  of  the  Evangelists, 
by  the  same  artist.  At  the  entrance  are  placed,  on 
the  right,  the  Resurrection  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus,  by  Delorme,  and  Jesus  blessing  little  chil- 
dren j and  on  the  left,  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead, 
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by  Vien,  and  Jesus  driving  out  the  dealers  from  the 
Temple,  by  Thomas.  Behind  the  altar  is  a circular 
medallion,  in  which  Jesus  Christ’s  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalen  is  elegantly  painted  by  I.e  Thiers. 
In  the  right  aisle  are  pictures  of  the  Triumph  of 
Mardochoeus,  by  Jouvenet,  and  St.  Sebastian,  by 
Remy.  The  cupola  of  the  next  chapel  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Religion.  The  third  chapel,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Christ  Crucified,  was  constructed  in 
1 753,  after  the  designs  of  Falconet  and  Wailly.  Its 
low  vault,  supported  by  massive  pillars,  and  the 
sombre  tint  of  its  walls,  inspire  melancholy  and 
devotion.  The  figure  of  Christ,  placed  iu  a re- 
cess, and  receiving  from  above  a dim  religious  light, 
is  from  the  chisel  of  Michel  Anguier.  To  the  left 
is  a Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  plaster,  by  Deseine, 
who  also  executed,  in  the  chapels  which  surround 
the  choir,  eight  bas-reliefs  representing  circum- 
stances of  the  Passion. 

In  the  third  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  principal 
entrance,  is  an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Count  d’Arcourt.  It  presents  a cenotaph, 
surmounted  by  a Genius  triumphing  over  Time, 
and  bearing  a medallion  representing  the  portrait 
of  the  count.  It  also  contains  the  marble  tomb  of 
the  learned  Maupertuis,  and  a bust  of  the  cele- 
brated Lenotre,  who  laid  out  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries. 

In  the  chapel  opposite,  is  the  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  the  Duke  dc  Crequi,  who  died  in  1687.  It 
consists  of  a tomb  surmounted  by  a group  of  figures 
which  represent  that  commander  dying,  and  France 
near  him  in  tears.  In  the  same  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Cai'dinal  Dubois,  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
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who  died  in  1720.  Its  only  decoration  is  a kneel- 
ing statue  of  that  prelate.  It  contains  also  a line 
marble  bust  of  the  celebrated  painter  Mignard. 
Under  the  organ  is  a marble  tablet,  recently  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Corneille,  who  died  in  1684- 

In  the  cross  aisles,  above  tw  o altars,  are  two  of 
the  finest  pictures  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of 
Paris  ; one,  St.  Denis  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
Gaul,  by  Vien  $ the  other,  is  the  Cure  of  the  Mai 
des  Ardens , at  the  intercession  of  St.  Genevieve, 
by  Doyen.  At  the  sides  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  choir  are  two  chapels  decorated  after  the 
designs  of  Coustou,  junior:  each  is  surmounted  by 
a statue ; one,  by  Falconet,  represents  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Garden  ; the  other  is  St.  Roch,  by  Boichot. 

In  a chapel  to  the  left  is  a picture  representing 
the  Nativity,  by  Ph.  de  Champagne,  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Widow’s  Son,  by  Stella.  In  the 
chapel  of  Marriages  is  a group  representing  St.  Jo- 
achim and  St.  Anne.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Font, 
is  a white  marble  group,  by  Lemoine,  representing 
the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  pulpit  is  an  object  of 
universal  admiration.  It  is  of  brown  wainscot,  en- 
riched with  gilding.  The  Four  Evangelists,  of  colos- 
sal size,  with  their  attributes,  form  its  base.  Above 
them  rises  a Genius,  who,  with  outstretched  arms, 
supports  the  body  of  the  pulpit,  the  pannels  of 
which  are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs.  The  sound- 
ing-board represents  a rich  white  drapery,  with  a 
gold  embroidered  border  which  is  thrown  back  by 
an  archangel.  The  railing  of  the  stairs  is  of  polished 
iron  and  brass,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  This 
church  formerly  possessed  the  monuments  of  seve- 
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ral  celebrated  persons,  which  were  removed  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  troubles,  but  have  been  re- 
stored, and  may  be  seen  by  application  to  the 
sexton. 

The  principal  festivals  celebrated  in  this  church 
are,  the  parochial  fete  on  the  Sunday  after  August 
16th  (St.  Roch’sday);  Easier  Day  j WhitSunday; 
St.  Louis’s  Day  (August  25th);  the  mass  in  music, 
founded  by  the  knights  of  St.  Louis,  performed  on 
January  25th ; Holy  Thursday  ; and  Good  Friday. 
On  the  latter  day,  strangers  are  advised  to  take 
their  places  under  the  organ,  from  whence  a line 
view  is  obtained  of  the  figure  of  Christ  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  church. 

Notre  Dame  de  Lorette, 

Chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Roch, 

Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre. 

This  small  chapel,  erected  in  1646,  has  nothing 
remarkable  to  recommend  it  to  notice. 


St.  Eustache , 

Parish  church  of  the  third  arrondissement , 

✓ 

Rue  Trainee  et  du  Jour. 

This  church,  which  is  considered  the  largest  in 
Paris,  except  Notre  Dame,  was  begun  in  i53a,  upon 
the  site  of  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes,  but  was 
not  finished  till  1642.  Its  architecture  is  a mixture 
of  the  Gothic  and  Roman  styles.  The  western 
front  is  ornamented  with  a portico  begun  after 
the  designs  of  Mansart  de  Jouy,  and  continued 
alter  those  of  Moreau,  but  which  still  remains 
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unfinished.  It  is  an  unhappy  imitation  of  the 
portico  of  St.  Sulpicc,  presenting  columns  of  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  surmounted  by  a pedi- 
ment, above  which  rise  two  square  towers  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns. 

The  project  for  building  this  portico  was  formed 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  20,000  francs 
for  its  construction  were  given  by  Colbert,  who 
told  the  clergy  to  let  the  interest  accumulate  till 
such  a sum  was  realized  as  would  defray  the  ex- 
pense. In  1^52  the  principal  and  interest  amounted 
to  111 , i47  francs,  and  the  portico  was  begun  in 
1754*  hut  the  sum  was  expended  before  it  was 
completed. 

The  chapels  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache  con-  1 

tain  several  pictures,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are,  in  the  second  chapel  to  the  left  on  entering, 
the  Supper  at  Emmaiis,  by  Lagrenee  j fourth  chapel. 

Death  of  St.  Monica,  by  Pallierc;  sixth,  St.  Louis 
engaged  in  Devotion  j eighth,  the  Institution  of 
the  Sceurs  de  la  Charite , or  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
exhorting  to  Charity}  ninth,  St.  Agnes  in  prison} 
tenth,  the  last  Supper.  In  the  chapel  of  our  Lady, 
behind  the  choir,  is  a marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Jesus,  by  Pigalle;  and  two  Angels 
in  bronze.  A bas-relief  to  the  right  offers  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple}  to  the  left,  Jesus 
Preaching  in  the  Temple.  This  chapel  was  con- 
secrated by  Pope  Pius  VII,  in  1804,  as  is  attested  by 
an  inscription  on  the  wall.  The  next  chapel  con- 
tains a picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  } 
the  third,  a Portrait  of  St.  Anne ; the  fifth,  a 
fine  picture  by  Dcscamps,  representing  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Augustin,  guided  by  his  mother,  who  a 
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f renders  thanks  to  Heaven  and  falls  at  the  feet  of 

I St.  Ambrose.  In  the  nave  fronting  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady,  are  three  large  pictures,  representing, 
i ist,  the  Baptism  of  Christ ; and,  St.  John  Preaching 

in  the  Wilderness  5 3rd,  St.  Eustatius  condemned 
to  death.  They  were  painted  and  presented  to  the 
church  by  an  anonymous  female  artist. 
j,:  The  interior  of  the  choir  is  adorned  by  some 

fine  pictures : the  central  one  is  St.  Louis  receiving 
the  last  Sacrament,  by  Doyen.  To  the  left,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Wen,  by  Carle  Van  Loo  j 
and  Moses  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Lagrende.  To  the 
right,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  byCarleVan 
Loo  ; and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  a copy  from 
I;  the  Italian  school. 

A spacious  chapel  on  the  right  contains  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Stella ; and  one  on  the  left, 
the  Healing  of  the  Leper,  by  Van  Loo. 

• m 

Eglise  des  Petits  Peres,  or  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires, 

First  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Eustache, 

, Passage  des  Petits  Peres. 

In  1629,  Louis  XIII,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  vic- 
tories which  he  had  obtained,  and  particularly  for 
the  capture  of  the  town  of  la  Rochelle,  after  a long 
siege,  founded  a convent  of  Barefooted  Augustins/ 

* This  community  were  called  Pelifs  Peres,  because 
two  of  the  most  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  their 
order  in  Paris,  who  were  men  of  small  stature,  being 
introduced  into  the  anti-chamber  of  Henry  IV,  the  king 
said,  “ Qui  sonl  ces  petits  pcrcs-la  ?”  from  which  time 
they  retained  the  name. 
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and  built  them  a church,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Notre  Dame  des  Victoires.  This  church  was  re- 
built in  i656,  after  the  designs  of  P.  Lemuet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  grandeur.  The 
portal  was  designed  by  Cortaud,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  erection  was  held  in  estimation.  The  interior 
is  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns. 

The  choir  is  adorned  with  seven  pictures,  by 
Carle  Van  Loo,  which  arc  placed  in  the  following 
order : above  the  altar,  the  Dedication  of  the  former 
Church,  in  which  are  seen  Portraits  of  Louis  XIII 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  To  the  right  of  the  altar 
are,  first,  St.  Augustin’s  Death  5 second,  his  Conse- 
cration as  Archbishop  ; third,  his  Baptism.  To  the 
left,  first,  the  translation  of  his  Relics;  second, 
his  Conference  with  the  followers  of  Donatus  j 
third,  his  Preaching  the  Gospel.  The  best  picture  is 
the  Death  of  St.  Augustine.  Van  Loo  presented 
them  to  the  church,  receiving  only  600  francs 
for  the  canvass  and  frames. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  choir  on  the  left,  is  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Augustine,  byGaillot;  and  on 
the  right,  St.  Monica,  mother  of  St.  Augustine, 
beholding  in  a dream  the  conversion  of  her  son, 
by  the  same  artist. 

In  a chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir,  is  a statue 
of  the  Virgin;  and  in  one  to  the  left,  a statue 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  stone. 

The  chapel  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  de  Savonne 
is  built  entirely  of  marble,  and  decorated  with 
Ionic  architecture,  after  the  designs  of  Perrault. 

In  a chapel  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  M.  Vassal,  a mer- 
chant. It  presents  a cenotaph  surmounted  hv  an 
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obelisk,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a weeping  figure. 
Beneath  a medallion  containing  a portrait  of  the 
deceased,  is  the  following  inscription: 

D.  O.  M. 

D.  D.  Johanni  Vassal 
Rcgi,  a sccrelis 
Parent!  dilcctissmo.  Viro, 

Pietate  in  Dcum,  obscqnio  in 
Regein  Meritis  in  Patriara, 
Commendatissimo, 

Filii  Maercntes  posuerc. 

(iVo  date.) 

Opposite  this  chapel  is  one  dedicated  to  St. 
Genevieve,  which  contains  the  monument  of  the 
celebrated  composer  Lulli,  by  Cotton.  It  consists 
of  a cenotaph  of  black  marble,  at  the  base  of  which 
are  weeping  females  in  white  marble.  A bust 
of  the  deceased  is  placed  above  the  cenotaph 
between  two  genii.  In  front  is  the  following  in- 
scription in  gold  letters : 

Jean  Baptiste  Lclli, 

Mort  ew  1687. 

In  the  chapelle  des  Fonts  is  a remarkably  beauti- 
ful marble  vase  for  the  holy  water. 

On  the  tower  of  this  church  is  the  telegraph 
corresponding  with  Lille. 

Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle, 

Second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Eustaclie, 

Hue  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle. 

This  church,  which  is  not  yet  finished,  promises 
to  be  a magnificent  structure.  Upon  its  site  stood 
a chapel,  which  was  destroyed  in  i5f)3,  during  the 
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siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
but  contained  nothing  remarkable. 


St.  Germain  V Auxerrois , 

Parish  church  of  the  fourth  arrondissement1 
Place  St.  Germain  l'  Auxerrois. 

This  church,  which  was  parochial  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century,  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by 
the  Normans,  but  rebuilt  by  king  Robert  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  During  the 
ascendancy  of  the  English  at  Paris,  in  it  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt.  At  a remote  period  it 
possessed  a school  and  many  privileges.  Having 
become  the  parish  church  of  the  court,  much  was 
done  to  embellish  it  in  different  reigns;  but  most 
of  its  ornaments  and  monuments  were  removed 
or  destroyed  at  the  revolution. 

The  portico,  begun  in  i435,  was  never  carried 
to  its  full  elevation.  It  is  ornamented  with  statues, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  the  revolution  these 
were  spared,  when  those  of  other  churches  were 
destroyed.  The  portico  has  lately  been  thoroughly 
repaired. 

The  railing  of  the  choir  is  of  beautiful  execution. 
The  windows  of  the  transept,  and  the  church- 
wardens’ benches  are  also  worthy  of  attention. 
Above  the  high  altar  is  a picture  by  Pajou,  pre- 
sented by  Louis  XV HI,  which  represents  St.  Ger- 
main, bishop  of  Auxerre,  receiving  at  Nanterre 
the  vow  of  St.  Genevieve.  In  a chapel  to  the 
right  is  a picture  by  Rouget,  representing  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Virgin.  Near  the  side  door  is  a 
small  picture  of  St.  Louis  receiving  from  the 
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Archbishop  of  Sens,  at  his  return  from  Palestine, 
the  holy  Crown  of  Thorns.  The  chapels  in  general 
are  of  a mean  appearance.  In  one  of  them  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  M.  Etienne  d’AIigre, 
chancellor  of  France  in  1624*  It  consists  of  a 
tomb  of  black  marble,  surmounted  by  a recumbent 
statue,  holding  in  the  right  band  a book,  and  in 
the  left,  the  great  seal  of  France.  Opposite  to  it 
is  the  monument  of.  Etienne  d’AIigre  his  son, 
chancellor  of  France  in  1674*  It  resembles  the 
former,  except  that  the  statue  is  in  a kneeling 
posture.  The  drapery  of  both  is  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. At  the  revolution,  these  monuments  were 
removed  to  the  Musee  des  Monumens  Francais. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Louis  is  remarkable  for  the  style 
of  its  architecture. 

A rich  canopy,  valued  at  2o,ooofr.,  has  recently 
been  presented  to  this  church  by  Louis  XVIII. 

It  was  by  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois 
that  the  signal  was  given  for  the  massacre  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  day.  The  principal  festivals 
celebrated  in  this  church  are,  the  parochial  fete 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  July ; the  Eve  of  St.  Louis’s 
day  (Aug.  24th),  when  all  the  members  of  the 
French  Academy  attend  a mass  in  music,  and  the 
President  delivers  an  address ; the  Fete  Dieuy  when 
the  royal  family  walk  in  the  procession  } Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  of  Holy  Week,  when  the  royal 
family  receive  the  sacrament}  Easter  day,  and 
Whitsunday. 
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St.  Laurent, 

Parish  church  of  the  fifth  arrondissement , 
Place  St.  Laurent. 

This  church,  which  at  a remote  period  belonged 
to  a monastery,  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans, 
and  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  i548  it 
was  enlarged,  in  great  part  rebuilt  in  i595,  and 
considerably  repaired  and  embellished  with  a 
portico  in  16*22.  The  designs  of  the  high  altar 
were  furnished  by  Lepautrc,  and  the-  sculpture 
executed  by  Guerin.  The  choir,  which  is  deco- 
rated with  fine  Corinthian  pilasters  and  elegant 
garlands,  was,  as  well  as  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  worthy  of  observation,  embellished  under 
the  direction  of  Blondel.  Except  a picture,  by 
Cormeil,  of  St.  Laurence  admonishing  the  Roman 
magistrate,  when  the  Saint  is  about  to  suffer  death, 
this  church  possesses  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 
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St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 

Chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Laurent, 

Hue  Monlholon. 

I his  small  but  neat  chapel  is  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  burial  place  of  the  distinguished 
philanthropist  to  whom  it  is  dedicated ; and  who 
was  canonized  in  1737.  To  the  left  of  the  high 
altar,  is  a picture,  by  Pauline  Colson,  represent- 
ing St.  Genevieve  engaged  in  devotion ; the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  is  highly  interesting. 
To  the  right  is  a very  inferior  picture  by  the  same 
artist.  The  celestial  regions,  a figure  of  the  Al- 
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mighty  and  oilier  ornaments,  in  brilliant  gilding, 
form  a striking  oontrast  to  the  general  simplicity 
of  ihe  chapel. 

In  the  choir  is  a picture  of  Christ  healing  the 
sick,  by  De  Juinne;  it  contains  a fine  figure  of 
a girl,  extending  her  arms  towards  the  Saviour. 
The  person  of  an  old  man  is  also  worthy  of 
attention*  hut  the  principal  figure,  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  cold  and  unmeaning. 


St.  Nicolas  des  Champs , 

Parish  church  of  the  sixth  arrondissement , 

Rue  St.  Martin. 

A church  which  existed  upon  this  spot  at  a 
very  early  period,  became  parochial  in  1176.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  »420,  and  enlarged  in  i575,  at 
which  time  the  south  portal,  whose  sculpture  is 
highly  esteemed,  was  constructed.  Its  architec- 
ture is  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  embellishment 
of  the  interior  is  modern. 

The  high  altar  is  elegant,  with  regard  both  to 
form  and  ornaments.  It  stands  in  a kind  of 
portico,  and  consists  of  four  black  marble  columns 
of  the  Composite  order.  The  altar-piece,  which 
represents  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  by 
\ ouct,  and  the  Angels  by  Sarrazin.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Communion,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  by 
Houllant.  The  new  chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  deco- 
rated with  two  pictures,  representing  the  Repose 
in  Egypt,  by  Caminadc  (presented  by  the  City 
of  Paris),  and  the  Nativity.  It  has  also  a group, 
by  Delaitre,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus,  treading  the  serpent  under  his  feel. 
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In  the  chapelle  des  fonts  is  a very  inferior  picture 
of  Christ’s  baptism. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  is  a picture 
of  that  saint  clothing  a poor  man. 

The  churchwardens’  pew  is  remarkable  for  its 
bold  and  noble  style. 


St.  Leu, 

Chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs, 

Rue  St.  Denis. 

In  ia35,  a chapel  of  ease  of  Gothic  architecture 
was  erected  upon  this  spot,  which,  in  1617,  be- 
came parochial.  It  was  originally  dedicated  to 
St.  Leu  and  St.  Gilles.  In  repairing  the  chapel 
in  1780,  M.  Wailly  gave  it  a theatrical  appear- 
ance, by  elevating  the  sanctuary  upon  a number 
of  steps.  A subterranean  chapel  has  an  altar 
decorated  w ith  a fine  figure  of  Christ.  A picture 
by  Delaval,  representing  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  is  possessed  by  this  church. 


St.  Elisabeth, 

Second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs, 
Rue  du  Temple. 

This  church  w as  built  in  1616,  for  a community 
of  nuns  called  Dames  de  St.  Elisabeth.  The 
portal  is  decorated  with  Doric  and  Ionic  pilasters  j 
the  interior  architecture  is  Doric.  The  choir  is 
painted  in  fresco,  to  resemble  a portico  of  Co- 
rinthian architecture,  which  serves  for  the  high 
altar. 
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St.  Merriy 

Parish  church  of  the  seventh  arrondissenient, 

Hue  At.  Marlin. 

This  church  was,  in  its  origin,  a chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  near  which  was  a small  monas- 
tery, where  St.  Medcric  or  Merry  died  in  the  year 
700.  The  name  of  St.  Merry  was  first  given  to 
it  in  820,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  his  ashes. 
Some  years  after  it  became  parochial ; and  falling 
into  ruins  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 

Its  Gothic  architecture  is  elegant,  and  it  is  richly 
adorned. 

The  choir,  though  small,  is  as  elegantly  built 
and  ornamented  as  any  in  Paris.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  beautiful  stucco  in  imitation  of  red 
marble,  executed  by  the  two  celebrated  statuaries 
named  Slodtz. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sanctuary  is  a represen- 
tation of  the  celestial  regions  richly  gilt,  having  in 
the  midst  the  sacred  vessel  in  which  the  host  is 
kept.  Beneath  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Merry. 

Four  chapels  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  con- 
tain the  following  pictures : viz.  to  the  right,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Van  Loo,  and  St.  Peter,  by  I 
Restout.  To  the  left,  St.  Merry,  by  Vouet,  and 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  by  Carle  Van  Loo. 

The  chapel  to  the  left,  on  entering  the  church, 
possesses  a most  curi'ous  window  pane,  the  paint- 
ing of  which  is  justly  admired.  There  are  many 
other  specimens  of  painted  glass,  by  Pinegrier, 
some  of  which,  especially  those  in  the  nave,  are 
finely  executed.  j 

The  chapel  of  the  Communion  deserves  notice 
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for  its  splendid  ordonnance  and  three  pictures. 
One  above  the  altar  represents  the  Communion. 
To  the  right,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  seen  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament  to  Sufferers  in  the  Plague 
at  Milan,  by  Colson.  To  the  left,  is  a Miracle  of 
the  Host,  by  Belle.  On  each  side  of  this  chapel 
are  statues  in  plaster,  upon  marble  pedestals,  the 
one  of  St.  John,  by  M.  Lailie,  and  the  other,  of 
St.  Sebastian,  by  M.  Cortot.  Over  the  lateral  doors 
are  bas-reliefs,  in  stucco,  by  Siodlz.  The  pulpit 
is  finely  carved. 

Notre  Dame  des  Blancs  Manteaux , 

Chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Merri, 

Rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux. 

This  church  was  built  in  1687  for  a community 
of  nuns,  vulgarly  called  Blancs  Manteaux , on 
account  of  their  dress  being  white.  The  convent 
being  suppressed  in  1790,  the  church  receivcd'Hts 
present  destination.  It  is  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures representing  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes, 
by  Audran;  and  a good  copy  of  St.  Michael,  after 
Raphael. 

St.  Francois  d ’xlssisc. 

Second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Merri, 

Hue  du  Perche. 

This  church,  which  belonged  to  a convent  ofCa- 
pucines  established  in  i6a3,  is  destitute  of  architec- 
tural ornaments,  but  is  extremely  neat.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  a statue  of  St.  Denis 
oil  his  knees,  and  a picture  representing  the  Com-^ 
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munion  of  St.  Theresa.  To  the  left,  is  a picture 
of  Jesus  Christ  impressing  his  wounds  on  St.  The- 
resa, and  a magnificent  kneeling  statue  of  St. 
Francis,  in  Egyptian  marble.  This  statue,  which 
was  mutilated  at  the  revolution,  has  been  re- 
paired ; and  the  head  alone  is  valued  at  8,000  fr. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  choir  are  two  pictures,  by 
Schaffer,  recently  presented  by  the  government. 
The  one  represents  Jesus  scourged,  and  the  other, 
St.  Louis  visiting  the  multitude  afflicted  with  the 
plague.  In  a chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir 
is  a fine  portrait  of  St.  Francis.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a picture  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  by 
Gabriel  Guerin.  It  is  not  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  French  school,  but  the  colouring 
is  tolerable:  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  bad,  and 
that  of  St.  John  has  a warlike  appearance. 

In  a chapel  to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  a fine 
portrait  of  St.  Francis.  In.  the  chapelle  des  Fonts 
is  a small  bas-relief  under  a glass,  representing 
the  decollation  of  John  the  Baptist. 


St.  Marguerite y 

Parish  church  of  the  eighth  arrondissement , 

Hue  St.  Bernard. 

This  was  originally  a chapel,  erected  in  i6ji5,  i 
which  became  parochial  in  1672,  and  at  that 
period  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  neighbourhood  augmenting,  a chapel 
contiguous  to  the  choir  was  erected  in  1765,  after 
the  designs  of  Louis,  and  painted  in  fresco,  by 
Brunetti.  This  chapel  is  forty-seven  feet  in  length, 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  thirty-five  in  height.  Its 
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vaulted  ceiling  is  decorated  with  caissons,  and  the 
pavement  is  divided  into  thirty  regular  tombs. 
The  frieze  and  architrave  form  a single  bas-relief, 
on  which  are  painted  the  Death  and  Funeral  of  Ja- 
cob, and  above  the  entrance,  Adam  and  Eve  driven 
from  Paradise.  A picture  at  the  extremity,  by 
Briard,  represents  souls  delivered  from  Purgatory, 
and  introduced  into  Heaven  by  Angels. 

This  church  possesses  a large  picture  by  Wafilard, 
representing  St.  Marguerite  going  to  martyrdom 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  Heathen  deities.  The 
figure  of  the  saint  is  beautiful,  and  the  draperies 
are  well  executed.  Behind  the  high  altar  are 
the  remains  of  a monument  which  Girardon  the 
celebrated  sculptor  erected  in  the  church  of  St. 
Landri,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  representation  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  An  inscription  states  that 
it  was  presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Marguerite 
by  Louis  XVIII  in  1817.  The  rector  of  this  church 
was  the  first  catholic  priest  who  married  at  the 
revolution. 

It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  Dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XVI,  who  after  the  death  of  his  parents 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a cobbler  named 
Simon,  whose  ill-treatment  caused  his  premature 
death,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  this 
church. 
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St.  Ambroise, 

Chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Marguerite, 

Hue  Popincourt. 

This  church,  erected  in  i65g,  is  plain,  and  pos- 
sesses nothing  remarkable  except  two  pictures  re- 
part  1.  * 9 
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cently  presented  by  the  government.  The  one, 
by  M.  Laine,  represent#  our  Saviour.  In  the 
other,  which  is  placed  over  the  high  altar,  St. 
Ambrose  is  seen  rescuing  an  Arian  priest  from 
the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  design  and  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  are  extremely  beautiful. 


Notre  Dame, 

Parish  church  of  the  ninth  arrondissement. 

See  p.  67. 

St.  Louis, 

First  chapel  of  ease  to  Notre  Dame, 
lie  St.  Louis. 

Upon  the  site  of  this  church,  a small  chapel 
w'as  erected  in  1606,  which  was  enlarged  in  1629., 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Cecilia.  In  the 
following  year  it  became  parochial,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  Louis.  In  1664,  it  was  improved 
and  embellished  under  the  direction  of  Levau, 
and  subsequently  altered  after  the  designs  of 
Leduc  and  Doucet.  The  interior  sculpture  was 
executed  after  designs  furnished  by  the  painter 
J.  B.  Champagne.  This  edihee  is  elegant,  and  its 
pyramidal  belfry,  in  open  stone  wrork,  has  a sin- 
gular appearance.  Here  lie  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  lyric  poet  Quinault. 

The  government  has  recently  presented  to  this 
church  tw'o  fine  statues  by  Bra,  the  one  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  other  of  St.  Paul.  They  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  high  altar,  above  which  is  a 
picture  (also  presented  by  the  government),  by 
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Vautier,  of  St.  Louis  causing  those  who  had  died 
of  the  plague  to  be  interred. 

An  inscription  to  the  right  of  the  choir  slates, 
that  this  church  was  visited  by  Pope  Pius  YU  in 
i8o5. 

St.  Gervais, 

Second  chapel  of  ease  to  Notre  Dame, 

JYear  the  Place  de  Gnhve. 

This  church  is  of  high  antiquity,  but  its  origin 
is  unknown*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI  it  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  dedication  took 
place  in  l/fco.  The  portico  was  constructed  after 
the  designs  of  Jacques  Desbrosses.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Louis  XIII  in  1616,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1621.  Being  obliged  to  adapt  his  design 
to  the  great  elevation  of  the  old  church,  the  archi- 
tect decorated  it  with  three  orders  rising  one  above 
the  other.  The  first  consists  of  eight  fluted  Doric 
columns,  of  which  four  project  in  the  centre,  and 
are  surmounted  by  a triangular  pediment.  A 
range  of  the  Ionic  order  arc  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  below  ; but  in  the  third  range  only  four 
Corinthian  columns  appear  in  the  centre,  and 
support  a circular  pediment. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  the  interior  is  lofty  and 
bold;  and  the  groinings  support  ornaments  en- 
riched with  sculpture.  The  ceiling  of  a chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  is  worthy  of  attention.  It 
also  possesses  some  windows,  which,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  church  in  general,  are  very  beautiful. 

In  a chapel  to  the  right  of  the  preceding,  is  a 
group  of  fine  execution,  from  the  chisel  of  M. 
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Gois,  representing  the  descent  from  the  cross.  The 
splendid  mausoleum  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois, 
minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV,  which  was  removed 
from  this  chapel  at  the  revolution,  is  about  to  he 
restored  to  its  former  situation. 

In  a chapel  of  the  transept  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  an  Ecce  Homo , by  Rouget.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Denis,  at  the  opposite  extremity,  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Juliette  and  her  son  St.  Cyr,  by 
Heim  : they  were  presented  by  the  government, 
and  are  entitled  to  notice. 

This  edifice  being  situated  in  a narrow  dirty 
street,  its  fine  architecture  cannot  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. 


St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis , 

Third  chapel  of  ease  to  Notre  Dame, 
Rue  St.  Antoine. 


This  church  was  begun  in  1627  upon  the  site 
of  a chapel  belonging  to  an  adjoining  convent  of 
the  Jesuits  which  was  founded  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  in  i582.  It  was  finished  in  1641,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu  performed  the  first  mass  in  it 
in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIII,  the  queen,  Monsieur, 
and  the  high  personages  of  the  court.  The  form 
of  it  is  a Roman  cross,  surmounted  by  a dome. 
The  magnificent  front,  1 44  feet  ,n  elevation,  is 
decorated  with  two  ranges  of  Corinthian  and  one 
of  Composite  columns. 

Different  opinions  arc  entertained  upon  the 
effect  of  this  structure.  Some  think  there  is  too 
great  a profusion  of  ornaments,  others  maintain 
that,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  scale,  and  the  skill 
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■with  which  the  ornaments  are  placed,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  Paris.  The  archi- 
tect was  father  Derrand,  a Jesuit. 

The  interior  is  decorated  with  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  presents  a grand,  striking,  and  har- 
monious appearance.  It  was  formerly  very  rich 
in  marble,  bronze,  silver  and  gold  ; and  contained 
some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture.  Here  were  de- 
posited the  hearts  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV; 
but  nothing  now  remains  save  their  inscriptions. 
The  monument  of  the  great  Conde  stood  near 
them.  On  the  left  side  of  the  choilr  is  a chapel 
which  contains  a statue  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
chapel  to  the  right  is  an  Ecce  Homo.  In  a spa- 
cious chapel  on  the  same  side  is  a statue  of  St.  John, 
in  stone,  and  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in 
plaster.  The  chapel  opposite  is  decorated  with 
Corinthian  columns  of  coloured  marble,  with  capi- 
tals of  bronze  gilt.  It  possesses  three  groups  in 
plaster,  representing  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant 
Jesus ; on  her  right  is  Religion  converting  an 
Indian  (in  allusion  to  the  Mission  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Paraguay),  and  on  her  left,  the  Angel  Michael 
treading  idolatry  beneath  his  feet.  These  groups, 
as  well  asf  the  angels  above  the  pediment,  are  by 
Audran. 

This  church  was  deprived  of  almost  all  its  orna- 
ments during  the  revolution.  It  possesses  a good 
picture,  by  Smith,  representing  the  lifting  up  of 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

In  front  of  this  church  is  a spacious  but  irregular 
area,  with  a fountain,  called  Fontaine  de  liirague, 
in  the  centre. 
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St.  Thomas  d’Aquin , 

Parish  church  of  the  tenth  arrondissement, 

Hue  St.  Dominique. 

This  church  formerly  belonged  to  a convent  of 
Dominicans,  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It 
was  begun  in  i683,  after  the  designs  of  Peter  Bul- 
let. ' The  front,  rebuilt  in  1787  by  one  of  the 
monks,  is  decorated  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders ; but  presents  a mean 
appearance.  The  interior  is  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  columns.  The  ceiling  of  the  choir 
represents  the  Transfiguration,  by  Lemoine.  To 
the  left,  on  entering,  is  a fine  picture  by  Guillemot, 
of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  presented  by  Louis 
XVIII.  On  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  two  cha- 
pels : one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  other 
to  St.  \ iucent  de  Paul.  They  are  ornamented 
with  statues.  Near  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
above  a side  door,  is  a picture  of  St.  Catherine  j 
and  over  the  door  of  the  Yestry,  is  one  of  St.  Louis. 
The  high  altar,  adorned  with  eight  marble  co- 
lumns, was  executed  by  Martin,  after  designs  by 
Lebrun.  The  conventual  buildings  now  form  the 
Musee  d’ Art  illerie. 


St.  Pierre  du  Gros  Caillou , 

First  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin, 

Rue  St.  Dominique. 

This  church,  recently  erected  after  the  designs 
of  M.  God,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. The  portico  consists  of  four  Tuscan  co  - 
lumas  crowned  by  a triangular  pediment.  The 
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interior,  which  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
length  by  seventy  in  breadth,  is  decorated  with 
twelve  Tuscan  columns.  The  vault  is  lincly  orna- 
mented with  caissons.  The  niche  in  which  the 
high  altar  stands  is  embellished  in  the  same  style, 
and  surmounted  by  a demi-cupola. 


St.  Frangois  Xavier, 

Or  Eglise  des  Missions  E Iran gives , 
Second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Thomas  d’Aquin, 
Hue  du  Bac. 

This  edifice  was  begun  in  i683,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Dubuisson.  It  contains  two  churches, 
one  being  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  other  im- 
mediately above.  In  the  lower  part,  Divine  ser- 
vice is  performed  on  Sundays  only.  The  front 
has  a noble  appearance.  The  high  altar  is  of 
white  marble,  and  presents  three  fine  bas-reliefs 
in  separate  compartments,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  by  Bernard.  In  the  choir  is 
a picture  of  St.  Louis  washing  the  Apostles’  feet, 
by  Boulogne^  and  one  representing  the  Adora- 
tion of  the.  Kings,  by  Carle  Van  Loo.  Adjoining 
the  church  is  a seminary  for  instructing  mission- 
aries in  the  sciences  and  languages  necessary  for 
converting  idolaters  in  China  and  the  East.  The 
Abbe  Edgeworth,  confessor  to  Louis  XVI,  was  a 
member  of  this  community. 
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St.  Sul  pice j, 

Parish  church  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement , 
Place  St.  Sulpice. 

This  church  was  begun  in  i655  upon  the  site 
of  an  ancient  chapel,  originally  dependent  upon 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  but  which 
became  parochial  about  the  year  1211.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of 
Lomis  XIY,  and  the  works  were  not  finished  till 
1733.  The  architects  successively  employed  were 
Levau,  Daniel  Guillard,  and  Appenord.  The  mag- 
nificent portico  was  executed  by  Servandoni,  and 
the  erection  of  the  towers  was  entrusted  to  an 
architect  named  Maclaurin.  In  1777  M.  Chalgrin 
was  charged  to  rebuild  these  towers,  which  he 
executed  as  it  regards  one  of  them,  but  the  other 
is  that  built  by  Maclaurin,  of  which  the  sculpture 
was  never  finished.  The  front  is  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  ornamented 
with  two  rows  of  fluted  Doric  and  Ionic  columns, 
surmounted  by  entablatures  which  extend  along 
the  whole  line  of  front.  At  the  extremities  rise 
the  two  towers,  which  differ  in  their  styles  of 
architecture.  A large  pediment  placed  by  Servant 
doni  between  the  towers,  was  destroyed  by  light- 
ning in  1770,  and  is  replaced  by  a balustrade.  On 
the  north  tower  is  the  telegraph  which  corre- 
sponds with  Strasbourg,  and  on  the  south,  that 
which  corresponds  with  Italy.  At  the  foot  of 
the  towers  arc  two  chapels  adorned  with  nine 
Corinthian  columns ; one  destined  for  a baptis- 
tery, the  other  as  a sanctuary  for  the  viaticum.  The 
ascent  to  the  church  is  by  a flight  of  sixteen  steps. 
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The  entrance  on  the  north  side  is  distinguished 
by  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  crowned 
by  a pediment,  upon  which  rest  four  other  co- 
lumns. The  entrance  on  the  opposite  side  corre- 
sponds with  the  preceding,  except  that  the  columns 
are  of  the  Doric  order,  surmounted  by  Ionic. 

The  organ  gallery  is  supported  by  a peristyle 
of  the  Composite  order,  by  Servandoni. 

The  total  length  of  the  building  is  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty- six  feet.  The  arcades  of  the 
nave  and  the  sanctuary  are  ornamented  with 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  are  covered 
with  marble  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 

The  choir,  built  by  Gittard,  is  ninety  feet  long, 
and  forty-two  broad ; and  its  height,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  roof,  is  ninety-nine  feet.  It  is 
ornamented  with  windows  of  beautiful  painted 
glass,  representing  scriptural  subjects.  The  high 
altar,  situated  between  the  nave,  and  the  choir, 
is  a grand  and  majestic  object.  It  is  of  marble, 
and  has  the  form  of  an  antique  tomb.  The  taber- 
nacle represents  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  is 
ornamented  with  twelve  candlesticks.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  a railing  of  bronze  gilt. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  choir,  is  a chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  of  whom  there  is  a white 
marble  statue,  by  Pigallej  the  effect  produced 
by  this  statue,  from  being  placed  in  a recess 
lighted  from  above,  is  strikingly  beautiful.  On 
the  altar,  of  pure  white  marble,  are  columns  of 
grey  marble,  of  the  Composite  order,  with  gilt 
capitals  supporting  a frieze,  crowned  with  several 
bronze  figures.  This  chapel  is  also  ornamented 
with  gilt  festoons  over  Corinthian  pilasters  sur- 
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mouuted  by  entablatures.  Above  the  whole,  rises 
a cupola  painted  in  fresco,  representing  the  As- 
sumption. 

A chapel  to  the  right  on  entering,  dedicated 
to  St.  Roch,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

It  was  beautifully  painted  in  fresco,  by  Abel 
Pujol  in  1821.  On  the  left  is  represented  St.  Roch 
in  an  hospital  at  Rome,  praying  for  the  healing 
of  those  infected  w ith  the  plague  ; on  the  right, 
that  saint  is  seen  dying  in  the  prison  of  Montpelier, 
his  native  town  ; above  the  altar  is  the  funeral  of 
St.  Roch ; and  on  the  ceiling,  his  apotheosis.  In 
the  arches  are  painted  the  four  cities  delivered 
from  the  plague,  according  to  the  legend,  by  the 
prayers  of  St.  Roch. 

The  next  chapel,  painted  in  fresco  by  M.  Yin- 
chon,  in  1822,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice.  On 
the  right  and  left  are  represented  two  scenes  in 
the  life  of  that  saint.  On  the  ceiling  are  seen  two 
angels  bringing  him  the  palm  of  Martyrdom.  In 
the  arches  are  the  four  theological  virtues.  Above 
the  altar  is  a fine  statue  of  St.  Maurice. 

The  first  two  chapels  to  the  left  on  entering 
are  also  painted  in  fresco.  In  the  first  is  a good 
portrait  of  St.  Perpetuus. 

In  a chapel  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  a mag- 
nificent monument  by  Slodtz,  to  the  memory  of 
Languetde  Gergy,  a zealous  pastor  of  this  church, 
who  contributed  much  to  its  embellishment. 

Two  pictures  presented  by  Louis  XVJII  are  placed 
in  chapels  near  the  choir;  to  the  right  is  St.  Fiacre, 
son  of  Eugcnius  IY,  King  of  Scotland,  refusing 
the  crown  which  his  subjects  presented  to  him 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  by  De  Juinne.  To 
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the  left  is  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  during  the  plague 
at  Milan,  carrying  away  a child  which  he  found 
lying  near  its  dead  parents,  by  Gaucher.  In  a 
chapel  on  the  right  is  a picture,  by  Mignard,  of 
St.  Michael  warring  with  the  Devil.  In  front  of 
the  altar  is  a medallion  representing  an  angel  con- 
ducting a child,  whose  mantle  falling  negligently 
discovers  the  young  King,  Louis  XVII. 

At  tiie  doors  of  the  church  are  basins  of  Egyp- 
tian granite  for  holy  water.  Those  near  the  nave, 
are  shells  of  the  largest  Tridachna  gigas  known  ; 
they  were  presented  to  Francis  I by  the  republic 
of  Venice,  and  are  placed  on  rock-work,  executed 
by  Pigalle.  The  pulpit  w'i'M  attract  the  attention 
of  the  observer,  being  totally  supported  on  two 
flights  of  steps.  This  curious  piece  of  architec- 
ture was  presented  by  the  late  Marshal  de  Riche- 
lieu, as  is  attested  by  an  inscription  on  a pedestal. 

The  meridian  of  Paris  is  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment of  this  church,  which  it  crosses  from  one 
side  door  to  the  other.  It  was  executed  by  Henry 
Sully.  On  the  south  side  of  this  meridian,  is 
traced  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  being  23°  28'  f\o" ’. 
It  terminates  on  the  north  side  by  an  obelisk, 
bearing  this  inscription : Gnomon  astronomicus  ad 
cert  am  Paschalis  .JEquinoctii  explorationem ; ano- 
ther inscription  ascribes  the  measurement  of  this 
meridian  to  P.  C.  Cl.  Lc  Mounier,  of  the  academies 
of  Paris  and  London,  in  1743. 

The  subterranean  vaults  of  St.  Sulpico  are  re- 
markable for  their  extent,  and  give  an  idea  of  the 
ancient  catacombs. 
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St.  Germain  des  Pres , 

First  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Suipicc, 

Place  St.  Germain  ties.  Pres. 

Before  the  revolution,  this  church  belonged  (o 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  Benedictine 
abbeys  in  France.  Its  founder,  Childebert,  son 
of  Clovis,  erected  it  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Roman  temple.  It  was  first  dedicated  to  the  holy 
cross  and  St.  Vincent,  but  St.  Germain,  bishop 
of  Paris,  being  interred  in  one  of  its  chapels,  be- 
came its  patron  saint.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
abbot  Morard  in  ioo4,  but  the  works  were  not 
completed  till  ii63.  The  only  part  that  remains 
of  the  edifice  erected  by  Childebert,  is  the  great 
tower  or  steeple  at  the  end  of  the  church.  In  the 
interior,  the  sculpture  of  the  capitals  bears  marks 
of  high  antiquity.  They  all  are  different,  some 
appearing  to  be  in  the  Egyptian  and  others  in  the 
Greek  style;  but  the  greater  part  are  Gothic. 
These  have  lately  undergone  repair,  but  the  forms 
of  the  ancient  sculpture  have  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 

In  this  church  were  buried  several  kings  of  the 
first  race,  and  many  princes  and  illustrious  men. 
The  principal  altars,  which  were  destroyed  at  the 
revolution,  have  been  restored,  and  the  church  has 
recently  been  thoroughly  repaired.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin,  behind  the  choir,  was  an  altar  of 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 
It  has  been  removed  to  an  adjoining  chapel,  and 
the  high  altar  now  occupies  its  place. 

On  the  right  of  the  central  door  is  a magnificent 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  of  whom  there 
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is  a fine  statue  over  the  altar,  by  Bourlet.  The 
Corinthian  order  which  prevails  in  the  chapel 
produces  a remarkably  fine  effect. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  the  re- 
mains of  Mabillon,  Descartes,  and  J.  Bernardin  de 
St.  Pierre  have  been  replaced.  In  a chapel  oppo- 
site lies  the  celebrated  Boileau.  Two  pictures  pre- 
sented by  the  government  adorn  this  church  ; one 
represents  St.  Germain,  after  having  given  to  the 
poor  all  his  goods,  receiving  gifts  from  King 
Childebert,  by  Steuben;  and  the  other,  Jesus 
preaching  on  the  mountain,  by  Mademoiselle  du 
Derchaux.  There  are  also  some  good  pictures  by 
Cazes  Bcrtin,  Leclerc  and  Verdier. 

The  organ  of  this  church  is  very  fine.  ' 


St.  Severin, 

Second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Sulpice, 

Hue  Si.  Severin. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy there  existed  on  this  spot  an  oratory  and 
cells,  where  St.  Severin,  a hermit,  conferred  the 
monastic  habit  upon  St.  Cloud.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Normans  destroyed  the  monastery.  The 
church  became  parochial  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  present  edifice  was  begun 
in  1210,  finished  in  1495,  and  repaired  in  1684  ; 
when  the  high  altar  was  adorned  with  eight 
marble  pillars  of  the  Composite  order,  after  the 
designs  of  Lebrun,  who  charged  Tuby  with  the 
execution  of  the  subordinate  sculpture.  Etienne 
Pasquier,  a celebrated  lawyer,  poet  and  historian, 
who  died  in  i6t5,  the  brothers  St.  Marthe,  and  the 
part  r.  10 
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learned  Morery,  were  interred  in  this  church.  In 
St.  Peter’s  chapel  are  two  pictures  presented  by 
the  government*  representing  the  Deajth  of  Sap- 
phire, by  Picot,  and  St.  Peter  healing  the  Lame 
Man,  by  Palliere.  Although  this  church  was  con- 
verted into  a magazine  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
the  architecture  and  windows  are  in  good  preser- 
vation.   

St.  Etienne  du  Monty 
Parish  church  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement. 
Rue  de  la  Montague  St.  Genevieve. 

This  church  was  originally  a chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  vassals  of  the  royal  abbey  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, to  which  it  was  contiguous.  To  preserve 
it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
which  did  not  extend  over  this  abbey,  the  church 
of  St.  Etienne  had  no  outer  door,  but  a1  passage 
led  to  it  from  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve.*  The 
church  of  St.  Etienne,  built  in  1222,  was  suc- 
cessively repaired  and  enlarged  in  1491,  i538,  and 
16 1(>.  The  porch  was  erected  in  1 610,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Queen  Margaret,  consort  of  Henry  IV, 
who  laid  the  first  stone.  The  lofty  vaults  of  this 
fabric  are  supported  by  such  slender  pillars  that 
it  has  been  sought  to  Conceal  their  excessive  small- 
ness by  a narrow  gallery,  placed  at  one-third  of 
their  elevation,  and  bordered  by  a heavy  balus- 
trade. The  stone  skreen  is  of  an  extraordinary 
form;  and  the  stairs  leading  to  it  seem  to  be 
borne  in  the  air  by  a kind  of  basket-\vork.  Above 

* The  old  church. 
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ihc  high  altar  is  an  elegant  shrine,  containing 
some  relics  of  St.  Geuevieve.  The  pulpit  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention.  It  was  carved  by 
Lestocard,  after  the  designs  of  la  Hire,  and  pre- 
sents a colossal  statue  of  Samson  supporting  the 
enormous  mass  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  one 
of  the  chapels  is  the  ancient  tomb  of  St.  Gene-  *r 

vicve,  which  stood  formerly  in  the  old  church. 

On  the  left  of  this  chapel  is  a picture  by  Largil- 
liere,  presented  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Genevieve,  upon  the  cessation  of 
a famine  which  desolated  the  capital  for  two. 
years.  The  saint  is  represented  in  glory  $ below 
are  the prevot  des  marchands , and  the  city  officers  in 
f ull  costume,  followed  by  a great  number  of  spec- 
tators, among  whom  are  portraits  of  Largilliere 
himself  and  the  poet  Santeuil.  In  this  chapel  is 
some  beautiful  painted  glass,  executed  by  Pinai- 
grier,  representing  the  stoning  of  Stephen.  TJie 
same  subject  is  given  in  a picture  over  the  en- 
trance. This  church  also  possesses  some  curious 
pictures  representing  the  cures  wrought  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Genevieve.  In  oue,  Louis  XIII  v- 

is  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  and  near  him  is  a 
portrait  of  Louvois,  minister  of  war.  A door  to 
the  left  of  the  choir  leads  to  a low  gallery  round 
a court,  the  windows  of  which  are  adorned  with 
brilliant  and  highly  finished  paintings. 

Behind  the  choir,  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  are  the  humble  monu- 
ments of  Racine  and  Pascal,  with  inscriptions 
above  them  on  the  wall.  In  this  church  were 
also  interred  the  learned  Tournefort,  Lesueur, 
the  celebrated  painter  P.  Perrault,  brother  to  the 
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architect,  the  eloqueift  Lemaitre,  and  the  abb6  de 
Sacy. 

An  old  tower,  towards  the  rue  de  Clovis,  and 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  college  d’Henri  ZY, 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  once  splendid  an<jlJfyg- 
nowned  abbey  of  St.  Genevieve.  ,313 


St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet, 

First  chapel  of  case  to  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 

Rue  St.  Victor. 

Upon  the  site  of  this  church  stood  a chapel, 
which  became  parochial  in  ia43:  its  reconstruc- 
tion was  commenced  in  i65 6,  and  finished  in  1709, 
except  the  portico,  which  is  not  yet  begun.  Its 
architecture  is  in  good  style,  aud  it  is  rich  in  marble 
and  paintings,  many  of  which  are  by  Lebrun. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  sacristy  are  two  pictures 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  receiving  the  last  Sacrament. 
In  a chapel  of  the  choir  is  a portrait  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  by  Lebrun.  In  the  chapelle  du  Saint 
Sacrement  is  the  Supper  of  Emmaus,  the  Manna  < 
falling  in  the  Wilderness,  and  another  Miracle  of 
Moses,  by  Lebrun.  In  another  chapel  are  St. 
Victor  suffering  his  foot  to  be  cut  off,  and  a 
portrait  of  St.  Theresa.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  are  .the  Descent  from  the  Cros^  and  the 
Annunciation.  In  an  adjoining  chap 'l- j^ft  the 
portrait  of  St.  Clair.  In  the  choir  are  two  small 
pictures,  one  representing  St. Medard,  and  the  other 
the  apprehension  of  Christ.  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Francois  de  Sales,  is  a good  portrait  of  that  Saint 
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in  a medallion.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Charles  is 
the  monument  of  Lebrun,  in  the  form  of  a pyra- 
mid surmounted  by  his  bust.  At  the  base  are 
two  figures  in  a sitting  posture,  and  between  them 
an  inscription.  This  beautiful  group  was  exe- 
.ed  by  Coyzevox.  On  the  left  is  the  monument 
. . ;cted  by  Lebrun  to  the  memory  of  his  mother. 
She  is  represented  in  a recumbent  posture  lifting 
up  her  tombstone,  and  looking  towards  heaven. 
A picture,  representing  the  Daughter  of  Jairus 
raised  to  Life,  has  been  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  another,  of  Christ  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (by  Detouches),  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
remains  of  Santeuil,  the  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
have  been  placed  in  this  church,  with  the  tomb 
that  covered  them  at  the  abbey  of  St.  "Victor.  His 
epitaph  was  composed  by  Rollin. 

St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas, 

Second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
Rue  St.  Jacques. 

This  church  was  begun  in  i63o,  upon  the  site 
of  one  erected  in  i584-  The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of  Louis  XIII. 
When  the  choir  was  built,  the  works  were  suspend- 
ed for  several  years,  but  were  afterwards  resumed 
by  the  munificence  of  Anne  de  Bourbon,  Duchess 
of  Longueville,  whose  entrails  were  deposited  in 
the  <'1'  :h.  It  possesses  a good  picture  of  the  en- 

tOi.  j.ug  of  Christ,  by  Degeorge.  Cassini,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer,  was  buried  here,  as  also  the 
Abb£  de  St.  Cyran,  whose  epitaph  is  preserved  in 
the  sanctuary  $ the  learned  Lahire,  and  the  virtu- 
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ous  Cochin,  rector  of  the  parish,  who  sold  his 
furniture  and  even  his  library  to  found  an  hospi- 
tal for  his  indigent  parishioners. 

St.  Medard, 

Third  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
Rue  Mouffetard. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  this  was  the 
parish  church  of  the  village  of  St.  Medard,  in 
which  it  was  situated.  It  was  repaired  and  enlarged 
in  )56t,  i586,  and  i655,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
Gothic  architecture.  In  1784  the  interior  was 
embellished  and  the  high  altar  erected  after  the 
designs  of  Petit-Radel,  who  also  rebuilt  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin.  The  celebrated  advocate  Patru, 
called  the  French  Quintilian , Nicole,  the  moralist, 
and  the  once  famous  deacon  Paris,  were  interred 
here.  The  miracles  said  to  be  performed  at  the 
tomb  of  the  latter,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  gave 
rise  to  the  sect  of  the  Convulsionists,  whose  ex- 
cesses were  carried  to  such  a pitch,  that  the 
government  was  under  the  necessity  of  interfering. 

# 

St.  Genevieve,  or  Pantheon, 

Rue  St.  Jacques. 

Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Clotilda  the  Queen,  and  St.  Genevieve,  founded 
near  his  palace,  upon  the  Mons  Leucotilius,  a 
church,  which  was  consecrated  by  St.  Hemigius, 
and  dedicated  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  To 
the  church,  a community  of  secular  canons  was 
afterwards  attached,  and  in  process  of  time  their 
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house  became  a celebrated  abbey.  Si.  Genevieve 
dying  on  the  3d  of  January,  5ii , was  buried  in 
the  church,  which  was  thenceforward  placed  under 
her  invocation,  and  she  became  the  Pa, Iron  Saint  of 
Paris. 

The  church  of  St.  Genevieve  having  fallen  into 
ruins,  determined  Louis  XV  to  erect  one  near  it 
upon  a large  and  magnificent  scale.  Designs  pre- 
sented by  Soufflot  were  adopted,  and,  on  the  6th 
of  September  1764,  the  king  laid  the  first  stone. 
The  preparatory  works  occupied  a period  of  seven 
years. 

The  plan  of  this  church  consists  of  a Greek 
cross,  three  hundred  and  forty  Jfeet  long,  includ- 
ing the  portico,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  broad  , 
in  the  centre  rises  a dome  sixty-two  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  originally  supported  in  the 
interior  by  four  pillars,  so  light  that  their  bulk 
was  scarcely  perceptible  among  the  columns  which 
sustain  the  four  naves.  The  same  lightness  pre- 
vails in  the  vaults  of  the  building  where  dormer 
windows  were  contrived,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  shed  a fa- 
vorable light  upon  the  delicate  sculpture  which 
abounds  in  the  edifice.  The  height  of  the  princi- 
pal vault  from  the  beautiful  stone  and  marble 
pavement,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  support- 
ing an  entablature  of  which  the  frieze  is  orna- 
mented in  foliage.  Above,  arc  galleries  skirted 
with  balustrades.  The  sphericat  vaults  of  the 
temple  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The  portico 
is  composed  of  twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  co- 
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ltimns,  fifty-eight  feet  in  height,  including  the 
bases  and  the  capitals,  and  live  feet  and  a half  in 
diameter,  which  support  a triangular  pediment, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  by 
twenty-four  in  height.  In  the  tympanum  is  a 
bas-relief  in  bad  taste,  representing  a cross  in  the 
midst  of  clouds.  Upon  the  plinth  is  the  following 
inscription. 

D.  o.  M.  SUB  IBVOC.  S.  GENOVEF.E.  LUD.  XV  DICAVIT, 
LUD.  XVIII  RESTITU IT. 

The  dome  which  crowns  this  building  is  a 
noble  object.  It  is  surrounded  by  thirty-two 
Corinthian  columns,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a circular  temple,  above  which  rises  a cupola, 
surmounted  by  a lantern,  and  terminated  by  a 
ball  and  cross  of  bronze  gilt,  exquisitely  wrought. 
The  ball  is  five  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
cross  fourteen  feet  and  a half  in  height.  Round 
them  is  an  ornamental  railing  of  the  same  metal. 
The  total  height  of  the  dome  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  feet.  When  the  church  was  nearly 
finished,  several  fractures  appeared  in  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  dome,  and  this  edifice,  which 
had  cost  fifteen  millions  of  francs,  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  replace  the  light  and  graceful  columns  by 
solid  masses  ornamented  with  pilasters.  The  win- 
dows were  also  walled  up,  in  order  to  increase 
the  solidity  of  the  building. 

Under  the  pavement  is  a vast  sepulchral  vault. 
Two  doors,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel, 
and  a double  flight  of  steps  lead  to  a chapel,  which 
pccupies  the  entire  space  under  the  eastern  nave, 
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Twenty  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  18  feet  high  sun- 
port  the  elliptical  vault  A sombre  light  penetrates 
among  the  pillars  through  loop-holes.  At  the  bottom  is 
a door  leading  to  the  vaults.  Under  the  dome  are  two 
galleries,  inscribed  one  in  the  other,  in  the  manner  of 
labyrinths.  In  the  centre  is  a circular  area  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  tombs  are  placed.  In  this  spot  an 
echo  repeats  distinctly  whatever  is  uttered,  and  a slight 
blow  produces  a report  like  that  of  a cannon.  Three 
galleries  extend  beneath  the  other  naves;  and  six  vaults 
a spacious  room,  and  a gallery  occupy  the  space  beneath 

inn8*1  S7 ktairs?  -he  Portico»  tbe  steps  and  the  lateral 
doois.  Each  vault  is  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  over  which 

is  the  ancient  Greek  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 

first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  A and  At 

the  revolution,  the  destination  of  this  grand  edifice  was 
changed.  In  179.,  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that 
it  should  be  consecrated  as  a place  of  hnriai  iv. 
French  who  had  ahed  lua.ro 

talents,  virtues  or  achievements.  M.  A.  QuatreLJe  was 
charged  to  convert  it  into  a French  Pantheon.  Thesym 
bols  of  a Christian  temple  gave  place  to  others  more 
appropriate  to  its  new  destination.  It  underwent  several 
alterations  both  within  and  without.  In  the  frieze  of  the 

porticowasplacedthisinscription, in  bronze, composed 

it  is  said,  by  M.  Pastoret  :-Aax  grands  hommcs  la  pa- 
ne reconnatssante.  by  the  same  decree,  Mirabeau,  then 

atdy  dead,  was  declared  worthy  of  this  honour,  and 
the  National  Assembly  attended  his  obloquies  The 
same  year  the  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were 
transported  with  great  pomp  to  the  Pantheon.  In  1806 
Bonaparte  ordained  that  the  Pantheon  should  be  com- 
pleted, and  restored  to  Divine  worship,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  Genevifeve;  but  it  was  not  intended  to 
change  the  destination  given  to  it  by  the  National  As- 
Among  the  persons  deposited  in  this  chnrch, 
he  principal,  besides  those  before  mentioned,  are  the 
mathematician  Lagrange,  the  Dutch  aroiral  DeWinter 

f^uk?e(trMed^lVua\pr  BW»nvil|e,  Marshal  Lanncs 
(Duke  de  Montebello),  and  Vice-Admiral  Thcvcnard. 
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The  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  have  been  remov- 
ed from  their  original  situation  since  the  restoration, 
and  placed  in  an  obscure  vault.  The  church  ol  St.  Ge- 
nevieve‘was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  January  i8aa, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  divine  service  is  now 
performed  in  it.  It  is  neither  a parish  church  nor  a 
chapel  of  ease,  but  is  supplied  by  missionaries.  The 
bas-reliefs  and  ornaments  representing  modern  philo- 
sophy, with  which  the  church  was  embellished  when  it 
W as  converted  into  a Pantheon,  are  partly  destroyed  and 
replaced  by  emblems  of  religion  and  royally.  The  paint- 
ing of  the  dome  is  by  Gros,  who  received  100,000  fr. 
for  his  labour,  and  was  created  a baron  upon  a visit 
made  to  the  church  by  Charles  X.  It  is  a magnificent 
composition,  extending  over  a superficies  of  3 a56  square 
feet.  Upon  the  iower  part  are  four  groups,  united  to- 
gether by  figures  of  Angels  and  other  emblems,  each  of 
which  represents  a Monarch  of  France,  who  by  the 
lustre  of  his  reign  or  the  influence  ol  his  age  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Ihe  first  is  Clovis, 
who,  at  the  voice  of  his  Queen  Clotilda,  embraces 
Christianity.  The  next  is  Charlemagne  with  his  Queen  ; 
both  are  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  the  King  holds 
iu  his  hand  a globe,  the  symbol  of  empire.  The  third 
group  is  St.  Louis,  who  snows  to  his  consort  the  lruit 
of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion  ; Angels  bear  be- 
fore him  the  standards  of  his  two  crusades,  and  on  bis 
left  is  a drown  of  thorns  upon  a cushion.  Ihe  fourth  re- 
presents Logs  XY1II,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  protecting  writhhis  sceptre  the  infant  Duke 
of  Bordeaux;  two  Angels  hold  open  near  him  the  tables 
■ of  the  Charter,  and  throw  afar  the  funereal  crape  with 
which  the  cradle  of  the  young  Duke  was  surrounded.  All 
these  august  personages  appear  to  render  homage  to 
St.  Genevieve,  who  is  descending  towards  them  upon  a 
.cloud.  In  the  heavenly  regions  are  seen  Louis  XVI,  Ma- 
, rie  Antoinette  his  Queen,  Louis  XVII,  and  Madame  Eli- 
zabeth. A gleam  of  light  at  the  loftiest  point  indicates  the 
• abode  of  the  Deity.  The  chief  festivals  celebrated  in  this 
church  are  Jan, 3 (St.  Genevieve’s  Day;  Nov.  26th  (Faro- 
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chial  fete);  Easter;  Whitsunday;  and  the  F£te 
Dieu.  Upon  these  occasions  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  generally  officiates. 

To  visit  the  vaults  and  ascend  the  dome,  appli- 
cation must.be  made  to  the  Concierge  in  the  small 
wooden  lodge  at  the  corner  of  the  steps.  They 
are  open  to  the  public  from  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 


Chapelle  Expiatoire , 

Hue  d' Anjou,  St.  Honore. 

The  spot  upon  which  this  chapel  is  erected  was 
originally  a burial  ground  dependent  upon  the 
parochial  church  de  la  Madeleine.  Upon  the  exe- 
cution of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  and  his  queen, 
in  1793,  they  were  here  interred.  At  the  restora- 
tion in  i8i4>  it  was  decreed  that  the  royal  remains 
should  be  disinterred  and  deposited  in  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Denis,  and  that  an  expiatory  chapel 
should  be  erected  upon  the  spot  from  whence 
they  had  been  removed.  This  chapel,  after  the 
designs  of  Fontaine,  forms  a parallelogram  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  ninety- 
three  and  one-half  in -breadth;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a dome  of  stone,  sculptured  in  scales,  with  a 
demi-cupola  on  each  side,  presenting  the  same 
ornaments.  Two  covered  galleries,  which,  with 
the  portico,  form  a projecting  body,  consist  each 
of  nine  arcades,  closed  by  iron  gates.  Under  the 
arcades  are  tombs,  surmounted  by  white  marble 
medallions  encircled  by  cypress  and  poppies,  and 
tablets  with  inscriptions.  At  the  extremities  of 
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the  galleries  are  two  large  cippi,  bearing  funereal 
ornaments,  and  the  inscription — 

Has  ultra  mctas  quicscunt. 

The  roof  of  the  galleries  is  ornamented  with 
garlands  of  cypress  and  other  emblems.  The 
principal  entrance  is  in  the  form  of  a tomb,  and 
leads,  by  sixteen  steps,  to  a vestibule  situated  at 
half  the  height  of  the  galleries  j a second  flight 
of  steps  conducts  to  a platform,  from  which  rises 
the  portico,  consisting  of  four  Doric  columns, 
supporting  a pediment.  Twelve  steps  lead  into 
the  chapel.  The  interior  of  the  dome  and  cupolas 
is  ornamented  with  roses  5 through  the  centre  of 
the  former  light  is  admitted  by  a window  of 
coloured  glass.  The  pavement  is  formed  of  vari- 
ous coloured  marble,  wrought  in  mosaic  work 
to  correspond  with  the  roof.  Around  the  chapel 
are  fifteen  niches,  destined  to  receive  statues  of 
the  most  distinguished  victims  of  the  revolution. 
From  this  spot  a double  staircase  leads  to  a sub- 
terranean chapel,  in  which  will  be  placed  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Louis  XYI  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  effect  of  the  building,  although 
of  small  dimensions,  is  highly  imposing,  and 
cannot  fail  to  produce  interesting  associations  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  A hedge  of  cypress 
conceals  it  from  the  view  on  entering  from  the 
street,  and  forms  a square  which  accords  with 
the  destination  of  the  building. 
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La  Madeleine , 

Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
church  situated  in  the  village  of  the  Ville-l’Eveque* 
being  found  greatly  inadequate  to  the  extent  of 
the  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
determined  to  demolish  it  and  erect  a new  one 
in  front  of  the  rue  Hoyale,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  a magnificent  object  from  the  Place  Louis  XV. 
The  first  stone  wTas  laid  in  1764*  and  between 
that  period  and  the  revolution,  the  plan  was  seve- 
ral times  changed,  and  the  works  suspended. 

Bonaparte  having  formed  the  project  of  con- 
verting this  building  into  a Temple  of  Glory,  where 
the  names  of  military  heroes  would  have  been  in- 
scribed on  tablets  of  massive  gold,  the  whole 
edifice  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  one,  in 
the  form  of  a Roman  Temple,  w'as  begun  in  1806. 
The  execution  of  this  project  was  interrupted  a 
few  years  after  by  political  events.  A royal  or- 
dinance of  the  year  1816,  decreed  that  this  edifice 
. should  be  completed,  in  order  to  place  in  it  ex- 
piatory monuments  to  Louis  XVI  and  his  queen, 
Louis  XVII  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

The  building  is  now  going  on  j its  effect,  when 
finished,  will  equally  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
scientific,  the  man  of  taste,  and  the  uneducated 
eye. 

* Now  annexed  to  Paris. 
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PART  I. 


PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

Tower  of  St.  Jacques  dc  la  Bouc/ierie, 

Hue  St.  Jacques  de  la  Houcherie. 

The  church,  of  which  this  towfer  is  the  only  part 
that  remains,  is  first  mentioned  in  a hull  of'Calix- 
tus  II,  dated  1119,  as  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anne. 
In  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  it  became  paro- 
chial, and  continued  to  exist  till  1801,  when,  be- 
ing in  a state  of  complete  decay,  it  was  taken  down, 
and  a mart  for  old  clothes,  called  Cour  de  Com - 
merce>  formed  upon  its  site. 

The  tower  is  a monument  of  the  true  and  most 
fantastic  style  ofGothic  architecture,  and  its  height 
exceeds  that  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was 
built  by  order  of  Francis  I,  and  cost  only  i,5oo  fr. 
The  statues  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  which  it 
is  decorated,  were  executed  for  a5  fr.  Jt  is  sub- 
stantially built  and  is  in  a perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation 5 but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  houses 
have  been  built  at  its  base.  This  tower  is  used  as 
a shot  manufactory  by  M.  Moulin,  who,  for  a 
small  fee,  allows  visitors  to  ascend  its  summit, 
from  whence  an  extensive  view  is  obtained.  M . 
Moulin  requires  that  application  should  be  made 
immediately  to  himself,  and  no  person  is  permittetl 
to  inspect  the  manufactory. 


PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 

Paris  contains  three  churches  dedicated  to  the 
protestant  worship.  Divine  service  is  also  per- 
formed every  Sunday  at  a quarter  past  eleven 
o’clock,  in  a chapel  at  the  British  Ambassador’s 
residence.  By  an  arrangement  effected  by  Sir 
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Charles  Stuart  with.  theFrench  government,  ail  the 
places  in  France  where  divineworship  is  performed 
according  to  the  riles  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Con- 
suls, subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ambassador. 


The  Oratoire, 

Hue  St.  Honnre. 

This  church  was  built  for  the  Pretres  de  I’Ora- 
toire , in  1621,  by  Lemercier,  on  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  du  Bouchage,  which  had  previously  be- 
longed to  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  and  the 
beautiful  Gabrieile  d’Estrees.  The  regularity  of 
the  architecture,  and  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
Corinthian  order  which  reign  throughout  the 
building,  have  been  much  admired.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  Pretres  de  VOratoire  was  suppressed 
in  1792;  and  for  several  years  the  church  served 
for  the  public  meetings  of  the  quartier  where  it 
stands.  In  1802  it  was  ceded  to  the  protestants 
of  the  confession  of  Geneva,  who  now  celebrate 
tlieir  worship  in  it,  conjointly  with  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Service  is  performed 
in  French  every  Sunday  at  noon  ; and  in  English 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sacrament  is  administered  on 
festivals,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  at 
ten  in  the  morning.  There  is  no  salary  attach- 
ed to  the  duties,  and  the  expenses  of  the  church 
are  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  The 
chaplain  gives  for  the  use  of  this  church  1,000 
francs  a year,  to  be  distributed  to  poor  French 
Protestants. 
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In  the  chapelle  des  Ecoles , adjoining  the  Ora - 
toire,  a sermon  is  preached  at  two  o’clock  on 
Sundays,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  a Protestant 
dissenter,  formerly  of  Broad  Street  Chapel,  London. 


The  Visitation , „ 

Rue  St.  Antoine. 

This  small  church  was  built  by  F.  Mansart,  in 
1 632,  for  the  Dames  de  la  Visitation.  Its  appear- 
ance is  pleasing,  and  it  gave  to  the  nephew  of 
Mansart  the  idea  of  the  magnificent  dome  of  the 
Invalides.  The  dome  is  supported  by  four  arches, 
between  which  are  Corinthian  pilasters  crowned 
with  a cornice.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Calvinists. 
Service  is  performed  here  in  French  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Lutheran  Church , 

Rue  des  Billettes. 

This  church  formerly  belonged  to  a convent  of 
Carmelite  Friars,  and  was  built  in  1754,  after  the 
designs  of  Frere  Claude,  a Dominican.  In  1790 
the  convent  was  suppressed,  and  in  1808  the 
church  was  bought  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
given  about  four  years  after  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  Augsburgh  Confession.  The  building  is  on 
a small  scale,  and  altogether  without  taste.  Ser- 
vice is  performed  every  Sunday,  at  twelve,  in 
French  and  German  alternately.  A school  on 
the  Lancasterian  plan  for  children  of  both  sexes 
has  been  established  at  No.  18,  in  the  same  street, 
to  which  visitors  are  admitted  from  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 
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JEWISH  SYNAGOGUES. 

The  Jews  have  in  Paris  a central  consistory, 
and  two  synagogues,  which  are  situated  at  No.  iy, 
rue  Notre  Dame  de  Nazareth  j and  No.  5,  rue  St. 
Andre  des  Arts.  The  former  may  be  seen  daily 
at  half-past  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  live 
in  the  evening. 


SEMINARIES. 

See  Public  Schools. 


CONVENTS. 

Monastic  vows  were  abolished  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  and  have  not  since  been  re-esta- 
blished by  any  positive  law.  Permission,  however, 
is  given  to  make  vows  for  a few  years.  Upon 
this  principle,  several  female  communities  have 
been  formed  in  Paris  since  the  revolution,  which 
subsist  principally  upon  their  own  resources.  The 
following  is  a list : 

The  Dames  Benedictines  de  V Adoration  per- 
petuelle  da  St.  Sacrement  have  a convent  at  No.  12, 
rue  St.  Genevieve,  which  has  an  extensive  board- 
ing school,  receives  poor  infirm  nuns,  and  affords 
gratuitous  instruction  to  children. 

A second  convent  of  the  same  order  was  esta- 
blished at  the  Temple,  No.  89,  rue  du  Temple, 
by  the  late  Princess  Louisa  de  Conde,  for  the 
expiation  of  profanation  and  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  name  of  this  convent  reminds  us\>f  the 
religious  and  military  order  of  the  Knights  Tem- 

11. 
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plars,  founded  at  Jerusalem,  in  1118,  the  perse- 
cution of  whom  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  reign  of  Philippe  leBel.  This  was  their  princi- 
pal establishment  in  France. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  Temple  consisted  of 
two  distinct  parts,  viz.  tlie  enclosure  of  the  Temple, 
properly  called,  and  the  palace  of  the  grand  Prior. 
The  former  was  private  property,  and  consisted 
of  several  hotels  with  gardens,  and  many  inferior 
dwellings  for  tradesmen  and  artisans  ; and  also 
for  insolvent  debtors,  who  took  refuge  at  the 
Temple  to  avoid  arrest,  it  being  a privileged  place. 
As  a considerable  trade  was  carried  on  here,  the 
rotunda  or  bazaar,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  was 
constructed  in  1781,  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  grand  Prior. 

The  church  of  the  Temple  was  demolished  at 
lhe  revolution,  when  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  was  suppressed,  and  upon  its  site  and 
some  ground  contiguous  was  formed  the  Marche 
au  vieux  Linge. 

The  palace  of  the  grand  Prior  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  Temple.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  i566,  by  Jacques  de  Souvr£,  grand 
Prior,  after  the  designs  of  Delisle.  The  Chevalier 
d’Orleans,  who  was  afterwards  invested  with  that 
dignity,  caused  considerable  repairs  to  be  made  to 
his  palace,  in  1721-  In  1812,  it  was  repaired  and 
embellished  with  the  design  of  converting  it  into 
a residence  for  the  ministre  des  cultes.  The  front 
is  decorated  with  a portico  formed  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns. On  each  side  is  a fountain  in  the  form  of 
a pedestal,  surmounted  by  a colossal  statue  by 
Pujol.  The  statue  on  the  right  represents  the 
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Marne,  and  that  on  the  left  the  Seine.  The 
front  towards  the  court  is  decorated  with  eight 
coupled  Ionic  columns,  above  which  are  stone 
figures  of  Justice,  by  Dumont ; Hope,  by  Lesueur ; 
Abundance,  by  Foucou;  and  Prudence,  by  Boi- 
chot. 

Upon  the  restoration,  when  the  Temple  was 
given  by  Louis  XVIII  to  the  Princess  de  Conde, 
to  be  converted  into  a convent,  it  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations,  and  a new  chapel  was  erected 
between  the  palace  and  the  Marche  du  Temple. 
The  front  is  ornamented  with  a portico  formed  of 
Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  a triangular  pedi- 
ment, in  the  tympanum  of  which  are  sacred  and 
royal  emblems.  On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a 
niche  for  a statue.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is 
decorated  with  architecture  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkably  splendid,  and  is 
ornamented  with  two  pictures  by  Lafond,  one 
representing  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  St.  Clotilda. 
On  the  left  is  a copy  of  the  Holy  Family,  pre- 
sented by  the  government.  On  the  right  is  a 
railing  which  separates  the  nuns  from  the  public, 
who  are  admitted  on  Sundays  during  divine  ser- 
vice. The  organ  is  above  the  high  alt&r,  and  is 
played  by  one  of  the  nuns.  The  chapel  contains 
four  other  altars. 

The  garden  of  the  Temple  presents  nothing  re- 
markable. Formerly  there  stood  in  it  a 4quare 
tower,  ilauked  by  four  round  towers,  with  a 
building  on  the  north  side,  surmounted  by  two 
turrets  much  lower  than  the  rest.  This  tower, 
which  was  built  in  i3o6,  by  a commander  of  the 
order,  named  Jean  le  Turc,  served  on  several  0Q- 
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casions  as  a state  prison,  and  as  a magazine  of 
arms.  It  will  be  famous  to  the  latest  posterity  by 
the  captivity  of  Louis  .XVI  and  his  family.  It 
was  here  that,  after  a confinement  of  five  months, 
that  unfortunate  monarch  made  his  will,  and 
took  his  last  adieu  of  his  family.  The  tower  of 
the  Temple  was  demolished  in  181 1 $ but  the  plan 
of  it  is  figured  on  the  ground  which  it  occupied. 
A short  time  ago,  a young  girl  having  climbed 
over  the  garden. wall  by  mounting  upon  a hack- 
ney coach,  a guard-house  has  been  constructed 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  sentinels  are  regu- 
larly upon  duty  under  the  walls. 

The  chapel  may  be  seen  daily  by  applying  to 
the  porter  of  the  convent,  to  whom  it  is  usual  to 
give  a small  fee.  Permission  to  visit  the  convent 
cannot  be  obtained  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

The  Dames  Anglaises , No.  n3,  rue  des  Fosses 
St.  Victor.  This  is  the  only  English  convent  in 
Paris.  The  nuns,  who  must  be  English  by  birth, 
are  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  keep  an 
extensive  boarding  school. 

The  Dames  Carmelites  have  three  convents  in 
Paris,  one  at  No.  67,  rue  d’Enfer;  a second  at 
No.  2,  rue  de  Cassini  $ and  a third  at  No.  70, 
rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  church  of  the  latter  has 
been  much  admired.  The  front  is  composed  of 
pilasters  of  the  Tuscan  order,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature, above  which,  in  the  centre,  is  a large 
window,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a niche  containing 
a statue.  Above  the  window  is  an  open  pedi- 
ment, having  in  the  centre  a niche  with  a statue 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  pediment  is  sur- 
mounted by  a plinth  supporting  a cross.  Above 
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the  door  is  a niche  with  a statue  of  St,  Theresa  $ 
and  a black  marble  tablet  with  an  inscription  in 
gold  letters. 

The  extremities  of  the  front  are  surmounted  by 
stone  balls  bearing  crosses.  The  Tuscan  order 
reigns  throughout  the  interior  architecture.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  supporting 
a dome,  in  the  vaults  of  which  is  a painting  in 
fresco,  by  FJamel,  representing  the  Ascension  of 
Elijah  into  Heaven.  On  each  side  of  the  nave 
are  vaulted  chapels,  two  of  which  are  decorated 
with  a profusion  of  painting  and  gilding.  Each 
extremity  of  the  transept  also  forms  a chapel. 
That  to  the  left  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is 
adorned  with  red  marble  pillars,  the  bases  and 
capitals  of  which  are  gilt,  and  possesses  some  bas- 
reliefs  that  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  group 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  plaster,  is  a cast  from 
one  in  alabaster,  which  was  removed  from  this 
chapel  at  the  revolution,  and  is  now  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  at  Notre  Dame.  The  chapel  to 
the  right  is  dedicated  to  St.  Theresa.  In  front 
of  the  altar  is  a painting  representing  that  Saint 
and  her  brother,  when  children,  overtaken  by 
their  father  on  their  road  from  home  on  foot,  to 
suffer  martyrdom  among  the  Heathens.  Above 
the  altar  is  another  picture  of  the  Ecstasies  of 
St.  Theresa.  The  marble  pillars  of  this  chapel 
have  also  gilt  bases  and  capitals.  The  chancel  is 
ornamented  with  four  pillars  of  black  marble, 
with  gilt  bases  and  capitals,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature decorated  with  sculpture,  and  crowned 
by  a circular  pediment.  On  each  side  is  a niche 
in  which  are  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  Mary  Mag- 
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dalcn.  The  front  of  the  high  altar  is  ornamented 
with  a very  ancient  bas-rclicf  in  while  marble, 
representing  the  Last  Supper.  Above  it  is  a pic- 
. lure  of  the  Death  of  St.  Joseph.  There  are  pic- 
tures in  other  parts  of  the  church,  but  none  of 
particular  merit.  On  each  side  of  the  choir  are 
railings,  within  which  the  Dames  Carmelites  sit 
during  divine  service. 

This  church  excites  melancholy  reflections  from 
having  been  the  spot  w here  the  massacres  began 
iu  Paris,  on  the  ad  and  3d  of  September.  Hun- 
dreds of  priests,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 
convent,  were  then  murdered  here.  An  annual 
funeral  service  is  performed  for'  them  in  this 
church,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre. 

The  Dames  de  la  Visitation  have  three  con- 
vents in  Paris,  one  at  No.  20,  rue  des  Postes, 
where  a boarding  school  is  kept;  a second  in  the 
rue  dc  \augirard,  where  there  is  a gratuitous 
boarding  and  day  school  for  the  children  of  the 
poor ; and  a third  at  No.  6,  rue  Neuve  St.  Etienne. 

The  Dames  de  la  Congregation  de  f Adoration 
perpetuelle  du  Sacre  Caeur  de  Jesus , Abbaye  aux 
Hois,  rue  de  Sevres,  keep  a boarding  school  for 
young  ladies,  receive  widows  and  aged  maiden 
ladies,  and  have  a gratuitous  class  of  day  scholars. 

Two  Congregations  de  Notre  Dame  keep  board- 
ing schools,  and  instruct  poor  children  gratui- 
tously. One  is  in  the  rue  de  Sevres,  near  the 
boulevard;  the  other  at  No.  11,  rue  des  Bernar- 
dins. 

The  Dames  du  Calvaire,  rue  du  Petit  Vaugirard. 
hoarding  school. 

Ihe  Dames  Dominicaines  de  la  Croix , No.  67, 
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rue  de  Montreuil.  This  convent  affords  a retreat 
to  aged  nuns  of  the  same  order,  and  to  ladies  of 
small  fortune.  The  nuns  occupy  themselves  in 
education. 

- The  Congregation  de  la  Mere  de  Bleu,  Nos.  2 
and  4,  rue  Barbette.  This  house  is  a dependence  of 
the  Mai  eon  jioyale  of  St.  Denis,  for  educating  the 
daughters  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  Dames  de  la  Misericorde , No.  25,  rue  Neuve 
St.  Genevieve.  Boarding  school,  and  gratuitous 
instruction. 

The  Chanoinesses  de  St.  August  in  or  Congre- 
gation du  Sacre  Cceur , rue  Picpus-  This  com- 
munity is  large.  It  is  designated  an  expiatory 
association  who  offer  perpetual  adoration.  They 
afford  gratuitous  instruction  ; and,  although  their 
revenue  is  but  small,  the  establishment  maintains 
nearly  four  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  Dames  du  Sacre  Cceur,  rue  de  Vareunes, 
form  a considerable  community,  and  afford  in- 
struction to  a large  class. 

The  Dames  de  Vlmmaculie  Conception , called 
RecolUtteSy  rue  d’Anjou,  St.  Honors.  This  con- 
vent was  founded  in  1662,  by  QueenMaria  Theresa. 
The  nuns  devote  themselves  to  offering  up  prayers 
for  the  prosperity  of  France  and  the  royal  family. 

The  Dames  Ursulines  have  two  convents,  one 
in  the  rue  Neuve  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  and 
the  other  at  No.  12,  rue  du  Petit  Vaugirard.  They 
keep  boarding  schools  ; and  the  latter  has  a gra- 
tuitous class. 

The  Dames  Bernardines  (of  the  ancient  convent 
of  PorlKoyal),  No.  25,  rue  de  PArbaletre.  Board- 
ing school. 
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The  Dames  Franciscaines  de  St.  Elizabeth,  No. 
126,  Vieille  rue  du  Temple.  This  convent  affords 
an  asylum  to  ladies  of  small  fortune,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  education. 

The  Filles  de  la  Croix,  No.  24,  Place  Royale. 
These  nuns  have  an  extensive  boarding  and  day 
school,  and  a gratuitous  class.  The  convent  re- 
ceives i,5oo  franc3  per  annum  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  hospitals. 

The  Benedictines,  No.  5,  rue  du  Regard.  A 
small  boarding  school  for  orphan  girls.  The 
government  grants  this  institution  3, 000  francs  a 
year,  for  five  pupils  nominated  by  the  king. 

The  Congregation  des  Scaurs  de  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul , No.  i5a,  rue  du  Bac.  The  community  of 
the  Filles  de  la  Charite , founded  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  i633,  now  consists  of  about  2,5oo 
nuns,  who  devote  themselves  to  nursing  the  sick 
at  the  hospitals  and  at  home,  the  instruction  of 
poor  children,  and  the  care  of  foundlings  and 
orphans.  This  establishment  receives  annually 
25,ooo  francs  from  the  government,  in  order  that 
a greater  number  of  novices  may  be  received  to 
furnish  nurses  to  the  hospitals. 

The  Dames  de  St.  Maur,  rue  St.  Maur.  This 
convent  was  established  in  1666.  The  nuns  keep 
a boarding  school,  and  afford  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor.  The  government  grants  this 
institution  5, 000  francs  a year  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  finding  novices  to  go  to  the  colonies. 

The  Dames  de  St.  Thomas  de  Villeneuve  have 
three  convents  in  Paris.  The  first  is  in  the  cul- 
de-sac  des  Vignes,  rue  des  Postes,  where  a gra- 
tuitous boarding  school  is  kept.  The  second  is 
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at  No.  27,  rue  de  Sevres.  The  nuns  perform  the 
functions  of  nurses  in  the  hospitals.  This  insti- 
tution receives  from  the  government  G,ooo  francs 
a year.  The  third,  in  the  rue  de  Sevres,  near 
the  Boulevard,  serves  as  an  hospital  for  sick 
children. 

The  Dames  du  Refuge , or  de  St.  Michel,  rue 
St.  Jacques.  The  principal  object  of  this  insti- 
tution is  to  open  asylums  in  large  towns  for 
penitent  prostitutes,  and  for  females  whose  virtue 
is  exposed  to  danger.  It  receives  from  the  go- 
vernment 1 5, 000  francs  a year.  The  Filles  de  la 
Madeleine,  or  Repenties , recently  established  by 
donations  of  the  royal  family,  are  under  the 
direction  of  a superior  and  an  assistant  chosen 
from  the  Dames  du  Refuge. 

The  Dames  de  la  Croix  St.  Andre,  No.  1,  rue 
de  Sevres.  The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to 
afford  instruction  to  poor  girls,  to  prepare  school- 
mistresses for  the  country,  and  to  nurse  the  sick 
at  their  own  houses. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROYAL  AND  OTHER  PALACES  AND 
GARDENS. 

Next  to  sacred  edifices,  palaces  are  the  works 
in  which  architecture  displays  its  loftiest  con- 
ceptions, and  in  which  the  power  and  taste  of" 
nations  are  exhibited  to  greatest  advantage.  It  is 
here  that  the  most  sublime  productions  of  genius 
and  the  fine  Arts  are  collected ; and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  kings  inspires  admiration  and  respect. 
Paris  abounds  with  palaces  more  worthy  of  being 
the  residence  of  royalty  than  some  of  the  mean 
and  uncouth  buildings  which  almost  disgrace  the 
metropolis  of  England. 


Palace  of  the  Tuileries . 

Upon  a spacious  spot  of  ground  without  the 
walls  of  Paris,  occupied  by  tile  kilns  {tuileries),  and 
gardens  interspersed  with  coppices  and  scattered 
dwellings,  Catherine  de  Medieis  determined  to 
erect  a palace  for  her  own  residence.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1 564,  after  the  designs  of  Philibert  Delorme 
and  John  Bullant,  and  the  building  was  rapidly 
proceeding,  when  an  astrologer  having  foretold  to 
Catherine,  that  the  name  of  St.  Germain  would 
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be  falal  to  her,  the  completion  of  the  edilice  was 
suddenly  relinquished,  because  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Germain 
l’Auxcrrois.  She  erected  the  central  pavilion,  the 
two  ranges  of  buildings  immediately  adjoining, 
and  the  pavilions  that  terminate  them.  Under 
Henry  IV»  the  architects  Ducerceau  and  Dup^rac 
added  two  other  ranges  of  building  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  which  form  a striking  contrast  to  the 
light  and  delicate  style  adopted  by  the  first  archi- 
tects. These  are*  terminated  by  two  enormous 
pavilions,  called  Pavilion  de  Flore  and  Pavilion 
Marsan,  which  extend  in  one  line  of  front  and 
form  the  whole  of  the  structure. 

Levau  and  d’Orbay  being  employed  by  Louis 
XIV  to  harmonize  the  discordant  masses  of  this 
extensive  range  of  building,  changed  the  form  of 
the  central  pavilion,  established  along  the  whole 
line  an  entablature  nearly  uniform,  and  con- 
structed an  attic  over  that  part  of  the  edifice  erected 
by  Delorme  and  Buliant.  Since  that  period  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  palace  has  remained 
unaltered. 

Louis  XIII,  upon  abandoning  the  Louvre,  where 
the  image  of  his  murdered  father  would  have  con- 
tinually presented  itself  to  his  imagination,  fixed 
his  residence  at  the  Tuilerics.  Louis  XIV  dwelt 
there  till  he  built  the  palace  at  Versailles.  In 
1791,  the  Tuilcries  became  a “house  of  mourn- 
ing” to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  and  his  family ; 
and  within  its  walls  some  of  the  most  horrible 
scenes  of  the  revolution  were  acted.  It  after- 
wards became  in  succession  the  seat  of  the  Con- 
ventional and  Directorial  governments,  and  sub- 
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sequently  the  residence  of  Napoleon.  In  1804, 
Pavilion  de  Flore  was  occupied  by  Pope  Pius  VII. 
Louis, XVIII  being  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries. 

Place  du  Carrousel.  A wide  street  leading 
from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries  opens  upon  this 
place,  which  obtained  its  name  from  a magnificent 
tournament  held  there  by  Louis  XIV,  on  the  5th 
and  6th  of  June,  1662.  This  area  was  formerly 
small,  narrow,  encumbered  with  old  houses,  and 
skirted  by  a lofty  wall  which  hid  the  front  of  the 
palace.  It  is  now  thrown  open  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  affords  a noble  view  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence. On  each  side  is  a gallery,  one  of  which 
communicates  with  the  Louvre  ; the  other  is  un- 
finished. Fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry 
troops  can  go  through  their  exercise  with  ease 
upon  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 

Court.  Its  form  is  a parallelogram.  An  iron 
railing,  terminated  by  spear- heads  gilt,  resting 
upon  a wall  four  feet  high,  separates  the  court 
from  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Columns  placed 
from  distance  to  distance  on  the  wall  are  ter- 
minated by  gilt  balls,  surmounted  by  a point 
similar  to  those  of  the  military  columns  of  the 
Romans.  In  this  railing  are  three  gates;  that  in 
the  centre  is  opposite  a triumphal  arch  ; the  other 
two  have  on  each  side  stone  piers  crowned  with 
statues.  The  first  to  the  right,  looking  towards 
the  palace,  is  Victory,  holding  in'  one  hand  a 
standard,  and  in  the  other  a crown ; the  second 
is  Victory,  holding  in  one  hand  a symbol  of 
valour,  and  in  the  other  a palm  for  victorious 
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generals;  the  third,  represents  France  victorious; 
the  fourth,  History,  with  a tablet  and  pencil.  The 
two  former  statues  are  by  Petitot,  the  two  latter 
by  Gerard. 

Triumphal  Arch.  This  monument  was  erected 
in  1806,  after  the  designs  of  Percier  and  Fon- 
taine, to  the  glory  of  the  French  army.  Its 
height  is  forty-five  feet,  its  length  sixty,  and  its 
breadth  twenty  feet  and  a half.  Like  the  arch  of 
Septimus  Sevcrus,  it  is  composed,  in  its  length, 
of  three  arches;  but  there  is  besides  a transversal 
arch,  which  intersects  the  three  others,  on  a line 
with  the  passages  in  each  of  the  opposite  galleries. 
The  breadth  of  the  principal  arch  is  fourteen  feet, 
that  of  the  lateral  arches,  is  only  eight  and  a half. 
Its  mass  is  of  fine  free  stone;  eight  Corinthian 
columns  of  red  Languedoc  marble,  with  bases  and 
capitals  of  bronze,  adorn  the  principal  facades, 
and  support  a saliant  entablature,  the  frieze  of 
which  is  of  Italian  Grioita.  Above  is  an  attic, 
bearing  a double  socle,  formerly  crowned  by  an 
antique  triumphal  car  of  lead  gilt,  to  which  were 
yoked  the  famous  bronze  horses  from  the  Place  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  The  groined  vaults  of  the 
lateral  arcades  are  decorated  with  thunderbolts, 
and  branches  of  laurel  and  palm.  The  figures 
of  Fame,  that  adorn  the  principal  arch  towards 
the  palace,  were  sculptured  by  Taunay;  those  to- 
wards the  Place  du  Carrousel,  by  Dupaly.  Above 
the  lateral  and  transversal  openings  were  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  the  most  memorable  actions 
of  the  campaign  of  i8o5.  They  were  removed 
by  the  allied  armies  in  i8i5,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  bronze  horses  were  restored  to  Venice. 

12. 
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Looking  at  this  monument  from  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, in  front  of  the  attic,  in  a perpendicular 
line  with  the  columns,  are  four  statues,  represent- 
ing a cuirassier , by  Taunay,  and  a dragoon,  by 
Corbet,  a chasseur  ct  cheval,  by  Foucou,  and  a cara- 
£m/'<?r,byChinard.  The  statues  fronting  the  palace, 
are  a grenadier  de  ligne,  by  Dardel ; a carahinier  de 
ligne,  by  Montony ; a canonier , by  Bridan  ; and  a 
sapper,  by  Dumont.  In  the  frieze  are  allegorical 
figures,  and  children  bearing  garlands.  The  orna- 
ments are  by  Gerard,  Dumont,  Callamard  and  For- 
tin. This  monument  cost  r,4oo,ooofr.  Although 
very  beautiful,  it  is  certainly  much  too  small  for 
the  vast  area  in  which  it  stands. 

Galleries.  Along  the  quay  which  skirts  the 
bank  of  the  Seine,  Henry  IV  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a gallery  to  extend  from  the  Louvre  to 
the  Tuileries,  which  was  continued  under  Louis 
XIII,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Its 
length  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  toises,  and 
its  breadth  seven.  Like  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
it  exhibits  several  styles  of  architecture,  which, 
however,  may  bp  reduced  to  two  principal  one^. 

From  the  Tuileries,  to  the  pavilion  de  L'Horlogc , 
it  is  ornamented  with  coupled  Composite  pilas- 
ters on  piers,  which  support  sculptured  pedi- 
ments alternately  circular  and  triangular.  From 
the  Pavilion  de  VHorloge  to  the  Louvre,  are  two 
ranges  of  coupled  pilasters  plaoed  one  upon  ano- 
ther. Those  below  are  of  the  Doric  or  Tuscan 
orderj  those  above  are  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  support  pediments  alternately  triangular  and 
circular.  The  great  length  of  this  building,  added 
to  the  similitude  of  the  windows  and  pediments, 
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renders  the  difference  in  the  style  of  architecture 
less  striking,  particularly  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  where  alone  it  can  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. The  lower  part  of  the  gallery  forms  an 
orangery,  a guard  house,  aud  some  ofiices  attached 
to  the  palace;  and  the  upper  part  contains  the 
pictures  of  the  Royal  Museum.11  To  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  carriages  and  pedestrians,  arches  in 
several  places  are  left  open  between  the  pilasters. 

A new  gallery  of  similar  architecture,  and  in 
a parallel  line,  was  begun  in  1808,  next  the  rue 
St.  Honore.  It  is  much  wider,  and  is  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  Louvre.  A length  of  ninety-live 
toiscs  is  already  finished,  and  eleven  of  the  pedi- 
ments are  sculptured.  That  part  of  the  new 
gallery  within  the  railing  of  the  court  is  occupied 
by  the  Duchess  of  Berry  and  her  royal  children. 
That  upon  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  appropriated 
to  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries. 

Palace.  The  front  of  the  palace,  next  the  court, 
is  178^  toises  in  length,  and  18  toises  in  breadth. 
It  presents  five  pavilions  with  four  ranges  of 
building  between  them.  At  the  ground  floor, 
the  Ionic  order  prevails  as  far  as  the  two  second 
ranges  of  building,  where  Corinthian  pilasters 
rise  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  The  central 
pavilion,  the  tw'O  piles  of  building  adjoining,  and 
the  pavilions  on  each  side,  are  distinguished  by 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  are  crowned  by  an 
attic.  The  central  pavilion  is  the  richest  part 
of  the  whole  facade.  At  the  ground  floor  it 
is  decorated  with  Ionic  columns,  which  have 
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bands  of  marble.  In  niches,  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  are  antique  marble  statues  of  Apollo  and  a 
Faun.  The  columns  above,  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  orders,  are  of  brown  and  red 
marble,  and  support  a pediment,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a clock,  by  Lepaute ; above  are  tw  o 
recumbent  statues,  representing  Justice  and  Pru- 
dence j the  attic  is  supported  by  six  colossal  ca- 
riatides.  The  facades  of  the  two  adjoining  piles 
of  building  are  ornamented  with  twenty  marble 
busts. 

The  front  towards  the  garden  presents  three 
pavilions  decorated  with  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders.  The  architecture  of  the  rest  of  the  edi- 
lice  is  of  the  Composite  order.  The  ornaments 
of  the  central  pavilion  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
front  towards  the  court.  In  niches  in  the  vesti- 
bule, are  antique  marble  statues  of  Mars  and  Mi- 
nerva. On  each  side  of  the  door  is  a lion,  in 
white  marble,  with  his  paw  upon  a globe.  Next 
is  an  open  gallery  pierced  with  porticoes,  in  which 
are  placed  eighteen  antique  marble  statues  repre- 
senting Roman  senators  arrayed  in  the  toga.  These 
porticoes  are  surmounted  by  terraces.  Upon  pe- 
destals placed  between  the  windows,  are  twenty- 
two  marble  busts  of  emperors  and  generals.  Upon 
the  terrace  next  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  a covered 
gallery  has  been  formed  which  leads  to  the  chapel. 
It  resembles  a tent,  and  receives  light  by  twenty- 
three  windows.  The  busts  on  this  side  can  only 
be  seen  at  some  distance  from  the  palace. 

Interior.  The  decoration  of  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  Tuilerics  belongs  chietly  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. 
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The  vestibule  is  ornamented  with  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  and  communicates  towards  the  west 
with  two  covered  galleries,  one  of  which  leads  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  chapel,  and  the  other  to 
the  back  staircase  of  the  king’s  apartments. 

On  the  right  is  the  grand  staircase,  built  by 
Levau  and  d’Orbay,  skirted  with  a stone  balus- 
trade ornamented  with  snakes  interlaced  in  lyres 
beneath  suns,  the  emblems  of  Louis  XIV  and  of 
Colbert.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  a plaster 
statue  of  Jupiter,  between  two  antique  columns 
crowned  with  busts  of  Roman  emperors.  At  the 
first  landing-place  is  the  Salle  des  Cent  Suisses, 
decorated  at  the  extremity  with  four  Doric  co- 
lumns and  two  sitting  statues  of  Silence.  From 
this  room  is  a staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
two  statues  representing  the  chancellors  d’Agu- 
esseau  and  l’Hopital.  It  leads  to  the  saloon  of 
the  chapel  and  a small  room  which  served  for 
a long  time  for  the  council  of  state.  This  room 
forms  a gallery  for  the  chapel.  It  is  decorated 
with  pilasters  and  columns  in  stucco,,  and  different 
allegorical  ornaments  and  figures  in  grisaille. 

The  chapel  is  adorned  with  two  ranges  .of  Doric 
columns,  in  stone  and  stucco,  forming  galleries 
on  three  sides.  The  royal  pew  is  opposite  the 
altar,  above  which  is  the  orchestra.  It  is  deco- 
rated with  a pavement  of  marble  and  mosaic  in 
compartments.  The  chapel  is  very  plain.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  in  compartments  of  gilt  orna- 
ments on  grounds  in  grisaille. 

The  theatre  is  approached  by  a vestibule  which 
communicates  with  the  chapel.  On  a level  with 
the  first  tier  of  boxes  is  a saloon  decorated  with 
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columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  theatre  is  orna- 
mented with  columns  of  the  same  order,  sup- 
porting four  arches,  on  which  rests  an  elliptical 
dome.  TL>e  king’s  box  is  opposite  the  stage,  with 
two  amphitheatres  for  ladies,  to  the  right  and 
left.  The  pit,  the  gallery,  and  the  first  tier  of 
boxes  being  reserved  for  the  court,  there  is  a range 
of  latticed  boxes  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two 
above  the  gallery  for  other  persons  who  are  in- 
vited. All  the  architecture  is  painted  to  represent 
violet  breccia , with  mouldings  richly  gilt.  The 
draperies  arc  light  green.  The  dome,  the  friezes, 
and  the  arches  are  sumptuously  decorated  with 
figures  and  other  ornaments.  The  curtain  is  a 
drapery  in  ample  folds,  and  richly  ornamented. 
This  theatre  may  be  converted  into  a ball-room. 
A floor  is  then  laid  down  over  the  pit  upon  a 
level  with  that  of  the  stage,  and  a moveable  deco- 
ration of  columns,  cupola,  etc.  is  erected  to  cor- 
respond with  the  other  part  of  the  room.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  splendour  of  this  saloon  when 
lighted  up  by  two  elegant  lustres  suspended  from 
the  domes,  and  fifty  of  smaller  dimensions  hung 
in  the  intercolumniations. 

The  pavilion  Marsan , at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  palace,  is  occupied  by  Monsieur,  and  his 
attendants.  It  lias  two  complete  suites  of  apart- 
ments, one  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  on  the 
first  floor.  In  front  of  the  Pavilion  Marsan,  next 
the  garden,  a square  space  has  been  railed  off,  iu 
which,  during  the  summer,  are  placed  orange- 
trees,  laurels,  pomegranate-trees,  etc.  , 

The  Salle  des  Marechaux  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  central  pavilion.  A balcony,  supported  by 
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brackets,  extends  around  it.  Next  the  garden  is 
a gallery  resting  upon  cariatidcs  copied  from  those 
by  Jean  Goujon,  at  the  Louvre.  It  contains  a 
series  of  full-length  portraits  of  the  living  marshals 
of  France.11  The  ceiling  is  decorated  with  caissons 
and  ornaments,  painted  in  grisaille. 

Next  comes  the  Salon  des  Nobles,  originally 
called  Salle  des  Gardes.  It  has  six  windows:  the 
ceiling  is  decorated  in  grisaille  set  off  with  gold, 
representing  marches,  battles  and  triumphs  ; the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  military  ornaments  and 
allegorical  figures. 

The  Salon  de  la  Paix  is  so  called  on  account 
of  the  rich  colossal  silver  statue  opposite  the  fire- 
place, the  model  of  which  was  by  Chaudet.  On 
each  side  of  it  is  a magnificent  candelabra  eight 
feet  in  height.  This  room  also  contains  many 
costly  articles  in  bronze,  busts,  vases,  etc.  The 
ceiling,  painted  in  1C68,  by  Nicholas  Loir,  repre- 
sents the  rising  Sun  shedding  his  earliest  beams 
upon  the  Earth  • Time  shows  him  the  space  he 
has  to  run;  Spring  brings  Abundance  in  her  train, 
and  Fame  proclaims  the  blessings  of  Nature.  The 
four  quarters  of  the  World,  characterized  by  their 
respective  emblems,  rejoice  at  the  gifts  they  re- 
ceive. In  the  subordinate  ornaments,  we  discover 
emblems  which  relate  to  the  principal  subject  of 
the  composition. 

The  Salle  du  Trone  is  lighted  by  three  windows 
next  the  court.  The  throne  is  elevated  upon  three 
steps  covered  with  blue  velvet.  It  is  ornamented 

* When  a marshal  dies  his  portrait  is  removed  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalidcs. 
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with  rich  carved-work  gilt  and  sprinkled  with 
fleurs  de  Us.  Above  it  is  a canopy  with  hangings 
of  crimson  velvet,  sprinkled  with  Jleurs  de  lis , 
and  bordered  with  gold  fringe.  . On  the  sides, 
the  hangings  are  festooned  by  clusters  of  arms  of 
the  finest  execution.  The  canopy  is  surmounted 
by  a large  crown  of  laurel  and  oak  in  gold,  termi- 
nated by  a helm  with  plumes  of  white  feathers. 
The  room  is  hung  with  rich  crimson  velvet  bro- 
cade of  Lyons  manufacture,  upon  which  the 
royal  monogram,  emblems,  etc.  are  embroidered 
in  gold.  The  curtains  are  of  the  same  material. 
In  the  centre  is  a lustre  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  in  each  corner  of  the  room  is  a rich  candela- 
bra, twelve  feet  in  height.  The  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  ceiling,  painted  by  Fiamel,  is  Religion 
protecting  France. 

The  next  room  is  the  Salle  de  Conseil.  The 
ceiling  is  formed  of  beautiful  painting,  sculpture, 
and  gilding.  It  contains  two  magnificent  pictures 
in  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins,  one  representing 
Zeuxis  choosing  a model,  and  the  other,  Helen 
pursued  by  Paris.  Facing  the  windows  are  two 
of  the  finest  and  largest  vases  ever  manufactured 
at  Sevres.  The  painting  of  one  represents  the 
Parisians  dragging  the  statue  of  Henry  . IV  to  the 
Pont  Neuf  5 the  other,  the  dedication  of  the  same 
statue.  On  the  chimney-piece  is  a beautiful  time- 
piece by  Lepaute,  the  frame  of  which  is  formed 
of  a bas-relief,  by  Taunay,  with  two  figures, 
representing  History  and  Fame;  different  orna- 
ments and  military  trophies  in  bronze  gilt,  serve 
as  accessories  to  the  principal  subject.  In  this 
room,  which  communicates  with  the  king’s  bed- 
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chamber,  are  likewise  four  superb  candelabras, 
and  several  objects  of  art. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  state  apartments  is  the 
galeme  de  Diane,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  stucco. 
The  paintings  of  the  ceiling  are  chiefly  copies  of 
those  in  the  Farnese  gallery  at  Rome,  and  were 
executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  French  Academy. 
This  gallery  served  formerly  for  the  reception  of 
ambassadors,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  in 
1810.  Mirrors,  opposite  the  windows  and  at  the 
two  extremities,  seem  to  increase  its  extent  and 
richness  by  the  repetition  of  the  objects  which 
adorn  it.  Four  large  pictures  between  the  win- 
dows represent,  in  tapestry,  events  in  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  Eight  smaller  pictures,  over  the  doors, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  room,  present  historical 
subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  Louis  XVI  and  his 
predecessors.  At  the  extremities  of  this  room 
are  two  Egyptian  vases  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
formed  of  different  kinds  of  marble  with  gilt 
ornaments.  They  are  eight  feet  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  pedestals. 

The  jdppartement  de  Service  is  behind  the  galerie 
de  Diane  and  the  other  state  rooms.  It  looks  to 
the  garden,  and  the  entrance  is  by  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  It  consists  of 
nn  anti-chamber,  serving  as  a guard  room  ; a 
dining-room  hung  with  plain  crimson  velvet  j 
the  Salon  bleu ; the  King’s  cabinet,  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  enter j his  Majesty’s  bed-cham- 
ber 5 and  a dressing  room.  These  rooms  form 
the  king’s  private  apartments,  and  are  much 
less  splendid  than  the  state  rooms.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  ceilings  represent  scenes  in  allusion  to 
part  1.  1 3 
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the  education  of  Louis  XIV.  The  ceiling  of  the 
anti-chamber  or  guard  room  was  painted  in  1810. 

It  represents  Mars  travelling  in  a car  round  the 
globe,  and  signalizing  each  month  of  the  y^ar  by 
a victory.  Nothing  can  be  more  rich  and  elegant 
than  the  king’s  bed-chamber.  It  is  hung  with 
purple  velvet  embroidered  with  gold.  The  ceil- 
ing is  painted  in  grisaille  with  gilt  caissons.  Two 
windows  look  towards  the  garden.  The  bed, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  windows,  is  surrounded 
by  a superb  balustrade  of  gilt  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a tester  of  purple  drapery  ornamented 
with  white  plumes.  At  the  bed’s  foot  on  each 
side  is  a ball  of  transparent  ivory. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  queen’s  apart- 
ments, now  occupied  by  the  duchess  of  Angou- 
leme.  They  are  in  a style  less  rich,  but  more 
delicate  and  modern  than  those  already  described. 
The  dining  room,  although  it  has  only  oue  win- 
dow, is  rendered  perfectly  light  by  an  ingenious 
disposition  of  mirrors.  A moveable  stage  can  be 
placed  in  the  copcert  room  for  private  dramatic 
representations.  In  the  Salon  des  Trois  Graces  is 
a beautiful  picture  of  the  Graces,  by  Blondel. 

For  tickets  to  view  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
application  must  be  made  by  letter  to  Monsieur 
le  premier  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre  du  Roi , de 
service , aux  Tuileries.  The  hours  for  admission 
are  when  the  king  is  taking  an  airing,  which  in 
winter  is  at  noon  j and  in  summer  generally  from 
three  to  five.  Three  or  four  francs  are  usually 
given  to  the  Cicerone. 

Admission  to  the  chapel  on  Sundays  is  granted 
by  applying  to  Monsieur  le  Baron  VEveque , aux 

. 
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Tuileries , who  must  be  addressed  by  letter.  If 
our  tourist  be  in  full  dress  he  may  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  same  gallery  with  the  royal  family; 
but  if  he  wears  either  boots  or  pantaloons,  he 
will  in  vain  apply  for  admittance.  In  any  dress, 
however,  he  may  enter  the  body  of  the  chapel, 
and  he  will  be  amply  gratified  by  the  service 
of  the  mass,  although  he  will  not  get  one  glimpse 
of  the  royal  family.  Persons  attending  the  chapel 
should  not  arrive  later  than  eleven  o’clock. 

Garden.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  contains 
about  sixty-seven  acres.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV 
it  was  ill  laid  out,  and  much  less  extensive  than 
at  present.  It  was  separated  from  the  palace  by 
a street,  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  front. 
In  this  contracted  space  were  a fish-pond,  an 
aviary,  a menagerie,  a theatre,  a labyrinth,  and  a 
dog-kennel.  Louis  XIV,  when  the  project  was 
formed  for  enlarging  the  palace,  determined  to 
embellish  the  garden,  and  appointed  Lenotrc  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution.  This  man,  en- 
dowed with  an  elevated  genius  and  an  exquisite 
taste,  conceived  the  present  plan,  whose  unity  and 
variety  are  universally  admired.  Every  thing  is 
grand,  simple,  and  majestic.  The  most  exact 
symmetry  prevails  without  being  monotonous, 
and  the  terraces,  statues,  flower-gardens,  groves, 
and  fountains  are  all  superb.  In  front  of  the 
palace,  a terrace  extends,  which  is  separated  from 
the  garden  by  three  steps.  Statues  in  white  marble 
form  its  principal  ornament.  From  its  centre 
springs  the  grand  walk,  which  traverses  the  grove, 
and  appears  to  form  only  one  avenue  with  that 
of  the  Champs  Elysees,  planted  upon  the  same 
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line.  From  this  point  the  view  extends  to  the 
barrier  de  l’Etoile.  The  perspective  is  not  less 
noble  when,  in  descending  from  the  barrier,  the 
central  pavilion  of  the  palace  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance at  the  extremity  of  the  immense  vista.  In 
front  of  the  lateral  pavilions  are  two  terraces, 
parallel  to  eaph  other,  which  encircle  the  garden 
and  meet  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe  at  the  west- 
ern gate.  The  flower-garden  extends  in  front  of 
the  palace  a length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
toises,  and  is  terminated  by  a sumptuous  planta- 
tion of  lofty  trees.  The  flower-garden  is  em- 
bellished with  three  fountains  which  fail  into 
basins.  The  largest,  of  a circular  form,  is  situated 
in  the  grand  walk.  Around  it,  and  in  front  of 
thp  plantation  are  groups,  vases,  and  statues  in 
marble-  The  walks  of  the  flower-garden  arc 
so  distributed  as  tp  produce  the  greatest  utility 
and  effect.  Before  each  wing  of  the  palace,  arc 
four  triangular  grass-plats,  skirted  with  beds  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  surrounded  by  a light  iron 
railing ; the  summit  of  their  upper  angle  is  inter- 
sected, so  as  to  form  a circular  area,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a basin.  Beyond  is  a wide  transversal 
walk,  parallel  to  the  large  circular  basin;  and 
next  are  four  square  grass-plats  bordered  with 
beds.  The  plantation  is  in  the  form  of  a quincunx, 
and  affords  in  summer  a mos.t  delightful  retreat 
from  the  scorching  sun.  Beyond  the  plantation* 
in  the  centre,  is  a vast  octagonal  basin.  Termini 
of  colossal  dimensions,  are  placed  in  front  pf  thp 
plantation  at  this  extremity,  and  groups  repre- 
senting rivers,  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  gentle 
circular  declivities  which  lead  from  the  terraces. 
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The  borders  of  the  terraces  at  this  point  are 
decorated  with  statues.  Two  groups  of  the  great- 
est beauty  terminate  them,  and  crown  the  west- 
ern gate.  Next  the  Place  Louis  XV  the  terraces  are 
bordered  with  stone  benches,  disposed  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate a vast  multitude  of  spectators,  during 
fdles  given  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  Each  of  them 
terminates  with  a shady  and  delightful  grove. 
That  next  the  river  is  ornamented  with  statues 
and  affords  a line  view  of  the  magnificent  edifices 
which  skirt  the  quays  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  terrace  des  Feuillans,  now  bordered 
with  beautiful  palisades,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented walks  of  the  capital.  It  extends  along 
the  new  street,  called  rue  de  Rivoli,  and  discovers 
the  Place  Venddme  with  its  triumphal  column, 
and  the  Boulevards.  - • 

II  the  garden  as  a whole  is  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, the  masterpieces  of  sculpture  which  it, 
contains  are  no  less  entitled  to  attention.  On 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  palace  are  eight  statues, 
and  two  rich  vases,  placed  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  from  the  rue  de  Rivoli  : 

ist,  A Fawn,  by  Coysevox. — and,  a Wood- 
Nymph,  by  the  same. — 3rd,  a Vase. — 4lh>  Flora, 
by  Coysevox. — 5th,  the  Grecian  Knife-grinder,  in 
bronze,  by  Keller.— 6th,  Venus  coming  from  the 
Bath.— ytb,  a Nymph,  by  Coustou.-r-8th,  a Vase. 
— 9th,  a Nymph,  hy  Coustou.  — 10th,  a Hunter, 
in  marble,  hy  Coustou.  Round  the  circular  basin, 
on  the  left,  is  the  Metamorphosis  of  Atlas,  a co- 
lossal figure,  by  Coustou  the  eider  5 then,  Boreas 
carrying  offOrithyia,  by  Marsy  and  Flamen  $ next 
/Eneas  beaming  his  father  Anchises  on  his  shoul- 
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tiers,  and  leading  Ascanius,  the  masterpiece  of 
Lepaulre.  On  the  right  are  the  metamorphosis 
of  Daphne;  Saturn  carrying  off  Cybele,  by  Rcg- 
nauldin;  and  the  Death  of  Lucretia,  begun  at 
Home,  by  Theodon,  and  finished  at  Paris,  by 
Lepautrc.  In  the  transversal  walk  which  sepa- 
rates the  flower-garden  from  the  plantation  are, 
to  the  right,  a Muse,  two  Vases,  and  Diana ; to  the 
left,  Julius  Ca;sar,  by  Theodon,  two  Vases,  and 
Hercules. 

On  entering  the  grove  a green  recess  is  seen  on 
each  side,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
bordered  with  flower-beds.  At  the  extremities 
are  marble  pavements,  surrounded  by  semi-circu- 
lar screens,  terminated  by  sphitixes.  In  that  to 
the  left  is  a Fawn  carrying  a kid,  and  looking  at 
Apollo  and  Daphne  who  are  running  before  him. 
In  that  to  the  right  Apollo  appears  as  the  um- 
pire of  the  race  between  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta, 
by  Coustou.  On  the  same  side  arc  verdant  areas 
in  which  are  a group  representing  Castor  and 
Pollux,  by  Coustou  and  Lepautre;  a Centaur;  and 
a Cupid.  In  corresponding  areas  to  the  left  arc 
a group  representing  Bacchus  and  the  infant 
Hercules ; two  Wrestlers,  by  Mangin ; and  a copy 
of  the  celebrated  Florence  Wild  Boar.  Round 
the  octagonal  basin  are  ten  statues  and  termini; 
viz.  to  the  left,  Scipio  Africanus,  by  Coustou  the 
elder;  Spring;  Summer ; Agrippina ; and  Silenus. 
To  the  right,  Hannibal  counting  the  rings  of  the 
Roman  Knights  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  by 
Sebastian  Slodtz ; Winter;  Autumn;  a Vestai, 
copied  from  the  antique,  by  Legros;  and  a 
Bacchus.  Near  the  basin  arc  four  groups:  the 
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first  to  the  right  represents  the  Tiber,  by  Bourdic; 
the  second,  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  by  Coustou 
the  elder;  to  the  left,  the  Nile,  copied  from  the 
antique,  by  Bourdic;  and  the  Loire  and  the  Loirct, 
by  Van  Clove.  In  niches  in  the  terrace  walls' 
are,  on  the  left,  a Venus ; and  on  the  right,  a 
Mercury.  Above  the  piers  of  the  western  gate 
are  two  winged  horses,  upon  one  of  which  is  a 
Mercury  and  upon  the  other  Fame,  by  Coysevox ; 
in  a parallel  line  upon  the  terraces  are  two  white 
;narble  lions  of  tine  execution. 

Upon  the  Fer  a Cheval  (horse-shoe)  of  the 
terrace  are  ten  statues  representing  the  Nine 
Muses,  and  Euterpe  in  a second  attitude. 

On  the  terrace  next  the  river  are  four  beautiful 
jmarble  vases,  and  six  bronze  statues  representing 
(beginning  at  the  palace),  Antinous ; Venus  coming 
from  the  bath ; the  Pythian  Apollo  ; Laocoon  and 
his  sons;  Hercules  holding  his  infant  son  Telephus ; 
and  Diana  the  Huutress.  The  vases  are  in  the 
intervals  between  the  statues.  Four  richly- 
wrought  vases,  brought  from  Marly,  are  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  steps,  leading  from  the  middle 
of  the  terrace  to  the  garden.  In  a niche,  under 
the  steps,  is  a copy  in  bronze  of  Ariadne  asleep 
in  the  island  of  Naxos,  commonly  called  the 
Cleopatra. 

At  the  beginning  (towards  the  palace)  of  the 
orange  tree  walk,  is  a group  between  four  beau- 
tiful marble  vases.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Papirius  and  his  Mother,  but  Winckleuian 
thinks  it  represents  the  first  interview  between 
Elcclra  and  her  brother  Orestes.  At  the  other 
extremity  is  Meleager,  an  admirable  statue.  On 
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liis  right,  towards  the  wall,  is  a statue  which 
from  its  costume  and  attributes  would  appear  to. 
be  HySe*a  j hut  the  haughtiness  of  the  countenance 
more  resembles  that  of  Juno.  During  the  summer, 
orange  trees,  pomegranate  trees,  laurels  and  other 
shrubs  in  tubs  are  placed  along  the  grand  walk, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  garden. 

The  grove  on  the  left  terrace  was  planted  in. 
1808,  and  a pavilion  built  in  it  in  1811,  by 
Bonaparte,  for  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  who, 
being  then  pregnant,  used  to  walk  on  the  terrace 
and  breakfast  in  the  pavilion.  During  that  period 
the  public  were  not  allowed  to. enter  the  terrace,, 
which  the  Empress  approached  by  a subterranean, 
passage  from  the  palace.  The  terrace  and  pavilion 
are  still  occasionally  used  by  the  royal  family. 

The  garden  was  formerly  separated  from  the 
place  Louis  XV  by  a ditch  and  swivel-bridge, 
called  le  Pont  Tournant,  where  the  iron  gates  were, 
erected  in  1790.  The  ditch  on  each  side  of  the 
gates  still  remains.  We  notice  this  change  be- 
cause the  Pont  Tournant  was  famous  during  the 
revolution,  and  strangers  would  in  vain  search, 
for  it.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is  open  to  the 
public  till  dusk.  It  is  the  most  fashionable, 
promenade  in  Paris,  and  during  the  fine  season  is. 
thronged  by  the  gay  world.  It  contains  a Cafe. 
Chairs  are  hired  for  two  sous,  and  visitors  may 
be  accommodated  with  newspapers,  for.  reading, 
which  only  one  sou  is  demanded. 
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Palace  of  the  Louvre. 

The  period  of  the  first  construction  of  this 
palace  is  unknown,  and  the  origin  of  its  name  is 
problematical.  Dagobert,  it  is  said,  built  upon 
this  spot  a hunting-seat,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
and  hounds.  Under  Philip  Augustus,  it  became 
a kind  of  citadel  and  state  prison.  Charles  V 
raised  the  building,  and  there  deposited  his  books 
and  treasure.  It  was  then  used  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  sovereigns  who  visited  Paris.  From 
Charles  IX  to  Henry  IV,  it  was  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France;  and  under  Louis  XIV  was 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  various  academies. 

According  to  Piganiol,  this  castle,  which  was 
originally  without  the  city  walls,  served  as  a royal 
country-seat,  and  a fortress  to  defend  the  river. 
The  edifice  was  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
and  so  plain  that  the  fronts  presented  walls  with 
irregular  openings,  and  small  grated  windows 
without  order  or  symmetry.  At  the  angles  were 
lofty  towers  covered  with  slate  and  terminated 
by  vanes  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  France. 
In  the  centre  of  the  principal  court  stood  la  Tour 
du  Louvre , where  the  vassals  of  the  crown  came 
to  swear  allegiance,  and  do  homage  to  their  sove- 
reign ; it  was  likewise  a prison  for  them,  if  they 
violated  their  oaths. 

This  Gothic  structure  falling  into  ruin,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Francis  I 
determined  to  erect  upon  its  site  a palace  worthy 
of  the  royal  majesty.  The  designs  of  Pierre  Lescot 
were  approved,  and  the  palace  was  begun  in  i5a8. 
Lescot  built  that  part  of  the  western  pile,  called 
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Id  Vicux  Louvre , which  extends  from  the  pavilion 
on  the  quay  to  the  central  pavilion.  Under  Louis 
XI U,  Lemercier  constructed  the  central  pavilion, 
and  the  wing  contiguous.  Louis  XIV  resolving 
to  finish  the  Louvre  and  connect  it  vyitli  the 
Tuileries,  invited  from  Rome  the  celebrated  Ber- 
nini, who  had  already  erected  some  sumptuous 
edifices.  Defects  were  found  in  his  plans  ; and, 
after  some  hesitation,  Colbert  adopted  the  designs 
of  Claude  Perrault,  who  though  bred  as  a physi- 
cian excelled  as  an  architect.  To  him  Paris  is 
indebted  for  the  magnificent  colonnade,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  modern  architec- 
ture. Under  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV,  the  Louvre 
being  abandoned  for  Versailles,  the  piles  on  the 
north  and  south,  to  complete  the  quadrangular 
structure,  advanced  but  slowly,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  neither  the  roofs,  the  exterior 
ornaments,  nor  the  interior  distribution  were  be- 
gun. The  building  in  every  part  presented  signs 
of  decay  and  ruin.  Immense  sums  were  required 
to  complete  it,  but  Bonaparte  resolved  to  under- 
take it.  During  fifteen  years  the  works  were 
carried  on  with  activity,  at  an  expense  of 
aa,4oo,ooo  fr.  The  total  sum  expended  upon  this 
palace  is  estimated  at  5o, 000,000  fr.  The  Louvre, 
having  been  entirely  scraped,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a new  structure.  Most  of  the  exterior 
sculpture  is  finished,  and  the  interior  distribution 
completed.  It  still,  however,  remains  unfinished, 
in  many  places  wanting  windows,  and  being  for 
the  most  part  destitute  of  interior  ornaments. 

The  project  formed  by  Henry  IV,  and  partly 
executed  by  Louis  XIV,  of  uniting  the  Louvre 
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with  the  Tuileries,  and  clearing  the  area  between 
them,  so  as  to  form  a single  palace,  was  resumed 
by  Bonaparte;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it 
into  execution,  on  account  of  the  two  palaces  not 
being  upon  the  same  axis,  which  baffled  the  skill 
of  the  architects  of  the  seventeenth  century,  again 
presented  themselves.  At  first  it  was  conceived 
that,  if  the  lateral  gallery  were  finished,  all  irregu- 
larities would  disappear  in  the  vast  extent  of  one 
open  space.  But  it  was  afterwards  determined  to 
admit  intermediate  constructions  on  the  ground 
which  separates  the  two  palaces.  As  a part  of 
these  constructions,  the  Triumphal  Arch,  in  the 
place  du  Carrousel,  was  erected.  Conceived  on 
the  model  of  antique  arches,  it  was  to  have  been 
supported  on  each  side  by  an  open  gallery  of 
arcades,  which,  turning  at  right  angles  towards 
the  Tuileries,  would  have  embraced  the  central 
part  of  that  palace,  and  have  afforded  an  approach 
and  passage  under  cover.  In  front  of  the  Louvre, 
a second  triumphal  arch  was  to  have  been  built 
in  the  centre  of  a transversal  gallery,  to  have 
joined  the  projections  which  terminate  the  front. 
Besides  these  constructions,  an  intermediate  galle- 
ry would  have  extended  across  the  place  du  Car- 
rousel, in  a line  with  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  and, 
by  the  inequality  of  its  breadth,  have  concealed 
the  difference  in  the  axes  of  the  two  palaces.  It 
was  to  have  been  pierced  below  with  arcades, 
similar  to  each  other,  and  regularly  divided,  so 
that  none  would  have  marked  the  centre.  On 
each  side,  an  arcade  would  have  corresponded 
with  the  axis  of  each  palace,  and  the  gallery  have 
been  of  such  a height  that  neither  the  dome  of 
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the  Tuileries  nor  that  of  the  Louvre  would  have 
been  perceived  above  it. 

The  great  court,  thus  formed,  would  have  been 
occupied  with  those  buildings  and  dependencies 
necessary  to  a palace.  This  plan  has  been  re- 
linquished. 

Eastern  Front,  or  Colonnade.  This  front  was 
commenced  in  1666,  and  finished  in  1670,  after 
the  designs  of  Claude  Perrault.  It  is  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  in  length  ; and  its  elevation 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade  is 
eighty-five  feet.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  the  basement  and  the  peristyle.  The  base- 
ment is  pierced  with  windows.  In  the  centre  is 
a projecting  body,  which  is  united  by  the  peristyle 
to  corresponding  projections  at  the  extremities. 
The  peristyle  is  composed  of  twenty-four  coupled 
columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  form  a 
gallery.  The  lateral  projections  are  ornamented 
by  six  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  two  columns. 
The  central  projection,  in  which  there  is  a passage 
from  one  part  of  the  peristyle  to  the  other,  is 
decorated  by  eight  Corinthian  columns  and  a 
pediment.  Upon  these  projections,  as  well  as  the 
other  three  fronts  of  the  building,  are  medallions, 
with  the  initials  J L.  The  entire  front  is  crowned 
by  a balustrade.  The  interior  of  the  peristyles 
and  their  ceilings  are  richly  decorated  with  foli- 
age and  other  ornaments.  The  tympanum  of  the 
pediment  is  ornamented  with  a fihe  bas-relief, 
seventy-four  feet  in  length,  executed  by  Lemot, 
in  181 1.  The  bust  of  Louis  XIV * occupies  the 

* The  bust  was  originally  that  of  Napoleon. 
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most  elevated  point  of  this  composition.'  Minerva 
is  placing  it  upon  a pedestal  5 and  Clio,  the  Muse 
of  History,  is  writing  below  it  the  words — Ludo- 
vico Magno.  At  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  is  a sitting 
figure  of  Victory.  On  the  right,  besides  Clio,  are 
Thalia,  Melpomene,  Polyhymnia,  and  Urania.  On 
the  left  are  the  rest  of  the  Muses,  besides  Minerva, 
Cupid,  and  France.  In  the  angles  are  two  small 
Genii. 

The  bas-relief  above  the  grand  door  is  by 
Cartellier,  and  represents  Fame  distributing 
crowns.  She  is  in  a car  drawn  by  four  horses, 
conducted  by  winged  Genii.  The  gates  of  this 
entrance,  made  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  are  pro- 
bably the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  They  are 
ornamented  with  bronze  in  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  style.  In  front  of  the  colonnade  is 
an  area  enclosed  with  palisades. 

Southern  Front.  This  front,  built  after  the  de- 
signs of  Claude  Perrault,  consists  of  a basement, 
similar  to  that  of  the  colonnade,  on  which  rises 
a range  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  bas-relief 
which  decorates  the  pediment  is  by  Frontin,  and 
represents  two  Muses  bearing  the  attributes  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  resting  on  the  arms  of 
France.  Above  it  are  two  figures  of  Fame,  crown- 
ing a helmet. 

Northern  Front.  This  was  begun  by  Lemercier. 
It  consists  of  a basement,  a first  story  decorated 
with  handsome  windows,  and  an  attic.  Although 
composed  of  irregular  projections,  it  forms  a hand- 
some entrance  to  the  courl,  from  the  rue  du  Coq. 
The  pediment  is  decorated  with  a bas-relief,  by 
Montpellier,  representing  a trophy  of  arms. 
part  I.  1 4 
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Western  Front.  This  front,  which  is  the  oldest, 
is  less  handsome  and  rich  than  the  others.  It  is 
decorated  with  the  Composite  order,  surmounted 
by  an  attic.  The  pediment,  by  Montpellier,  re- 
presents military  trophies,  with  a shield  bearing 
the  arms  of  France. 

Court.  The  court  of  the  Louvre  is  a perfect 
square,  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, enclosed  with  four  piles  of  building.  In 
the  centre  of  that  to  the  West,  is  a lofty  pavilion 
decorated  with  eight  colossal  cariatides  by  Sarra- 
sin.  The  rest  of  the  building  forms  six  projecting 
bodies  ornamented  with  sculpture.  The  figures 
above  the  doors  are  by  Jean  Goujon.  Those  of 
the  pediments  of  the  small  projections  on  the 
left,  represent  Piety,  Victory,  Justice,  Fame,  and 
Strength,  by  P.  Ponce.  The  pediments  on  the  right 
were  executed  in  1810.  In  the  first,  next  the  pa- 
vilion, is  Legislation,  under  the  figure  of  a woman 
holding  the  tables  of  the  law,  by  Moitte.  Below, 
in  the  attic,  are  figures  of  Moses,  Numa,  Isis,  and 
Manco-Capac,  the  legislator  of  the  Peruvians.  In 
the  pediment,  which  forms  the  centre  of  this  wing, 
are  Victory  and  Abundance  crowning  a shield, 
on  which  is  a serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth, 
an  emblem  of  eternity,  by  Rolland.  In  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  attic  are  Strength  and  Wisdom,  and. 
two  allegorical  figures  of  the  Nile  and  the  Danube. 
The  third  pediment,  towards  the  angle  of  the 
court,  represents  Heroic  Poetry,  under  the  figure 
of  a winged  female  holding  a trumpet  and  a lyre, 
by  Chaudct.  In  the  attic,  are  Horner,  Virgil,  and 
two  Genii. 

The  buildings  of  the  three  other  piles  whicli 
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flank  the  court  were  constructed  after  the  designs 
of  Perrault,  but  as  he  left  no  account  of  the  orna- 
ments he  meant  to  employ,  they  were  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Gabriel. 

The  bas-relief  of  the  pediment  of  the  northern 
pile  represents  Minerva  encouraging  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  receiving  their  homage,  by  Lesueur. 
That  of  the  southern  pile  is  by  Ramey,  and  repre- 
sents the  Genius  of  France  substituting  for  the 
arts  of  War  those  of  Legislation,  Navigation,  and 
Commerce.  Upon  the  pediment  at  the  back  of 
the  colonnade  are  the  arms  of  France,*  supported 
by  two  allegorical  figures,  by  Coustou. 

Interior.  The  four  vestibules  which  serve  for 
entrances  to  the  Louvre  are  nearly  completed  ; 
the  only  one  remaining  unfinished  is  that  towards 
the  South.  Two  bas-reliefs  by  Jean  Goujon, 
which  formerly  decorated  pediments  on  the  nor- 
thern side,  now  adorn  the  vestibule  of  the  colon- 
nade. To  the  left  is  a grand  gallery  which  ex- 
tends to  the  pavilion  at  the  angle.  It  is  called 
the  Salle  des  Francois , on  account  of  the  marble 
statues  of  the  illustrious  warriors  that  adorn  it. 
These  statues  are  Cond4,  by  Rolland;  Turenne, 
by  Pajou$  Tourville,  by  Houdon ; Duquesne,  by 
Monnot;  Luxembourg,  by  Mouchyj  Vauban,  by 
Bridan;  Duguay-Trouip,  by  Foucouj  Bayard,  by 
Bridan  j Dugommier,  by  Chaudelj  Custine,  by 
Moiltej  Catinat,  by  Dejoux  $ and  Caffarclli,  by 
Masson.  Over  the  doors  arc  trophies  in  bas- 
reliefs,  by  Pclilot,  with  a statue  of  Victory.  To 

* During  the  revolution  a cock  was  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  shield. 
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the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  a hall,  a guard-room, 
and  a footman's  hall. 

At  the  extremities  of  these  wings  are  two  grand 
staircases  perfectly  similar,  built  of  the  choicest 
stone.  One  leads  to  the  state  apartments,  and  the 
other  to  the  private  rooms.  They  are  decorated 
with  eight  Corinthian  columns,  and  the  ascent  is 
so  disposed  that  on  reaching  the  first  story  we 
are  at  the  centre  of  the  peristyle,  and  at  the  axis 
of  the  gallery  formed  by  the  colonnade.  Thus 
this  colonnade,  which  seemed  only  a superfluous 
ornament,  now  presents  a covered  portico,  which 
appears  to  form  a decoration  to  the  state  apart- 
ments. 

The  staircase  to  the  left  is  decorated  with  eight 
bas-reliefs,  which  occupy  the  lunetta  above  the 
vaults.  Opposite  the  window  are  Justice  and 
Strength,  by  Gerard ; to  the  left,  two  warriors, 
by  Callamard;  to  the  right.  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  by  Taunay;  and,  on  the  side  of  the 
window,  the  Genii  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  by 
Fortin.  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  is  Ajax,  by 
Dupaty,  and  Arislaeus,  by  Bosio. 

The  eight  bas-reliefs  which  decorate  the  stair- 
case to  the  right  are  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  that  to  the  left.  They  represent 
Yulcan  and  Fame,  by  Dumont;  Neptune  and 
Ceres,  by  Bridan ; Jupiter  and  Juno,  by  Chardin  ; 
Fortuna,  or  Bonus  Evcntus,  and  a woman  sur- 
rounded by  the  gifts  of  the  blind  goddess,  by 
Montoni. 

The  apartments  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Louvre, 
next  the  Seine,  form,  as  far  as  the  king’s  apart- 
ments in  the  Tuileries,  an  uninterrupted  suite  of 
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100ms  on  a level,  connected  together  by  the  grand 
gallery  of  the  Museum.*  Their  ensemble  being 
more  than  a quarter  of  a league  in  extent,  is  unique 
in  its  appearance,  both  as  to  length  and  dispo- 
sition. With  the  exception  of  thc’pile  of  build- 
ing towards  the  rue  St.  Honore,  which  is  reserved 
for  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  this  floor  is 
destined  for  rooms  of  state  and  festivity. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  V ieux  Louvre,  in  the 
part  adjoining  the  chapel,  which  is  now  building, 
will  be  a museum  of  French  sculpture,  in  which, 
besides  the  flnest  productions  of  modern  artists, 
will  be  collected  all  the  monuments  of  the  Musee 
< les  Monumcns  Francais , that  are  not  restored  to 
the  churches  from  whence  they  were  taken.  The 
oilier  part  of  the  Vieux  Louvre , and  the  wing  next 
the  Seine,  as  far  as  the  central  pavilion,  are  occu- 
pied as  the  museum  of  antiques,  the  principal 
entrance  to  which  is  on  the  place  du  Museum.  In 
the  salle  des  Marechaux  is  the  plaster  statue  of 
Henry  IY,  which  once  ornamented  the  Pont  Neuf. 

It  is  on  the  first-floor  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  French  in- 
dustry is  made  every  two  or  three  years. 

Here  also  the  recent  productions  of  French  ar- 
tists arc  exhibited  every  two  years,  upon  the  same 
plan  as  the  annual  exhibition  at  Somerset-house, 
but  upon  a much  more  extensive  and  splendid 
scale. 

* See  Muse'c  Royal. 
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Palais  Royal. 

This  name  is  given  to  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  garden  with  its  surrounding 
galleries.  The  ancient  hotel  of  the  constable 
d’Armagnac  and  the  Ildtcl  de  Rambouillet, 
formerly  stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Palais  Royal.  This  palace,  built  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  originally  a mere  hotel, 
called  Hotel  de  Richelieu.  As  the  minister’s  power 
increased,  his  residence  was  enlarged,  and  in  a 
few  years  arose  a magnificent  palace.  It  was 
begun  in  1629,  after  the  designs  of  Lemercier,  and 
finished  in  1606.  The  spare  ground  formed  three 
streets,  surrounding  this  edifice,  which  then  took 
the  name  of  Palais  Cardinal.  The  ranges  of 
building  were  separated  by  several  courts.  In  the 
right  w ing,  on  entering,  was  a theatre  which  would 
contain  three  thousand  spectators.  The  left  wing 
formed  a magnificent  gallery.  The  court  leading 
to  the  garden  was  separated  from  it  by  piazzas 
which  connected  the  two  wings.  The  architec- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  edifice  was  more  rich  than 
that  of  the  first  court.  The  second  court,  how- 
ever, being  irregular,  and  its  axis  not  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  first  court,  will  ever  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  architect  in  completing  the  palace. 
After  having  decorated  his  palace  with  all  the 
magnificence  which  the  arts  could  supply,  the 
Cardinal  gave  it,  in  1639,  to  Louis  XIII,  reserving 
Only  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  himself  for  bis  life. 
In  1643,  Louis  XIII  and  the  Cardinal  being  both 
dead,  Anne  of  Austria,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
quitted  the  Louvre  with  her  son  Louis  XIV,  and 
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the  royal  family,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  the 
Palais  Cardinal,  which  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Palais  Royal.  At  this  lime  was  formed  the  place 
in  front  of  the  palace.  When  Louis  XIV  became 
of  age,  he  ceded  the  Palais  Royal  for  life  to  his 
brother  Philip  of  France,  and  at  his  death,  in  1692, 
gave  it  to  Philip  of  Orleans,  his  nephew,  upon 
his  marriage  with  Mile,  de  Blois.  The  Palais 
Royal  was  afterwards  several  times  enlarged  and 
embellished,  and,  in  1763,  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  theatre  by  fire,  the  front  was  rebuilt.  The 
galleries  which  surround  the  garden  were  erected 
in  1786. 

The  Palais  Royal  and  its  dependencies  have 
been  the  theatre  of  many  remarkable  political 
scenes.  During  the  war  of  the  Fronde , it  being 
the  residence  of  the  court,  the  intrigues  of  Mazarin 
' were  carried  on  within  its  walls.  Under  the  re- 
gency of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  scanda- 
lous fetes.  At  the  same  period  it  became  the 
hiding  place  of  Law,  whose  financial  system  had 
exasperated  the  populace  against  him.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans  having  assumed  the  name  of  Egalitt, 
the  Palais  Royal  changed  its  title  for  that  of  Palais 
Egalite.  After  the  execution  of  that  prince,  on 
the  i4th  of  November,  1793,  his  palace  was  con- 
verted into  sale-rooms,  cafes , ball-rooms,  and 
ppartments  for  gambling.  A spacious  hall  was 
also  fitted  up  for  the  sittings  of  the  Tribunat . The 
president  and  the  two  queslors  lived  in  the  palace; 
which  was  then  named  Palais  da  Tribunat . When 
Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  emperor,  the  name  of 
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Palais  Royal  was  restored.  On  the  return  of  Louis 
XVIII  in  s 8 1 4>  the  Duke  of  Orleans  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  and  furnish- 
ed it  for  his  own  residence. 

At  the  revolution  a great  part  of  the  buildings 
which  form  the  galleries  was  sold  as  national 
property,  and  now  belongs  to  private  individuals. 
At  the  restoration,  the  unsold  property  reverted 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  is  generally  the  pur- 
chaser when  any  other  part  is  announced  for  sale. 

During  the  interregnum  of  Louis  XVIII,  by  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  his. 
brother  Lucien  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris,  esta- 
blished himself  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  there  re- 
ceived the  ministers  and  grand  dignitaries,  some 
of  whom  had  recently  taken  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  king.  Upon  the  second  return  of  the. 
king,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  regained  possession  of 
his  property  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

It  was  in  the  garden  and  galleries  of  the  Palais 
Royal  that  the  first  revolutionary  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  tricoloured  cockade  adopted,  in 
1789.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  the  Pope  was 
burnt  in  effigy  here.  • On  the  27th  of  July,  1792, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  burnt  in  eftigy ; and 
at  the  same  period  M.  d’Espremenil,  councillor  of 
the  Farlement,  was  stripped  and  plunged  into  the 
basin.  A figure  representing  a member  of  the 
Jacobin  club  was  burned  here  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1796,  and  its  ashes  thrown  into  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  Montmartre,  over  which  was  placed 
the  inscription — Pantheon  de  la  Societe  des  Jaco- 
bins. 

Place  ou  Palais  Royal.  In  1640,  Cardinal  Riche- 
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lieu  purchased  the  Hdtel  dc  Sillery,  which  stood 
in  front  of  his  palace,  with  the  intention  of  pulling 
it  down,  and  forming  an  area  upon  its  site.  The 
project  was  not  executed  till  after  his  death,  when 
a small  area  was  formed,  and  a guard-house  con- 
structed. This  place  was  enlarged  in  1719  by  the 
regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  also  erected,  after 
the  designs  of  Robert  de  Cotte,  the  Chateau  d’Eau. 
This  edifice  consists  of  a pile  of  building  adorned 
with  verm icula ted  rustics,  and  flanked  with  two 
pavilions,  forming  together  a front  120  feet  in 
length.  In  the  centre  is  a projecting  body,  deco- 
rated with  four  Doric  columns,  which  support  a 
pediment  with  the  arms  of  France.  Above,  are  two 
statues,  by  Coustou,  one  of  which  represents  the 
Seine,  and  the  other  the  Nymph  of  the  fountain  of 
Arcueil.  The  Chateau  dJEau  was  originally  a 
mere  reservoir  for  water.  It  is  now  a public  foun- 
tain, and  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

QOOT  ET  QOAXTOS  EFFCSD1T  JR  USDS. 

Palace.  In  176.%  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
theatre  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  duke 
of  Orleans  charged  Moreau  to  rebuild  it,  as  well  as 
the  entire  mass  of  building  which  surrounds  the 
first  court.  The  entrance  is  formed  by  three 
wooden  gates  covered  with  rich  bronze  orna- 
ments, united  by  a wall  pierced  with  porticoes  to 
two  pavilions,  which  form  the  wings.  The  pa- 
vilions are  decorated  at  the  ground-floor  with 
Doric  columns,  and  at  the  first  floor  with  Ionic 
columns,  crowned  with  triangular  pediments,  in 
which  are  figures  supporting  the  arms  of  the  house 
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ofOrleaDS.  The  figures  in  the  pediment  to  the 
left,  are  Prudence  and  Liberality;  and  in  that  to 
the  right,  Strength  and  Justice.  The  pile  which 
forms  the  front  has  a central  projection,  decorated 
with  Doric  and  Ionic  columns,  crowned  by  a pedi 
ment,  in  which  are  two  figures  supporting  a clock. 
The  attic  is  surmounted  by  military  trophies  sus- 
tained by  Genii. 

The  vestibule  between  the  courts  is  decorated 
with  Doric  columns.  To  the  left  is  a vast  gallery, 
skirted  with  shops,  called  galene  de  Virginie , and 
beyond  it  is  the  galerie  de  Nemours  ; to  the  right  is 
the  grand  staircase.  The  front  towards  the  second 
court  is  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the  former.  It 
presents  two  projecting  masses  ornamented,  with 
eight  fluted  Ionic  columns  resting  upon  basement 
and  crowned  by  an  attic.  The  columns  of  the 
projection  on  the  right  are  surmounted  by  four 
statues,  by  Pajou,  representing  Mars,  Apollo,  Pru- 
dence, and  Liberality.  The  statues  of  that  on  the 
left  are  not  yet  executed.  The  centre  of  the  fi  ont 
has  four  corresponding  columns  crowned  by  vases. 
On  the  right  of  the  second  court  extends  a range 
of  building  which  formed  part  of  the  palace  erected 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  consists  of  arcades  sur- 
mounted by  Doric  pilasters.  The  intervals  are  de-  ' 
cot  aled  with  sculpture,  representing  the  sterns  of 
ships  and  other  naval  emblems,  in  allusion  to  the 
office  of  superintendant-general  of  navigation,  held 
by  the  Cardinal.  A covered, gallery  and  terrace 
extends  on  each  side  of  the  court.  Between  this 
corn  t and  the  garden  is  an  irregular  double  gallery 
of  wood  lined  with  shops,  which  is  detrimental  to 
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the  appearance  of  both.  A project  is  formed  of 
pulling  down  this  gallery  and  erecting  a stone  one 
on  its  site,  to  correspond  with  the  galleries  to- 
wards the  garden,  and  ^vith  the  palace  towards 
the  court.  A new  line  of  building  carried  out 
on  the  left  side  of  the  court  to  correspond  with 
that  on  the  right  would  complete  the  palace,  and 
give  it  a grand  and  uniform  appearance.  The 
theatre  rebuilt  in  1763,  having  been  again  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1781,  was  never  rebuilt. 

Interior. — On  the  right  of  the  vestibule,  in  en- 
tering from  the  place  du  Palais  Royal,  is  the  grand 
staircase,  under  a lofty  dome  ornamented  with 
paintings.  The  original  designs  ofthe  staircase  were  ' 
by  Desorgues,  and  upon  its  reconstruction  they 
were  but  slightly  departed  from.  The  first  twelve 
steps  lead  to  a landing-place,  from  which  springs 
two  opposite  flights  of  stairs  communicating  with 
a spacious  landing-place  in  front  ofthe  state  apart- 
ments. This  staircase  is  universally  admired,  and 
its  railing  of  polished  iron  by  Corbin  is,  considered 
a chef-d'oeuvre  of  workmanship.  It  is  also  de- 
corated with  two  bronze  genii  bearing  palm- 
branches.  The  apartments  of  the  Palais  Royal  are 
remarkable  for  - their  extent  and  magni licence. 
Visitors  enter  by  the  vestibule,  but  do  not  ascend 
the  grand  staircase.  Th^y  are  conducted  by  a 
small  one  on  the  left. 

The  first  room  is  the  footman’s  anti-chamber. 
This  leads  to  the  picture  gallery,  which  is  fifty  feet 
in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  receives  light 
by  three  windows  looking  into  the  second  court. 
The  furniture  of  this  room  is  yellow.  The  number 
of  pictures  is  very  considerable.  Among  those 
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most  entitled  to  notice  are  two  at  the  extremities 
by  Horace  Vernet,  representing  the  battle  of  Jem- 
mapcs  and  the  battle  of  Montmirail.*  The  gallery 
is  adorned  with  several  statues,  busts  and  vases. 

A square  room  which  forms  a continuation  of  the 
gallery  contains  several  pictures  and  a magnificent 
statue  of  Diana,  in  brouze,  with  gilt  draperies. 
Among  the  pictures  is  one  of  Saul,  by  Gros,  and 
a small  one  by  Vernet,  representing  Napdmon 
examining  a map.  The  likeness  of  Napoleon  is 
very  striking. 

The  chapel  is  formed  in  a magnificent  ampin- 
theatrical  hall,  constructed  in  1802,  by  Beau- 
mont, for  the  meetings  of  the  Tribunat.  This 
room  is  about  to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  form 
apartments  for  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duke’s  bed-chamber  is 
very  plain ; the  bed-curtains  and  furniture  are  of 
yellow  silk.  On  the  sides  of  the  bed  are  several 
portraits  of  celebrated  women.  The  library  con- 
tains about  18,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are 
beautifully  bound.  The  council  chamber  is  small 
but  ornamented  with  taste.  The  hangings  of  this 
room  are  blue  and  yellow,  and  the  furuitufe 
yellow.  Nearly  all  the  pictures  are  ancient  por- 
traits. It  contains  a beautiful  bureau  of  French 
wood.  The  Duke’s  dressing-room  is  small  and 
ornamented  with  pictures.  The  audience  cham- 
ber is  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  curtains  and  furniture  are  yellow- 

* The  pictarcs  being  distributed  in  the  different  rooms, 
and  the  catalogue  not  following  the  same  order,  some 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion. 
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Although  spacious  and  square,  it  has  only  one 
window,  which  looks  towards  the  first  court. 
Among  the  pictures  are  several  aucient  portraits. 
The  most  remarkable  is  a beautiful  one  of  William 
Tell,  by  Steuben.  The  Salles  des  Aides-de-  Camp  is 
adorned  in  the  same  style  as  the  audience  chamber, 
but  is  lighted  by  two  windows.  Besides  several 
pictures  by  Vernet,  ancient  portraits,  landscapes, 
and  ruins,  it  possesses  four  which  are  particularly 
entitled  to  notice,  viz.  i.  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  celebrated  personages, 
by  Mauzaisse.  2.  Gustavus  Yasa  at  the  diet  of 
Sweden  in  i56o,  by  Hersent.  3.  Philip  Augustus 
before  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  by  Blonde!.  4* 
Death  oi  Masaccio,  a Florentine  painter,  who  was 
poisoned  in  i44^>  hy  Conder.  The  hangings  and 
furniture  of  this  room  are  scarlet. 

The  next  room  shown  is  the  anti-chamber  of  the 
state  apartments,  which  is  approached  by  passing 
through  two  ushers’  anti-chambers  and  the  picture 
gallery.  It  looks  towards  the  second  court  and  is 
ornamented  with  sculptured  pannels,  bronzed  and 
gilt.  This  leads  to  the  Salle  de  Societe , an  elegant 
room  which  receives  light  by  four  windows,  and  is 
adorned  with  yellow  hangings  and  furniture.  The 
Galerie  doree  is  not  excelled  by  any  room  in  Paris 
for  its  excellent  disposition,  elegance,  and  splen- 
dour. It  is  sixty-three  feet  in  length  by  thirty-three 
in  breadth,  and  has  eight  windows  towards  the  se- 
cond court.  Opposite  the  windows  are  frames  to 
correspond,  fitted  up  with  looking-glass.  A range 
ol  Corinthian  columns,  enriched  with  dead  gold 
from  the  capitals  to  the  middle  of  the  shafts,  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  gallery  and  produces  a 
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magical  effect.  The  four  doors  are  fitted  up  with 
looking-glass,  and  surmounted  by  bas-reliefs  in 
marble.  The  furniture  and  hangings  are  blue. 
When  this  room  is  lighted  up  with  the  magnificent 
lustres  that  adorn  it,  the  dazzling  splendour  is 
almost  insupportable.  The  Salon  bleu  de  la  Prin- 
cesse ■ is  small.  The  walls  are  covered  with  rich 
blue  silk  damask  of  Lyons  manufacture.  At  the 
extremity  is  a full  length  portrait  of  the  Duke,  by 
Gerard.  Upon  a beautiful  table  is  a service  of 
silver-gilt  and  porcelain,  of  exquisite  elegance  and 
taste.*  It  possesses  also  a bust  of  the  Queen  of 
INaples,  several  superb  caodeiabras,  and  some  an- 
cient vases  of  porcelain  of  Sevres.  The  bed-cham- 
ber of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  which  comes  next,  is 
not  shown. 

Visitors  are  reconducted  through  the  slate 
apartments  and  the  picture-gallery  to  the  dining- 
room, which  looks  towards  the  rue  de  Valpis.  It 
is  decorated  with  twelve  Corinthian  columns, 
which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  are  painted  in  stucco. 
The  curtains  are  scarlet.  From  this  room  a stair- 
case leads  into  the  rue  de  Valois. 

These  apartments  may  be  seen  upon  making 
application,  by  letter,  to  the  Chevalier  Broval,  at 
the  Palais  Royal  $ but  only  when  the  Duke  is 
absent. 

Garden  and  Galleries.  The  garden  formed  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  much  more  extensive  than 
the  present  one.  It  was  a parallelogram  of  one 
thousand  and  two  feet  by  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  extending  over  the  rue  de  Valois,  the 
rue  de  Montpeusier,  and  the  rue  de  Beaujolais. 
Its  principal  ornament- was  a wide  shady  alley  of 
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chesnut  Irccs,  which  formed  regular  arches.  These 
trees  had  been  reared  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
Roo,ooo  livres,  at  the  cardinal  had  circles  of  iron 
fixed  to  train  all  their  principal  branches.  The 
garden  contained  an  orangery,  a riding-school 
and  two  basins ; but  being  without  order  or 
symmetry,  it  was  replanted  by  the  regent  in  1730, 
nnd  adorned  with  statues.  The  Cardinal's  ori- 
ginal plan  was  to  erect  round  this  garden,  ranges 
of  symmetrical  houses,  with  three  principal  en- 
trances; one  from  the  rue  de  Richelieu;  another 
from  the  rue  des  Petits  Champs  ; and  a third  from  , 
t he  rue  des  Bons  Enfans.  This  plan,  in  part  carried 
into  execution  in  1781,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Louis,  by  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,"  form  the  • 
galleries  as  they  now  appear.  A circus  destined 
for  the  meetings  of  various  societies,  and  dra- 
matic. representations,  erected  in  the  centre,  was 
burnt  down  in  1798.  To  carry*  the  plan  into 
execution  the  garden  was  laid  waste,  the  fine 
trees  felled,  and  the  orangery  destroyed. 

The  garden  is  now  surrounded  on  threo  sides 
by  symmetrical  piles  of  building  in  sloue,  four 
stories  in  height,  decorated  with  festoons,  bas-re-  • 
liefs,  and  fluted  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order. 
The  pilasters  support  an  entablature  which  is 
pierced  with  windows,  and  crowned  by  a balus- 
trade, ornamented  with  large  vases.  At  the  ground 
floor  is  a gallery  pierced  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  arcades.  On  the  fourth  side  is  a gallery 
of  wood.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  galleries  is 
more  than  a quarter  of  a league.  A spirit  of^ 
calculation  soon  turned  the  Palais  Royal  into  a 
perpetual  fair.  Each  arcade  was  converted  into 
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a shop,  and  the  upper  stories  were  transformed 
into  places  for  entertainments.  An  arcade,  from 
top  to  'bottom,  lets  for  8,000  francs  a year,  and 
a shop  on  the  ground  floor  for  3, 000  francs.  The 
cellars  are  also  let  at  an  extravagant  rate. 

The  garden,  which  forms  a parallelogram  of 
seven  hundred  feet  by  three  hundred,  was  re- 
planted in  1799  by  the  proprietors  of  the  build- 
ings. The  walks  are  gravelled  and  skirted  by 
lime-trees.  In  the  centre  is  a fountain  and  basin,, 
constructed,  in  1817,'  at  the  expense  of  the  duke 
<?f  Orleans.  The  basin,  of  a circular  form,  is  sixty- 
one  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  in  depth.  The  wa  ter, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  canal  de  l’Ourcq,  rises  to 
the  height  of  forty-nine  feet,  afid  falls  in  the  form 
of  a wheat-sheaf,  presenting  a lively  and  beautif  ul 
appearance.  On  two  sides  of  the  basin  are  grass- 
plats,  bordered  with  flower-beds  enclosed  within  a 
dwarf  wire  railing : in  one  of  them  is  a bronze  statue 
of  Apollo,  and  a meridien  d detonation,  which,  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  it,  discharges  a small  cannon  ex- 
actly at  noon.  In  the  other  is  a bronze  statue  of  Diana . 
v.  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  one  of  the 
most  frequented  spots  in  Paris,  being  a place  of 
general  resort  both  for  business  and  pleasure.  Near 
the  northern'  gallery  newspapers  are  let  out  to 
read  For  a sonsi. 

In  the  brilliant  shops  of  the  stone  galleries  is  to 
be  found  merchandise  of  every  kind,  the  richest 
stuffs,  > most  precious  trinkets,  masterpieces  of 
clock-work,  and  the  most  modern  productions  of 
the  arts.  Here  fashion  has  established  her  empire, 
and  reigns  over  the  metropolis  and  Fi  ance.  By 
the  side  of  magnificent  cafes , are  shops  whicfi 
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supply  every  dainty  an  epicure  can  desire,  and  con- 
fectioners who  display  sweetmeats  and  prepara- 
tions of  sugar  in  every  form  and  of every  flavour. 
Should  the  traveller  be  in  want  of  habiliments,  an 
artist,  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  gallery,  boasts 
that  he  will  furnish  him  a complete  suit  of  clothes 
before  he  can  peruse  the  Moniteur , with  which  he 
is  presented  to  pass  the  time.  Have  his  inferior 
garments  suffered  by  the  mud,  *vhich  is  eternally 
running  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  wit.h 
which  every  pedestrian  is  plentifully  bespattered, 
he  enters  the  neat  little  shop  of  a dealer  in  jet-like 
blacking;  he  is  seated  on  a form  covered  with 
velvet,  the  journals  of  the  day  are  put  into  his 
hand,  and  in  a few  moments  not  only  do  his  boots 
rival  the  lustre  of  the  mirror,  but  every  office  of 
the  valet  is  performed  with  expertness  and  ele- 
gance. Should  the  wants  of  nature  imperiously 
urge  their  claims,  he  will  hud,  near  the  shops, 
several  little  retreats,  that  will  offend  neither  the 
visual  nor  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious, and  into  which  he  may  gain  admittance 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  three  sous  ; and  hq  will  be 
gratuitously  supplied  with  a sufficient  portion  of 
the  works  of  those  authors  whose  lucubrations 
have  been  doomed  by  the  public  to  assist  in  the 
mysteries  of  Cloacina. * Money-changers,  portrait- 
painters,  engravers,  and  china-sellers  invite  every 
one  to  gratify  their  fancy.  Astonished  and  dazzled 
at  the  display  of  such  splendid  articles,  strangers 
should  be  constantly  on  their  guard  in  a spot  where 

**f . * — 

* For  a list  of  Cabincls  d'A tsance,  see  the  end  of 
Paris  Directory. 
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they  will  of  course  be  asked  a high  price  for  every 
thing  they  wish  to  purchase ; and  where  they  will 
generally  be  able  to  obtain  a considerable  reduc- 
tion from  the  original  demand.  This  caution  is 
applicable  to  all  the  Parisian  tradesmen.  The  cel- 
lars are  occupied  by  restaurateurs , cafes , smok- 
ing-rooms ( estaminets ),  and  obscene  recesses.  In 
the  upper  stories  are  likewise  restaurateurs , more 
splendid  cafes , petty  exhibitions,  billiard-tables, 
gambling-houses,  and  crowds  of  ladies.  These 
unfortunate  victims  and  votaries  of  the  Paphian 
Goddess,  are  regulated  by  the  police.  Before 
they  can  pursue  their  commerce  they  obtain  a 
licence  at  an  office  for  that  purpose,  on  the  de- 
livery of  which  the  name,  age,  and  residence  are 
written  in  the  police-book,  and  once  a month  they 
are  visited  at  their  dwellings  by  a surgeon,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  furnish  or  withhold  from  them,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  a carte  de  sante,  or  bill 
of  health.  If  they  neglect  these  preliminaries,  or 
are  unfurnished  with  the  carte  in  question,  they 
become  liable  to  bodily  punishment,  imprison- 
ment or  line.  The  galleries  being  sheltered  from 
the  weather,  and  the  garden  almost  always  af- 
fording a dry  or  shady  walk,  have  their  attractions 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day. 

The  wooden  galleries  have  also  their  peculiar 
attractions,  and  are  much  more  crowded  in  the 
evening  than  those  of  stone,  particularly  in  winter, 
on  account  of  their  warmth.  Here,  in  mean  narrow 
shops,  a hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  are 
crowded  together  petty  booksellers  and  milliners, 
marchands  de  nouveautes,  and  artistes  decrotteurs. 
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From  the  rapacity  of  the  shopkeepers,  this  part  is 
called  the  camp  des  Tartares.  The  glazed  gallery 
adjoining,  on  the  side  of  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  bears 
the  name  of  the  camp  des  Barbares.  On  both  sides 
of  it  are  ill-famed  cafes , billiard-rooms  where 
day-light  never  enters,  and  shops  of  ready-made 
clothes.  Below  are  cellars  and  smoking-rooms, 
with  farces  and  music,  in  which  prostitutes  and 
pick-pockets  flock  together  every  evening. 

The  restaurants  in  the  Palais  Royal  are,  in  ge- 
neral, the  most  famous  and  frequented  in  Paris ; 
their  larders  are  the  choicest,  their  bills  of  fare 
the  longest,  and  their  dining-rooms  the  most  ele- 
gant in  the  capital.  The  best  are  Very’s,  the 
Freres  Provencaux,  and  the  Cafe  de  Chartres  in  the 
north  gallery  j and  Prevot’s  in  that  towards  the 
west.  There  are  in  the  Palais  Royal  several  res- 
taurateurs who  give  a dinner,  including  wine,  for 
two  francs  per  head. 

The  Palais  Royal,  which  may  be  called  the 
central  point  of  Parisian  amusements,  contains  a 
great  number  of  cafes , in  all  of  which  refresh- 
ments are  sold  at  the  same  price.  Coffee,  tea, 
chocolate,  etc.  are  of  the  best  quality.  A demi- 
tasse  of  coffee  costs  8 sous,  a glass  of  cogniac 
brandy  5,  a glass  of  liqueur  8,  and  upw  ards ; a carafe 
of  lemonade,  orgeat,  or  bavaroise,  i5,  an  ice  ao, 
and  a tea  breakfast  36  sous. 

The  cafes  of  the  Palais  Royal  arc  most  lively 
in  the  morning  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  in  the 
evening  from  six  till  twelve.  The  following  are 
those  most  entitled  to  description: 

Cafe  des  Mille  Colonnes.  This  cafe , one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  Paris,  takes  its  name  from  the 
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columns  which  by  the  reflection  of  its  numerous 
mirrors  arc  multiplied  into  thousands.  Among 
the  ornaments  is  a beautiful  staircase  remarkable 
for  its  lightness.  The  presiding  Divinity,  in  the 
person  of  a lovely  female,  occupies  a chair  made 
for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  which  originally  cost 
10,000  francs.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  contains 
two  billiard  tables.  This  house  is  much  frequented 
by  foreigners  and  persons  from  the  provinces. 

Cafe  de  Foi.  This  was  the  first  cafe  established 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Paris.  It  is  less  decorated  than  many  others,  but 
few  have  a reputation  so  substantial.  In  the 
summer  it  has  the  privilege  of  serving  refresh-: 
ments  in  the  garden. 

Cafe  de  la  Rotonde.  It  is  so  called  from  a ro-r 
tunda  in  front  of  it,  projecting  upon  the  garden.. 
Excellent  I'efreshments  are  served  here. 

Cafe  de  la  Paix.  Strangers  should  certainly 
visit  this  cafe,  which  was  once  a theatre  occupied 
by  the  company  of  Mademoiselle  Montansier,  and 
where  petty  comedies,  rope  dancing,  and  panto- 
mimes are  still  performed.  The  pit  has  .been 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  and 
the  saloon;  and  the  two  other  tiers  of  boxes  pre- 
served. It  is  richly  decorated  with  painting,  gild- 
ing and  mirrors,  and  the  only  payment  for  the 
spectacle  is  a small  extra  charge  upon  the  articles 
of  refreshment.  It  is  much  frequented,  chiefly 
by  ladies  of  easy  virtue,  petty  tradesmen,  and 
Parisian  Dandies  of  the  second  order. 

Cafe  des  Cinq  Sultanes.  This  cafe  changes  its 
name  according  to  the  characters  sustained  by 
the  ladies  who  do  the  honours  of  the  place.  \ 
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short  time  ago  it  was  the  Cafe  des  Chinoises , be- 
cause the  fair  ones  were  attired  a la  Chinoise.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation  that  one  of  the  Sultanas 
is  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  weighs 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  To  its  other  attrac- 
tions this  Cafe  adds  instrumental,  and  sometimes 
vocal  music.  It  has  also  a Cosmorama  of  the 
cities  of  Spain. 

Cafe  des  Aveugles . This  cafe , situated  in' the 
north  gallery,  under  the  Cafe  bemblin,  is  sub- 
terranean, and  is  so  called  because  the  orches- 
tra, which  is  pretty  numerous,  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  blind  men  and  women,  who  come  every 
night  from  the  hospice  des  Quinze-V ingts.  The 
first  is  led  by  a woman  or  child,  and  the  rest,  follow 
by  taking  hold  of  a pole  which  extends  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  Their  vocal  and  instrumental 
performances  are  medley  imitations  of  those  at  the 
French  opera.  A man  here  personates  a savage 
by  grinning  and  raving,  and  beating  a drum  like  a 
madman,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  spectators. 
This  cafe  is  crowded  in  the  evening  by  women  of 
the  town. 

There  are  likewise  on  the  first  floors  of  several 
houses  of  the  Palais  Royal,  some  superior  smok- 
ing establishments  ( estaminets ),  where,  besides 
every  article  sold  in  coffee-houses,  you  are  acr- 
commodated  with  pipes  and  segars.* 

There  are  in  the  Palais  Royal,  at  the  opposite 
extremities,  two  shops  renowned  for  comestibles, 
where  every  luxurious  production  of  nature,  every 
combination  of  the  gastronomic  art,  solid  or  liquid, 

V*  For  restaurants  aud  cafes  in  oilier  parts  of  Paris 
see  Introduction. 
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may  be  had : the  one  at  the  north  extremity  of  the 
eastern  gallery,  called  the  Gourmand , is  kept  by 
Corcellct;  the  other,  near  tlieThdStre  Francais,  by 
Chevet. 

As  the  Palais  Royal  may  be  considered  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  maisons  de  jeu,  or  gambling 
houses,  we  shall  here  give  a brief  sketch  of  them. 
Their  number  in  this  place  is  four,  viz.  Nos.  n3, 
129,  and  1 54,  in  the  eastern  gallery,  and  No.  g,  in 
the  western.  The  apartments  which  they  occupy 
are  on  the  first  floor,  and  are  very  spacious.  Upon 
ascending  the  staircase  is  an  anti-chamber,  in  which 
are  persons  called  bouledogues  (bull-dogs),  w'hose 
business  it  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  certain 
marked  individuals.  In  the  same  room  are  meu 
to  receive  hats,  umbrellas,  etc.  who  give  a number, 
which  is  restored  upon  going  out. 

The  anti-chamber  leads  to  the  several  gaming 
rooms,  furnished  with  tables,  round  which  are 
seated  the  individuals  playing,  called  pontes  (pun- 
ters), each  of  whom  is  furnished  with  a card  and 
pin  to  mark  the  rouge  and  noir , or  the  number, 
in  order  to  regulate  his  game.  At  each  end  of 
the  table  is  a man  called  bout  de  table , who 
pushes  up  to  the  bank  the  money  lost.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  is  the  man  who  draws  the 
cards.  These  persons,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  were  called  coupeurs  de  bourses , (purse-cut- 
ters); they  are  now  denominated  tailleurs.  After 
having  drawn  the  cards,  they  make  known  the 
result  as  follows  : — Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  perd — 
Rouge  perd  et  couleur  gagne. 

At  roulette , the  tailleurs  are  those  who  put  the 
ball  in  motion  and  announce  the  result. 
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At  passe-dix,  every  time  the  dice  are  thrown, 
the  tailleurs  announce  how  many  the  person  play- 
ing has  gained. 

Opposite  the  tailleur , and  on  his  right  and  left, 
arc  persons  called  croupiers , whose  business  it  is 
to  pay  and  collect  money. 

Behind  the  tailleurs  and  croupiers  are  inspectors, 
to  see  that  too  much  is  not  given  in  payment, 
besides  an  indefinite  number  of  secret  inspectors, 
who  are  only  known  to  the  proprietors.  There 
arc  also  maitres  de  maison,  who  are  called  to 
settle  disputes ; and  messieurs  de  la  chambre,  who 
furnish  cards  to  the  pontes  and  serve  them  with 
beer,  etc.  which  is  to  be  had  gratis.  Moreover, 
there  is  a grand  maitre , to  whom  the  apartments, 
tables,  etc.  belong. 

When  a stranger  enters  these  apartments,  he 
will  soon  find  near  him  some  obliging  men  of 
mature  age,  who,  with  an  air  of  prudence  and 
sagacity,  proffer  their  advice.  As  these  advisers 
perfectly  understand  their  own  game,  if  their  pro- 
teges lose,  the  Mentors  vanish  j but  if  they  win, 
the  counsellor  comes  nearer,  congratulates  the 
happy  player,  insinuates  that  it  was  by  following 
his  advice  that  fortune  smiled  ou  him,  and  finally 
succeeds  in  borrowing  a small  sum  of  money  on 
honour.  Many  of  these  loungers  have  no  other 
mode  of  living. 

At  No.  i54,  which  lakes  the  lead  of  the  gam- 
bling houses  in  the  Palais  Royal,  is  likew  ise  ano- 
ther room,  furnished  with  sofas,  called  chambre 
des  blesses,  which  is  far  from  being  the  most 
thinly  peopled.  It  was  in  this  house  that  the 
late  Marshal  Bluchcr  won  and  lost  very  heavy 
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during  t,he  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies. 

The  tables  are  licensed  by  the  police,  and  are 
under  its  immediate  inspection.  The  bank  pays 
in  ready  money  every  successful  stake,  and  sweeps 
oft’  the  losings  with  wooden  instruments,  called 
rateaux  (rakes). 

The  enormous  profit  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
tables  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  pay  annually  to  the  city  funds 
the  sum  of  7,526,600  francs.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  sums  staked  amount  in  a year  to  3oo,ooo,ooo 
francs.  It  is  true  that  part  of  this  money  is  the 
same  as  was  staked  before,  and  which  serves  the 
possessor  to  play  evening  after  evening ; but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  bank  gains  a profit  upon 
that  sum  every  time  it  is  reproduced.  The  con- 
tinual profit  gained  upon  the  stakes,  prevents 
any  person  realizing  a fortune  by  gambling,  and 
leads  gamesters  sooner  or  later  to  inevitable  ruin. 

There  are  two  gaming  houses  in  Paris  of  a more 
splendid  description  than  those  of  the  Palais  Roy- 
al, where  dinners  or  suppers  are  given,  and  where 
ladies  are  admitted.* 

We  here  close  our  description  of  this  too  fasci- 
nating place,  which  is  to  Paris  what  Paris  is  to 
every  other  metropolis  in  the  world, — the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  pleasure  and  vice;  of  delight  and  depra- 
vity. In  the  little  world  of  the  Palais  Royal,  every 
thing  to  improve  or  debase  the  mind,  every  thing 
to  excite  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  weakness  and  folly  on  the 

* Sec  Hotel  Frascati  and  Hotel  d’Oignjr. 
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other,  are  here  assembled  in  strange  and  per- 
plexing contrast.  It  is  a sort  of  kaleidoscope,  in 
which  all  the  various  colours  and  hues  of  human 
life  are  displayed  in  a thousand  fanciful  and  ever 
changing  forms.  Finally,  it  is  a place  in  which 
those  who  live  for  animal  enjoyment  only,  or 
have  strength  of  mind  to  play  always  the  philoso- 
pher, might  pass  their  life  with  ample  gratification. 


Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  or  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers. 

Upon  the  site  of  this  palace,  Robert  de  Harlay 
de  Sancy  erected  a large  house,  surrounded  with 
gardens,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  hotel  was  purchased  and  enlarged  in  i583, 
by  the  duke  d’Epinay  Luxembourg,  who  like- 
wise added  to  it  several  pieces  of  ground  con- 
tiguous. The  Hotel  de  Luxembourg  was  bought 
by  Mary  de  Medicis  in  1612,  for  90,000  francs, 
and  the  present  palace  built,  after  the  designs  of 
Jacques  Desbrosses,  and  upon  the  model  of  the 
palace  de  Pitti  at  Florence,  the  usual  residence 
of  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany.  The  queen,  who, 
through  the  economy  of  Henry  IV,  had  amassed 
considerable  property,  was  not  sparing  of  statues 
and  other  decorations  for  the  embellishment  of 
her  palace.  These  statues,  together  with  her  furni- 
ture, were  sold  at  the  time  when  she  was  driven 
from  the  kingdom  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  This 
palace  took  the  name  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  but 
then,  as  at  present,  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg 
was  its  ordinary  appellation.  Having  bequeathed 
parti.  16 
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it  to  Gaston  de  France,  Duke  of  Orleans,  her 
second  sou,  it  assumed  the  name  of  Palais  d'Or- 
leans , which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  afterwards  ceded,  for  the  sum  of 
5oo,ooo  livres,  to  Anne  Marie  Louise  d’Orleans, 
duchess  de  Montpensierj  and  in  167*2  became  the 
property  of  Elizabeth  d’Orlcans,  duchess  de  Guise 
anJ  d’Alencon,  who,  in  1691,  gave  it  to  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick,  and  by  Madame  d'Orleans,  Queen- 
dowager  of  Spain,  after  whose  death  Louis  XVI 
gave  it  to  his  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 
Having  been  long  deserted,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  this  edifice  stood  in  need  of 
considerable  repairs,  which  were  effected  from 
1733  to  1736.  Abandoned  again  during  the  first 
years  of  the  revolution,  it  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a prison,  and  suffered  every  sort  of 
degradation.  In  1795,  it  became  the  place  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Directory,  and  was  then  called 
Palais  du  Directoire.  In  1798,  the  building  was 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  entire  front  cleaned 
or  scraped.  When  Bonaparte  assumed  the  power, 
this  palace  was  at  first  devoted  to  the  sittings  of 
the  consuls,  and  received  the  name  of  Palais  du 
Consulat,  and  shortly  after,  that  of  Palais  du 
Senat  Conservateur.  Thi^  senate  held  its  sittings 
there  till  1 8 1 4»  the  period  when  it  was  replaced 
by  the  -Chamber  of  Peers.  Since  that  time  a 
marble  tablet,  placed  over  the  principal  entrance, 
has  announced  that  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
has  taken  the  appellation  of  Palais  de  la  Chambre 
des  Pairs. 

Palace.  This  edifice  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
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of  ils  proportions,  and  its  character  of  strength 
and  solidity.  The  court  forms  a parallelogram, 
of  36o  feet  by  5oo.  _ j 

The  front  towards  the  rue  da  Vaugirard  consists 
of  two  large  pavilions,  connected  together  by  ter- 
races supported  by  open  galleries,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  an  elegant  cupola.  This  front  is 
connected  with  the  principal  pile  of  building  by 
two  wings  one  story  high.  Four  large  square  pa- 
vilions, the  roofs  of  which  rise  to  a point,  stand  at 
the  corners  of  the  main  building,  which  is  two 
stories  high.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  arcades, 
some  of  which  are  open,  and  others  blank.  At 
the  second  story,  the  building  forms  a recess  upon 
a terrace  which  extends  from  the  pavilions  at 
the  angles  to  that  of  the  centre.  This  edifice  is 
decorated  with  three  orders  of  architecture,  and 
alb  its  walls  and  ornaments  are  covered  with 
rustics.  At  the  grOund-floor  the  order  is  Tuscan  j 
at  the  first  floor  the  columns  have  Doric  capitals  j 
at  the  second  they  are  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
pediment  towards  the  court  is  adorned  with  a 
bas-relief,  by  Duret,  representing  Commerce;  the 
sculptor  of  the  four  figures  placed  below  is  un- 
known. Towards  the  garden  is  a sun-dial,  sup- 
ported by  figures  in  high-relief,  representing  Vic- 
tory and  Peace,  by  Espercieux;  Strength  and 
Secrecy,  by  Beauvallet;  the  two  figures  in  the 
back  ground  are  Vigilance  and  War,  by  Cartellier. 

This  curious  sun-dial  is  calculated  to  exhibit  the 
republican  calendar  daily. 

Th  is  palace  has  the  advantage  of  being  com- 
pletely detached.  A handsome  iron  railing  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  street. 
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Interior.  Upon  the  appropriation  of  this  palace 
to  the  sittings  of  the  senate,  Chalgrin  was  charged 
to  execute  the  works  required  for  its  new  desti- 
nation. He  suppressed  a heavy  staircase  that 
occupied  the  vestibule,  and  erected  the  magnifi- 
cent one  in  the  right  wing.  On  each  side  of  the 
stairs  is  a range  of  eleven  fine'Ionic  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  an  entablature  which  supports  the 
*Vault.  The  latter  is  decorated  in  caissons,  and  at 
the  extremities  are  two  bas-reliefs,  by  Duret ; 
one  representing  Minerva,  and  the  other  two  Genii 
offering  crowns.  Each  intercolumniation,  not  oc- 
cupied by  a window,  is  ornamented  with  a statue, 
or  a hiilitary  trophy.  The  statues  are,  Desaix, 
by  Gois,  jun.j  Caffarelli,  by  Corbet;  Marceau, 
by  Dumont;  Joubert,  by  Stouff;  and  Kleber  and 
Dugommier,  by  Rameau.  The  trophies  are  by 
Hersent.  The  beauty  of  the  staircase  is  further 
augmented  by  eight  recumbent  lions. 

After  passing  through  the  guard  chamber,  the 
first  room  shown  to  visitors  is  the  Salle  d'Hercule , ' 
or  des  garcons  de  Salle,  in  which  is  a fine  statue  of 
Hercules  by  Pujet ; one  of  Epaminondas,  by  Duret, 
and  one  of  Miltiades,  by  Boizot.  In  the  Salle  des 
Messagers  d’Etat  is  a fine  marble  statue  of  Silence, 
by  Mouchy;  and  one  of  Prudence,  by  Deseine. 
Th e Salle' de  la  Reunion  is  ornamented  with  a grand 
allegorical  painting,  by  Regnault,  representing  the 
return  of  Louis  XVJJI;  and  a fine  portrait  of 
that  monarch,  by  Lefebvre.  Above  is  a grisaille, 
in  which  St.  Louis  is  represented  fighting  the  In- 
fidels, by  Callet.  The  ceiling  is  by  Lesueur.  Ad- 
joining this  room  is  the  Salle  des  Ministres , which 
is  not  shown. 
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The  Salle  des  Seances  is  semi-circular,  and  its 
diameter  is  seventy-seven  feet.  The  walls  are 
ornamented  with  stucco,  in  imitation  of  white 
veined  marble.  A fine  range  of  Corinthian  co- 
lumns in  stucco,  in  the  intercolumniations  of 
which  are  statues  of  legislators  of  antiquity,  in 
plaster,  supports  the  ceiling,  in  which  are  repre- 
sented civil  and  military  virtues,  by  Lesucur.  In 
the  middle  of  the  axis  of  the  semi-circle,  is  a re- 
cess, in  which  are  placed  the  seats  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  secretaries.  Above  the  president’s  seat 
is  a demi  cupola  ornamented  in  caissons.  The 
Peers’ benches,  arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  oc- 
cupy the  area  in  front  of  the  president.  The 
Peer  who  addresses  the  assembly  takes  his  station 
below  the  president’s  desk. 

The  sculpture  which  decorates  this  hall  does 
honour  to  the  French  school.  The  statues  placed 
in  the  intercolumniations  are,  Solon,  by  Rolland  ; 
Aristides,  by  Cartellier  $ Scipio  Africanus,  by  Ra- 
mey} Demosthenes,  by  Pajou}  Cicero,  by  Hou- 
don ; Lycurgus,  by  Foucou ; F.  Camillus,  by 
Bridanj  Cincinnalus,  by  Chaudet}  Cato  of  tJiica, 
by  Clodion}  Pericles,  by  Masson}  Phocion,  by 
Delaislre;  and  Leonidas,  by  Lemot.  A marble  - 
bust  of  the  King,  by  Dupaty,  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  president.  This  room  is  ornamented  with 
rich  hangings  of  blue  velvet,  and  is  very  brilliant 
when  lighted  up  by  the  superb  lustre  suspended 
from  the  ceiling. 

The  Salle  du  Trone  is  richly  decorated.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling  is  represented  Henry  IV  in 
a car,  conducted  by  Victory,  from  the  pencil  of 
Barthelcmy.  The  other  paintings  are  by  Lesueur, 

16. 
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except  two,  representing  Peace  and  War,  by  Callet. 
There  are  four  other  rooms  which  are  used  for  the 
bureaux , or  committees  of  the  chamber.  In  one 
of  them  is  deposited  the  library.  Another  (in  the 
pavilion  on  the  left  towards  the  garden)  is  orna- 
mented with  hangings  and  furniture  of  beautiful 
painted  cloth,  of  the  manufacture  of  Vaucheiet. 
All  the  paintings  represent  views  of  Rome.  On 
the  chimney-piece  arc  two  small  and  exquisite 
brass  statues  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  the  chapel,  which  is 
extremely  plain  and  neat.  Adjoining  it  is  a most 
Splendid  room,  called  chambre  a coucher  de  Marie 
de  Medicis.  The  paintings  are  by  Rubens.  At 
the  revolution  they  were  all  taken  down,  and 
hidden  in  a garret  of  the  Louvre.  Since  the 
restoration  they  have  been  re-arranged  with  the 
greatest  care,  under  the  direction  of  M.  fiaraguay, 
who  had  orders  to  lit  up  the  room  to  contain 
the  golden  book  of  the  French  peerage.  It  is 
not  large,  but  quite  dazzling  with  gilded  orna- 
ments and  beautiful  arabesques.  The  closets, 
richly  adorned  with  looking  glasses,  contain  the 
archives  of  the  Peers,  and  their  medallions.  In 
the  different  rooms  are  marble  busts  of  deceased 
senators. 

The  Luxembourg  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sun- 
days only,  but  strangers  are  admitted  everyday  (ex- 
cept Monday’s),  from  ten  o’clock  till  four,  upon 
producing  their  passports.  Tickets  may  be  had 
for  Mondays  on  application,  by  letter,  to  M.  le 
Questeur  de  la  Chambre  des  Pairs , au  Luxembourg. 

Gallery.  This  gallery  was  formed  by  order  of 
Mary  de  Mcdicis,  and  wras  at  first  composed  of 
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twenty-four  large  pictures,  by  Rubens,  repre- 
senting the  allegorical  bistory  of  that  queen.  It 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  several  .pictures 
which  belonged  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Spain, 
and  by  others  from  the  king’s  cabinet.  The  gallery 
was  long  neglected,  and  about  the  year  1780,  the 
paintings  were  removed  to  form  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre.  The  victories  of  the  French  under 
Bonaparte  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
chefs-cTceuvres  of  the  Arts  to  enrich  the  national  " 
museum;  and  the  pictures  of  the  Luxembourg, 
with  a considerable  addition,  were,  in  i8o5,  re- 
stored to  the  gallery  from  which  they  had  been 
removed.  In  18 1 5,  when  the  foreign  powers 
claimed  and  took  the  productions  of  the  Arts 
which  had  been  transported  to  Paris  from  the 
various  continental  states,  the  pictures  of  the 
Luxembourg  * were  again  removed  to  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  of  its 
walls.  Their  place  has  been  since  supplied  by  a 
splendid  collection  of  the  iincst  productions  ol 
the  best  modern  French  painters.  Wear  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery  is  a fine  group  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  by  Delaistrc.  The  ceiling  of  the 
gallery  presents  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  twelve 
pictures,  by  Jordaens,  and  the  rising  of  Aurora, 
by  Callct.  In  the  rotunda,  to  winch  the  gallery 
leads,  is  the  celebrated  Bathing  JNymph,  by  Julicn. 

Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  gallery  daily  from 
ten  o’clock  till  four;  and  catalogues  of  the  pic- 
tures arc  to  be  had  at  the  door. 

* Among  them,  besides  the  History  of  Mary  do 
Medicis , were  llie  History  of  Si.  liruno , by  Lcmeur ; 
and  the  Sea-ports  of  Vcrnet  and  Joseph  Hue. 
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Garden.  Few  spots  in  Paris  "have  undergone 
more  frequent  changes  than  this  garden,  which 
w'as  first  planted',  under  the  direction  of  Desbrosses, 
at  the  period  when  the  palace  was  erected.  In 
178a,  the  finest  trees  were  cut  down,  with  the 
intention  of  building  cafes,  ball-rooms,  etc.  and 
establishing  a fair.  The  ground  thus  cleared  re- 
mained waste  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the 
fair  was  never  established.  In  1795,  the  fine 
avenue  which  leads  from  the  palace  to  the  Obser- 
vatory was  commenced,  and  in  1801,  the  ground 
laid  waste  in  1782  was  again  planted.  Extensive 
improvements  have  been  made  at  several  subse- 
quent periods,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  elevation  of  the  grand  avenue  to  a level.  This 
vast  undertaking  was  attended  with  immense  la- 
bour, as  the  earth  and  gravel  necessary  to  carry  it 
into  execution  were  accumulating  for  the  period 
of  ten  years.  It  is  one  of  the  roost  agreeable  and 
frequented  of  the  public  gardens  in  Paris.  In 
front  of  the  palace  is  a vast  flower-garden,  adorned 
with  an  octagonal  basin,  in  which  are  swans.  It 
is  formed  of  grass-plats  skirted  by  borders  of 
shrubs  and  flowers.  The  green  alleys  are  formed 
of  various  trees ; and  on  their  borders  as  well  as 
on  the  terraces  are  a number  of  marble  statues 
and  vases.  Rows  of  orange-trees  add  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  garden  during  summer.  On 
each  side  of  the  grand  avenue  is  a nursery-ground 
in  which  are  specimens  of  every  kind  of  fruit  tree 
cultivated  in  France.  At  the  entrance,  are  two 
white  marble  lions,  copied  from  the  antique. 
The  extremity  is  closed  by  lodges,  and  a hand- 
some iron  railing  finished  with  spear  heads  gilt. 
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To  the  right  of  the  palace  is  the  ancient  plan- 
tation of  lofty  trees ; opposite  are  rows  of  young 
trees.  To  the  left  is  a fountain  or  grotto,  after 
the  designs  of  Desbrosses.  It  consists  of  a large 
central  niche,  with  a smaller  one  on  each  side  be- 
tween Tuscan  intercolumniations,  surmounted  by 
an  attic  and  a semicircular  pediment.  The  co- 
lumns, niches,  attic  and  pediment,  are  covered 
with  congelations.  On  each  sid£  of  the  attic  is 
a recumbent  colossal  statue,  the  one  representing 
a river,  by  Duret,  the  other,  a Naiad,  by  Ramey. 
In  front  of  the  central  niche  is  a petty  artificial 
rock,  from  the  cavities  of  which  a small  stream 
flows.  The  rock  serves  as  a pedestal  for  a white 
marble  statue  of  Venus  at  the  bath.  The  arms 
of  France  and  of  Media's  in  the  tablet  of  the  attic 
were  destroyed  at  the  revolution.  This  was  the 
only  building,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  even  in 
France,  where  the  arms  of  the  Medicis  family 
were  sculptured.  Most  of  the  statues  which  deco- 
rate this  garden  are  antiques,  and  many  of  them 
are  mutilated.  The  following  is  their  order:— 
On  entering  the  garden,  to  the  right  of  the 
palace,  in  a grove,  is  a colossal  statue  of  Mercury 
in  bronze,  by  Pigalle,  and  a vase  adorned  with 
bucks’  heads,  in  marble.  Ascending  the  terrace 
to  the  left,  1.  Two  Wrestlers ; — a.  The  Gladiator} 
— 3.  Ceres,- — 4-  Venus  de  Medicis j — 5.  Meleager  j 
— 6.  A Gladiator  with  his  sword j — 7.  Ceres; — 
8.  Bacchus; — 9.  Bacchus;— 10.  Ceres; — 11.  Un- 
known;— 12.  Vulcan, f by  Bridan,  Sen.  Descending 
this  terrace,  and  advancing  towards  the  avenue  on 
the  right,  1.  A fine  marble  vase; — 2.  Venus; — 
3.  A Muse;— 4.  Venus,  by  Chardin; — 5.  Flora; 
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—6.  Four  Vases  round  the  basin.  Ascending  the 
opposite  terrace  towards  the  palace,  on  the  right, 
i.  Two  Wrestlers  5 — i . Diana;— 3.  .Meleager; — 

4-  Venus  with  a Dolphin; — -5.  Bacchus ; — 6.  Apollo  ; 

— 7.  Mercury;— 8.  Bacchus  in  his  old  age; — 9.  ’ 
(Close  to  the  wall,  at  the  end  of  a lane)  Winter 
under  the  form  of  a woman  warming  her  hands,  • 
by  Caffieri ; — 10.  Ceres;— ti.  Bacchus; — 12.  Ho- 
race vanquished  ; — 13.  Ajax  ; — i4-  Flora.  Under 
the  terrace,  returning  to  the  avenue,  1.  Venus 
with  a Dolphin ; — 2.  Diana ; — 3.  Bacchus; — [\.  Ceres. 
On  the  balustrade,  at  the  end,  are  two  groups  ol 
Children  supporting  flower  baskets.  On  a grass- 
plat  beyond  the  octagonal  basin  is  a pedestal,  on 
which  is  fixed  a meridien  a detonation , by  Regnier. 

It  is  a dial  of  a new  invention,  so  contrived  that 
it  discharges  a small  cannon  exactly  at  noon,  if  the 
sun  shines  upon  it. 

The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  from  its  first 
formation,  has  been  the  favorite  resort  Of  poli- 
ticians. Many  persons  still  prefer  it  to  that  ol  the 
Tuilerics,  it  being  more  spacious  and  retired.  Iu 
the  evening  the  principal  avenue  is  thronged. 

Le  Petit  Luxembourg.  This  palace  or  hotel, 
which  is  a dependence  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, was  commenced  about  the  year  1629,  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  resided  in  it 
whilst  the  Palais  Royal  was  building.  When  the 
Cardinal  went  to  his  new  palace,  he  gave  the 
Petit  Luxembourg  to  his  niece,  the  Duchess  d’Ai- 
guillon.  It  passed  by  descent  to  Henri  Jules  de 
Bourbon  Cond6,  after  whose  death,  Anne,  Prin- 
cess Palatine  of  Bavaria,  occupied  it,  and  made 
eonsiderable  repairs  and  additions  to  it.  Under 
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the  Directory,  lour  of  the  directors  occupied  the 
Petit  Luxembourg,  whilst  the  fifth  dwelt  in  the 
palace.  Bonaparte  resided  here  six  months  before 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Tuileries.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  chancellor  of  France,  as 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 


Palais  Bourbon . 

This  palace,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  and  the  rest  destined  to  the 
sittings  of  the  deputies  of  the  departments,  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  towards 
the  west  of  Paris,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  river  and  the  Champs  Elysees.  It 
was  erected  in  1722,  byLouise-Francoise,  Duchess- 
dow'ager  of  Bourbon.  It  was  begun  after  the  de- 
signs of  Girardini,  an  Italian  architect,  and  con- 
tinued by  J.  H.  Mansart,  l’Assurance,  and  others. 
Upon  its  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  prince 
de  Conde,  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
interior  was  embellished  with  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence. Though  not  completely  terminated  in 
1789,  it  had  already  cost  nearly  a million  sterling. 
Its  superficies  is  about  eight  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet.  Its  front  towards  the 
river  was  composed  of  tw  o pavilions,  each  formed 
only  of  a ground-floor.  That  which  faced  the 
Place  Louis  XV  had  never  been  finished ; its  archi- 
tecture was  in  the  worst  style,  and  when  the  Pont 
Louis  XVI  was  built,  the  Palais  Bourbon  could 
scarcely  be  seen. 

At  the  revolution,  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  one 
of  the  first  mansions  that  was  plundered,  and  ii 
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remained  unoccupied  till  1795,  when  it  was  chosen 
for  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
The  pavilion  opposite  the  bridge  was  selected  for 
the  sittings  of  the  council,  and  the  rest  appropri- 
ated as  a residence  for  the  President:  It  was 

afterwards  occupied  by  the  Corps  Legislatif. 
Upon  the  restoration  in  1814,  the  Prince  deConde 
took  possession  of  the  palace  of  his  ancestors, 
and  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  king, 
by  which  that  portion  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  legislative  body,  and  which  had  been  in 
great  part  rebuilt,  was  ceded  to  the  nation  for 
ever,  for  the  use  of  the  deputies  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

Palace  of  the  Prince.  The  part  occupied  by 
the  Prince  de  Conde  is  a pavilion  only  one  story 
high,  which  was  formerly  called  Hotel  Lassay,  and 
was  annexed  to  the  original  building  after  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Prince  de  Cond£.  Its 
appearance  is  mean,  indicating  a spacious  country 
seat,  rather  than  the  palace  of  a Prince.  Its  en- 
trance is  by  the  rue  de  Bourbon,  from  whence  it 
is  approached  by  an  avenue,  270  feet  in  length, 
terminating  in  a court  174  feet  in  length,  and  126 
in  breadth.  The  plan  consists  of  ten  principal 
courts,  surrounded  with  buildings,  affording  ample 
accommodation  for  a numerous  household.  The 
offices  are  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  there  is 
stabling  for  fifty  horses.  The  entrance  to  the  in- 
terior is  by  a flight  of  steps.  Formerly,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  mirrors,  gilding, 
paintings  in  fresco,  and  costly  furniture  which 
decorated  these  apartments;  at  present  they  are 
only  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  of  their  pro- 
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portions,  their  convenience,  and  chivalrous  recol- 
lections. In  the  Prince’s  cabinet  are  two  pictures, 
representing  the  battle  of  Rocroy,  where  the  great 
Cond£  commanded,  by  Casa-Nova,  and  the  battle 
of  Nordlingen,  by  Lepan j on  the  chimney-piece 
is  a bronze  bust  of  the  great  Conde $ there  is  also 
a portrait  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  when  he  gained  the  battle  of  Rocroy, 
and  another  when  he  was  more  advanced  in 
years:  also  a superb  piece  of  furniture,  containing 
a mineralogical  collection,  presented  in  1772  to 
the  Prince  de  Cond6,  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  In 
the  billiard-room  are  two  pictures,  representing 
the  battle  of  Fribourg,  by  Casa-Nova,  and  that 
of  Lens,  by  Lepan,  with  superb  hangings  of  Gobe- 
lin tapestry,  representing  the  wrath  of  Achilles. 
One  of  the  chimney-pieces  is  adorned  with  a 
small  statue  of  the  great  Conde,  throwing  his 
general’s  staff  into  the  lines  of  Fribourg,  and  one 
of  Marshal  Turenne.  On  the  second  chimney- 
piece  are  the  chevalier  Bayard  and  the  Connetahle 
Duguesclin.  In  the  next  saloon,  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  are  busts  in  white  marble  of  the  great 
Conde  and  Turenne,  by  Coysevox  $ between  them 
is  a bust  of  Henry  IV  in  coloured  wax,  taken 
from  nature  immediately  after  the  death  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.*  At  the  corners,  are  busts 
of  the  late  Prince  de  Conde,  and  his  son  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  by  Deseine.  The  garden,  consisting 
of  flower-beds,  bowling-greens,  and  bowers,  is 
Bounded  by  a terrace  one  thousand  five  hundred 

* This  bust  was  formerly  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers. 
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feet  in  length.  At  the  extremity  of  the  terrace, 
on  the  side  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  are  some 
small  apartments,  with  a garden  laid  out  in  the 
English  style.  The  Palais  Bourbon  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  a servant  being  always  on 
ihc  spot  to  attend,  visitors. 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1795,  w hen  the  Palais 
Bourbon  W as  chosen  for  the  sittings  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  Gisors  was  charged  to  execute 
the  works  requisite  for  its  new  destination.  The 
architect,  guided  by  economy,  preserved  part  of 
the  old  structure,  blocked,  up  the  windows,  and 
added  to  the  front  a portico,  ornamented  with  sir 
columns.  The  pediment  was  adorned  w ith  a bas- 
relief,  representing  Law  punishing  Crime  and 
protecting  Innocence.  The  wdiole  was  surmounted 
by  a heavy  attic.  Bonaparte  determined  to  give 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  a more 
magnificent  facade,  and,  in  1807,  Poyet  was  charged 
to  prepare  designs.  The  present  front,  which  cost 
1,759,000  francs,  and  which  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  the 
French  capital,  was  then  erected.  It  presents  a 
portico  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  com- 
posed of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  and  ascended 
by  twenty-nine  steps.  The  columns  are  crowned 
by  a triangular  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  a bas-relief  * in  plaster,  by 
Fragonard,  representing  Law  supported  by  the 

* The  bas-reliefs  which  adorned  the  wall  of  the  por- 
tico were  destroyed  in  i8i5,  as  was  the  magnificent  dis- 
play of  sculpture  in  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  a 
chef-d.'  oeuvre  of  Chaudet,  and  the  fast  production  of  his 
chisel. 
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Charter,  and  attended  by  Justice,  Strength,  Navi- 
gation, the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Commerce.  At 
the  loot  of  the  steps,  upon  pedestals  eighteen  feet 
in  elevation,  are  colossal  statues  of  Justice  and 
Prudence  ; and  in  the  foreground  are  figures  of 
Sully,  by  Bcauvallet;  Colbert,  by  Dumont;  FHopi- 
tal  by  Deseine  ; and  d’Aguesseau  by  Foucou.  The 
principal  entrance,  towards  the  Place  Bourbon,  is 
adorned  with  a triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  connected  with  two  pavilions  by  galleries 
formed  of  columns.  The  ornaments  and  the 
family  arms,  which  marked  it  as  the  residence  of 
the  descendants  of  the  great  Conde,  were  destroyed 
at  the  revolution.  The  first  court,  280  feet  in 
length  by  162  in  breadth,  is  skirted  by  buildings 
devoid  of  character.  The  second  court,  or  court 
of  honour,  is  i4o  feet  in  length  by  96  in  breadth, 
-and  presents  a fine- assemblage  of  porticoes  and 
masses,  well  distributed.  At  the  extremity  is  a 
portico  adorned  with  eight  Corinthian  columns. 
The  two  figures  on  pedestals  before  it  are  Minerva, 
by  Bridan,  jun.,  and  Strength,  by  Espcrcieux.  The 
two  figures  supporting  the  clock  are  by  Fragonard. 
On  one  side  of  the  court  is  the  Salle  de  la  V ictoirc  ; 
on  the  other  the  Salle  de  la  Paix. 

The  chamber  is  of  a semi-circular  form,  lighted 
from  the  roof,  and  disposed  like  an  amphitheatre. 
The  members  sit  upon  benches  which  rise  one 
above  another.  Two  benches  in  front,  covered 
with  blue  cloth,  are  appropriated  to  the  king’s 
ministers.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  are 
galleries  for  the  council  of  slate,  the  Peers  ol 
France,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  journalists,  and 
the  public.  They  extend  round  the  circular  part 
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of  the  house,  and  are  ornamented  with  thirty 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  same  number  of  pilasters, 
in  stucco,  to  imitate  white  veined  marble.  The 
pavement  is  of  marble,  Mn  compartments,  with 
allegorical  attributes.  The  ceiling  is  richly  painted 
in  caissons  with  figures  and  ornaments.  The  two 
grand  doors  are  of  solid  mahogany  studded  with 
gilt  stars.  The  door  posts  are  of  marble  richly 
sculptured.  The  walls  are  of  stucco,  ornamented 
with  plates  of  copper  gilt.  At  the  centre  of  the 
chord  are  the  chair  and  desk  of  the  President. 
In  front  of  the  desk  is  the  tribune  which  the 
deputies  ascend  when  they  address  the  chamber. 
It  is  of  marble,  adorned  with  a bas-relief  by  Le- 
mot,  representing  History.  Behind  the  President’s 
chair  are  marble  busts  of  Louis  XVI,  Louis  XVII, 
and  Louis  XVIII.  In  six  niches,  three  on  each  side  of 
the  tribune,  are  placed  statues  of  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
Demosthenes,  Brutus,  Cato,  and  Cicero. 

The  Salle  des  Gardes  is  richly  decorated  with 
paintings  and  sculptures  after  the  designs  of  Frago- 
nard. The  two  bas-reliefs  on  the  supports  of  the 
vault  represent  Henry  IV  distributing  recompenses 
to  warriors  and  agriculturists  ; and  Francis  I en- 
couraging the  sciences,  letters,  and  arl§. 

The  Salon  du  Roi  is  decorated  with  tw'elve  Co- 
rinthian pilasters,  regularly  disposed  on  each  side 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  supporting  a ceil- 
ing richly  ornamented.  On  each  pilaster  are 
painted  military  emblems.  Above  the  windows 
are  figures  of  Fame,  holding  crowns.  In  the 
archivolt  are  the  names  of  all  the  battles  in  which 
the  French  armies  have  been  victorious  since  the 
revolution.  The  pictures  in  this  saloon  are  Louis 
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XV13I  and  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  by  Gros  j 
OEdipus  and  his  daughter,  by  Thevenin ; and  Queen 
Clotilda,  by  Mademoiselle  Duvidal.  On  the  chim- 
ney-piece is  a splendid  clock,  by  Lepaute;  Wis- 
dom is  represented  showing  the  hours  to  Time. 
A circle  on  which  are  the  hours  turns  round,  and 
on  coming  under  the  pointed  instrument  held  by- 
Time,  the  clock  strikes.  In  this  saloon  are  busts 
of  Henry  IV,  the  Count  d’Artois,  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Berry.  Here 
also  may  be  seen  the  chair  on  which  the  King 
takes  his  seat  when  he  opens  the  session  of  the 
chambers ; it  is  that  once  used  by  Bonaparte, 
only  the  eagles  have  given  place  to  fleurs  de  lis, 
and  the  foot-cushion  is  quite  new. 

In  the  Salle  de  la  Pair  are  two  fine  pictures 
representing  the  Death  of  Socrates,  by  Peyron ; 
and  Philoctetes,  by  Lethiers.  At  the  extremities 
are  two  magnificent  groups  in  bronze,  one  of  the 
Laocoon,  and  the  other  of  Arria  and  Petus.  They 
were  cast  by  Keller,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Salle  de  la  Victoire,  whiqh  is  opposite 
to  the  Salle  de  la  Paix , is  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  Beneath  a fine  portrait  of  Louis  XVIII, 
by  Paulin  Guerin,  is  a colossal  bust  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Berry,  with  the  following  inscription, 
which  were  the  last  words  addressed  by  that 
prince  upon  his  death-bed  to  the  marshals  of 
France: — J’avais  espere  verser  mon  sang  pour  la 
France.  Opposite  is  a statue  of  Henry  IV  by 
Raggi.  On  tne  pedestal  are  the  words  addressed 
by  that  monarch  to  the  notables  assembled  at 
Rouen: — Le  VIOLENT  AMOUR  QUE  JE  PORTE  A MRS 
SUJETS  ME  FAIT  TOUT  TROUVER  AISE  ET  HONORABLE.  It 
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likewise*  contains  pictures  representing  tlic  siege 
of  Calais,  by  Scheffer ; the  death  of  Bayard,  by 
Reufort;  the  resistance  offered  by  the  President 
Molay  to  the  ligueurs,  by  Vincent;  and  the  death 
of  the  conn^table  Duguesclin,  by  Brennet. 

There  are  several  other  apartments  for  the 
reaux  or  committees  of  the  chamber,  for  a library, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the 
chamber.  The  embellishments  of  this  part  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon  have  cost  within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  above  three  millions  of  francs 
(120,000b). 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  be  seen  every 
day  by  inquiring  for  a garpon  de  Salle.  During 
the  session,  tickets  to  hear  the  debates  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  M.  le  Questeur  de  la  Chambre 
des  Deputes , au  Palais  Bourbon. 


Palais  de  V Ely see- Bourbon, 

Rue  du  faubourg  St.  Hnnore. 

This  hotel,  constructed  in  1718,  after  the  designs 
of  Molet,  for  the  Count  d’Evreux,  was  afterwards 
purchased  and  occupied  by  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Whilst  in  her  pos- 
session, part  of  the  Champs  Elysees  was  added  to 
the  garden.  At  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, Louis  XV  bought  it  as  a residence  for  am- 
bassadors extraordinary.  In  1773,  it  became  the 
property  of  M.  Beaujon,  a famous  banker,  who 
enlarged  and  embellished  it  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent style.  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  purchased  it 
after  the  death  of  Beaujon,  and  occupied  it  till 
'79<>>  the  period  of  her  emigration.  In  1792,  it 
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became  national  property,  and  during  the  most 
stormy  period  of  the  revolution  was  used  as  the 
Printing  office  of  the  government.  In  1800,  it 
was  sold  and  converted  into  a public  garden, 
which  proved  an  unsuccessful  speculation.  Maret, 
duke  of  Bassano,  bought  this  hotel  in  1804,  and 
occupied  it  till  his  departure  for  Naples.  It  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Bonaparte  several  times  before  his 
abdication.  He  returned  to  it  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  here  was  performed  the  hurried 
drama  of  the  cent  jours.  In  1814  and  i8i5  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  $ and  in 
1816  wras  given  by  Louis  XVIII  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Berry.  The  architecture  is  elegant  and  simple. 

The  garden,  one  of  the  largest  in  Paris,  is  laid 
out  .in  . the  English  style.  In  the  middle  is  a 
bowling-green,  leading  by  a gentle  descent  to  a 
fine  piece  of  water  surrounded  by  large  trees 
overshadowing  delightful  walks. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berry 
by  Louvel,  at  the  door  of  the  Opera  house  on 
the  iath  of  February  1820,  the  Duchess  removed 
to  the  palace  of  the  Tuilerics,  and  since  that  period 
the  Palais  de  l’Elysee-Bourbon  has  been  unoccu- 
pied. 

Interior.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste  with 
w hich  the  apartments  of  this  palace  are  distributed 
and  furnished. 

Visitors  are  successively  introduced  into  the 
apartments  of  the  late  Duke  ; the  summer  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess  5 and  the  winter  apartments 
of  her  royal  Highness. 
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.The  apartments  of  the  late  Duke  are  on  the 
ground-floor.  They  are  the  least  splendid,  but 
are  furnished  in  an  elegant  and  manly  style,  and 
contain  a choice  collection  of  line  paintings.  The 
first  room  is  the  usher  s anti-chamber , which  pos- 
sesses some  good  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school. 
The  Salon  feuille  morte  (dead  foliage),  is  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  the  lapestry  and  curtains.  This 
room  contains  twelve  pictures  of  the  Flepiish 
school,  among  which  is  a Tavern  Scene,  by  Te- 
niers, which  for  nature,  warmth  of  colouring,  and 
expression,  ranks  amongst  the  first  compositions 
of  that  artist.  It  possesses  also  two  magnificent 
candelabras  of  porphyry  and  bronze,  ten  feet  in 
height.  On  the  chimney-piece  is  a superb  time- 
piece, by  Lcpaute.  The  crimson  saloon  is  orna- 
mented with  gilt  pannels  and  crimson  silk  hang- 
ings, with  furniture  to  correspond.  In  this  saloon 
arc  some  good  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school, 
amongst  which  may  be  remarked,  a Village  Fair, 
by  Wouvermans,  the  more  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  different  to  the  general  style 
of  that  painter,  and  rivalling,  in  the  vivacity  of 
its  composition,  the  excellent  grouping  of  its 
figures,  and  its  genuine  expression,  the  pictures 
of  Gerard  Dow  and  John  Steen. 

The  Duke's  bed-room * is  hung  with  green  silk, 
with  bed  and  furniture  to  correspond.  A stranger 
will  be  struck  w ith  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
paintings  it  exhibits.  We  recommend  to  their 

* The  Duke  and  Duchess  regularly  occupied  the  same 
hod-room,  although  separate  rooms  are  called  by  their 
names. 
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notice  one  by  John  Steen,  to  the  left  of  the  bed, 
which  ranks  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  that 
painter.  Two  small  pictures  by  Mieris,  repre- 
senting Children  at  play,  deserve  attention  for 
their  brilliant  colouring,  and  exquisite  execution* 
In  this  chamber  is  a plaster  bust  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Berry,  which  presents  a most  striking  like- 
ness. 

The  Toilet-room  is  hung  with  green  silk,  with 
furniture  to  correspond.  The  most  remarkable 
pictures  are : a Portrait  of  a Lady  holding  a palette, 
by  Mieris,  which  resembles  a miniature  by  its 
high  finish,  but  is  far  superior  in  expression  ; and 
a picture  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Mun- 
ster, remarkable  for  numerous  figures,  all  por- 
traits. An  engraving  near  it  gives  the  explanation. 
The  toilet-room  contains  also  two  antique  Etruscan 
vases,  besides  several  curious  objects,  antiquities 
and  petrifactions,  found  by  the  Duchess  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  library 
is  hung  with  tapestry j and  the  curtains  lined 
with  green  silk,  with  furniture  to  correspond.  The 
books  are  disposed  on  shelves,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  room,  round  which  a gallery  extends.  The 
lower  part  of  the  room  is  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are:  two 
admirable  effects  of  Light,  by  Schalk  and  Gerard 
Dow  j a Naval  Fight,  by  Backliuizen  $ some  horned 
animals,  by  Paul  Potter  $ and  a Chase,  by  Wouver- 
mans ; the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  ex- 
pression and  lively  colouring.  On  the  chimney- 
piece  is  a neat  and  elegant  clock,  on  a car  drawn 
by  Cupids.  The  silver  saloon  is  so  called  from 
its  being  white  with  silver  ornaments  j the  hang- 
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irgs  and  furniture  are  lilac,  with  silver  borders. 
Thd  masterpieces  of  painting  which  adorn  this 
room  w ould  require  too  long  a description  to  do 
them  justice}  the  observer  will  particularly  notice 
the  interior  of  churches,  by  Neefs  ; landscapes  of 
Ruysdael  and  \an  Berghem  ; pictures  of  John 
Steen,  Mieris,  and  Ycrnet;  and  dead  animals  by 
Weeninx;  all  of  admirable  composition  and  exe- 
cution. On  the  chimney-piece  is  a time-piece 
ornamented  in  silver,  representing  Cupid  in  a car 
draw'n  by  a dog.  The  fire  irons  and  fender  are 
also  of  silver.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a 
small  table,  the  top  of  which  is  fonrted  of  a single 
mosaic,  tw'cnly  inches  in  length  by  sixteen  in 
breadth,  representing  birds  drinking  from  a vase. 

The  summer  apartments  of  the  Duchess,  also 
called  Apartments  of  Honour , are  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  separated  from  those  of  the  late  Duke 
by  an  anti-chamber.  The  first  apartment  shown 
is  a small  dressing-room , hung  with  white  plaited 
muslin,  embroidered  with  white  flowers.  The 
furniture  is  mahogany.  It  contains  a magnificent 
portable  looking-glass.  The  work-room  of  the 
Duchess  is  furnished  in  a most  costly  manner}  the 
pannels  and  furniture  are  richly  gilt } the  cur- 
tains are  green  silk,  of  Lyons  manufacture,  w ith 
very  rich  flower  borders;  the  furniture  is  covered 
with  silk  tapestry,  of  Beauvais  manufacture,  re- 
presenting landscapes.  It  contains  a superb  musi- 
cal time-piece  representing  the  fall  of  Phaeton  ; 
and  a second  time-piece  which,  although  more 
ancient,  is  remarkably  fine.  The  bed-room  rivals 
the  preceding  in  richness,  and  surpasses  it  in  ele- 
gance. The  bed  is  gilt,  with  hangings  of  lilac  silk 
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and  tlie  most  tasty  ornaments.  The  curtains  and 
furniture  are  of  the  same  material,  and  ornament- 
ed in  a similar  manner.  The  chimney-pieces  are 
adorned  with  rich  and  elegant  time-pieces.  The 
grand  saloon  is  ornamented  with  green  tapestry. 
It  contains  a small  marble  statue  of  Marius,  of 
beautiful  execution,  four  magnificent  candelabras 
in  porphyry  and  bronze,  and  two  vases  ofSwedish 
granite,  eleveu  feet  in  height  and  of  exquisite 
beauty.  The  Aides  de  Camp's  hall  is  remarkably 
plain.  The  dining-room  is  fifty  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  ornamented  with  archi- 
tecture of  the  Corinthian  order,  gilt ^ and  possesses 
four  large  pictures,  affording  views  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Nile,  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine.  The  last  room 
of  this  suite  of  apartments  is  the  guard-chamber. 

The  winter  apartments  of  the  Duchess  are  on  the 
first  floor,  and  although  not  so  sumptuous  as  the 
former,  possess  a degree  of  elegance  and  comfort 
which  will  enhance  their  merit  in  the  eye  of  Eng- 
lish visitors. 

Under  the  peristyle  leading  from  the  summer 
apartments  to  those  of  winter,  is  a good  statue  of 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  six  medallions  representing 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  Paris.  A magnificent  stair- 
case bordered  with  a railing  of  iron  gilt,  in  the 
form  of  palm  leaves,  leads  to  the  usher’s  anti- 
chamber.  Next  comes  the  Saloon  of  the  officers  on 
duty , and  then  the  Family  Saloon , which  is  hung 
with  crimson  silk  damask  furniture  to  corre- 
spond. Upon  the  chimney-piece  is  a bust  of  the 
Duchess.  The  billiard-room  is  yellow,  but  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable.  The  grand  Saloon  is 
of  large  dimensions.  The  walls  are  of  dead  gold 
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ornamented  with  paintings  of  the  four  seasons. 
The  curtains  and  furniture  are  of  red  silk.  On 
the  chimney-piece  is  a beautiful  time-piece,  repre- 
senting the  Oath  of  the  Horatii.  It  also  possesses 
a small  marble  statue  of  Agrippina.  The  Duchess ’ 
library  is  fitted  up  with  mahogany  shelves  and 
book-cases.  The  decoration  is  neat.  The  sofas 
and  chairs  are  of  mahogany  with  green  morocco. 
It  contains  a large  looking-glass  with  plaited  green 
silk  behind  it.  The  bed- room  of  the  Duchess  unites 
costliness  with  simplicity  and  comfort.  It  is 
hung  like  a lent  with  yellow  plaited  silk,  em- 
bellished with  crimson  ornaments.  The  posts  of 
the  tent  are  gilt  spears,  which  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling.  The  bed  is  of  solid  mahogany  with 
gilt  ornaments,  representing  Silence  and  Sleep, 
and  rich  yellow  draperies.  It  contains  a splendid 
piece  of  furniture,  eight  feet  in  height,  and  six  in 
breadth,  of  French  wood  with  costly  gilt  orna- 
ments, which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Duchess 
as  a cabinet  for  her  jewels.  The  boudoir  or  toilet- 
room  is  lined  with  white  plaited  muslin  fastened 
by  crimson  ropes.  It  also  serves  as  a bath-rooin. 

The  late  Duke  of  Berry  allowed,  in  the  most  con- 
descending manner,  strangers  to  visit  his  palace. 
To  obtain  admission  application  must  now  be 
made  by  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Sassenay,  at  the 
palace,  or  M.  Cuchete,  at  the  Petit  Hotel,  who  ge- 
nerally send  tickets  by  post,  a few  days  after. 


Palais  des  Beaux  Arts , 

v See  Institute . 
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Palais  A rchiepiscopal. 

This  palace  is  annexed  to  and  communicates 
with  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  southern 
side. 

The  entrance  of  the  first  court  is  marked  by  a 
pavilion  on  each  side  of  an  iron  railing.  Attached 
to  the  church,  is  a building  of  a plain  and  noble 
style  oPtirchitecture,  which  formerly  served  as  an 
entrance  to  the  palace.  In  the  centre  is  a niche, 
containing  a fine  statue  of  Pity.  Within  the  se- 
cond court  stands  the  old  palace,  on  a parallel 
line-  with  the  course  of  the  Seine : here  is  a re- 
markably beautiful  chapel,  decorated  with  orna- 
ments in  stucco.  A superb  staircase,  constructed 
in  1772,  by  Desmaisons,  leads  to  the  magnificent 
apartments  which  were  sumptuously  furnished  by 
order  of  Bonaparte. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  is  very  splendid,  and 
consists,  1 st,  of  the  apartments  of  honour,  which 
are  reserved  for  the  king  when  he  visits  the  cathe- 
dral; md,  the  apartments  of  the  archbishop. 

The  apartments  of  honour  look  on  the  garden 
and  the  quay.  The  entrance  is  on  the  right  in 
going  into  the  second  court.  At  the  top  of  the 
grand  staircase  are  two  anti-chambers,  the  second 
of  which  separates  the  apartments  of  honour 
from  those  of  the  archbishop.  On  the  right  is  a 
saloon,  hung  with  green  velvet  and  silk,  and  orna- 
mented with  gilt  pannels.  The  furniture  is  covered 
with  velvet  and  silk  to  correspond.  A second 
saloon  is  fitted  up  with  crimson  silk.\  The  next 
room  is  the  saloon  of  the  life-guards,  which  leads 
part  1.  18 
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to  the  grand  council-chamber  of  the  chapter,  who 
hold  their  meetings  there  when  the  king  is  pleased 
to  be  present.  This  room  is  of  stucco,  in  imitation 
of  marble.  Next  to  the  latter  is  a gallery,  leading 
to  the  cathedral. 

The  apartments  of  the  archbishop  consist  of 
two  dining-rooms,  which  are  entered  by  doors  on 
the  left  of  the  second  anti-chamber  mentioned 
above.  Next  is  the  hall  of  attendance,  and,  on  its 
left,  the  large  and  splendid  library  of  Ihe  arch- 
bishop. In  this  room  is  a line  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Talleyrand,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1821. 
The  archbishop’s  saloon  is  splendidly  hung  with 
crimson  silk,  with  curtains  and  furniture  of  the 
same ; the  pannels  and  ornameuts  are  gilt.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  ceiling  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  general  magnificence  of  the  room. 
Next  comes  the  private  library,  and  then  the  private 
closet  of  the  archbishop,  both  hung  in  green.  The 
archbishop’s  bed-room  is  bung  with  crimson  silk, 
with  curtains  and  furniture  to  correspond.  The 
bed  and  chairs  are  most  splendid.  In  this  room 
is  a beautiful  small  ivory  crucifix,  valued  at  more 
than  6,000  francs,  which  was  brought  from  the 
Brazils  by  Duguay  Trouin. 

The  summer  apartments  arp  on  the  ground- 
floor  near  the  garden.  The  first  room  is  an  anti- 
chamber : on  its  left  is  the  private  chapel  of  the 
archbishop,  which  is  very  neat  but  contains  no- 
thing remarkable.  On  the  right  is  a saloon  hung 
with  crimson  silk,  the  furniture  to  correspond. 
It  contains  a painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
bed-room  is  hung  with  lilac  silk,  with  bed  and 
curtains  to  correspond.  Next  come  two  small 
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libraries,  the  council-chamber  of  the  chapter,  and 
the  back  library. 

This  palace  has  been  enlarged  towards  the  east, 
where  a new  quay  has  been  built.  The  garden, 
encircled  by  an  iron  railing,  affords  an  interesting 
view  of  the  river,  the  island  St.  Louis,  the  wine 
wharf,  the  quays,  etc.' 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  see  this 
palace.  No  person  is  allowed  to  enter  when  the 
archbishop  is  from  home  ; and  the  present  prelate 
requires  that  applications  for  admission  should  be 
made  by  letter,  addressed  immediately  to  himself. 


Palais  de  Justice , 

Place  du  Palais  de  Justice. 

This  edifice,  also  called  le  Palais,  was  formerly 
the'residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  Its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  night  of  time,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Dagobert,  and  certainly  was  in- 
habited by  the  counts  of  Paris,  and  the  major- 
domos  or  mayors  of  the  palace.  Eudes  or  Odo 
was  the  first  king  who  dwelt  in  it,  and  some  of  the 
towers  built  by  him  are  said  still  to  exist.  Hugh 
Capet  united  this  palace  to  the  domains  of  the 
crown,  and  his  son  Robert,  about  the  year  1000, 
constructed  some  of  the  galleries  and  towers.  This 
ancient  structure  was  enlarged  and  qmbellishcd  by 
St.  Louis,  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  also  built 
the  Saint  e Chape  lie./  Under  Philippe  le  Bel,  about 
the  year  i5i3,  it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
Louis  XI,  Charles  XIII,  and  Louis  XIT,  likewise 
made  considerable  additions  to  it.  The  Parlement 
of  Paris  first  held  their  sittings  in  the  Palais  undr’ 
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the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  here  they  continued  to 

hold  them  till  the  revolution. 

In  1 364,  when  Charles  V left  the  cite  to  live  at 
the  Hdtel  de  St.  Paul,  the  Palais  was  merely  an 
assemblage  of  large  towers  communicating  with 
each  other  by  galleries.  The  extensive  garden 
formerly  belonging  to  this  palace  was  formed  or 
improved  by  king  Childebertl. 

In  i4io,  during  the  quarrels  between  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  which 
filled  Paris  with  disorder,  Charles  VI,  considering 
himself  unsafe  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  came  and 
dwelt  in  the  Palais.  Francis  I also  resided  here  in 
1 53 1.  This  royal  residence  seems  to  have  been 
used  from  an  early  period  for  state  ceremonies. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1618,  the  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent room  called  la  sails  du  Palais , with  se- 
veral contiguous  buildings,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  was  in  this  hall  that  ambassadors  were  re- 
ceived, that  splendid  banquets  were  given,  and 
the  nuptial  festivals  of  the  royal  family  were 
held.  The  roof  was  of  timber,  supported  by  co- 
lumns also  of  wood,  enriched  with  gilding  upon 
an  azure  ground.  In  intervening  spaces,  were 
statues  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  Pharamond  to 
Francis  I,  with  an  inscription  stating  the  name  of* 
each  king,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the  year  of" 
his  death.  At  one  extremity  of  the  hall  was  the 
chapel  built  by  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  other  an  im- 
mense block  of  marble,  which  served  for  a dining- 
table  upon  state  occasions.  . To  this  table  none 
were  admitted  but  emperors,  kings,  princes  of 
the  blood,  peers  and  peeresses  of  France.  By  a 
singular  contrast,  this  table  was  afterwards  used 
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as  a sl^ge  for  the  farces,  moralites  et  sottises  per- 
formed in  the  Palais.  After  the  fire  in  1618  the 
grande  salle , also  called  la  salle  des  Pas  Perdus, 
was  rebuilt  after  the  designs  of  Desbrosses,  and 
finished  in  1622.  Its  length  is  216  feet,  and  its 
breadth  84-  It  consists  of  two  spacious  collateral 
naves,  with  vaulted  ceilings,  separated  by  arches 
resting  upon  square  pillars.  The  decoration  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  light  is  admitted  by  two 
large  arched  windows,  and  four  small  oval  ones, 
at  the  extremities.  The  salle  des  Pas  Perdus  is  the 
Westminster  Hall  of  Paris.  It  serves  as  a prome- 
nade, and  leads  to  the  various  courts  of  Justice 
and  other  apartments.  In  this  hail  a monument, 
after  the  designs  of  Dumont,  was  erected  in  1822, 
to  the  memory  of  the  courageous  and  unfortunate 
Malesherbes.  It  consists  of  a statue  of  that  up- 
right minister  and  bold  defender  of  Louis  XVI, 
with  a figure  of  Fidelity  on  one  side  and  of  grate- 
ful France  on  the  other.  Over  the  door  leading 
to  the  Court  of  Cassation  is  a bas-relief  of  Justice. 

Beneath  the  salle  des  Pas  Perdus  is  a hall  of 
the  same  dimensions,  called  la  cuisine  de  St.  Louis . 
Like  the  room  above  it  is  divided  into  two  naves 
by  pillars,  which  extend  its  whole  length  and  sup- 
port a vault.  At  the  four  corners  are  chimneys  of 
large  dimensions,  remarkable  for  their  construc- 
tion. A staircase  still  exists  which  probably  served 
for  carrying  the  dishes  to  table  when  grand  enter- 
tainments were  giv^n. 

Above  the  salle  des  Pas  Perdus  are  three  vaulted 
rooms  constructed  towards  the  end  of  the  reigu 
of  Louis  XV,  in  order  to  form  a depot  of  archives. 
The- construction  of  these  galleries  is  much  ad- 

18. 
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mired.  The  vaults  are  formed  of  hollow  bricks, 
invented  by  the  architect  Antoine.  Thus,  of  these 
three  stories,  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor  is  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  IX;  that  of  the  first-floor,  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII,  and  that  of  the  second,  almost 
of  our  own  days. 

In  1776,  another  fire  destroyed  the  buildings 
extending  from  the  prisoners’  gallery  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  and  a plan  was  then  formed  to  erect  a 
front  corresponding  with  the  dignity  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice.  The  modern  part  of  the  structure,  as  it 
now  appears,  was  constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Moreau,  Desmaisons,  Couture 
and  Antoine,  members  of  the  Academy  of  Archi- 
tecture, who  also  formed  the  semi-circular  place 
before  the  palace.  The  front  of  this  building  pre- 
sents a platform,  ascended  by  an  immense  flight  of 
steps,  which  serves  as  a basement  for  a projecting 
body  of  four  Doric  columns.  Above  the  entabla- 
ture is  a balustrade;  and  upon  four  pedestals  are 
colossal  statues  representing  Strength  and  Abun- 
dance, by  Berruer,  and  Justice  and  Prudence,  by 
Lecomte.  The  central  projecting  body  is  sur- 
mounted by  a quadrangular  dome,  at  the  base  of 
which  are  two  angels  supporting  the  arms  of 
France,  by  Pajou.  On  each  side  of  the  steps  is 
an  arch,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Police,  and  the  other  to  the  Conciergerie , the  prison 
from  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  led  to  execution.'"' 

The  two  wings,  which  exiend  to  the  street, 
consist,  at  the  ground-floor,  of  piazzas,  above 
w hich  is  a row  of  windows.  Towards  the  street, 
the  wings  are  ornamented  with  four  Doric  co- 

* Sec  Conci ergerio. 
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lumns,  and  a balustrade  to  correspond  with  the  • 
facade.  In  the  right  wing  is  a large  and  hand- 
some staircase,  richly  adorned,  which  leads  to  the 
salle  des  Pas  Perdus  ; and  that  leading  to  the  cri- 
minal court,  constructed  at  the  same  time,  is 
equally  remarkable.  The  outer  court,  called  cour 
du  Mai , in  consequence  of  an  ancient  ceremony 
performed  in  it,  is  enclosed  by  palisades  and  iron 
gates,  i4o  feet  in  length.  The  central  gale  is  over- 
charged with  costly  ornaments,  and  little  in  ac- 
cord with  the  general  sobriety  of  the  structure. 

Opposite  the  Pont  au  Change  is  a square  tower, 
which  forms  an  angle  of  the  buildings  of  the  Pa- 
lais. In  this  tower  was  placed  the  first  large  clock 
seen  in  Paris.  It  was  made  in  1370,  by  a German, 
named  Henry  de  Vic, whom  Charles  V brought  to 
France.  The  dial  was  gilt  under  Henry  III,  and 
decorated  with  the  figures  of  Strength  and  Jus- 
tice, supporting  the  united  arms  of  France  and 
Poland.  The  bell,  called  tocsin  du  Palais , was 
cast  at  the  same  time,  and  hung  in  the  same 
tower.  The  wall  or  the  Palais  contiguous  to  the 
tower,  fronting  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs,  is  de- 
corated with  two  figures,  by  Germain  Pilon,  of 
large  proportions  and  in  high  relief,  representing 
Justice  and  Strength.  On  the  side  next  the  quay 
a wing  has  recently  been  built  in  order  to  enlarge 
several  of  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  holds  its  sittings  in  a 
room  which  w'as  formerly  the  grande  chambre  of 
the  parlement.  The  Gothic  ornaments  were  re- 
moved, and  irf  their  place  was  substituted,  by 
Peyre,  in  1810,  a decoration  simple  in  design  but 
rich  in  ornament.  At  the  extremity  arc  the  throne 
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of  the  king  and  the  seats  of  the  presidents.  Op-  , 
posite  to  them  are  the  arms  of  France,  and  the 
statues  of  the  Chancellors  d’Aguesseau  and  l’Ho- 
pital,  by  Deseine.  The  railing  which  separates  | 

the  space  beyond  the  bar  from  the  advocates’  | 

bench  is  remarkable  for  its  ornaments  and  the 
excellence  of  their  execution.  A portrait  of  Louis 
XVIII  adorns  this  Court. 

It  is  surprising  to  behold  so  important  a public 
edifice  encumbered  on  ?vcry  side,  and  even  in  the 
interior,  with  private  dwellings  and  shops,  which 
expose  it  every  day,  as  well  as  the  archives  it 
contains,  to  destruction  by  fire.  One  of  the  in- 
terior galleries  is  called  the  galerie  merciere.  On 
each  side  of  it  are  shops.  Above  this  gallery  the 
Cour  Royale  holds  its  sittings  upon  civil  cases. 

The  staircase  leading  to  it  is  decorated  with  a. sta- 
tue of  Law,  with  this  inscription : — In  Legibus  Sa- 
lus.  The  Court  of  Assises  is  held  at  the  extremity 
of  the  galerie  Dauphine , in  rooms  formerly  oc- 
cupied ns  the  offices  of  the  Chancellor.  The  first 
sections  of  the  civil  tribunal  arc  on  the  side  of  the 
cour  Lamoignon,  above  the  perron  des  lions ; the 
others  are  round  the  salle  des  Pas  Perdus. 

The  Cour  des  Comptes  occupies  a separate  build- 
ing in  the  cour  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle.  It  was 
erected  in  1740,  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel,  but 
presents  nothing  remarkable.  On  the  left  of  this 
building  is  an  arcade,  which  serves  for  a commu- 
nication with  the  hotel  in  which  the  premier  Pre  ■ 
sident  of  the  court  of  Accompts  formerly  dwelt. 

This  arcade,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  constructions  iu  the 
cite,  from  the  richness  and  perfection  of  its  orna- 
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inents.  On  each  side,  above  the  vault,  rises  an 
arched  window,  presenting  two  coupled  Ionic  pi- 
lasters, the  capitals  of  which  are  sculptured  in 
small  lines,  a kind  of  ornament  unexampled,  it  is 
said,  in  that  order.  On  the  keystone  of  the  archi- 
vault  are  two  heads  of  fauns,  one  has  hanging 
pigs’  ears  and  serpents  entwined  with  its  hair. 
Above  the  windows  are  other  heads  crowned  with 
garlands;  and  the  tympanums  exhibit  figures  of 
genii  bearing  palms,  executed  with  great  elegance 
and  delicacy.  The  cornice  of  the  arcade  is  sup- 
ported by,  eight  consoles  richly  adorned  with  fo- 
liage, and  terminated  on  the  outside  by  four  female 
heads,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  attitude, 
physiognomy,  and  dress,  but  all  have  a crescent 
in  their  hair.  Four  corresponding  heads,  placed 
under  the  arcade,  are  Fauns  with  cornucopise.  In 
the  caissons,  which  adorn  the  lower  part  of  the 
cornice,  is  the  monogram  of  Henry  II  and  Diana 
of  Poictiers,  so  often  found  on  the  monuments 
erected  by  that  prince.  This  monogram  is  here 
accompanied  by  a fleur  de  lis  and  a crescent.  Be- 
hind the  cour  des  Comptos  is  the  Prefecture  de 
Police , formerly  the  hotel  of  the  first  President  of 
the  Parlement'.  To  the  right  of  the  cour  de  Harlay 
.are  the  dependencies  of  the  Concicrgerie.  An 
open  arcade,  towards  the  quai  de  l’Horloge,  leads 
to  that  prison  and  communicates  with  the  cour 
de  Lamoignon.  The  buildings  which  separate  the 
latter  court  from  the  cour  de  Harlay  are  private 
houses  connected  with  the  galerie  mercibe. 

Upon  part  of  the  ground  which  forms  the  Place 
du  Palais  de  Justice,  stood  the  house  of  Jean  Cha- 
tel,  whose  son  attempted  to  assassinate  Henry  IV, 
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on  the  27th  of  December,  i5<)'|.  This  man,  against 
whom  there  was  no  charge,  was  sentenced  to  nine 
years  banishment,  to  pay  a heavy  line,  and  to 
have  his  house  demolished.  A building,  called  a 
pyramid,  was  erected  upon  its  site  to  “attest  the 
crime  and  punishment  of  the  Jesuits,”  who  were 
supposed  to  have  instigated  the  assassin.  The  mo- 
nument was  demolished  in  i6o5.  Upon  this  place 
the  sentences  of  criminals  w ho  stand  in  the  pillory 
or  arc  branded  arc  carried  into  execution. 

La  Sainte  Chapf.i.i.e  nu  Palais.  Upon  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Sainte  Chapelle  there  origin- 
ally stood  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which 
was  erected  by  king  Robert,  and  afterwards  an 
oratory,  constructed  by  Louis  le  Gros.  St.  Louis 
having  purchased  of  Raid  win,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, various  relics,  at  an  immense  expense, 
constructed  the  Sainte  Chapelle  for  their  reception. 
The  buildings,  erected  after  the  designs  of  Pierre 
de  Montrcuil,  consist  of  two  chapels,  oue  above 
the  other,  both  of  which  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  day,  in  12,48;  the  upper  one  by  Eudes,  le- 
gate of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  in  honour  of  the 
lloly  Crown  of  Thorns ; and  the  lower  one  by 
Philip,  archbishop  of  Rourgcs,  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin.  The  expense  of  this  structure  w as  4<>,ooo 
livrcs,  or  800,000  fr.  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money.  And  that  of  the  relics  and  their 
shrines  100.000  livres,  equal  to  2,000,000  fr.  of 
French  money.  Thus  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  its 
treasure  cost  St.  Louis  a sum  equal  to  2,800,000  fr. 
present  money. 

This  structure,  which  is  one  of  the  lincst  edifices 
of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  rgsts  solely  upon 
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slender  detached  columns.  Its  height,  from  the 
pavement  of  the  lower  chapel  to  the  lop  of  the 
pediment,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  upper 
chapel  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  by 
twenty-seven  in  breadth.  The  ornaments,  both 
within  and  without,  are  finished  with  remarkable 
elegance  and  delicacy.  The  windows,  of  painted 
glass,  representing  scriptural  subjects,  are  greatly 
admired  for  their  height  and  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  colours.  The  lower  chapel  formerly 
served  as  a parish  church  for  the  servants  of  the 
canons  and  chaplains,  as  well  as  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  court  of  the  J Valais.  In  one  of  the 
vaults  was  buried  the  celebrated  poet  Boileau. 
His  body  was  taken  up  during  the  revolution  and 
removed  to  the  Musee  des  Monumens  Francais ; 
it  is  now  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr£s. 
The  Lutrin  sung  by  that  celebrated  poet  was  de- 
posited in  the  chapel.  To  the  right  of  the  upper 
chapel  is  shown  a small  oratory  to  which  St.  Louis 
repaired  daily  to  hear  mass.’  The  spire  or  steeple 
of  this  chapel,  a work  remarkable  for  its  boldness 
and  lightness,  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  taken 
down  a few  years  before  the  revolution.  The  rest 
- of  the  building  is  now  undergoing  repair.  The 
outer  stairs  leading  from  the  ground-floor  to  the 
upper  chapel,  have  lately  been  reconstructed  after 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Peyre. 

The  Sainte  Chapclle  is  approached  from  the  rue 
de  la  Calandre  beneath  a portico,  above  which 
is  a bas-relief,  by  Gois,  fifteen  feet  in  length  by 
seven  in  height.  It  represents  the  Chambre  des 
Comptes  receiving  the  oaths  of  all  the  generals  of 
both  secular  and  regular  orders. 
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This  building  is  now  converted  into  a depot  of 
judicial  archives,  which  are  systematically  arranged 
in  cases  forming  a gallery  supported  by  slender 
columns.  They  consist  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
volumes,  in  folio,  written  upon  parchment,  and 
more  than  twenty  thousand  minutes  <jf  different 
jurisdictions  annulled  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  depot  likewise  contains  some  very  cu- 
rious papers,  highly  interesting  in  an  historical 
point  of  view-  This  depot,  from  its  nature,  can- 
not be  open  to  the  public  as  a library,  but  the  ar- 
ehiviste  readily  shows  it  to  strangers.  Applica- 
tion must  be  made  at  his  office  in  the  grand  court 
of  the  Palace. 


Palais  du  Temple , 

See  page  ia5. 


Palais  des  Thermes, 

• */ 

iVo.  63,  rue  de  la  Harpe. 

Paris  can  boast  of  but  few  monuments  of  very 
remote  antiquity,  which  is  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  Normans  iu  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  The  venerable  ruins  of  an 
edifice  called  Palais  des  Thermes , are  unquestion- 
ably a monument  of  Roman  architecture,  and  on 
that  account  extremely  interesting.  From  the  tes- 
timony of  history  it  is  proved  that  several  Roman 
emperors  resided  occasionally  at  Paris,  or  rather 
near  it,  for  the  town  then  consisted  only  of  that 
part  which  is  now  called  the  citi}  and  they  cer- 
tainly had  a habitation  worthy  to  receive  them. 
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Julian  appears  to  have  resided  there  longest.  He 
mentions  Paris  in  his  works,  and  was  there  when 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  History  and  several 
public  acts  also  represent  Clovis,  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  several  of  his  successors 
of  the  first  and  second  races,  as  inhabiting  the  Pa- 
lais des  Therm.es  till  the  royal  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  edifice  called  the  palais,  now  appro- 
priated to  the  administration  of  justice.  Finally,  a 
tradition  from  the  most  remote  times  and  authen- 
tic documents  since  n38,  give  the  name  of  Palais 
des  Thermes  to  the  building  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe. 
Excavations  made  at  various  periods  have  led  to 
discoveries  which  tend  to  establish  the  identity  of 
these  ruins  with  the  palace  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors j such  as  that  the  Roman  road  from  Paris  to 
Orleans  passed  close  by  this  spot  $ and  the  latebrce 
occulta ?,  spoken  of  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes. 
To  these  may  be  added  that  there  is  in  Paris  no 
other  edifice  that  has  resisted,  for  an  equal  period, 
so  many  active  causes  of  destruction.  It  seems  to 
have  occupied  a considerable  space,  and  to  have 
contained  thermae,  or  warm-baths,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates. 

The  only  perfect  part  of  this  palace  remaining, 
is  a hall,  presenting  in  its  plan  two  contiguous 
parallelograms,  forming  together  a single  room. 
The  largest  is  sixty-two  feet  in  length  by  forty- 
two  in  breadth,  and  the  smallest  is  thirty  feet  by 
eighteen.  The  semicircular  ridged  vault  which 
covers  this  hall  is  forty-two  feet  above  the  ground ; 
it  is  substantially  built,  and  above  it  was,  for  a 
part  r.  19 
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great  number  of  years,  a thick  bed  of  mould,  cul- 
tivated as  a garden,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  architecture  of  this  hall  is  plain  and  ma- 
jestic. The  walls  are  decorated  with  three  grand 
arcades,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  is  the  most 
lofty.  In  the  wall  to  the  south,  the  central  arcade 
presents  the  form  of  a large  semi-circular  niche, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  lateral  arcades,  some 
holes  are  pierced,  which  lead  to  the  presumption 
that  they  served  for  the  introduction  of  water  to 
the  baths.  The  groins  of  the  vault  rest  upon  con- 
soles, which  represent  the  sterns  of  ships  : in  one 
some  human  figures  may  be  distinguished.  These 
sterns,  the  symbols  of  water,  may  probably  have 
served  to  characterise  a place  destined  for  baths. 
The  masonry  of  this  hall  is  composed  of  alternate 
rows  of  squared  stones  and  bricks,  covered  ft  some 
places  by  a coat  of  stucco  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
A fine  light  enters  by  a circular-headed  window 
in  front  of  the  entrance  above  the  great  niche  and 
precisely  under  the  arch  of  the  vaulting. 

This  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  had  long 
been  used  by  a cooper  as  a workshop  j but,  in 
1819,  it  was  purchased  by  the  government,  with 
the  view  of  converting  it  into  a Musee  d'Antiquites. 
The  houses  which  obstructed  the  view  of  it  from 
the  rue  de  la  Harpe  were  demolished,  and  it  was 
roofed,  in  order  to  save  it  from  further  degrada- 
tion. The  principal  discoveries  since  that  period, 
are  a flight  of  stairs  leading  down  to  subterranean 
chambers,  and  a wall  which  seems  to  have  formed 
a reservoir  for  the  water  of  the  baths.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  ancient  foundations  extend 
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under  several  contiguous  houses,  which  must  be 
demolished  if  it  were  sought  to  ascertain  the  real 
extent  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes. 

These  ruins  may  be  visited  by  applying  to  M 
Guillemain,  gardien , upon  the  spot,  or  at  his 
house,  No.  60,  rue  de  la  Harpe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PUBLIC  EDIFICES. 


Hotel  de  Ville, 

Place  de  Greve. 

The  place  where  the  corps  de  ville  or  municipality 
of  Paris  assembled  under  the  first  and  second  races 
of  kings  is  not  known.  In  the  earliest  reigns  of 
the  third  race,  their  meetings  were  held  in  a house 
called  la  maison  de  la  marchandise , situated  in  the 
Vallee  de  la  Misere.  From  thence  they  removed  to 
the  Parloir  aux  Bourgeois , near  the  grand  Cha- 
telet,  and  afterwards  to  a kind  of  tower  in  the  city 
wall,  which,  like  the  preceding,  took  the  name  of 
Parloir  aux  Bourgeois.  In  1 35y,  the  municipality 
purchased,  for  2880  francs,  the  maison  de  la  Grevey 
called  also  maison  aux  Piliers , because  it  was  sup- 
ported in  front  by  a range  of  pillars.  This  house 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Philip  Augustus,  and 
was  frequently  made  a royal  residence.  The 
building  was  very  plain,  being  merely  distinguished 
by  two  turrets  from  the  private  houses  which  sur- 
rounded it.  When  the  municipal  body  became 
its  proprietors,  it  underwent  considerable  repairs. 
Upon  the  site  of  this  and  some  neighbouring  houses 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  erected.  The  first  stone 
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was  laid  July  i5,  i533,  by  Pierre  de  Viole,  prevot 
des  marchands.  The  front  was  raised  to  the  se- 
cond story  in  the  Gothic  style;  but  a taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  which  had  long  flourished  in  Italy, 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  France,  the  whimsical 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  fell  into  disrepute. 
In  i54p,  Dominick  Boccadoro,  surnamed  Cortona, 
an  Italian  architect,  presented  a new  plan  to  Henry 
II,  which  was  adopted,  but  the  building  proceeded 
slowly,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV  in  i6o5,  under  the  celebrated  prevot 
Francois  Miron.  The  architecture  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  presents  nothing  remarkable,  except  that 
it  is  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  Paris  which 
displayed  a return  to  regularity  of  forms,  and  a 
correct  style  of  decoration.  The  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  vestibule  is  grand,  the  vestibule  is 
spacious,  and  the  porticoes  are  very  convenient. 
Their  decorations,  as  well  as  the  sculptures  of  the 
staircase,  are  admirably  executed.  Over  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  in  the  semicircular  black  marble 
pediment,  was  a bas-relief  in  bronze,  by  Biard, 
representing  Henry  IV  on  horseback.  This  was 
torn  down  during  the  war  de  la  Fronde , restored 
by  the  son  of  Biard,  destroyed  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  renewed  in  plaster  in  x 8 1 4 • The  clock 
cost  an  immense  sum.  It  is  the  work  ofLepaute, 
and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  in  Europe. 
At  night  it  is  lighted  by  a lampe  parabolique,  so 
that  the  hour  may  constant^7  be  seen.  The  court 
is  surrounded  with  porticoes,  which  support  the 
building.  Upon  the  marble  frieze  were  inscrip- 
tions in  golden  letters,  which  marked  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV,  from  his 
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marriage  in  1659  to  1689.  There  were  also  itv- 
scriptions  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  The  court  was  likewise  ornamented 
with  medallions  representing  portraits  of  the  pre- 
v6ts  and  the  echevins.  In  this  court  is  a bronze 
statue,  by  Coysevox,  of  Louis  XIV  dressed  a la 
grecque , but  with  a court  wig;  it  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  which  formerly  was 
embellished  with  ornaments  and  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion. 

If  this  edifiee  bears  no  proportion  to  the  pre- 
sent extent  and  magnificence  of  Paris,  we  must 
consider  that  the  city  has  been  more  than  doubled 
in  size  and  population  since  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century;  and  luxury  and  magnificence  has 
increased  in  a much  greater  proportion. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  theatre  of  violent 
disorders  during  the  war  de  la  Fronde , and 
also  at  the  revolution.  At  the  latter  period  its 
apartments,  which  contained  many  valuable  paint- 
ings and  ornaments,  were  stripped  of  every  thing 
that  could  call  to  mind  a monarchical  government. 
The  spirit  of  destruction  which  then  reigned  re- 
spected, however,  the  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
carved  in  wood,  in  one  of  the  rooms  near  the 
grande  salle . At  this  period  it  was  called  Maison 
Commune , and  the  busts  of  Marat  and  Chalier 
were  placed  in  the  grand  hall.  Destined  after- 
wards to  inferior  uses,  this  edifice  seemed  devoted 
to  oblivion,  when,  in  1801,  the  project  wras  formed 
of  establishing  in  it  the  prefecture  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  execution  of  this  project  led  to  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was 
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effected  under  .4hep*direction  of  Molinos,  with 
equal  skill  and  celerity.  The  building  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  j to  effect,  which,  the  H6pital 
and  church  du  St.  Esprit  and  the  church  of  St. 
Jean  en  Greve  were  added.  Upon  the  return  of 
Louis  XVIII  the  emblems  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
were  restored. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  church  du  St.  Esprit  is 
now  transformed  into  a spacious  vestibule,  des- 
tined to  receive  the  king  when  he  visits  the  Hotel 
de  Ville;  a grand  staircase  leads  from  it  to  the 
appartement  cfhonneur , formed  out  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  church.  The  salle  de  Saint  Jean , the 
only  remains  of  the  church  dedicated  to  that 
Saint,  presents  a vast  parallelogram,  lighted  from 
above,  and  decorated  with  twelve  Corinthian 
columns,  behind  which  is  a gallery.  This  room 
was  fitted  up  after  the  designs  of  F.  Blondel,  and 
is  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.  It 
is  appropriated  to  the  drawing  for  the  conscripts. 

The  Grand  Salle  forms  a banqueting  room 
where  civic  festivals  are  given.  It  is  hung  with 
superb  crimson  velvet  paper  ornamented  with 
golden  fleurs  de  lis  and  surrounded  by  a rich 
border.  The  chairs,  sofas,  and  curtains,  are  of 
crimson  silk.  Above  the  two  chimney-pieces  are 
pictures  of  Louis  XVI  and  Louis  XVIII ; the  latter 
was  given  by  the  King  to  the  city,  and  is  a master- 
piece in  resemblance  and  execution.  In  no  other 
picture  is  the  imitation  of  velvet,  silk,  feathers, 
and  ornaments,  so  natural.  When  lighted  up  by 
eight  rich  lustres  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  this 
room  is  extremely  magnificent.  Upon  grand  oc- 
casions, when  splendid  civic  entertainments  arc 
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given,  temporary  rooms  artf  Ibfflied  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  by  covering  in  the  courts. 

Upon  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
church  of  St.  Jean,  it  is  intended  to  construct  new 
buildings  dependent  upon  the  H&tel  de  Ville, 
which  will  be  so  disposed  as  to  afford  a view'  of 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais.  The 
H6tei  de  Ville  may  be  seen  every  day  before  three 
o’clock,  Sundays  excepted. 


Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides. 

The  first  establishment  in  France  for  military 
invalids  was  formed  by  Henry  IV,  in  i5g6,  in  an 
ancient  convent  in  the  faubourg  St.  Marcel,  and 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Chateau  of  Bi- 
cetre,  by  Louis  XIII.  Louis  XIV,  by  whose  wars 
the  number  of  invalids  was  greatly  augmented, 
determined  to  erect  a building  to  receive  them, 
commensurate  with  the  object  of  its  destination. 
A spacious  piece  of  ground  was  purchased,  and 
funds  were  assigned  for  the  construction  and  en- 
dowment of  this  establishment.  The  foundations 
were  laid  in  November,  167 o,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  several  officers  and  soldiers  made  it 
their  abode.  In  the  same  year,  the  Minister  of 
War  was  constituted  superintendent- general,  and 
h^ld  a monthly  council  to  deliberate  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.  The  main  building  and 
the  first  church  were  constructed  by  Liberal  Bruant. 
The  second  church,  or  the  dome,  is  the  work  of 
Jules  Hardouin  Mansart.  The  Hotel  occupies  the 
immense  space  of  ii5(i5o  square  metres.  Its 
breadth  is  535  $ and  its  length,  from  the  front  to 
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the  ditch  beyond  the  dome,  is  346.  The  roofs 
alone  measure  17  acres ; and  the  entire  mass  of 
building  surrounds  twenty-five  courts. 

Under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XYI, 
France  being  for  the  most  part  at  peace,  the  num- 
ber of  invalids  was  diminished,  but  the  institu- 
tion maintained  its  dignity,  privileges,  and  internal 
regulations.  At  the  revolution  the  H6tel  des  In- 
valides  took  the  name  of  Temple  de  tHumanite ; 
and  during  the  disasters  of  that  period  was  always 
respected.  Under  Napoleon  it  was  called  Temple 
de  Mars , and  the  number  of  its  inmates  was  con- 
siderably augmented.  At  the  restoration,  the  Hotel 
resumed  its  original  title. 

This  magnificent  establishment  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Minister  of  War.  Its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a Council  of  Administration,  which 
is  presided  by  the  Minister,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Hotel.  The  Governor,  who 
is  an  officer  of  high  rank,  has  a staff  under  his 
command.  Skilful  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
attached  to  the  institution,  and  the  Sceurs  de  la 
Charite  nurse  the  sick  with  the  tenderest  care. 
The  warriors  find  in  this  asylum  abundant  and 
wholesome  food,  every  attention  to  their  infirmi- 
ties and  wounds,  and  pay  proportioned  to  the 
rank  which  they  held  in  the  army.  The  Hotel  is 
capable  of  containing  seven  thousand  inmates, 
but  at  present  there  are  not  more  than  three  thou- 
sand, including  the  out-pensioners. 

Esplanade.  The  Hotel  is  approached  by  an  es- 
planade planted  with  trees,  which  extends  from 
the  quay  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  iron 
gate  of  the  outer  court,  and  measures  one  thou- 
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sand  four  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  It  was  planted  in  175 o,  after 
the  desigos  of  De  Cotte,  superintendent  of  the 
king’s  buildings  and  gardens.  It  is  divided  into 
extensive  grass-plats  by  roads,  which  are  skirted 
by  barriers.  In  the  centre  of  the  high  road,  which 
traverses  the  esplanade  and  forms  a link  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  rue  St.  Dominique,  is  a cir- 
cular basin,  from  the  centre  of  which  formerly 
arose  a fountain,  formed  of  a pedestal  surmounted 
by  the  celebrated  bronze  lion  brought  from  the 
Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  This  trophy  was 
taken  back  tp  Venice  by  the  Austrians,  in  i8i5, 
and  in  its  place  it  is  intended  that  a fountain 
should  spring  in  the  form  of  a wheat  sheaf.  The 
esplanade  is  lighted  by  lamps  supported  by  iron 
rods,  surmounted  by  fleurs  de  lis,  and  inserted  in 
posts  of  granite.  From  this  spot  communications 
are  formed  with  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the 
Boulevard  by  avenues  of  trees.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  Napoleon  to  have  converted  the  espla- 
nade into  a military  elysium.  The  statue  of  every 
ancient  and  modern  hero  was  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  waving  foliage.  This  would  have  com- 
pleted the  sublimity  of  the  establishment. 

Grand  or  Northern  Front.  The  outer  court  is 
surrounded  by  ditches,  and  closed  by  iron  gates 
surmounted  by  the  arms  of  France,  richly  gilt. 
On  each  side  of  the  gates  is  a pavilion  of  stone, 
ornamented  with  military  trophies  and  the  royal 
initials ; one  of  them  serves  as  a guard-house, 
and  the  other  as  a porter’s-lodge.  Upon  each 
platform  behind  the  ditches,  is  a battery  of  six 
twenty-four  pounders,  which  are  fired  upon  grand 
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festivals  and  remarkable  occasions.  The  duty  is 
performed  by  the  invalids. 

The  front  of  the  Hotel  is  six  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  in  length,  it  is  divided  into  four  stories,  and 
presents  three  projecting  masses.  That  in  the 
centre  is  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters,  support- 
ing a grand  arch,  ornamented  with  military  tro- 
phies, in  which  is  a bas-relief  of  Louis  XIV  on 
horseback,  attended  by  Justice  and  Prudence.  This 
‘ bas-relief,  executed  by  Coustou  junior,  was  dis- 
figured at  the  revolution,  but  restored  by*Cartel- 
lier  in  1816.  Upon  the  pedestal  is  the  following 
inscription : 

Ludovicos  Magnus 

MILITIBOS  REGALI  MUNIFICENT! A, 

IN  PEBPETUUM  PROVIDENS, 

HAS  ADES  POSU1T, 

AN.  M.DC.LXXV. 

On  the  sides  of  the  entrance  are  statues  of  Mars 
and  Minerva,  by  Coustou  junior,  and  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  presents  the  head  of  Hercules,  in 
white  marble.  The  number  of  windows  in  the 
front  is  i33,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  fourth  story, 
which  are  dormer  windows,  ornamented  with 
military  trophies  above  the  entablature.  At  the 
extremities  are  two  large  pavilions  crowned  by 
military  trophies  resting  upon  attics,  each  of 
which  is  pierced  by  two  windows.  They  are  ter- 
minated by  square  terraces  surrounded  with  bal- 
conies. In  1800,  the  four  bronze  figures,  by  Des- 
jardins, which  adorned  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV,  in 
the  Place  des  Victoires,  were  placed  at  the  angles  of 
these  pavilions.  The  figures  are  twelve  feet  high, 
and  represent  the  nations  conquered  by  France. 
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CouR  Royale.  This  court,  which  is  three  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  broad,  is  entered  by  a spacious  and  elegant 
vestibule  adorned  with  columns.  It  is  surrounded 
by  four  piles  of  building,  having  projections  in 
their  centre  and  pavilions  at  the  angles.  Each 
pile  is  decorated  with  two  ranges  of  beautifully 
formed  arcades  crowned  by  an  entablature,  and 
terminated  by  windows  ornamented  with  military 
trophies.  At  each  angle  is  a group  of  horses 
treading  the  attributes  of  war  beneath  their  feet. 
Behind  the  arcades  are  spacious  galleries.  Beneath 
the  lower  galleries  is  an  immense  range  of  cellars 
capable  of  containing  four  thousand  pipes  of  wine. 

The  Cour  Royale,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  existence,  is  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  than  the  grandeur 
of  its  proportions.  At  the  bottom  of  the  court, 
in  front  of  the  entrance,  is  the  portico  of  the 
church,  formed  of  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Com- 
posite orders.  It  is  surmounted  by  a pediment 
which  contains  a clock  supported  by  statues  of 
Time  and  Study,  and  is  crowned  by  a small  steeple 
terminated  by  a cross.  The  clock  was  placed  here 
in  1781,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
Lepaute.  By  ascending  the  upper  gallery  the 
works  may  be  seen  through  a window.  It  is  upon 
a horizontal  and  perfectly  symmetrical  plan,  so 
that  the  movement  of  all  the  pieces  may  be  per- 
ceived. It  strikes  the  hours  and  quarters,  and 
gives  warning  before  it  strikes.  It  marks  the  hours, 
days,  and  months,  as  also,  with  the  greatest  pre  - 
cision, the  hours  and  minutes  of  the  true  time,  or 
the  return  of  the  sun  at  the  meridian  of  each  day. 
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Its  movement  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold  Thn 
works  of  this  clock  are  twelve  feet  in  breadth 
and  the  pendulum  is  twelve  feet  long;  and  yet 
such  is  the  perfection  of  its  execution,  that  the 
weight  which  sets  it  in  motion  is  only  five  pounds. 

Interior.  In  the  piles  of  building  to  the  ri"ht 
and  left  on  entering  the  Cour  Royale,  are  fjur 
grand  refectories,  or  dining-rooms,  contiguous  to 
the  galleries  on  the  ground-floor.  Each  of  them 
is  twenty-live  toises  in  length  by  four  in  breadth 
One  is  devoted  to  the  officers,  and  the  three  others 
to  the  sub-officers  and  privates.  These  refectories 
are  ornamented  with  paintings  in  fresco  executed 
by  Martm,  a pupil  of  Vander-MenUn,  represent- 
ing  different  fortified  towns  and  places  in  Flanders 
Holland,  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  Burgundy  etc* 
conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  The  paintings  of  the 
privates1  refectories  were  retouched  in  1820 
Vauthier.  ’ y 

In  the  first  refectory  (on  the  left  of  the  court)  is 
a large  picture  over  the  door,  which  represents 
Louis  *1V  seated  upon  clouds,  surrounded  by  the 
Graces,  and  attended  by  Justice,  Strength,  Prudence 
and  Temperance,  who  put  to  flight  Ignorance  and 
Superstition.  In  a group  of  figures  are  seen  Abun- 
dance and  Munificence,  and  France  in  the  act  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  her 
by  the  monarch.  Above  the  clouds  appears  the 
God  of  Battles  with  the  Genii  of  War,  one  of 
whom  is  measuring  the  earth  with  a compass. 
The  side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  windows  is 
decorated  with  pictures  of  the  taking  of  Cam- 
^ay>  Crh.?fler°y’  Tournay,  Douay,  Bergues,  St. 
Vmox,  Lille,  Furnes,  Courtray,  Alost,  Ouden- 
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arde,  elc.  Over  the  other  door  is  a large  picture 
in  which  Louis  XIV  is  represented  on  horseback, 
followed  by  his  guards,  and  returning  from  his 
conquests.  Before  him  is  Fame  eager  to  pro- 
claim his  deeds  5 and  behind  him  are  Valour  and 
Victory  bearing  palm-branches.  In  the  foreground 
appears  Franche  Comt6  under  the  figure  of  a 
woman  in  chains,  accompanied  by  an  old  man 
in  the  attitude  of  a conquered  enemy.  In  the 
pannels  between  the  windows  are  represented  the 
taking  of  Besancon,  Salins,  Dole,  Gray,  Jouv, 
St.  Laurent  Laroche  and  St.  Anne. 

In  the  second  refectory  (on  the  same  side),  which 
is  much  smaller  than  the  former,  is  a large  picture 
over  the  door  representing  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Holland.  The  King  appears  seated  upon 
a lit  de  justice  attended  by  Reason,  Religion  and 
Justice,  who  seem  to  counsel  him  to  declare  war. 
Pallas  is  at  his  feet  and  the  Muse  of  War  is  draw- 
ing up  the  act  of  declaration.  In  the  foreground 
is  seen  Bellona  preparing  to  deal  around  her 
disorder  and  death.  She  destroys  every  thing 
she  meets,  and  seems  to  contemn  the  cries  of  a 
child  who  runs  after  her.  In  the  back-ground 
is  the  Temple  of  Janus,  from  whence  flock  the 
nations  dismayed  at  the  declaration  of  war.  Peace, 
struggling,  upon  the  ground,  endeavours  to  lift 
up  an  olive  branch,  and  beckons  a Genius  who, 
having  taken  a helmet  and  other  arms,  refuses  to 
listen,  and  runs  to  the  battle.  On  the  side  of 
the  room  opposite  to  the  windows  are  the  taking 
of  Reimberg,  Orsoi,  Wesel,  Fort  de  la  Lippe,  Rees, 
Schin,  Emerick,  Guritz,  Zutphen,  Narden,  Utrecht, 
and  Tiel.  On  the  panels  between  the  windows 
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are  the  taking  of  Graves,  Bommel,  Cr^ve-Coeur, 
Fort  St.  Andrew,  Voorn,  Nimeguen,  Znotxem- 
bourg,  Oudenarde,  Culembourg,  Doesbourg,  Vi- 
anem,  and  Arnheim. 

In  the  third  refectory  (on  the  right  of  the  court), 
over  the  door,  is  a large  picture  of  Louis  XIV  ac- 
companied by  Minerva,  Beliona  and  Victory.  The 
monarch  seetns  to  be  directing  his  course  towards 
the  Meuse,  represented  as  already  subdued,  by  pre- 
senting to  the  king  a star  which  forms  the  arms  of 
the  town  of  Maestricht.  On  the  right  is  the  Rhine 
rendering  homage  to  the  monarch,  and  on  the  left 
is  Europe.  Opposite  the  windows  are  several  pic- 
tures which  represent  the  taking  of  Maestricht, 
the  battle  of  Senef,  the  taking  of  Dinan,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  siege  of  Oudenarde  by  the  combined 
Spanish,  Imperial  and  Dutch  armies,  the  taking 
of  Limbourg,  etc.  Between  each  of  these  pictures 
are  military  trophies.  Between  the  windows  are 
the  taking  of  Joux,  Besancon,  Dole,  Salins,  Lure, 
Vesoul,  and  Fauconnicr.  Over  the  other  door  is 
a large  picture  of  Clemency  seated  upon  military 
trophies,  holding  a Victory  in  her  hand,  with 
this  inscription : — Viet  or  is  dementia. 

In  the  fourth  refectory  (also  on  the  right)  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  King  on  horseback,  giving 
orders  for  the  expeditions  on  his  latter  campaigns. 
Opposite  the  windows  are  pictures  of  the  taking 
of  Valenciennes,  Condd,  Cambray,  Bouchain,  St. 
Omer  and  Aire,  the  Succour  of  Maestricht,  • and 
the  battle  of  Mont  Cassel.  In  the  panels  between 
the  windows  are  the  burning  of  the  bridge  of 
Strasbourg,  the  taking  of  Ypres,  Fort  Rouge, 
Puicerda,  St.  Guilaiiv  Fribourg,  Fort  de  Linck, 
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and  Bouillon,  and  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  near 
Mons.  Above  the  second  door  appears  Louis  XIV 
receiving  the  thanks  of  the  ambassadors  of  Spain, 
Holland  and  Germany,  for  the  peace  which  he 
had  just  made  with  them. 

Colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms. 
The  officers  are  served  upon  plate  and  porcelain, 
at  tables  of  twelve  each.  Their  hour  for  dinner 
is  one  o’clock,  and  for  supper,  seven.  The  sub- 
officers  and  privates  being  very  uumerous  are  di- 
vided into  three  parties  to  take  their  meals,  viz. 
ist  party,  breakfast  ten  o’clock,  supper  half-past 
four:  2nd  party,  breakfast  half-past  ten,  supper 
five  o’clock:  3d  party,  dinner  twelve  o’clock,  sup- 
per, six.  Twelfth  Day  and  St.  Louis’s  Day  are 
festivals  at  the  Hdtcl  des  Invalides,  and  extra  allow- 
ances are  then  granted  to  all  the  inmates.  It  is 
highly  interesting  to  see  those  veterans  seated  at 
their  repasts. 

The  library , founded  by  Bonaparte,  occupies 
the  first  floor  of  the  central  pavilion  of  the  princi- 
pal front.  It  is  richly  ornamented  with  carved 
wood,  and  contains  about  twenty  thousand  vo- 
lumes. From  the  window  a fine  view  is  com- 
manded of  an  avenue  which  is  prolonged  in  the 
Champs  Elyse^s  to  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly.  Under 
a bust  of  the  king  in  white  marble  is  the  following 
inscription: — 

LES  VIEUX  DEFENSECRS  DE  l’etAT 
Elf  OKT  1C!  PEACE  EE  PERE. 

The  library  is  open  to  the  Invalids  daily,  except 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  frdm  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  Council-Chamber  is  contiguous  to  the  li- 
brary. The  King  having  decided,  by  an  ordon - 
nance  of  March  26th,  1823,  that  the  portraits  of  the 
Marshals  of  France  should,  at  their  decease,  be 
removed  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  to  the 
Hutel  des  Invalides,  they  are  placed  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  two  adjoining  rooms,  with  other 
pictures,  till  a gallery  be  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  following  is  their  order: — In  the  first  room, 
1.  The  duke  de  Choiseul.  2.  M.  de  Guibert.  3.  The 
battle  ofRocroy,  by  Bourguignon.  4-  The  battle 
of  Lance,  by  the  same  artist.  In  the  second  room, 
a.  The  duke  de  Coigny,  by  Rouget.  2.  Marshal 
Davoust,  prince  d’Eckmnhl,  by  Gautherot.  5.  Mar- 
shal Lefebvre,  duke  de  Dantzick,  by  Madame  Da- 
vin.  4,  Marshal  Beuruonville,  by  Rattier.  5.  Mar- 
shal Kellermann,  duke  de  Yalmy,  by  Jansiau.  In 
the  council-chartiber  are,  1.  Marshal  Lannes,  duke 
de  Montebello,  by  Paulin-Guerin.  2.  Marshal 
Bessieres,  duke  d’lstrie,  by  Riesner.  3.  Marshal 
Berthier,  prince  de  Neufchatel  etWagram,  by 
Pajol.  4*  Marshal  Brune,  by  Madame  Benoit. 
5.  Marshal  Serrurier.  6.  Marshal  Augcreau,  duke 
de  Castiglione,  by  Robert  Lefebvre.  7.  Marshal 
Masscna,  duke  de  Rivoli,  prince  d’Essling,  by  Gros. 

8.  Marshal  Clarke,  duke  de  Feltre,  by  Descamps. 

9.  Marshal  Perignon,  by  Hennequin.  In  this  room 
are  also  a marble  bust  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  a bust 
of  Vauban,  by  Heraux. 

The  dormitories  are  above  the  refectories,  at  the 
first  and  second  stories,  and  consist  of  eight  spa- 
cious rooms  which  contain  together  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  beds.  They  are  called,  1.  Salle 
de  Louvois.  2.  Salle  d’Haupoult.  3.  Salle  do 

20. 
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Luxembourg.  4*  Salle  de  Mars.  5.  Salle  d’Assas. 
6.  Salle  de  La tour-d’ Auvergne.  7.  Salle  de  Bayard. 
8.  Salle  de  Kleber.  These  dormitories  are  re- 
markable for  their  extent,  order,  and  cleanliness. 
The  other  sleeping  rooms  contain  each  from  four  to 
eight  beds. 

The  kitchens  are  two  in  number,  and  are  situ- 
ated behind  the  refectories  on  the  left.  One  serves 
for  the  officers  and  the  other  for  the  privates. 
Adjoining  them  is  a larder  for  the  provisions  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  day.  Nearly 
a thousand  pounds  weight  of  meat  is  daily  put 
into  the  copper,  and  the  same  quantity  is  used 
for  ragouts.  Twenty-five  bushels  of  vegetables 
are  likewise  consumed  daily.  The  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  dressed  by  economical  furnaces  newly 
constructed,  each  of  which  contains  eight  large 
coppers.  There  are  in  the  kitchens  two  cop- 
pers, each  of  which  w ill  dress  1200  lbs.  of  meat. 

The  Infirmaries  are  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
are  well  aired,  and  possess  every  requisite  depen- 
dence. They  are  seven  in  number,  and  are  known 
by  the  names  of,  1.  Salle  de  St.  Louis.  2.  Salle  de 
St.  Joseph.  3.  Salle  de  la  Yaleur.  l\.  Salle  de  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  5.  Salle  de  la  Victoire.  6.  Salle 
deSt.  Come,  No.  1.  7.  Salle  de  St.  Come,  No.  2. 
Besides  the  rooms  already  mentioned,  there  are 
extensive  offices  commensurate  with  the  magni- 
tude of  this  splendid  establishment.  The  left  wing 
of  the  principal  front  is  occupied  by  the  governor 
and  his  family,  and  the  right  by  the  chief  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  Under  the  roof  to  the  right 
are  a considerable  number  of  models  of  fortified 
places  in  France,  many  of  which  were  taken  away 
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by  the  Prussians.  This  collection  is  not  shown  to 
the  public. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hotel  is  a building, 
called  Batiment  Neuf,  erected  in  1749  by  Louis 
XV,  for  the  residence  of  officers  of  different  ranks. 
It  is  sixty-five  toises  in  length,  by  six  in  breadth, 
and  consists  of  a ground-floor  and  attic.  In  front 
of  this  building  is  a walk  for  the  blind.  There 
are  in  the  establishment  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred men  who  lost  their  sight  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Spain  under  Bonaparte. 

First  Church,  called  Eglise  Ancienne.  This 
church  is  devoted  to  the  officers  and  invalids  of 
the  establishment,  to  which  a rector  and  three 
chaplains  are  attached.  Above  the  principal  en- 
trance, from  the  Cour  Royale,  is  an  organ,  the 
pipes  of  which  are  richly  gilt.  This  church  and 
that  of  the  dome  are  nearly  of  an  equal  length 
from  north  to  south.  The  two  churches  together 
are  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length  and 
about  forty  feet  in  their  least  breadth.  The  first 
church  is  sixty-six  feet  in  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof.  At  the 
northern  extremity  and  on  the  sides  are  galleries 
built  in  eighteen  arches,  ornamented  with  twenty 
Corinthian  pilasters  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  galleries.  Other  pilasters  of  the  same  order 
and  height  coupled  together  form  a semicircle 
towards  the  south,  and  serve  as  a sanctuary  in 
front  of  the  high  altar.  The  greatest  breadth, 
including  the  aisles,  is  nearly  seventy-two  feet. 
The  aisles  and  galleries  -receive  light  by  thirty-six 
windows  exclusive  of  eight  lunetta  above  the  en- 
tablature. The  ceiling  is  of  stone.  It  is  surrounded 
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by  bands  ornamented  with  roses,  jleurs  de  lis,  and 
crowms,  which  rest  upon  pilasters  above  the  cor- 
nice, and  another  band  in  the  centre  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  church.  The  high-altar* 
stands  under  an  arch  sixty  feet  in  height  by 
twenty-four  in  breadth,  which  is  open  between 
the  coupled  pilasters,  and  has  for  its  impost  the 
same  Corinthian  entablature  as  that  which  deco- 
rates the  ceiling.  The  arch  is  ornamented  with 
emblems  of  religion  in  bas-relief.  In  a round 
border  under  the  key-stone  is  a triangle  with 
radii , having  in  the  centre  the  word  Jehovah  in 
Hebrew.  The  triangle,  a symbol  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  has  two  angels  prostrate  at  its  sides.  In 
oval  borders  near  the  imposts  of  the  arch  on  each 
side,  are  military  trophies  with  shields  bearing 
the  arms  of  France.  Two  borders,  between  the 
three  preceding,  contain,  one  the  figure  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  $ and  the  other  the  figure 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Four  large  altar  candle- 
sticks are  represented  on  the  sides  of  each  of  these 
bas-reliefs  in  separate  borders.  A compartment 
of  frames  serves  as  a ground  for  the  different 
ornaments. 

The  sanctuary  is  fifty-four  feet  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  by  thirty-six  in  breadth  from  north 
to  south,  and  seventy-two  in  height  to  the  key- 
stone of  the  ceiling.  Two  female  figures  are  seated 
upon  the  bands  of  each  of  the  lower  windows 


* This  altar  is  placed  with  its  back  to  that  of  the 
second  church  or  dome,  so  as  to  form  one  altar  with 
two  fronts.  As  this  is  one  of  the  principal  ornament!* 
of  the  dome,  we  shall  include  it  in  our  description  of  it. 
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of  the  sanctuary,  by  the  side  of  a bracket,  from 
which  are  suspended  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
figures  of  the  western  window  represent  Charity 
and  Christian  Liberality.  Those  of  the  eastern 
represent  Faith  and  Hope. 

The  pulpit,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Vasse, 
forms  a kind  of  canopy  borne  by  two  palm-trees, 
and  surmounted  by  the  crown  of  France  sup- 
ported by  cherubim. 

Under  the  nave  is  a spacious  vault  in  which 
formerly  the  principal  officers  of  the  establishment 
were  interred.  Governors  alone  are  now  allowed 
to  be  buried  there. 

Upon  the  first  pilaster  to  the  right,  on  entering 
the  nave,  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Count  de  Guibert,  governor  of  the  Hotel,  who 
died  in  1786.  It  consists  of  a pedestal  surmounted 
by  an  obelisk  in  white  veined  marble.  Upon  the 
middle  of  the  obelisk  is  a trophy  composed  of  a 
shield  ornamented  with  Medusa’s  head  crossed  by 
a sword,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a crown  of 
laurel  suspended  to  a patera  by  a sash.  The 
trophy  is  in  bronze  partly  gilt.  Upon  the  pedestal 
is  an  inscription. 

Upon  the  first  pilaster  on  the  opposite  side  is 
the  monument  of  the  duke  de  Coigny,  governor 
of  the  Hotel,  who  died  in  1822.  It  is  of  veined 
marble,  and  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
pilaster.  It  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  two 
lances,  to  the  heads  of  which  are  attached  sabres 
with  the  point  downwards,  supporting  a wreath 
of  cypress.  Above  the  wreath  are  the  arms  of 
the  Duke  in  bronze,  and  below  is  an  inscription. 
This  church  was  formerly  decorated  with  nurne- 
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rous  trophies : the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  three  thousand  colours  were  suspended  from 
the  roof.  On  the  evening  before  the  entrance  of 
the  allied  armies  into  Paris  ((March  3i,  i8r4),  the 
duke  de  Feltre,  Minister  of  War,  ordered  the 
sword  to  be  broken,  and  the  colours  to  be  burnt. 
The  orders  to  that  effect  were  given  thrice  before 
they  were  executed. 

Dome,  or  second  church.  In  front  of  the  dome 
is  a court  or  esplanade,  bounded  by  a ditch 
lined  with  masonry  and  fenced  by  barriers.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ditch  was  formerly  a wooden 
draw-bridge,  which  w as  lowered  when  the  king 
visited  the  church.  From  the  ditch  extends  a line 
avenue,  called  avenue  de  Breteuil,  from  whence 
a noble  view  of  the  building  is  obtained. 

This  dome  is  considered  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  French  architecture.  It  was  erected  after  the 
designs  of  Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,,  and  the  works 
occupied  thirty  years.  This  edifice  is  ranked  with 
those  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul  in  London, 
though  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  latter, 
and  infinitely  below  the  former.  The  building 
presents  a regular  quadrilateral  mass,  which  mea- 
sures twenty-eight  toises  on  each  side.  Its  princi- 
pal frout  is  towards  the  south.  In  the  centre  are 
two  different  orders  of  architecture,  ornamented 
with  columns  and  pilasters,  the  Doric  order  below, 
and  the  Corinthian  above.  An  attic  decorated 
with  pilasters  rises  upon  the  Doric  order  at  the 
extremities,  and  on  the  eastern  and'western  fronts. 
A flight  of  fifteen  steps  leads  to  the  portico,  which 
forms  a projecting  body.  It  is  ornamented  with 
six  Doric  columns,  behind  which  arc  the  same 
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number  of  pilasters.  -Four  of  the  columns  are  in 
front,  and  the  other  two  near  the  church-door. 
Between  four  columns  less  advanced  than  the 
preceding,  are  two  niches,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  white  marble,  one  representing  St.  Louis 
clothed  in  a warrior’s  habit  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Land ; the  other  is  Charlemagne.  Above 
the  Doric  entablature  rise  the  Corinthian  columns 
and  pilasters,  in  a line  with  those  below.  In  front 
of  four  pilasters  of  the  attic  are  statues,  of  which 
those  nearest  the  centre  represent  Justice  and 
Temperance,  and  those  farthest  from  it,  Prudence 
and  Strength.  The  central  projection  is  terminated 
by  a pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  are  the 
arms  of  France.  On  the  sides  are  statues  of  Con- 
fidence, Humility,  Constancy,  and  Magnanimity. 
Round  the  church  is  a stone  balustrade.  At  the 
angles  of  the  building  were  formerly  four  groups, 
in  gilt  lead,  representing  four  doctors  of  the  Latin 
and  four  of  the  Greek  church.  These  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  revolution,  but  have  been  recast, 
and,  when  gilt,  will  be  restored  to  their  former 
situation. 

The  eastern  and  western  fronts  have  each  a 
projecting  body  in  the  centre,  with  tables  bear- 
ing the  entablature,  upon  which  rises  the  attic. 
Four  pilasters  support  a large  pediment,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  are  the  arms  of  France  and 
various  ornaments. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  of  the  principal 
front,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  of 
the  effect  is  lost  by  its  division  into  stories.  The 
dome  is  surrounded  by  forty  Composite  columns 
raised  upon  a basement.  Between  these  columns 
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are  twelve  window's  ornamented  with  cherubim’s 
heads,  and  surmounted  by  a cornice  upon  which 
are  vases  with  two  angels  on  the  sides. 

Above  the  Composite  columns  is  an  attic  deco- 
rated with  twelve  semicircular  windows  orna- 
mented with  festoons  of  flowers.  Eight  scrolls 
in  the  form  of  brackets,  each  ornamented  on  the 
top  with  a cherubs  head,  and  on  both  sides  of 
which  were  colossal  statues,  contribute  greatly 
to  the  embellishment  and  solidity  of  the  attic. 
Between  the  pedestals,  a stone  balustrade  extends 
round  the  dome.  Above  the  cornice  of  the  attic 
are  candelabras,  behind  which  rises  the  summit 
of  the  dome.  The  latter  is  covered  with  lead, 
and  divided  into  twelve  large  compartments, 
adorned  with  military  trophies  in  bas-relief,  and 
above  them,  garlands  and  other  ornaments  of 
metal  gilt.  In  the  midst  of  the  trophies  are 
helms,  in  which  dormer  windows  are  contrived. 
Above  the  dome  rises  a lantern,  encircled  by  a 
balcony,  and  surmounted  by  a spire  and  a cross, 
the  whole  of  which  is  richly  gilt.  The  lantern  is 
pierced  with  four  arches,  and  adorned  with  twelve 
columns. 

In  the  interior,  the  dome  is  supported  by  four 
large  masses,  pierced  with  arches,  so  as  to  afford 
from  the  centre  a view  of  four  round  chapels, 

' separated  from  each  other  by  a Greek  cross.  The 
pilasters  which  adorn  these  masses,  as  well  as 
the  eight  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  are  fluted, 
and  executed  with  great  perfection.  The  columns, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrances  to  the  four 
chapels,  support  upon  their  entablature  four 
galleries,  surrounded  with  gilt  balustrades.  The 
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dome  is  united  to  the  old  church  by  two  round 
sacristies,  and  the  arch  in  which  the  high-altar 
stands.  The  entire  pavement  is  formed  of  beauti- 
ful marble  in  compartments,  inlaid  with  lilies  and 
ciphers,  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  cordon  of 
the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit. 

The  high-altar,  which  was  destroyed  at  the 
revolution,  has  since  been  restored  under  the 
direction  ofBoisehard,  and  forms  a most  magnifi- 
cent object.  It  presents  a front  to  each  church, 
and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  six  columns,  three 
in  the  form  of  a triangle  being  placed  on  each  side. 
The  columns  are  ornamented  with  bands  of  vine- 
leaves  and  wheat-ears,  which  pursue  a spiral  direc- 
tion from  the  base  to  the  capital.  Upon  the  entab- 
lature which  they  bear,  are  six  angels,  by  Marin, 
eight  feet  in  height,  four  of  which  support  the 
drapery  of  a superb  canopy  richly 'adorned  with 
embroidery,  and  looped  up  with  cords.  The  other 
two  angels,  placed  upou  the  columns,  are  turned 
towards  the  tabernacle  and  hold  a censer  in  their 
hands.  Above  the  canopy,  are  two  cherubim, 
holding  a globe  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  altars, 
placed  back  to  back,  are  of  white  marble,  en- 
riched with  bas-reliefs  and  ornaments,  in  bronze 
gilt.  That  which  is  towards  the  dome  is  deco- 
rated with  a large  bas-relief,  representing  Christ 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  adored  by  holy  women, 
who  kiss  his  feet.  The  bas-reliefs  on  each  side 
present  the  attributes  and  ciphers  of  the  king. 
Upon  the  altar  is  a socle  which  serves  for  a taber- 
nacle i the  bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  word 
Jehovah  in  a halo,  surrounded  by  a wreath  of 
vine-leaves  and  wheat-ears.  The  two  sides  of 
part  I.  2 1 
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the  altar  are  decorated  with  lilies  crossed,  so  as 
to  form  a wreath.  The  front  of  the  altar  towards 
the  church  has  a bas-relief,  formed  by  two  palm- 
branches,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  initials 
of  St.  Louis  (S.  L.),  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated. 

The  altar  belonging  to  the  first  church,  being 
lower  by  ten  steps  than  that  of  the  dome,  pre- 
sents a front  of  less  extent  $ consequently  the 
part  which  rises  above  this  altar  forms  a kind  of 
stylobate,  the  ground  of  which  is  divided  into 
lozenges,  enriched  with  fleurs  de  lis,  and  roses  in 
gilt  bronze.  The  tabernacle,  which  is  of  large 
proportions,  is  decorated  with  four  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns.  The  front  and  sides,  of  white 
marble,  are  enriched  with  antique  candelabras,  to 
which  are  attached  wreaths,  of  fruit.  Above  these 
wreaths  are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  pavement  of  the  high- 
altar  is  a beautiful  coloured  marble,  or  mosaic- 
work. 

The  chapels  of  the  dome  are  six  in  number, 
two  of  them,  with  the  great  door  and  the  sanctu- 
ary, form  the  Greek  cross  j the  four  others  are  at 
the  angles.  The  latter,  in  a similar  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  decorated  with  similar  ornaments, 
are  ascended  by  seven  marble  steps.  Their  ele- 
vation is  about  seventy-four  feet  by  a diameter  of 
thirty-six.  Eight  three-quarter  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  raised  upon  pedestals,  have  be- 
tween them  at  equal  distances  three  arches,  three 
niches  and  two  windows,  and  support  an  entabla- 
ture, above  which  is  a kind  of  pedestal  or  attic 
from  which  the  vaulted  ceiling  springs.  The  attic 
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presents  four  groups  of  figures  in  bas-relief,  sur- 
mounted by  escutcheons,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  chapels.  These  bas-reliefs  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  bucklers,  and  olive,  laurel  and 
palm  branches,  intermingled  with  lilies,  roses  and 
other  flowers,  according  to  the  different  symbols 
of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  whom 
the  chapels  are  dedicated.  Above  the  attics  are 
projecting  tablets  supported  by  angels,  and  orna- 
mented with  foliage  and  shell-work. 

The  first  chapel  to  the  right,  on  entering  by  the 
great  door,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine.  It  con- 
tains the  following  pictures  by  Louis  Boullogne, 
viz.  above  the  entrance,  St.  Augustine  preaching  at 
Hipposia,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  Valerius; 
on  the  left,  his  Baptism  ; his  Conversion  ; the  Saint 
on  his  death-bed,  curing  a sick  man ; his  Confer- 
ence at  Carthage  with  the  followers  of  Donatus, 
whom  he  confounds  in  the  presence  of  Marcellin, 
Proconsul  of  Africa ; his  consecration  to  the  epis- 
copal office,  by  Megalius,  primate  of  Numidia: 
the  ceiling  represents  the  apotheosis  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. This  chapel  formerly  possessed  marble  sta- 
tues of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Alypius,  and  St.  Monica. 
It  now  contains  a marble  statue  of  Religion,  by 
Girardon,  and  those  of  St.  Alypius  and  St.  Monica 
in  plaster.  Under  the  windows  are  gilt  bas-reliefs, 
representing  angels,  by  Anselme  Flamant : under 
two  of  the  side  pictures  are  similar  bas-reliefs  by 
the  same  artist.  Over  the  side  entrances  are  two 
medallions  containing  bas-reliefs  in  marble,  by 
Jean  Poultier,  one  representing  St.  Louis  giving 
audience,  and  administering  justice  to  his  people, 
and  the  other,  that  monarch  presenting  to  the  vc- 
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neration  of  the  people  a part  of  the  holy  cross 
which  he  had  brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  bas- 
relief  over  the  opening  leading  to  the  dome,  is  by 
Lapierre,  and  represents  Religion  under  the  figure 
of  a woman  holding  a cross,  and  who  has  near 
her  the  model  of  a church. 

The  next  chapel  is  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Upon 
the  spot  where  the  high-altar  stood,  a monument 
was  erected  to  Marshal  Vauban,  in  1807,  a cen- 
tury after  his  death,  by  the  royal  body  of  engi- 
neers. It  presents  an  obelisk  of'deep  blue  stucco. 
Below  is  a base  of  Serancolin  marble,  upon  which 
is  a white  marble  socle  with  a tablet  of  black 
marble  bearing  this  simple  inscription — Vauban. 
Above  the  socle,  amidst  emblems  of  fortifications, 
rises  a column  in  black  stucco  surmounted  by  a 
funereal  urn  in  white  marble,  which  contains  the 
heart  of  the  Marshal.  The  joining  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  urn  is  covered  with  a bronze  serpent, 
the  emblem  of  immortality.  Upon  the  basement 
are  military  trophies  and  emblems  of  the  dignity 
of  Marshal.  The  chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  in 
depth  by  forty  in  length  and  sixty  in  height.  Two 
arches  lead  from  it  to  the  chapels  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Augustine.  Above  that  which  leads  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Ambrose  is  a bas-relief,  repre- 
senting St.  Louis  giving  orders  for  the  construc- 
tion ol  the  hospital  des  Quinze-Vingts.  That  above 
the  arch  leading  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine  is 
by  Simon  Hurtrelle,  and  represents  the  capture  of 
Damietta.  The  female  figures  upon  the  archivault 
of  the  window  are  Prudence  and  Temperance,  by 
Philip.  Magnier. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Ambrose  is  next  the  sanctuary, 
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and  contains  the  following  pictures,  by  Bon  Boul- 
logne.  Above  the  entrance,  St.  Ambrose  con- 
verting a disciple  of  Arius;  next,  St.  Ambrose 
finding  the  body  of  St.  Nazarius,  martyr 5 his 
Happy  Death;  curing  a Demoniac;  enforcing  pe- 
nitence upon  the  Emperor  Theodosius ; his  election 
to  the  bishopric  of  Milan:  the  ceiling  represents 
St.  Ambrose  conveyed  to  heaven.  In  this  chapel 
were  formerly  statues  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Satire 
and  St.  Marcellina.  Above  the  side  entrances  is  a 
bas-relief,  by  Poultier,  of  St.  Louis  washing  the 
feet  of  a poor  man,  and  one,  by  Philip  Magnier, 
representing  a vision,  in  which  St.  Louis  saw  Jesus 
Christ  under  the  form  of  a child.  The  bas-relief 
above  the  opening  leading  to  the  dome  represents 
Humility.  The  gilt  bas-reliefs  under  the  windows 
and  side  pictures  represent  concerts  of  angels,  by 
Anselme  Flamant,  St.  Omer  and  Hardy. 

The  chapel  next  the  sanctuary  on  the  opposite 
side  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory,  and  contains  the 
following  pictures,  by  Michael  Corneille  : above 
the  entrance,  St  Gregory  distributing  his  goods  to 
the  poor;  next,  St.  Eustache,  having  been  con- 
verted by  St.  Gregory,  burns  what  he  had  written 
upon  the  subject  of  the  resurrection;  Jesus  Christ 
appearing  to  St.  Gregory;  a procession  ordained 
by  St.  Gregory  for  the  cessation  of  the  plague  at 
Rome;  an  angel  appearing  to  St.  Gregory;  the 
translation  of  his  body.  On  the  ceiling  is  the 
apotheosis  of  St.  Gregory.  The  statues  here  arc, 
St.  Gregory,  St.  Sylvia  and  St.  Emiliana,  in  plaster. 
Above  the  entrance  nearest  to  the  sanctuary  is  a 
bas-relief,  by  Lapierre,  of  two  angels  supporting 
a medallion,  which  represents  the  Pope’s  Legate 
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giving  the  Cross  and  his  Benediction  to  St.  Louis, 
upon  his  departure  on  the  Crusade.  Above  the 
opposite  entrance  is  St.  Louis's  marriage,  by  the 
same  artist.  Above  the  entrance  leading  to  the 
dome  is  the  figure  of  Hope,  by  Le  Comte  : the 
gilt  bas-reliefs  under  the  windows  and  side  pictures 
represent  angels  seated  upon  clouds  and  having 
musical  instruments,  by  Poultier. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Theresa  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  contains  the 
monument  of  Turenne,  after  the  designs  of  Le- 
brun, as  it  formerly  stood  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  the 
Museum  of  French  Monuments,  and  afterwards 
erected  at  the  Invalids  in  1799.  This  monument 
represents  the  Hero  expiring  in  the  arms  of  Immor- 
tality, who  crowns  him  with  laurels,  which  she 
lifts  towards  heaven.  At  the  Marshal's  feet  is  an 
affrighted  eagle,  a symbol  of  the  empire  over 
which  Tuxenne  gained  several  victories.  This  grand 
composition,  terminated  by  an  obelisk  in  veined 
marble,  was  sculptured  by  Tuby.  In  front  of  the 
tomb  is  a bas-relief  in  bronze,  representing  the 
battle  ofTurkeim.  Beneath  are  figures  of  Wisdom 
and  Valour,  by  Marsy.  Upon  the  basement  is 
the  simple  inscription — Turenne.  Over  the  arches 
which  lead  to  the  Chapels  of  St.  Gregory  and 
St.  Jerome  are  bas-reliefs.  That  over  the  former 
is  St.  Louis  touching  and  healing  the  sick,  by 
Philip  Magnier.  The  other  is  the  Translation  of 
the  Crown  ol  Thorns  from  Jerusalem  to  Fiance, 
by  \ an  Cleve.  The  two  figures  upon  the  arclii- 
vault  of  the  wiudow  represent  Justice  and  Strength. 

The  next  and  .last  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome. 
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The  pictures  are  by  Bon  Bouilogne,  and  repre- 
sent, above  the  entrance,  St.  Jerome  reprimanded 
by  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  attachment  to  profane 
books  ; next,  the  same  Saint  in  a desert,  afraid  of 
God’s  Judgments  5 his  Death  $ his  Ordination  as  a 
Priest  $ his  Baptism  j his  Visit  to  the  Tombs  of 
the  Martyrs,  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  On  the 
ceiling  is  St.  Jerome  in  Heaven.  The  statues  for- 
merly here  were  St.  Jerome,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Eus- 
tache,  in  marble.  The  present  statues  are  St.  Paul, 
St.  John  and  St.  Eustache,  in  plaster.  The  gilt 
bas-reliefs  under  the  windows  and  side  pictures 
represent  groups  of  prophets,  by  Nicholas  Cous- 
tou.  Above  the  entrance  towards  the  chapel  of 
St.  Theresa  is  a bas-relief  of  two  angels  supporting 
a medallion  in  which  St.  Louis  is  represented  at- 
tending the  sick,  by  Poultier  ; over  the  opposite 
arch  is  St.  Louis,  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Warriors 
slain  during  the  Holy  War,  by  the  same  artist. 
Over  the  opening  which  leads  to  the  dome  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Charity. 

The  four  chapels  just  described  correspond  with 
the  centre  of  the  grand  dome,  which  presents  a 
most  majestic  appearance : its  height  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet,  and  its  diameter  sixty. 
Above  the  great  door  are  the  royal  arms  supported 
by  two  angels,  by  Corneille  Van  Cleve.  Above 
the  openings  of  the  four  chapels  at  the  angles,  are 
bas-reliefs  of  extreme  beauty.  Over  those  ol  the 
chapel  of  St.  Augustine  are  St.  Louis  on  his  death- 
bed receiving  extreme  unction,  by  Corneille  \ an 
Cleve,  and  an  angel  holding  a helmet,  by  Coyse- 
vox.  Over  the  chapel  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Louis 
is  represented  sending  out  missionaries  to  the  In- 
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fidels,  by  Sebastian  Slodtz;  aud  an  angel  bearing 
a buckler,  by  Nicholas  Coustou.  Over  the  chapel 
of  St.  Gregory,  is  St.  Louis  serving  the  poor  at 
table,  by  Legros;  and  an  angel  holding  the  Holy 
Ampulla,  by  Antoine  Flamant.  Over  the  chapel 
of  St.  Jerome  is  the  Pope  pronouncing  his  bene- 
diction upon  St.  Louis  and  his  children,  by  Francis 
Spingola ; and  an  angel  holding  in  one  hand  a 
crown,  and  in  the  other  a flag  enriched  with  fieurs 
de  lis,  by  Corneille  Van  C|evc. 

The  entire  ceiling  of  the  grand  sanctuary  of  the 
dome  is  painted  or  gilt.  Two  magnificent  pro- 
ductions of  Noel  Coypel  lirst  attract  the  attention. 
One  represents  the  Trinity;  the  second,  which  is 
above  the  former,  is  the  Assumption  of  the  "Virgin. 
The  arch  which  forms  a frame  for  these  paintings 
is  richly  sculptured  and  gilt.  This  part  of  the 
church  is  lighted  by  two  windows,  on  the  sides 
of  which  are  figures  of  angels,  with  instruments 
of  music.  The  picture  to  the  right  is  by  Bon 
Boullogne,  and  that  to  the  left  by  Louis  Boul- 
logne.  The  vault  of  the  nave  forms  four  arches, 
in  the  pendentives  of  which,  above  the  galleries 
with  gilt  balustrades,  are  the  four  evangelists,  by 
Charles  de  la  Fosse.  They  are  masterpieces,  and 
being  the  lowest  of  all  the  pictures,  and  in  the 
best  light,  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  remark- 
able. Towards  the  sanctuary  are  St.  Mark  hold- 
ing a pencil,  and  St.  Matthew  holding  a book;  on 
the  opposite  side,  St.  Luke,  with  an  Angel,  hold- 
ing a Crown;  and  St.  John,  with  an  Angel,  hold- 
ing the  Manuscript  of  his  Gospel.  Above  the 
pendentives  are  an  entablature  and  an  attic  in 
mosaic,  ornamented  with  medallions,  m bas-relief* 
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of  twelve  of  the  kings  of  France. * These  portraits 
are  Clovis,  Dagobert,  Pepin  le  Bref,  Charlemagne, 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Charles  le  Chauve,  Philip 
Augustus,  St.  Louis,  Louis  XII,  Henry  IV,  Louis 
XIII  and  Louis  XIV.  These  medallions  are  by 
Bosio,  Taunay,  Rutxhiel  and  Cartellier. 

The  attic  serves  as  a basement  for  twenty-four 
coupled  composite  pilasters,  between  which  are 
windows  richly  ornamented  with  brackets,  from 
which  garlands  are  suspended.  Upon  the  pilas- 
ters rests  an  entablature  from  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  vault  springs.  Arches  ornamented 
with  baskets  of  roses  correspond  to  the  pilas- 
ters beneath.  Between  them  are  twelve  win- 
dows, above  which  are  twelve  pictures  more 
than  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  by  eleven  in 
breadth  at  bottom,  and  about  eight  at  top.  They 
were  painted  by  Jouvenet,  and  represent  the 
twelve  apostles  with  their  attributes,  as  follows  : 
St.  James  the  Elder,  with  an  Angel  before  him  ; 
St.  Andrew,  with  Three  Cherubs;  St.  Paul,  with 
an  Angel  bearing  a Sword  ; St.  Peter,  with  a Cross 
and  Angels;  St.  James  the  Less,  with  an  Angel ; 
St.  Philip,  with  two  Angels  and  a Cross;  St.  Tho- 
mas crowned  by  an  Angel  holding  a Cup;  St.  Jude, 
with  an  Angel  and  Sword ; St.  Simon,  with  an 
A^ngel  and  Saw ; St.  Matthias,  with  Angels  holding 
Axes  and  Crowns;  St.  Bartholomew,  with  an 
Angel  holding  a Cutlass. 

The  cornice  above  these  pictures  is  ornamented 

* At  the  revolution  these  portraits  were  transformed 
into*  those  of  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers,  with 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  among  them.  Upon  restoring 
them,  Pepin  le  Bref  was  substituted  for  Childebei  t. 
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with  vine-leaves,  and  forms  a circular  opening 
forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  is 
seen  a second  ceiling,  which  receives  light  by  win- 
dows not  seen  from  within.  The  painting  of 
tin’s  ceiling,  by  Lafosse,  is  of  vast  extent  and  ad- 
mirable execution.  It  represents  St.  Louis  arrayed 
in  his  royal  robes,  entering  into  glory  amidst 
angels,  and  presenting  to  Jesus  Christ  the  sword 
with  which  he  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.  This  picture  is  fifty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  contains  more  than  thirty  figures  of 
colossal  size. 

The  Hotel  may  be  seen  daily,  from  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  are  in  the  interior  three  guides  to  conduct 
visitors.  The  library  cannot  be  seen  without  spe- 
cial permission  from  the  Governor,  which  must  be 
applied  for  by  letter. 


1 
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Hotel  des  Monnaies, 

Quai  Conti. 

A Mint,  in  the  capital  of  a powerful  state,  holds 
a high  rank  among  the  public  buildings.  There 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  money  was  coined  at 
Paris  under  the  first  race  of  kings  j it  is  certain 
that  it  wras  struck  under  the  second.  The  build- 
ing devoted  to  this  purpose  was  probably  part 
of  the  palais  de  la  oite.  At  a later  period,  after 
the  northern  faubourg  had  been  inclosed  within 
the  city  walls,  the  Mint  was  transferred  to  that 
quarter.  A mint  was  afterwards  established  in 
the  rue  de  la  Monnaie.  This  building  falling  into 
ruins,  the  government  determined  to  pull  it  down. 
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and  erect  a new  mint.  The  site  of  the  H6tel  de 
Conti  having  been  judged  eligible  for  that  purpose, 
its  demolition  was  begun  in  1708.  Plans  were 
furnished  by  Jacques  Denis  Antoine,  and  the  first 
stone  of  the  present  magnificent  structure  was 
laid  on  the  3oth  of  April  1771,  by  the  Abb£ 
Terray,  controller-general  of  the  finances,  as  proxy 
for  Louis  XV.  The  principal  front  is  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  seventy-eight 
in  elevation.  It  is  three  stories  high,  each  story 
having  twenty-five  openings  for  windows  and 
doors.  In  the  centre  is  a projecting  mass,  which 
being  pierced  with  five  arcades  on  the  ground- 
floor,  serves  for  an  entrance,  and  forms  a base- 


ment for  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  These 
columns  support  an  entablature  and  an  attic, 
ornamented  with  festoons  and  six  statues,  placed 
in  a perpendicular  line  with  the  columns.  The 
statues,  which  represent  Peace,  Commerce,  Pru- 
dence, Law,  Strength  and  Abundance,  are  byLe- 
comte,  Pigalle  and  Mouchy. 

The  front  towards  the  rue  Guenegaud  is  three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  iu  length,  and  al- 
though less  ornamented  than  that  towards  the  quay, 
presents  a noble  appearance.  Two  pavilions  rise 
at  its  extremities,  and  a third  in  the  centre  j the 
intermediate  parts  have  only  two  stories j that  of 
the  ground-floor  forms  a basement,  and  the  upper 
story  an  attic.  The  pavilion  in  the  centre,  which 
forms  a projecting  mass,  is  ornamented  with  four 
statues  of  the  Elements,  the  number  of  which  at 
the  time  of  its  construction  was  considered  to  be 
four.  These  statues  are  by  Caffieri  and  Dupre.  In 
this  front  is  a door  by  which  the  workmen  enter. 
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The  central  arcade  of  the  principal  front  leads 
into  a superb  vestibule,  adorned  with  twenty-four 
fluted  Doric  columns.  On  the  right  is  a magnifi- 
cent staircase  decorated  with  sixteen  columns  of 
the  same  order. 

The  plan  of  the  edifice  consists  of  eight  courts, 
surrounded  with  buildings  devoted  to  different 
purposes.  The  court  leading  to  the  vestibule  is 
the  most  spacious,  being  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  length,  by  sixty-two  in  breadth,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a covered  gallery.  The  peristyle  in 
front,  formed  of  four  Doric  columns,  leads  to  the 
salle  des  balanciers,  where  the  coin  is  struck.  This 
room  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  by 
ninety-two  in  breadth  ; the  ceiling  is  supported 
by  columns  of  the  Ti?9can  order.  At  the  bottom 
is  a statue  of  Fortune,  by  Mouchy.  The  architect 
had  the  precaution  to  detach  this  part  of  the  edi- 
fice, in  order  that  the  other  buildings  might  not 
feel  the  effects  of  the  concussion  occasioned  by 
the  stamping  machines.  Over  this  room  is  the 
salle  des  ajusteurs , of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
former,  containing  places  for  a hundred  ajus- 
teurs. Near  it  is  the  chapel,  used  at  present  for 
a workshop.  Several  o.ther  buildings  are  occu- 
pied as  foundries,  rooms  for  flattening  the  metal, 
and  apartments  for  the  superintendent  and  other 
officers  of  the  establishment.  The  room  in  which 
arc  the  mills  for  flattening  the  metal  is  contiguous 
to  the  salle  des  ajusteurs , and  under  one  of  the 
arcades  to  the  right  of  the  court.  Its  interior  de- 
coration consists  of  Ionic  columns ; and  it  receives 
light  from  a cupola  adorned  with  caissons. 

The  cabinet  de  miner alogie  occupies  the  first 
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floor  of  the  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the  front. 
This  cabinet,  formed  by  Lesage,  and  where,  for 
more  than  half  a century,  he  delivered  his  che- 
mical lectures,  is  decorated  with  twenty  Corin- 
thian columns  in  stucco,  of  large  proportions.. 
These  columns  support  a circular  gallery  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs  and  arabesques.  The  cornices, 
door-posts,  and  window-frames  are  enriched  with 
gilt  ornaments.  Round  the  room  are  benches,  and 
glass-cases  containing  the  minerals,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  collections  in  Paris.  This  is  a noble 
room } the  gilding  and  variety  of  colours  with 
which  it  is  set  off,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
concert  or  ball-room.  The  glass-cases  are  filled 
with  specimens  of  minerals,  of  which  the  most 
curious  arc  placed  above  the  grand  saloon.  A stair- 
case opposite  the  entrance  conducts  the  visitor  to 
the  gallery  which  extends  round  the  room,  and 
this  leads  to  a transversal  gallery,  containing, 
amongst  other  articles,  a fine  table  of  granite, 
from  the  Vosges  mountains  in  France,  and  some 
very  curious  shells  and  fossils.  In  the  side  closet 
are  a pair  of  gloves,  made  of  Siberian  asbestos  $ 
several  models  of  breweries  and  furnaces  $ some 
curious  drawings,  amongst  which  is  a correct  re- 
presentation of  the  effect  of  lightning  upon  a wall  j 
and  a marble  table  upon  which  is  a most  extraor- 
dinary and  extensive  collection  of  petrified  plants 
and  reeds.  The  transversal  gallery  communicates 
with  two  side  galleries,  one  of  which  affords  a full 
view  of  the  Louvre,  its  gallery  and  the  Tuileries. 
All  the  specimens  of  French  minerals,  marble,  por- 
phyry, granite,  petrifactions  and  incrustations,  are 
deposited  here  in  glass-cases.  X*vo  cases  contain 
PART  I.  92 
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fine  specimens  of  agates,  cornelians,  amethysts, 
jasper  and  malachites.  There  are  also  a table 
made  of  lava  from  Vesuvius;  a unique  vase  of 
ophite;  a not  less  curious  vase  of  the  calcareous 
sediments  of  the  aqueducts  near  Rome;  a very 
uncommon  table  of  green  Egyptian  marble,  and 
a table  of  rock  granite  with  orbicular  spots  of 
extraordinary  size.  In  one  of  the  cases,  near  the 
entrance,  is  an  enormous  cornua  Ammonia , and  a 
curious  tube,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  gravel 
with  lime  and  iron,  found  in  France. 

The  most  pleasing  objects  to  the  eye  are  in  the 
southern  gallery,  facing  the  court;  the  first  case 
contains  specimens  of  the  most  curious  marbles, 
jasper,  agate,  alabaster,  flint,  and  Egyptian  stones, 
which  present  a variety  of  colours  and  designs. 

In  the  second  case  arc  carbonates  of  every  kind, 
an  abundance  of  lavas  and  volcanic  productions, 
amongst  which  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  con- 
vex alabaster,  resembling  a grotto.  The  third 
case  contains  native  sulphur,  volcanic  stones,  and 
pyrites  of  different  colours.  The  fourth  case  con- 
tains some  rock  crystal  of  Madagascar,  perfectly 
transparent,  an  aggregate  of  rock  crystal,  of  re- 
markable size,  found  in  Dauphiny,  and  a singular 
plate  of  earthen  ware  made  three  centuries  ago, 
presenting  a most  curious  assemblage  of  leaves, 
frogs,  perches  and  pikes,  with  a coiled  snake  in  the 
middle.  In  the  fifth  case  are  specimens  of  va- 
rious curiosities  in  marble.  Near  the  windows 
is  a case  containing  shells,  petrifactions  and  in- 
crustations; a table  of  African  marble,  upon 
which  are  specimens  of  native  salt  ofWilitska,  in 
Poland,  some  of  which  are  worked  as  salt-celjars 
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and  cases,*  a salt  incrustation  resembling  a pear, 
and  a most  curious  aggregate  of  salt  cubes.  There 
is  also  a table  of  red  Sicilian  marble,  which  for 
brightness  and  fineness  is  the  greatest  wonder  in 
the  cabinet.  On  this  table  are  some  specimens 
accidentally  produced  by  chemical  operations, 
such  as  a glass  bloated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
cricket  in  it  when  melted,  and  a bottle  broken  in 
a chemical  process. 

In  the  pavilion  No.  8,  in  the  rue  Guenegaud,  is 
a door  leading  to  the  cabinet  de  la  monnaie  des 
medailles,  which  was  transferred  to  this  edifice 
from  the  Louvre.  It  contains  a complete  collec- 
tion of  all  the  dies  and  punches  of  the  medals 
and  counters  struck  in  France,  since  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  Medals  are  sold  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  establishment.  This  cabinet  is  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
other  branches,  of  the  Mint  are  dependent  upon 
the  Minister  of  the  Finances. 

In  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies  are  performed  all  the 
operations  of  coining,  besides  the  verification  and 
stamping  of  the  gold  and  silver  articles  made  in. 
Paris.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  coins  of  the  realm.  The  quantity 
of  gold  money  coined  in  it  from  the  28th  of 
March,  i8o3,  to  the  3 1st  of  March,  182a,  amouuted 
to  the  sum  of  774,000,000  fr. ; and  of  silver,  to 
594,000,000  fr. 

. England  there  is  only  one  mint  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  France,  besides  the  Hotel  des  Mon- 
naies at  Paris,  there  are  mints  in  twelve  other 
cities  of  France:  viz.  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  la  Ro- 
chelle, Lille,  Limoges,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Nante< 
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Perpignan,  Rouen,  Strasbourg  and  Toulctuse.  Each 
mint  has  its  separate  officers,  but  all  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Administration  des  Mon- 
naies. 

The  Cabinet  de  Mineralogie  is  open  to  the 
public  daily  from  ten  o’clock  till  two.  The  Ca- 
binet de  la  Monnaie  des  Medailles  is  open  from 
ten  to  four.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  permission 
to  see  the  process  of  coining : application  must 
be  made  by  letter  to  Son  Excellence  le  Ministre 
des  Finances. 


Observatory, 

Sec  Scientific  Institutions. 


Hotel  des  Postes  (General  Post-Office), 

Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

This  hotel,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  merely  a large  house,  called  VImage 
Saint  Jacques , belonging  to  Jacques  Rebours,  pro- 
cureur  de  la  ville.  It  was  purchased  and  rebuilt 
by  the  duke  of  Epernon,  and  afterwards  sold  by 
his  son  to  Barlhelemi  d’Hervart,  comptroller-gene- 
ral of  the  finances.  The  latter  nearly  rebuilt  it,  and 
spared  no  expense  to  make  it  a magnificent  habi- 
tation. It  was  remarkable  for  several  works  of 
Mignard,  and  for  a picture  in  the  chapel  by  Bon 
Boullogne.  This  hotel  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  d’Armenonville,  till  it  was  purchased  by  the 
government,  in  1767,  for  the  General  Post-office. 

The  sorvice  of  the  Post-office  in  Paris  is  exterior 
and  interior.  Letters  coming  from  or  going  to  the 
departments  or  foreign  countries  are  carried  to 
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the  General  Post-office,  where  an  administrator  is 
always  in  attendance  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
public.  An  office  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  five  in  the  evening,  for  all  objects  connected 
with  the  establishment.  The  General  Post-office 
has  in  different  quarters  of  Paris  nine  auxiliary 
boxes,  called  bureaux  cTarrondissement ; and  de- 
pendent upon  the  latter  are  two  hundred  and  nine 
boxes  of  the  Petite  Poste.  Besides  these,  there  are 
boxes  at  the  Exchange  ; No.  4,  place  du  Carousel, 
near  the  court;  No.  19,  rue  deVaugirard,  near  the 
Chamber  of  Peers ; and  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  following  list  -will  show  the  situation  of  the 
bureaux  d'arrondissemens,  and  the  number  of  petty 
boxes  dependent  upon  each:  1.  rue  Lenoir  St.  Honore, 
twenty -lour  petty  boxes;  a.  rue  dcs  Tournelles,  thirty- 
one  do. ; 3.  rue  da  Grand  Chantier,  twenty-four  do. ; 
4.  rue  Bergere,  No.  11,  sixteen  do.;  5.  rue  Duphot, 
No.  24,  twenty-four  do.;  6.  rue  de  Verneuil,  No.  20, 
twenty-two  do.  ; ^.rueConde,  No.  24,  twenty  do. ; 8.  rue 
des  Fosses  St.  Victor,  No.  35,  twenty-two  do. ; 9.  rue  Coq 
Heron,  No.  10,  twenty-six  do. 

The  mails  leave  Paris  daily  at  half  past  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  The  last  collection  of  letters  for  the 
day  is  made,  at  the  petty  boxes,  at  five  o’clock;  at 
the  bureaux  d'  arrondissemens,  at  half  past  five;  and 
at  the  Exchange  box  and  General  Post-office,  at 
five.  Letters,  paid  and  unpaid,  to  be  sent  off  the 
same  day  for  foreign  countries,  are  received  at  the 
bureaux  d* arrondissemens till  one  o’cIbck,  and  at  the 
General  Post-office  till  two.  Paid  letters,  to  go  off 
the  same  day  for  the  interior,  are  received  at  the 
bureaux  d'arrondisscmens  till  three  o’clock,  and  at 
the  Post-office  till  four;  and  the  office  for  paid  let- 
ters is  open  from  eight  till  four.  Letters,  called 
lettres  de  Bourse,  destined  for  foreign  countries,  are 
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received  (whether  paid  or  unpaid)  at  the  General 
Post-onice  till  live  o’clock.  These  letters  must  be 
printed  in  French  or  some  other  language  upon 
half  a sheet  of  paper,  and  be  folded  in  a particular 
manner. 

The  post  days  for  England  are  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Fridays,  aud  Saturdays.  Letters  arrive  from 
England  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays.  The  postage  of  an  ordinary  sized  letter 
for  England  is  fourteen  sous,  and  from  England 
twenty-four  sous;  but  the  French  Post-office  go- 
verns its  charges  according  to  the  weight,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a letter  upon  thick  paper  is 
charged  thirty-six  sous,  and  sometimes  forty-eight 
sous.  Besides  the  mails  which  start  in  all  direc- 
tions at  half  past  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  letters 
are  sent  off  at  seven  in  the  morning  for  such  towns 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  as  are  nearest  the 
capital.  At  one  o’clock  letters  are  again  dispatched 
to  the  same  places,  and  to  those  which  are  at  rather 
a greater  distance,  such  as  Pontoise,  Meaux,  Melun, 
Poissy,  etc.  The  towns  which  receive  two  mails  a 
day  dispatch  two  in  return,  which  reach  Paris  at 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  places  which  receive  only  one  mail,  send  off 
one,  which  arrives  at  four  o'clock.  Each  mail 
carries  four  passengers,  who  arc  booked  at  the 
H6tel  des  Posies. 

Journals,  periodical  publications,  and  other 
works,  are  sent  under  a band,  by  post,  at  the  rate 
of  one  sous  per  sheet  for  France,  and  two  sous  for 
foreign  countries,  where  a similar  arrangement 
exists.  These  packets,  which  are  very  convenient 
lor  literary  communications,  are  received  at  the 
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office  till  twelve  o’clock  i,.  wiotcr,  and  one"  in 
summer.  m 

It  is  not  permitted  to  inclose  coin  in  letters 
but  there  is  an  office  where  money  for  any  part 

ThZCVSrC  ,rm'  P?yinf?  percent 

here  is  also  an  office  where  letters  and  packets 

postage  arC  Uken  Care  °f>  on  P»yi»g  double 

Letters  for  the  East  Indies  and  the  French  colo- 
mes  must  he  paid  for,  as  far  as  the  sea-port  a* 
which  they  are  to  be  shipped.  P 

A foreigner  may  have  his  letters  directed  to  him 

fntendTt  ’ n*'  °lher  ^wn  where  he 

Rowing  h,s  passport,  the  letter  will  he  delivered  - 

dreslL  f ^ ^ W3y  is  l°  have  them  ad- 
dressed  to  .a  friend  or  some  established  house. 

There  is  at  the  Post-office,  the  Bureau  de  Rebut 

where  letters  misaddressed  or  unclaimed  remain  * 

certain  time;  after  which  they  are  opened,  and 

destroyed 

.The  Petite  Paste  was  established  in  1760.  The 
number  of  bores  as  we  have  already  stated,  is 
t,vvo  hundred  and  three.  The  letters  for  Paris 
and  the  neighbourhood  are  collected  and  distri- 
ct1 every  two  hours.  The  charge  of  a letter 
by  the  Petite  Poste  is  three  sous. 

The  system  of  the  French  Post-office  is  very 
inferior  to  that  ol  Eng!and,.notwilhstanding  con- 
sidcrable  improvements  have  been  introduced 
Within  the  last  few  years. 
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Imprimerie  Hoy  ale, 

f^ieille  rue  da  Temple. 

This  establishment,  founded  by  Francis  I,  is  the 
finest  and  richest  in  the  world.  Besides  the  charac- 
ters known  by  the  name  of  Grec  de  Garamond , it 
possesses  a splendid  collection  of  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Persian,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopian,  Etruscan, 
Samaritan,  and  other  type.  It  was  first  established 
upon  the  ground-floor  and  entresol  of  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre;  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Hotel  de  Toulouse  (now  the  Banque  de 
France),  and  finally,  in  1809,  t0  that  part  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Soubise  which  has  its  entrance  in  the 
Vieille  rue  du  Temple.  This  building  was  erected 
in  1712,  and  is  commonly  called  Palais  Cardinal , 
from  its  having  been  built  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
into  whose  family  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  had  pre- 
viously passed.  The  front  towards  the  court  is 
very  plain;  that  towards  the  garden  is  decorated 
with  a projection  formed  on  the  ground-floor  of 
four  Doric  columns,  and  at  the  first  floor  of  four 
Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  an  attic,  and  termi- 
nated by  a pediment. 

When  Pius  VII  visited  this  establishment  in  1804, 
tw  o hundred  and  thirty  presses  were  set  to  work, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  presented  him 
the  Lord’s  prayer,  in  as  many  languages,  from  He- 
brew to  the  languages  of  savages.  The  compli- 
ment intended  to  be  .paid  to  the  Pope  upon  this 
occasion  was  not  well  judged,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a great  part  of  the  characters  with 
which  the  impression  was  made,  had  been  taken 
from  the  Propaganda  of  Rome. 
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Al  the  Royal  Printing  office  there  are  now  two 
hundred  presses;  of  which  eighty  are  in  activity. 
The  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  employed  in 
the  establishment  is  between  four  and  live  hun- 
dred. The  annual  expense  is  about  1,800,000  fr., 
and  the  quantity  of  paper  used  annually  is  about 
eighty  thousand  reams. 

To  visit  the  Royal  Printing  office,  application 
by  letter  must  be  made  to  Monsieur  ie  Dirccteur. 


Archives  du  Rojaume , 

Hotel  de  Soubise, 

Rue  du  Chaume. 

The  Hotel  de  Soubise,  in  which  the  Archives 
of  the  kingdom  are  deposited,*  was  built  upou  the 
site  of  an  hotel  which  belonged  to  the  Connitable 
de  Clisson.  The  lime  when  it  took  its  present 
name  is  unknown.  It  was  alterwards  possessed 
by  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  and  be- 
came, in  1697,  the  property  of  the  Duke  de  Ro- 
han. The  front  is  composed,  at  the  ground-floor, 
of  sixteen  coupled  columns  of  the  Composite  or- 
der; eigh^of  which  form  a projection  in  the  centre, 
and  are  surmounted  by  eight  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  crowned  by  a pediment.  The  other 
columns  oflhe  ground-door  support  statues  of  the 
four  seasons,  and  groups  of  children,  sculptured 
by  Lorrain;  above  the  pediment  are  statues  of 

41  The  archives  deposited  here  are  charters,  laws,  cotr- 
stitutions,  etc.  The  judicial  archives  are  at  the  Saintc- 
Chapelle. 
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Strength  and  Wisdom.  The  court,  186  feet  in 
length  by  120  in  breadth,  is  elliptical,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a covered  gallery  formed  of  fifty-six 
coupled  columns,  of  the  Composite  order.  The 
principal  door  is  decorated  without  and  within 
with  coupled  columns.  The  vestibule  and  stair- 
case are  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Brunetti. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  most  ancient  ar- 
chives of  the  kingdom  of  France  are  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Till  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  the 
French  kings  were  accustomed  to  take  with  them 
in  their  campaigns  their  most  precious  effects,  and 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  Augustus  hav- 
ing been  defeated  by  Richard,  King  of  England,  at 
the  battle  of  Freteval,  near  Venddme,  about  the 
year  1 194 , all  his  baggage  was  taken , together  with 
the  archives,  which  were  transported  to  London, 
and  have  remained  there  since  that  period. 

Those  which  are  still  left,  however,  are  extremely 
valuable,  and  may  be  seen  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days, from  nine  o'clock  till  three.  None  of  the 
manuscripts  are  allowed  to  be  touched  without 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


Hotel  du  Tresor  Royal! 

The  royal  treasury  occupies  a building,  situated 
at  the  corner  formed  by  the  rue  Vivienne  and  the 
rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs.  This  building,  toge- 
ther with  the  structure  now  occupied  as  the  royal 
library,  formed  originally  an  immense  hotel,  which 
cardinal  Mazarin  bought  of  Jacques  Tubeuf,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  des  Coirfptes.  Its  extent  ein- 
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braced  the  entire  space  between  the  rue  Vivienne, 
the  rue  de  Richelieu , the  rue  Neuve  dcs  Pelits- 
Champs  , and  the  rue  Colbert.  Cardinal  Mazarin  • 
having  married  his  niece  Hortensia  de  Mancini,  in 
1661,  to  the  duke  de  la  Meilleraie , constituted  him 
his  sole  heir  and  residuary  legatee,  upon  condition 
of  bearing  his  arms  and  name.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  cardinal  the  palace  was  divided.  That  part 
towards  the  rue  de  Richelieu  (now  the  Bibliotbeque 
Royale),  came  into  the  possession  of  the  marquis 
de  Mancini,  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  and  was  called 
1 lStel  de  Severs.  The  other  part,  facing  the  rue 
Vivienne,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  duke  de  Mazarin 
(de  la  Meilleraie),  and  bore  the  name  of  Hotel  de 
Mazarin , till  1719,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  re- 
gent and  given  to  the  India  Company.  The  Ex- 
change was  afterwards  established  there,  previous 
to  its  being  occupied  as  the  royal  treasury.  When 
the  new  structure  in  the  rue  de  Rivoli  is  finished, 
it  will  form  at  once  the  royal  treasury  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Minister  of  Finances.  The  present 
treasury  will  then,  it  is  supposed,  be  annexed  to  the 
royal  library.  Till  1826  the  Royal  Treasury  pos- 
sessed a dependence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rue 
Vivienne,  which,  before  the  revolution,  served  as 
stables  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  has  been  con- 
verted into  shops  and  private  houses,  and  the  Ga- 
lerie  Colbert  opened  through  the  court.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  ornamented  passages  in  Pa- 
ris. It  consists  of  a spacious  rotundo  ; from  which 
one  branch  leads  into  the  rue  Vivienne,  and  an- 
other into  the  rue  iNeuve  des  Petits  Champs. 
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2(>4  BANQUE  DE  FRANCE. 

Banque  de  France  * 

Rue  de  la  V ril/iere. 

The  hotel  in  which  the  Bank  is  established  long 
served  as  the  habitation  of  noblemen  before  it 
became  an  edifice  of  public  utility.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1620,  for  the  duke  de  la  Vriliiere,  by 
Francis  Mansart.  In  point  of  design  it  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  interesting ; it  is  built  on  an  irregular 
piece  of  ground,  and  extends  from  the  rue  des 
Bons  Enfans,  to  the  rue  Baillif.  The  Count  de 
Toulouse  having  purchased  it  in  1713,  caused  great 
additions  and  embellishments  to  be  made,  and  it 
assumed  his  name.  At  the  death  of  the  Count  de 
Toulouse,  it  passed  to  the  Duke  de  Penthievre, 
who  possessed  it  till  it  became  national  property. 
In  181 1,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Bank  of  France,  when 
considerable  alterations  were  made  in  it  under  the 
direction  of  Delannoy  $ the  chief  of  which,  at  least 
in  a public  point  of  view,  was  the  formation  of  the 
principal  entrance  towards  the  Place  des  Victoires . 
This  entrance  is  decorated  with  Ionic  pilasters, 
and  surmounted  by  statues  of  Prudence  and  In- 
dustry. On  each  side  are  bas-reliefs;  one  repre- 
senting Mercury,  and  the  other  Plenty  presenting 
a crown.  Upon  the  walls  which  communicate 
with  the  two  wings  are  escutcheons  formed  of 
cornucopia;,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a cock. 
The  numerous  and  spacious  apartments  which  it 
contains  were  formerly  decorated  with  a profusion 
of  ornaments.  The  paintings  of  a picture  gallery 
formed  by  the  Count  de  Toulouse  were  destroyed 

* for  commercial  transactions  of  the  Bank,  see  page  60. 
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at  the  revolution,  but  the  ceiling,  which  is  very 
beautiful,  still  exists. 


La  Bourse  (the  Exchange), 

Place  de  la  Bourse. 

9 

Most  of  the  large  towns  of  Europe  have  an  edifice,  un- 
der the  name  of  Exchange,  consecrated  to  public  com- 
mercial operations,  and  it  generally  corresponds  with 
the  opulence  and  commercial  importance  of  the  town 
where  it  is  situated.  By  a fatality  difficult  to  conceive, . 
the  capital  of  France,  so  rich  in  public  buildings  of  every 
other  description,  was  lont;  destitute  of  so  usef  ul  a struc- 
ture. The  exchange  of  Raris  was  first  established  in 
J 7^*4*  *n  die  ancient  HAtel  de  Mazarin,  rue  Vivienne,  now 
the  Royal  Treasury.  During  the  revolution  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chwch  des  Petits  Peres,  then  to  the  gaferie 
de  P'irginie,  Palais  Royal,  next  to  a temporary  building 
in  the  rue  Feydeau,  and  lastly  to  the  majestic  structure 
where  it  is  now  established.  The  hours  of  business  are 
from  two  to  five. 

The  want  of  an  edifice  specially  devoted  to  commer- 
cial operations  was  much  felt;  and  the  suppression  of 
the  convent  des  Fillcs  St.  Thomas  afforded  a site  in  every 
respect  adapted  for  such  a construction.  M.  Brongniarcl 
was  charged  to  furnish  plans  for  an  Exchange,  and  the  ’ 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  3^th  of  March,  1808.  The 
works  proceeded  with  activity  till  1614.  when  they  were 
suspended;  they  were  subsequently  resumed,  arid  this 
sumptuous  structure  was  completed  in  1826.  Brongniard 
dying  in  i8t3,  the  works  proceeded  under  the  direction 
of'  Labarre.  * 

The  form  of  the  Exchange  is  a par^lelogram  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a peristyle  of  sixty-six  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and  an  attic,  and 
forming  a covered  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  a flight 
of  steps  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  western  front. 
This  gallery  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  the  subjects  of 
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which  relate  to  commerce  and  industry.  Over  the  en- 
trance is  inscribed  : 

BOURSE  ET  TRIBUNAL  DE  COMMERCE. 

The  roof  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  entirely  formed 
of  iron  and  copper. 

The  Salle  de  la  Bourse , in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
on  the  ground-floor,  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in 
length,  by  seventy-six  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by 
arcades,  the  basements  of  which,  as  well  as  the  sides  of 
the  room,  are  formed  of  coloured  marble.  Between  the 
arcades  are  inscribed  in  bronze  letters  the  names  of  the 
principal  mercantile  cities  in  the  world.  The  roof, 
which  rises  in  a coving  form,  has  a large  sky-light  in 
the  centre,  by  which  light  is  admitted.  It  is  remarkably 
rich  in  sculpture,  and  is  adorned  with  monochrome 
paintings  of  a grey  colour  ( chiaroscuro ),  in  imitation  of 
marble  bas-reliefs,  the  figures  of  which  are  about  ten  feet 
in  height.  Their  number  is  sixteen,  five  on  each 
side,  and  three  at  each  end.  They  wwe  executed  by 
M.  Abel  de  Pujol  and  M.  Meynicr.  The  subjects  are  as 
follows  : — On  the  left  or  Worth  side,  Commercial  France 
accepting  the  Tribute  of  the  four  parts  of  the  World — 
Europe — Asia — the  town  of  Nantes — that  of  Rouen.  In 
front  of  the  principal  entrance:  The  King  of  France  pre- 
senting the  new  Exchange  to  the  City  of  Paris — the  town 
of  Lille — that  of  Bordeaux.  On  the  right : The  Union  of 
Commerce  and  the  Arts  giving  birth  to  the  Prosperity  of 
the  8tate — Africa — America — Lyons— Bayonne.  Above 
the  entrance:  The  City  of  Paris  receiving  from  the  Nymph 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Genius  of  the  Ourcq  the  Productions 
of  Abundance — Strasbourg  — Marseilles.  All  these  pic- 
tures arc  of  admirable  execution,  and  equally  excel  in 
purity  of  design  and  elevation  of  style.  The  pavement 
of  this  room,  which  w.ill  contain  two  thousand  persons, 
is  entirely  of  marfcle.  At  the  extremity  is  the  hall  of  the 
agens  de  change , having  a double  entrance  by  a flight 
of  steps  at  the  back.  To  the  right  of  the  salle  de  la 
Bourse  are  rooms  for  the  committee  and  syndicate  of  the 
a gens  de  change,  and  the  courtiers  de  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  hafl  of  meeting  for  the  latter.  The  grand 
staircase  and  rcgistcr-oflice  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce 
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occupy  the  left  side.  On  the  first  story,  a gallery  ex- 
tends round  the  salle  de  la  Bourse , as  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  serves  for  a communication  to  the  different 
rooms,  all  of  •which  display  appropriate  ornaments.  The 
grand  staircase  leads  to  the  salte  des  Pas  Perdus,  an 
anti-chamber,  and  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  To  the 
right  and  over  the  vestibule,  are  rooms  belonging  to  the 
tribunal. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  rooms  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  the  communications  are  easy  and  well  ar- 
ranged; but  on  the  outside  the  covered  walks  are  too 
narrow. 

If  the  entire  plan  of  the  Bourse  be  executed,  the  rue 
Vivienne  will  be  prolonged  to  the  boulevard. 


Ecole  Roy  ale  Militaire. 

Louis  XIV  distinguished  his  reign  by  erecting 
an  asylum  for  wounded  or  infirm  warriors;  Louis 
XV  shed  lustre  on  his  by  forming  an  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  young  officers.  By 
an  edict  of  1751,  the  latter  monarch  declared  that, 
wishing  to  give  the  nobility  new  proofs  of  his 
affection,  he  intended  to  found  a school  fpr  the 
gratuitous  education  of  five  hundred  young  gentle- 
men, to  be  chosen  from  the  sons  of  poor  noblemen, 
preference  being  given  to  those  who,  having  lost 
their  fathers  in  the  field,  were  considered  as  chil- 
dren of  the  state.  A certain  number  of  foreign 
or  national  boarders  were  also  admissible  into 
the  school,  upon  paying  two  thousand  livres. 
The  Royal  Military  School,  which  occupied  ten 
years  in  building,  was  commenced  in  1762,  after 
the  designs  of  Gabriel,  to  whom  it  does  the  great- 
est honour.  The  various  buildings  and  courts 
occupy  a parallelogram  of  i3qo  feet  by  780.  The 
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courts  and  corridors  are  called  after  the  names  of 
officers  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  viz. 
Cour  Fraineau,  Cour  Gamier,  Cour  Morlan,  Cour 
Roederer,  Cour  Jaquelot,  and  Corridor  de  Lille, 
Corridor  Labbey,  Corridor  Benoit,  and  Corridor 
Foubert.  The  principal  entrance  is  towards  the 
place  de  Fontenoy.  It  presents  two  courts  sur- 
rounded with  buildings;  these  were  formerly 
hidden  by  the  adjacent  houses,  which,  in  1789, 
were  pulled  down  and  palisades  erected  in  their 
place.  The  first  court  which  is  a square  of  four 
» hundred  and  twenty  feet,  leads  to  a second,  called 
the  Cour  Royale,  forming  a square  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet.  The  buildings  of  the  second 
court  are  surrounded  by  a gallery,  formed  of 
Doric  columns.  The  principal  mass  displays  a 
row  of  Ionic  columns  above  those  of  the  Doric 
order;  and  in -the  centre  is  a projecting  body  or- 
namented with  Corinthian  columns,  which  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  second  story,  and  are  croWned  by  a 
pediment  and  an  attic.  In  this  court  was  a statue 
of  Louis  XV.  *by  Lemoine,  which  was  broken  to 
pieces  at  the  revolution.  The  pediments  of  the 
wings  were  formerly  painted  in  fresco  by  Gibelin, 
who  first  introduced  that  style  of  painting  into 
Paris,  but  these  no  longer  exist. 

The  front  towards  the  Champ  de  Mars  presents 
two  rows  of  windows,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
one.  The  central  projection  is  de|prated  with 
Corinthian  columns,  which  embrace  the  two 
stories,  and  support  a pediment,  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs,  behind  which  rises  a quadrangular 
dome  terminated  by  a spire.  To  the  height  of 
the  first  story  the  columns  are- fluted,  and  at  this 
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point  is  a balcony  where  the  royal  family  take 
their  seals  when  present  at  grand  reviews.  In 
the  centre  is  a vestibule  adorned  with  four  ranges 
of  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  four  niches. 
Upon  the  staircase,  previous  to  the  revolution,  were 
statues  of  the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg,  by  Mouchy ; 
the  Viscount  deTurenne,  by  Pajou;  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  by  Rolland  ; and  the  Marshal  de  Saxe,  by 
d’Huet.  On  the  first  floor  is  the,  salle  da  conseil , 
adorned  with  military  emblems  and  pictures,  by 
Lepan,  representing  the  battles  of  Fontenoy  aud 
Lawfeld,  and  the  sieges  of  Tournay,  Fribourg,  and 
Menin.  In  two  adjoining  rooms  are  eight  pictures 
by  different  masters.  The  chapel  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent, and  much  resembles  that  at  Versailles,  al- 
though less  sumptuous.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  twenty  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  valuable  paintings  which  it  possessed  were 
destroyed  at  the  revolution.  On  Sundays  mass 
is  celebrated  here  three  times.  In  front  of  the 
dome  is  a clock  by  Lepaute,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Time  and  Astronomy.  The  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  Minister  of  war,  ordered  an  Observatory 
to  be  established  in  this  edifice  in  1768,  and  the 
celebrated  astronomer  de  Lalande  was  charged 
to  carry  the  project  into  execution.  He  caused 
a part  of  the  wing  to  the  left  of  the  first  court, 
to  be  raised  two  stories,  and  had  constructed  a 
mass  of  masonry  for  bearing  a telescope,  and  a 
wall  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  for  receiving 
a mural  quadrant.  The  Observatory  was  abo- 
lished shortly  afterwards,  but  it  was  re-established 
in  1788,  by  order  of  the  Minister  Segur,  and  still 
exists,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  astrono- 

25. 
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mer.  In  one  of  the  courts  is  an  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, worked  by  two  horses,  which  sets  in  mo- 
tion four  pumps,  and  supplies  forty-four  hogs- 
heads of  water  per  hour. 

The  military  school  was  suppressed  in  April 
1788,  by  a decree  of  the  council,  and  the  pupils 
were  distributed  in  regiments  and  colleges.  In 
the  same  year  this  edifice  was  one  of  the  four 
structures  destined  to  replace  the  hospital  of  the 
Ildtel  Dieu,  and  the  architect  Brougniard  was 
charged  to  make  the  necessary  alterations.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution,  the  Ecole  Militaire  was  trans- 
formed into  barracks  for  cavalry.  Bonaparte  after- 
wards made  it  his  head  quarters.  It  now  forms 
barracks  for  the  royal  guards,  and  contains  three 
regiments,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  infantry  and  cavalry.  Being  ne- 
glected, the  building  and  ornaments  go  to  decay 
daily. 

For  permission  to  visit  the  £cole  Militaire,  ap- 
ply by  letter  to  Monsieur  Charles  Comte  de  Beau- 
mont, Gouvemeur  General.  To  see  the  Observa- 
tory, apply  to  M.  Bustraft,  Mernbre  de  f Academie 
des  Sciences,  who  resides  upon  the  spot. 

Champ  de  Mars.  Between  the  Ecole  Militaire 
and  the  Seine,  is  the  Champ  de  Mars,  an  immense 
field  belonging  to  that  establishment.  It  forms  a 
regular  parallelogram  of  2,700  feet  by  1 ,320.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ditches  lined  with  stone  and  has 
four  rows  of  trees  on  each  side.  The  sloping 
embankments,  extending  its  whole  length,  were 
formed  by  the  population  of  Paris  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ranks  in  1790,  for  the  celebrated  Fete  dc 
>a  federation,  which  took  place  on  the  i^lh  of 
I',  when  an  altar,  called  Vautel  de  la  patrie. 
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was  erected  in  the  centre,  and  Louis  XVI,  seated 
in  a superb  amphitheatre  in  front  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  made  oath  to  •maintain  the  new  consti- 
tution. More  than  Sixty  thousand  persons  were 
constantly  at  work  till  the  embankments  were 
completed.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is  now  appro- 
priated to  military  manoeuvres  and  reviews.  The 
horse-races  for  the  department  of  the  Seine  are 
also  held  there  annually  in  September.  In  front 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
and  beyond  it  a spot  on  which  the  foundations  of 
a Palace  for  the  King  of  Rome  'now  duke  de 
Reichstadt),  son  of  Bonaparte  and  Maria  Louisa, 
were  laid  in  1810.  The  gardens  and  grounds  Were 
to  have  extended  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which 
would  have  become  an  appendage  to  the  palace. 
To  execute  this  project,  it  was  intended  to  have 
removed  the  barrier  of  Passy,  and  the  interme- 
diate barriers  between  that  and  the  barrier  de 
Neuilly,  and  to  have  placed  them  nearer  to  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  ground 
has  been  planted  in  regular  walks,  and  a S it  forms 
a gentle  ascent  from  the  quay,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  may  be  placed  there  to  obtain  a view 
of  fetes  and  reviews  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronnc, 

• iVo  a,  rue  liergere. 

Formerly  there  existed  near  the  Louvre  a build- 
ing where  the  furniture,  jewels,  etc.  of  the  crown 
were  deposited.  In  1760,  when  the  two  edifices 
were  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  Louis 
XV,  that  nearest  to  theTuileries  was  destined  to 
receive  these  valuable  objects.  At'  the  revolution. 
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the  articles  deposited  at  the  Garde  Meuble  were  of 
immense  value.  In  the  night  of  September  16, 
179a,  a robbery  was  committed,  but  most  of  the 
stolen  objects  were  afterwards  recovered.  The 
most  costly  articles,  however,  were  dispersed  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  that  period.  Under  Napoleon 
the  building  in  the  place  Louis  XV  was  devoted  to 
the  residence  and  offices  of  the  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine, and  the  Garde  Meuble  was  established  at 
No.  6,  rue  des  Champs  Elysees,  from  whence  it 
was  removed  in  1826  to  where  it  is  at  present.  The 
articles  deposited  here  are,  in  general,  furniture 
more  or  less  ornamented,  consisting  of  beds,  draw- 
ers, secretaries,  tables,  etc.  which  being  piled  to- 
gether without  order  in  small  rooms,  give  them 
the  appearance  of  a broker’s  shop.  Another  room 
surrounded  with  glass  cases,  containing  basons, 
ewers,  etc.  resembles  a china  shop.  The  jewels 
are  particularly  worthy  oT  attention.  The  crown 
is  covered  with  diamonds,  relieved  from  distance 
to  distance  by  superb  sapphires.  On  the  summit 
appears  .the  beautiful  diamond,  weighing  nearly 
five  hundred  grains,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
regent.  There  are  also  a sword  with  a hilt  covered 
with  diamonds;  another  sword,  the  sheath  of 
which  is  richly  set  with  diamonds  in  Jleurs  des  lis, 
two  superb  maces,  the  insignia  of  numerous  orders , 
among  which  is  that  of  the  Garter;  complete  pa- 
rures  of  diamonds  and  emeralds,  diamonds  and 
rubies,  diamonds  and  turquoises,  diamonds  and 
sapphires,  and  pearls,  besides  a great  number  of 
buttons,  wheat  ears,  buckles,  clasps,  etc.  covered 
with  diamonds.  There  are  also  two  curious  tables 
inlaid  with  fine  wood,  ivory,  and  mother  of  pearl; 
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some  beautiful  vases,  two  curious  cradles,  a pair 
of  magnificent  candelabra  of  glass,  ornamented 
with  brass ; a plateau  with  dishes,  vases,  etc.  of 
rich  cut  glass  adorned  with  or  molu;  an  orrery, 
several  marble  and  other  tables,  particularly  one 
representing  a map,  and  some  of  petrified  wood 
highly  polished 5 a curious  small  cannon  of  po- 
lished iron  drawn  by  ivory  horses,  the  harness  of 
which  is  of  gold  studded  with  jewels.  In  the 
Garde  Meuble  the  antiquary  will  be  gratified,  and 
the  general  tourist  will  find  enough  to  repay  him 
for  the  visit,  if  he  can  obtain  admission,  for  which 
he  must  apply  to  the  intendant. 

■ ' 

Hotel  de  la  Legion  d’ Honneur, 

Rue  de  Bourbon. 

This  edifice  was  built  in  1786,  after  the  designs 
of  Rousseau,  for  the  Prince  de  Salm,  whose  name 
it  bore.  The  entrance  towards  the  rue  de  Bour- 
bon presents  a triumphal  arch  decorated  with  Ionic 
columns,  and  a peristyle  of  the  same  order,'  on  the 
sides  of  the  arch  are  two  galleries,  leading  to  pa- 
vilions forming  the  wings,  the  attics  of  which  are 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  by  Roland.  The  pe- 
ristyle terminates  in  a front  decorated  with  Corin- 
thian columns,  of  large  proportions,  forming  a 
portico,  under  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  vesti- 
bule. Upon  this  front  is  the  inscription — 

HOSNUJR  ET  PATR1E. 

The  front  towards  the  quai  d’Orsay  is  enriched 
with  ornamental  joints.  In  the  centre  is  a cir- 
cular projecting  mass,  decorated  with  columns 
which  support  a balustrade  crowned  by  six  sta- 
tues. The  apartments  of  this  hotel  arc  decorated 

V ' 
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with  elegance  and  simplicity,  either  with  stucco, 
paintings,  or  wainscotting,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  different  rooms.  The  principal  sa- 
loon, which  looks  to  the  river,  is  in  the  form  of 
a rotunda,  the  diameter  of  Tyhich  is  forty  feet. 
The  ceiling  is  decorated  with  a has-relief  in  gri- 
saille, on  a mosaic  of  gold.  The  Prince  de  Salm 
having  been  beheaded  in  1793,  his  hotel  was 
drawn  for  by  lottery,  and  a journeyman  hair- 
dresser obtained  the  winning  number. 

The  Legion  of  Honour  was  created  by  a law  of 
May  tylh,  1802,  and  its  inauguration  was  cele- 
brated on  the  14th  of  July,  i8o3.  The  H6tel  de 
Salm  was  chosen  for  this  new  order,  and  a happier 
selection  could  not  have  been  made. 

Strangers  are  allowed  to  visit  the  hotel,  by  ap- 
plying at  the  porter’s  lodge.  V 


Arsenal , 

See  BiblioOikque  de  Monsieur. 


Hotel  du  Timbre _, 

flue  de  la  Pair. 

■ The  Stamp-Office  occupies  a part  of  the  con- 
vent des  Capucines.  This  ruinous  building  is 
screened  from  public  view  by  a plain  front,  pre- 
senting merely  a wall,  terminated  by  a Doric  en- 
tablature and  pierced  by  a single  arched  door.  It 
has  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a public  building. 


Hotel  des  Gardes  du  Corps > 

()uai  d'fjrsajr. 

This  immense  pile,  designed,  under  the  reign 
Napoleon,  b,  Clnrke,  duke  de  Feltre,  Minister 
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war,  is  in  the  most  miserable  style  of  architecture, 
and  presents  no  ornaments  except  the  arms  of 
France  in  bas-relief  over  the  principal  entrauce. 
The  supporters  of  the  shield  are  two  colossal 
female  figures  in  a sitting  posture.  One  is  Fame, 
blowing  a trumpet  and  holding  a crown;  the 
other  is  France  leaning  upon  a sceptre  and  hold- 
ing a branch  of  laurel  in  her  right  hand.  These 
figures,  by  Taunay,  are  remarkable  for  grandeur 
of  position,  correctness  of  form,  and  the  good 
style  of  the  draperies. 

Hotel  du  Ministere  des  Affaires 

Etrangeres  , ' 

iVo.  14,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  office  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  for  many  years  at  the  Hdtel  Galifet,  l\o.  84, 
rue  du  Bac.  In  1821,  the  government  purchased 
the  Hotel  Wagram  of  the  heirs  of  Marshal  Ber- 
thier,  Prince  of  Wagram,  where  the  minister  now 
resides  and  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
transacted.  The  passport  office  is  open  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

A magnificent  building,  after  the  designs  of 
Bonnard,  was  begun  upon  the  quai  d’Orsay, 
under  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  but  the  works  have 
been  discontinued  since  i8i3.  The  principal  front 
is  intended  to  consist  of  a centre  and  wings  orna- 
mented with  two  orders  of  architecture,  which 
are  carried  round  the  other  side  of  the  building, 
in  imitation  of  the  Farnesc  palace  at  Rome.  The 
ground- floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  offices,  and 
the  first  floor  to  be  occupied  by  the  minister. 
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and  twelve  ditto  ; Lourcine,  eight  hundred  and 
forty  ditto;  MoufTetard,  rue  MoufFetard,  six  hun- 
dred and  three  ditto  ; College  de  Lisieux,  rue  St. 
Jean  de  Beauvais,  six  hundred  and  fourteen  ditto; 
College  de  Gervais,  rue  du  Foin,  St.  Jacques, 
eight  hundred  and  eight  ditto;’  Celestins,  rue  du 
Petit  Muse,  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  cavalry; 
rue.de  Crenelle,  faubourg  St.  Germain,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  ditto.;  EcoleMilitaire,  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirty  - five  infantry  and 
cavalry.  P elites  Casernes. — Grille  Cbaillot,  one 
hundred  and  forty  infantry  of  the  royal-guards; 
Pavilion  de  Sully,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ditto; 
Montaign,  ninety  ditto ; l’Estrapade,  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  ditto ; rue  Rousselet,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  ditto;  Yieux  Arsenal,  one  hundred  and 
sixty -nine  infantry  of  the  line;  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  veterans;  Seminaire 
St.  Louis,  rue  d’Enfer,  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
ditto ; Petit  Luxembourg,  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
cavalry  of  the  royal-guards  ; Parc  de  Greneilc,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  ditto. 


Ateliers  de  Sculpture , . 

Quai  ties  Involutes . 

In  this  establishment  there.are  always  to  be  seen 
works  of  sculpture  ordered  by  the  government,  in 
different  states  of  forwardness,  which  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  strangers.  For  tickets  of 
admission,  application  must  be  made  at  the  Direc- 
tion des  travaux  des  Monumens  publics , No.  29, 
rue  de  1 Universite,  or  By  letter  (post  paid)  ad- 
dressed to  Monsieur  le  Directeur. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


PRIVATE  HOTELS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


% , . * 

* m 

It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  in 
Loudon,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  to  give  the  name  of 
. Inn  or  Hotel  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility;  for 
Gray’s  Inn,  Fumival’s Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Clifford’s 
Inri,  and. others,  now  devoted  to  the  education  of 
law  students  previous  to  their  being  called  to  the 
bar,  were  originally  the  residences  of  Lords  Gray, 
Furnival,  Lincoln,  and  Clifford.  This  denomina- 
tion has  quite  fallen  into  disuse  in  London, 
but  is  still  preserved  in  Paris,  where  the  principal 
' houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  called  hotels, 
and  the  term  is  even  applied  to  some  of  the  public 
buildings.  The  plan  ol  the  principal  private  man- 
sions or  hotels  in  Paris  is  very  different  from  those 
ol  London.  The  house  is  seldom  to  be  seen  from 
the  street,  being  almost  always  situated  between 
a court- yard  and  a garden,  and  separated  from 
the  street  by  lofty  walls  and  gates,  generally 
* adorned  with  some*  order  of  architecture.  On 
each  side  of  the  court  are  the  offices,  coach-house 
and  stables.  The  garden  is  often  extensive,  and 
some  of  the  hotels  are  truly  magnificent. 

In  the  hotels  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  the  gj  *avc  and  severe  style  of  archi- 
tecture. prevailed,  of  which 'some  models  have 
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been  left  by  Delorme,  Bullant,  and  Ducerceau. 
The  same  style  was  generally  preserved  by  Des- 
brosses  and  Mansart.  Under  Lonis  XV.  the  archi- 
lecture  of  private  buildings  degenerated,  but  the 
interior  distribution  attained  improvements  which 
have  continued  to  augment  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  new  quarters  of  Paris  a considerable 
number  of  hotels,  erected  by  architects  still  living, 
combine  a new  and  varied  style  of  decoration 
with  a commodious  distribution  of  the  interior. 


Hotel  de  St.  Aifpian , 

JVo.JUj.,  rue  St.  Avoye. 

This  ancient  hotel,  which  in  succession  has 
borne  the  names  of  Montmorency,  d’Avaux,  and 
ile  Memes,  was  built  by  Le  Muet,  and  is  now  the 
mairie  of  the  seventh  arrondissernent . The  gate  is 
adorned  with  a cornice  and  pediment.  The  court, 
in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  is  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  raised  on  a socle,  and  crowned 
by  a balustrade.  The  gate  and  court  produce  a 
line  effect;  the  architecture  is  pure,  and  of  line 
proportions.  The  vestibule  is  decorated  with  Ionic 
pilasters  and  eight  niches.  The  grand  staircase  to 
the  left,  skirted  with  square  balusters,  is  of  stone. 
It  is  crowned  by  a cupola,  round  the  base  of  which 
is  a gallery.  The  front  towards  the  garden  pre- 
sents several  small  projections,  rendered  necessary 
perhaps  by  the  irregularity  of  the  ground.  All 
the  windows  are  adorned  with  pediments.  The 
appearance  of  this  hotel  has  been  much  injured  by 
the  erection  of  several  small  buildings  towards 
the  court  and  the  garden,  without  respecting  the 
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architecture ; aud  the  finest  rooms  have  been  di- 
vided  by  partitions.  The  garden  is  large,  and  orna- 
mented in  a picturesque  style. 

• 

Hotel  t VAumont , 

iVo.  9,  rue  de  Jouy. 

This  hotel  was  built  after  the  designs  of  F.  Man- 
sart. The  architecture  towards  the  garden  is  of 
line  proportions.  On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
apartments  is  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus,  by  Le- 
brun. 


Hotel  Beaumarchais , 

Porte  St.  Antoine. 

This  truly  magnificent  hotel,  upon  which  such 
vast  sums  were  expended  by  the  celebrated  Beau- 
marchais, was  entirely  demolished  in  18*23,  pre- 
vious to  which  period  it  had  been  purchased  by 
the  city  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  upon 
its  site  a junction  canal  between  the  moat  of  the 
Bastile,  and  the  basin  de  la  Yiliette.  The  works 
arc  already  considerably  advanced.  The  canal 
will  have  on  each  side  a street  skirted  with  im- 
mense storehouses  for  salt. 


Hotel  de  Beauveau, 

Place  de  Beaweau. 

This  hotel  was  built  by  de  MeziAres.  The  en- 
trance is  ornamented  with  columns. 
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Hotel  de  Biron, 

No.  4 if  rue  de  V arennes,  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

This  hotel,  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris,  is  occupied 
as  a convent.  The  garden  is  immense,  extending 
along  the  boulevard  deslnvalides,  from  the.  rue  de 
Varennes  to  the  rue  de  Babylone.  At  the  extiemity 
of  the  garden  is  a Calvary,  from  which  rises. a cross 
with  the  figure  of  Christ,  thirty  feet  in  height. 


Hotel  de  la  Reine  Blanche , 

No.  18,  rue  du  Foin  St.  Jacques. 

This  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
ip  the  thirteenth  century,  and  exhibits  remains  of 
tjhe  luxury  of  the  times  when  it  was  built.  The 
gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule  is  of  a later 
period.  Although  repaired  and  white-washed, 
traces  of  its  antiquity  may  still  be  seen. 


Hotel  Borghese , 

No.  3g,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

This  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Princess 
Pauline,  sister  of  Bonaparte,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  British  ambassador. 


Hotel  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Bourbon , 

No.  a3,  rue  de  f^arennes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  agreeable 
situation  than  that  of  this  hotel,  which  was  con- 
structed by  Brongniard  in  that  excellent  style 
which  characterises  his  productions. 

24. 
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Hotel  Bretonvilliers  > 

No.  i,  rue  Jirelonvilliers , tie  St.  Ijouis. 

The  architect  of  this  hotel  was  Dueerceau,  who 
built  it  for  the  president  Ragois  dc  Bretonvilliers. 
The  apartments  were  extremely  magnificent,  and 
contained  paintings  by  the  first  masters.  It  has 
been  partly  demolished,  and  that  still  existing  is 
occupied  as  a brewery,  but  enough  remains  to  in- 
dicate its  former  splendour. 

Maison  Le  Bran , 

No.  4,  rue  du  Gros  Chenet. 

This  house  was  built  by  Raymond,  a few  years 
before  the  revolution.  The  front  is  plain,  but 
the  court  is  richly  decorated.  It  is  round,  and 
the  terrace  wall,  which  faces  the  vestibule,  pre- 
sents niches  in  which  are  antique  statues  : some 
larg^  trees  rise  above  this  decoration,  and  pro- 
duce a charming  effect.  It  possesses  a picture 
gallery,  very  tastefully  ornamented,  in  which 
paintings  for  sale  were  formerly  exhibited. 

Hotel  de  Bmnoy, 

No.  49,  me  du  Faubourg  St.  Honore. 

This  elegant  edifice,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
lofty  trees,  has  the  appearance  of  a temple  ra- 
ther than  a private  house.  It  consists  of  a single 
story  formed  of  seven  arcades,  above  which  ex- 
tends a frieze  in  bas-relief.  A peristyle  of  six 
fonic  columns  of  slender  proportions,  i*aised>  on 
steps,  is  crowned  by  the  statue  of  Flora.  The 
architecture,  however,  being  at  once  graceful  and 
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simple,  is  generally  admired.  The  entrance  is  by 
a long  passage,  which  leads  to  the  court:  the  two 
wings  contain  staircases  and  vestibules  ; the  front 
towards  the  court  is  adorned  with  rustics.  The 
interior  contains  six  principal  rooms.  The  saloon 
is  decorated  with  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  and  the 
vaulted  ceiling  exhibits  a good  painting  by  Vin- 
cent. Two  wings  project  into  the  garden,  and 
are  composed,  to  the  right,  of  a boudoir  and  a 
library  j to  the  left,  of  a bath  and  a study.  From 
a broad  terrace,  is  a descent  into  the  garden,  and 
the  view  from  it  extends  over  the  Champs-Elysees, 
which,  being  separated  from  the  house  merely  by 
a ditch,  seem  to  form  only  one  property. 

The  Hotel  de  Brunoy  is  occupied  by  the  Prin- 
cess Bagracio,  who  does  not  allow  it  to  be  shown 
to  strangers. 

Hotel  de  Bullion , 

No.  3,  Hue  Jean  Jacques  HousScau.  • . 

This  hotel  was  built  about  the  year  i65o,  by 
Claude  de  Bullion,  superintendent  of  the  finances. 
The  architecture  is  very  indifferent.  It  has  been 
long  inhabited  by  private  individuals.  Two  gal- 
leries, which  were  painted  anddecorated  byVouet, 
Blanchard,  and  Sarazin,  have  been  destroyed.  This 
hotel  is  now  the  principal  mart  in  Paris  for  the 
sale  of  effects  of  every  description. 


Maison  Callet, 

No . 5,  rue  flu  Monl  Parnassc. 

This  house,  built  in  1777,  by  the  architect  whose 
name  it  bears,  is  situated  between  a courl  and  a 
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garden.  The  two  frpnts  are  of  pure  and  correct 
architecture.  The  principal  eutrance  presents  four 
Ionic  columns,  above  which  is  a large  bas-relief. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  vestibule,  the  staircase  winds 
round  a statue  which  receives  a brilliant  light 
from  above.  The  fine  garden  attached  to  the 
raaison  Callet  has  recently  been  sold  in  lots. 


Motel  de  Camavalet, 

No.  37,  rue  Culture  St.  Catherine. 

This  hotel  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monu- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  ejection  was 
successively  entrusted  to  Bullant  and  Ducerceau, 
and  it  was  afterwards  thoroughly  repaired  under 
the  direction  of  Francis  Mansart.  The  sculpture 
with  which  it  is  richly  adorned  is  by  J.  Goujon. 
The  building  to  the  street  is  raised  one  story  only 
above  the  ground-floor.  It  has  five  windows  in , 
front,  and  presents,  at  the  extremities,  two  pro- 
jecting pavilions  crowned  with  pediments.  The 
ground-floor,  adorned  with  vermiculated  rustics, 
forms  the  basement  of  a range  of  coupled  Ionic 
pilasters,  which  decorate  the  first  story.  The  door 
is  situated  in  a circular  niche,  surmounted  by  a 
cornice  in  the  form  of  a pediment.  Under  the 
arch  is  a shield  surrounded  by  ornaments;  on 
the  key  stone  is  a small  figure,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  door  a Lion  and  a Leopard.  Above 
the  cornice  of  the  basement  are  two  allegorical  • 
figures  in  bas-relief  representing  Strength  and  Vi- 
gilance. Bound  the  court  are  twelve  large  figures 
in  bas-relief,  of  which  four,  representing  the  Sea- 
sons, arc  jpmarkuble  for  that  beauty  of  design  and 
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execution  which  distinguish  Goujon's  works.  The 
eight  others  are  inferior,  and  their  authors  are 
unknown. 

The  hotel  de  Carnavalet  is  remarkable  for  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  celeb^ted  Madame  de 
Sevignc  and  her  daughter  theCountess  de  Grignan. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  the  ficole  des  Ponts  et  Chaus- 
s^es.  Strangers  are  not  admitted  into  the  interior, 
but,  upon  applying  to  the  porter,  may  enter  the 
court  to  examine  the  fine  sculpture. 


Mai  son  des  Carneaux,  or  de  la.  Cou- 
ronne  d’Or, 

No.  ii,  rue  des  Bourdonnais. 

This  is  a curious  monument  of  the  architecture 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  purchased,  in 
1 363,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  King 
John,  and  to  him  must  be  attributed  the  con- 
struction of  those  spires,  turrets,  and  open  galle- 
ries, by  which  it  is  distinguished.  The  Gothic 
staircase  to.  the  left  on  entering,  is  extremely  curi- 
ous. Though  disfigured  by  modern  repairs,  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  elegant  architecture  are  still  en- 
tire, and  there  is  perhaps  no  ancient  building  in 
Paris  the  ornaments  of  which  are  wrought  with 
greater  delicacy.  This  house,  which  has  been  in- 
habited by  several  illustrious  personages,  now 
bears  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Crown. 


Hotel  Chanisotj 

No.  45,  Rue  St.  Louis,  tie  St.  Louis. 

The  architecture  of  the  buildings  which  sm- 
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round  the  courts  of  this  hotel  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. 

Hotel  de  Chatlllon, 

• No.  i3a,  rue  du  Bac. 

This  hotel,  built  by  L’Assurance,  pupil  of  Jules 
Hardouin  Mansart,  is  now  a convent. 

Hotel  de  Clunj3 

No.  i4,  rue.  des  Mathurins  St.  Jacques. 

This  hotel,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  was  built, 
n i5o5,  by  Jacques  d’Amboise,  Abbot  ofCluny, 
on  a part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  architec- 
ture of  that  period  remaining  in  Paris  The  vault 
of  the  chapel,  which  is  richly  decorated,  rests  on 
a single  column,  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Dif-  ' 
lcrent  statues  which  adorned  the  outside  have 
been  destroyed,  but  the  delicately  w rought  niches 
still  remain.  A few  years  ago  the  beautiful  en- 
trance was  deprived  of  its  ornaments.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  now  used  as  a Printing  Office. 

M.  Belin,  who  occupies  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  takes  pleasure  in  show- 
ing it  to  strangers. 

Maison  Colbert , 

No.  14,  rue  des  Bats. 

Although  within  a few  years  called  after  Ins 
name,  this  house  wTas  never  occupied  by  Colbert. 

The  Trouts  towards  the  court  are  decorated  with 
several  bas-reliefs  admired  by  artists.  On  the 
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south  side  is  one  representing  Ceres,  Peace  and 
Abundance,  and  another  in  which  a Philosopher 
is  conversing  with  one  of  his  disciples.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  court  are  three  bas-reliefs;  one  * 
represeuts  Vulcan  making  a car;  at  his  knees  is 
Cupid,  and  at  his  side  are  two  Women,  one  of 
whom  carries  a book,  and  the  other  a sceptre. 
The  second  bas-relief  is  composed  of  three  female 
figures,  with  various  attributes;  a child  is  at  their 
feet.  The  third  represents  the  Muse  of  History 
writing,  under  the  dictation  of  a woman  with 
wings  on  her  head.  Another  side  of  the  court  is 
adorned  with  Apollo,  surrounded  by  six  Muses;  in 
the  bas-relief  to  the  left  are  the  three  other  Muses, 
and  in  that  to  the  right  are  Homer  and  Virgil. 
This  house  has  recently  been  white-washed,  and 
the  bas-reliefs  painted  yellow,  by  which  their  line 
effect  is  considerably  diminished. 


Hotel  du  Controleur  General, 

JVo.  40,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs. 

This  spacious  structure  was  erected  after  the 
designs  of  Louis  Levau,  by  Hugues  de  Lionne, 
secretary  of  state.  In  1703  it  was  purchased  by 
Louis  Phelipcaux  de  Pont  Chartraiu,  chancellor  of 
France,  was  afterwards  appropriated  as  a resi- 
dence for  ambassadors  extraordinary;  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  became  the  dwelling  of  the 
minister  of  the  finances.  The  grand  staircase  was 
ornamented  with  an  iron  railing  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  garden  was  very  extensive.  During 
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the  administration  of  M.  de  Calonne,  it  was  em- 
bellished with  many  rare  and  valuable  objects  of 
art,  particularly  a splendid  collection  of  pictures 
of  the  three  schools.  Many  of  the  pictures  and 
statues  have  been  transferred  to  the  royal  museum 
at  the  Louvre.  This  house  has  recently  been  pulled 
down,  aud  the  Passage  de  Choiseuil  ana  other 
buildings  erected  on  its  site. 


Hotel  de  Craufurd, 

No.  21,  rue  d' Anjou  St.  Honor e. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  hotels  in  Paris, 
and  is  shown  to  strangers  when  Madame  Crauf urd 
is  at  Paris. 


Hotel  Denon , 

No.  5,  quai  V oltaire. 

This  hotel,  once  inhabited  by  the  scientific  Egyp- 
tian traveller,  Baron  Denon,  was  celebrated  for  its 
collection  of  antiquities.  The  Baron,  in  the  most 
obliging  manner,  showed  to  strangers  not  only  his 
own  cabinet,  but  Marshal  Soult’s  valuable  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  when  the  latter  was  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Denon  collection  has  been  sold  since  the 
Baron’s  death  ; but  Marshal  Soult  takes  pleasure  in 
conducting  visitors  through  his  rooms,  No.  57, 
rue  de  lTJniversit6. 


Maison  Le  Doux, 

Hue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere. 

C7 

This  house  was  built  by  Le  Doux,  in  1780.  for 
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his  own  habitation*  The  front  presents  a base- 
ment, forming  a terrace,  behind  which  rise  the 
first  and  second  stories.  The  portico,  formed  of 
lour  Doric  columns,  has  a pretty  appearance,  and 
the  house,  though  not  large,  is  commodious. 


Hotel  du  Prince  d’Eckmuld, 

No.  107,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

This  hotel,  lately  called  Hdtel  Monaco,  was  for- 
merly devoted  to  the  reception  of  oriental  am- 
bassadors. Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  d’Eckmuhl, 
died  here  in  1823.  The  hotel  is  now  let  to  private 
families. 


Hotel  Pgerton, 

No.  335,  rue  St.  Hanoi  e. 

This  hotel  was  built  by  Henry  Pussort,  coun- 
cillor of  state,  and  uncle  of  the  celebrated  Colbert. 
It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Adrien  Maurice, 
duke  de  Noailles,  and  was  called  Hotel  dc  Noaillcs. 
The  grand  entrance  is  decorated  with  two  Ionic 
columns  which  support  a balcony,  an  attic,  and 
an  entablature.  At  the  bottom  of  the  court  is 
a peristyle,  composed  of  six  Doric  columns  and 
ornamented  with  four  niches.  The  apartments  of 
this  hotel  are  splendid.  Under  Napoleon,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Prince  Lebrun,  duke  of  Placentia 
and  arch-treasurer  of  the  Empire.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Francis  Egerlon,  earl  of  Bridgewater, 
w ho  possesses  a curious  collection  of  manuscripts, 
particularly  of  letters  written  by  great  men. 
part  1.  25 
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Hotel des  Fcnnes  (formerly  de  Seguier ), 

No.  55,  llue  de  Crenelle  St.  Honore. 

This  hotel  has  been  the  habitation  of  princes 
and  several  illustrious  personages.  In  1 57S  it  be- 
longed to  Francoise  d’Qjrleans,  widow  of  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  first  prince  of  Conde.  In  1612,  it  was 
the  property  of  the  due  de  Bellegarde,  who  re- 
built and  enlarged  it,  after  the  designs  of  Ducer- 
ceau.  The  new  constructions  were  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  time,  of  bricks 
connected  by  stone  bracings.  Pierre  Seguier,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  having  purchased  this  hotel  in 
1 633,  added  to  it  two  spacious  galleries,  which 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  Vouet.  It  was 
in  this  hotel  that  Seguier  received  the  artists  and 
learned  men  of  his  time}  and  the  French  Aca- 
demy having  chosen  him  for  their  president,  after 
the  death  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  hifc  house  became 
the  place  of  assembly  for  that  distinguished  body 
till  1673,  when  Louis  XIV  granted  them  a hall  in 
the  Louvre. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
farmcrs-gencral  of  the  taxes  purchased  this  hotel 
for  their  meetings  and  offices}  and  continued  pro- 
prietors of  it  down  to  the  revolution,  when  it 
became  private  property.  The  only  part  of  the 
old  building  still  remaining  is  the  principal  en- 
trance and  the  left  wing,  which  may  be  easily 
known  from  the  new  constructions.  It  is  now 
occupied  as  a diligence  office,  warehouses,  a print- 
ing office,  etc. 
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Hotel  du  Cardinal  Fetch, 

No.  70,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin. 

Cardinal  Fesch  expended  an  immense  sum  in  the 
construction  of  this  mansion,  which  is  entirely 
built  of  free-stone.  The  front  next  the  garden 
has  a hundred  windows.  The  staircase  is  re- 
markably grand.  The  apartments,  which  are  nu- 
merous and  magnificent,  were  formerly  adorned 
with  valuable  sculpture  and  antiques,  which  were 
sold  in  the  beginning  of  1824* 


Maison  St.  Foix,  or  Hotel  d’ Osmond, 

No.  8,  rue  Basse  du  Rempart , Boulevard  des  Capucincs . 

This  splendid  mansion  was  built,  in  1776,  hy 
Brongniard,  but  has  since  undergone  material 
alterations.  The  vestibule  towards  the  court  is 
fine,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a mag- 
nificent and  richly  decorated  staircase  terminated 
by  a cupola.  A communication  with  the  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor  is  formed  by  means  of  a 
gallery  which  extends  round  them.  The  apartments 
are  very  spacious  5 and  on  the  ground-floor  arc  ex-  - 
tensive  offices.  Two  terraces,  round  the  court,  are 
on  a level  with  the  first  story,  from  which  a grand 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  garden.  The  front  on 
this  side  presents  a single  story  with  five  windows  ; 
it  is  adorned  with  rustics,  and  crowned  by  an 
Ionic  cornice.  Above  three  windows  in  the  centre, 
is  a large  bas-relief.  Those  at  the  extremities  are 
decorated  with  two  Ionic  columns,  surmounted 
by  figures.  The  front  towards  the  court  presents 
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a single  story  having  seven  windows  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs,  and  is  decorated  with  eight  three- 
quarter  Doric  columns.  The  two  wings  pro- 
jecting to  the  street  form  pavilions,  adorned  with 
Ionic  columns,  crowned  by  a pediment.  Jn  the 
right  wing  is  a magnificent  chapel.  From  the 
boulevard,  this  facade  produces  a very  striking 
effect.  The  countess  d’Osmond,  ihe  prcscut 
proprietor  of  the  maison  St.  Foix,  forbids  it  to  be 
shown  to  the  public.  Since  in  her  possession,  the 
interior  of  the  hotel  has  been  repaired  and  embel- 
lished in  the  most  magnificent  style. 


Hotel  Frascati, 

No.  108,  Hue  de  Richelieu. 

This  was  originally  a public  garden,  and  is  now 
a gaming-house,  which  may  be  considered  the 
second  in  Paris  in  point  of  respectability , as  the 
company  is  select , and  the  persons  frequenting  it 
generally  venture  high  stakes.  Ladies  are  ad- 
mitted here,  and  balls  and  suppers  are  occasionally 
given.  Buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  upon 
the  garden.  Upon  the  Opera-House  in  the  rue  de 
Richelieu  being  closed,  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  construct  a new  house  upon  the  site  of  this 
hotel. 


Maison  da  Chanoine  F albert, 

No.  1,  tjuai  dc  la  Cite , at  the  corner  of  the  rue  des 

Chanties. 

Two  ancient  medallions  in  the  wall,  represent- 
ing Eloisa  and  Abelard,  once  distinguished  the  houao 
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ofilie  atrocious  Canon  Fulbert,  so  often  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  those  unfortunate  lovers,  but  at 
tiie  revolution  they  were  broken  to  pieces.  A 
short  time  ago,  the  house  being  under  repair,  a 
curious  escutcheon  was  discovered  containing 
portraits  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  which,  accord- 
ing to  connoisseurs,  are  of  a perfect  resemblance. 
The  present  proprietor  has  caused  the  following 
inscription  to  be  placed  over  the  door: 

Ce  fut  ici  la  deraeure  d’Helo'ise  ct  Abailard  cn  l’annto 

M.C.XVIJL 


Hotel  de  Galifet, 

, JYo.  84,  rue  du  Bac. 

This  hotel  was  built  in  1785,  after  the  designs 
of  Legrand,  for  the  marquis  de  Galifet,  to  whose 
heirs  it  now  belongs.  It  was  long  occupied  as  the 
residence  and  offices  of  the  minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  whilst  that  post  was  held  by  prince 
Talleyrand  considerable  alterations  were  made  in  it. 
The  situation  of  this  hotel  is  remarkably  hue,  the 
apartments  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  the  ex- 
terior architecture  is  .rich.  Being  found  too 
small  and  inconvenient  for  the  Foreign  depart- 
ment, the  minister  removed,  in  i8ai,  to  the  Hotel 
Wagram,  rue  INcuvc  des  Capucincs,  which  had 
been  bought  for  that  purpose  by  the  government. 


Hotel  de  Mademoiselle  Guimard, 

JYo.  9,  rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'slnlin. 

This  house,  built  by  Lc  Doux,  for  a celebrated 
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daucer  at  the  opera-house,  whose  name  it  bears, 
is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  distribution. 
The  portico  is  decorated  with  four  columns,  above 
which  is  a beautiful  grdup  in  Conflans  stone,  re- 
presenting Terpsichore  crowned  on  earth  by 
Apollo.  The  figures,  which  are  six  feet  in  height, 
are  by  Le  Comte,  who  also  executed,  in  the  recess 
behind  the  columns,  a superb  bas-relief,  twenty- 
two  feet  in  length  by  four  in  height,  representing 
the  triumph  of  Terpsichore.  The  nymph  is  seated 
in  a car  drawn  by  Cupids,  and  preceded  by  Bac- 
» chantes;  the  Graces  attended  by  Music  follow  the 
car.  Two  Fauns,  playing  on  cymbals,  indicate  a 
dance  in  character.  ^Behind  the  group  is  a fine 
deini-cupola  ornamented  with  caissons.  Above 
the  entrance  is  an  elegant  small  theatre,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  was  painted  by  Taraval. 


Hotel  d’Hollande , 

No.  5i,  lrieille  rue  da  Temple. 

This  hotel,  built  after  the  designs  of  Cottard,  is 
remarkable  for  its  interior  decorations.  On  the 
great  door  next  the  court  is  a bas-relief,  by  Reg- 
naudin,  representing  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking 
a wolf,  and  found  by  Faustula,  which  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

Hotel  de  Jassaud , 

No.  22,  Rue  des  Prdtres  St.  Paul. 

This  was  formerly  a palace  belonging  to  queen 
Blanche.  Notwithstanding  the  considerable  re- 
pairs that  this  structure  has  undergone,  there  are 
in  the  first  court  a very  curious  cornice  and  tur- 
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ret.  The  architecture  of  the  second  court  is  in  . 
high  preservation.  The  small  front  is  decorated 
in  the  style  of  the  arts  at  the  period  of  their  re- 
vival. The  piers  of  the  windows  present  cariatides 
sculptured  with  good  effect.  The  porter  readily 
accompanies  visitors  desirous  of  examining  the  re- 
mains of  this  hotel. 


Tour  St.  Jean  de  Latran, 

Place  Cambrai,  rue  St.  Jacques. 

We  shall  here  notice  a square  tower  of  remote 
antiquity,  situated  on  the  montagneSt.  Genevieve, 
near  the  place  Cambrai.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  part  of  a palace  inhabited  by  Clovis,  and 
would  be  much  more  interesting  in  appearance 
if  it  were  not  surrounded  by  mean  houses. 


Hotel  Kunski,  * 

No.  io3,  Hue  St.  Dominique . 

This  hotel  possesses  little  attraction  in  its  ex- 
terior, but  nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
its  interior  decorations. 


Hotel  Lambert , 

No.  2,  rue  St.  Louis,  lie  St.  Louis. 

The  Isle  St.  Louis , which  is  now  covered  with 
houses  and  skirled  with  quays,  was  originally 
called  Isle  aux  V aches;  a name  given  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Isle  Notre  Dame , of  which  it  was  a 
dependence.  Henry  I\  conceived  the  project  of 
erecting  houses  upon  this  spot,  but  the  execution 
of  it  was  reserved  for  Louis  XIII.  In  i6j4,  a com- 
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munication  by  means  of  a bridge  was  formed  be- 
tween the  two  islands,  and  all  the  houses  in  the 
Isle  St.  Louis  were  constructed  before  the  middle 
of  the  same  century. 

Among  these  edifices  the  Hotel  Lambert  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  was  built  by  Levau,  chief 
architect  to  Louis  XIV ; the  architecture  is  ele- 
gant, and  the  ornaments  are  extremely  rich.  The 
entrauce  towards  the  street  has  a fine  appearance. 
The  court,  which  is  small,  is  surrounded  by  build- 
ings decorated  with  the  Doric  order;  and  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  court  displays  likewise  the  Ioujp 
order.  The  staircase,  between  the  columns  which 
form  the  vestibule,  is  magnificent,  and  its  dispo- 
sition is  remarkable.  The  right  w ing  has  another 
front,  along  which  extends  a terrace,  on  a level 
with  the  first  floor,  which  commands  a view  of 
the  Seine,  the  Isle  Louviers,  the  ancient  arsenal, 
the  pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes , and  the  hanks  of  the 
Seine.  This  front  is  decorated  with  pilasters  of 
the  Ionic  order,  crowned  by  an  attic. 

The  apartments  of  the  Hotel  Lambert  werp  or- 
namented by  several  celebrated  painters.  In  ope 
room  are  some  large  pictures,  including  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabine  Women,  by  Bassano.  A cabinet  ad- 
joining is  adorned  with  landscapes,  by  Pa  lei  and 
dTIermans,  and  five  paintings  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  ./Eneas,  by  Romanelli.  On  the  second 
floor  is  a gallery,  richly  decorated,  the  door  of 
which  has  two  gilt  columns.  The  ceiling,  painted 
by  Lebrun,  represents  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and 
is  enriched  with  a great  number  of  ornaments. 
On  the  piers,  between  the  windows,  are  land- 
scapes painted  by  different  masters,  and  bas-reliefs 
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in  carved  wood,  in  imitation  of  bronze.  It  was  in 
this  gallery  that,  in  i8i5,  Bonaparte,  regarding  all 
as  lost,  held  a long  conversation  w ith  his  minister 
Moutalivet.  From  this  gallery  we  pass  into  a large 
room,  the  paintings  of  which  are  by  Lesueur.  On 
the  ceiling  is  Phaeton  entreating  his  father  to 
allow  him  to  drive  his  chariot.  There  were  also 
five  pictures  on  wood,  representing  the  nine  Muses, 
which  have  been  transferred  to  canvass,  and  are 
now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  angles 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  salle  des  bains , Lesueur  has 
represented  the  Divinities  of  the  sea  and  rivers, 
accompanied  by  children  with  branches  of  coral. 
There  are  also  four  imitation  bas-reliefs,  which 
represent  the  Triumph  of  Neptune,  the  Triumph 
of  Amphitrite,  the  fable  of  Actaion,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Calisto.  The  view  from  this  room  extends 
nearly  to  Ivry-  It  was  here  that  Yoltaire  dwelt 
when  lie  formed  the  plan  of  la  Henriade. 

This  hotel  is  now  used  as  a depot  for  the  beds 
of  the  royal  guards  $ but  the  line  remains  may  be 
visited  upon  giving  a small  fee  to  the  porter. 


Maison  Latitude , 

No.  3o,  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonniere. 

This  pretty  pavilion,  between  a court  and  a 
garden,  was  built,  in  1788,  by  M.  Durand.  The 
garden  front  being  a story  lower  than  that  to- 
wards the  court,  the  principal  apartments  are  only 
a few  steps  higher  than  the  court.  It  is  preceded 
bv  a vestibule  and  staircase,  and  the  interior  is 
adorned  in  a modern  and  elegant  style.  The  lower 
Story,  on  a level  with  the  garden,  presents  a la  rge 
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vestibule  decorated  with  columns.  The  front  to- 
wards the  garden  has  three  stories ; it  is  adorned 
on  the  ground-floor  with  a portico  of  four  rustic 
columns,  and  on  the  first  floor  with  four  caria- 
tides  bearing  an  entablature.  That  to  the  court 
has  only  two  stories,  and  is  adorned  with  four 
Doric  columns  to  the  height  of  the  ground-floor 
only.  The  garden  is  in  the  English  style.  This 
mansion  is  now  inhabited  by  several  families. 
Upon  giving  a small  fee  to  the  porter,  visitors 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  court  and  garden,  but 
not  the  interior  of  the  hotel. 


Hotel  de  Longueville, 

No.  6,  place  du  Carrousel. 

This  mansion  was  formerly  the  habitation  of  the 
dukes  of  Lojgueville  and  Elbeuf,  and  celebrated 
as  the  spot  where  the  intrigues  of  the  fronde  were 
formed  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
afterwards  used  by  the  farraers-general  for  a snuff 
manufactory,  and  now  serves  for  the  King’s  stables. 


/ 


Maison  de  St.  Louis, 

No.  5,  rue  des  Marmouzels. 

Such  was  the  name  of  a spacious  edifice,  of  which 
some  interesting  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  These 
remains  consist  of  two  piles  of  building  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  a gallery,  beneath 
which  is  the  entrance.  In  the  court  is  a staircase 
ornamented  with  sculpture  of  beautiful  design 
and  execution,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Near  the  staircase  is 
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a lofty  turret.  The  court  also  contains  a large 
cistern  which,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  supplied 
w.th  water  from  the  Seine,  by  a subterranean 
aqueduct.  The  cellars  will  contain  three  thou- 
sand pipes  of  wine. 

Whether  this  house  was  ever  occupied  by  St. 
Louis,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  the  only  cir- 
cumstances in  favour  of  such  an  opinion  being  the 
name  it  bears,  and  a medallion,  resembling  the 
portrait  of  that  monarch,  over  the  principal  en- 
trance. It  is  now  occupied  by  a dyer. 


Hotel  de  Luynes } 

]\o.  33,  rue  Si.  Dominique. 

This  hotel,  built  after  the  designs  of  Lc  Muet, 
»s  well  decorated,  and  has  a fine  garden.  The 
saloon  has  some  fine  Gobeliu  tapestry,  and,  above 
the  door,  are  figures  in  Russian  costume.  The  Hotel 
de  Luynes  may  be  visited  when  the  occupiers  are 
absent  from  Paris,  by  giving  a small  fee  to  the 
porter. 


Maison , 

TVo.  16,  Boulevard  des  Gobelins. 

This  charming  edifice,  situated  as  it  were  in  the 
midst  of  fields,  consists  of  an  insulated  pavilion, 
with  a view  on  three  sides;  but  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  beauty  since  the  Clos  Paien  has  been  encum- 
bered with  hovels  which  are  principally  occupied 
by  washerwomen  who  abound  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  raised  two  stories  above  a basement. 
A large  vestibule,  adorned  with  columns,  leads, 
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on  the  right,  to  the  staircase,  and  in  front  to  a 
dining-room,  a saloon,  a bed-chamber,  etc.  Two 
fronts  only  are  decorated.  The  entrance  to  the 
vestibule  is  adorned  with  two  Doric  columns. 
The  grand  front  presents  at  the  extremities  two 
projections,  which  are  crowmed  with  pediments. 
In  the  centre  is  an  open  lodge,  forming  a terrace, 
on  a level  with  the  lirst  story  j it  projects  "beyond 
the  two  pavilions,  and  is  composed  of  six  Doric 
columns.  Four  statues  in  niches  adorn  this  colon- 
nade, and  two  others  decorate  the  terrace,  which 
is  commonly  verdant  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 
A double  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  lodge  to 
the  garden,  and  forms  the  basement  of  the  co- 
lumns. This  mansion  was  built  by  Peyre,  in  1762, 
who  has  here  successfully  imitated  the  pure  and 
severe  style  of  Palladio,  both  in  the  distribution 
of  the  plan  and  the  elegance  of  the  facades. 


Bureau  des  Marchands  D rapiers, 

No,  11,  Hue  des  Dechargeurs. 

This  edifice  was  the  hall  of  the  drapers’ com- 
pany. It  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  after  the  designs  of  Liberal 
Bruant,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
front.  It  is  of  Doric  architecture,  with  some  in- 
novations upon  the  rules  of  that  order.  It  now 
serves  as  the  depot-general  des  Bonnetcries  de 
France.  The  carialidcs,  and  other  ornaments  of 
sculpture,  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  balus- 
trade, above  the  second  pediment,  has  been  de- 
molished. 
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116 tel  de  Mesmcs , 

No.  4®»  Rue  St.  ytvoye. 

This  hotel  was  originally  the  residence  of  the 
constable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  who  died  here 
on  the  i2lh  of  November,  1567,  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  Jean  Antoine  de  Mesmes, 
chief  president  of  the  parlement.  A short  lime 
previous  to  the  revolution,  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  receiver-general  of  the  linances,  and  is  now 
occupied  as  the  administration  des  contributions 
indirectes. 


Hotel  de  Mirabeau, 

No.  6,  rue  de  Seine. 

This  house  is  so  called  because  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Mirabeau  resided  in  it.  Queen  Mar- 
garet, first  consort  of  Henry  IV,  died  in  this  hotel. 


Hotel  de  Mont  ho  Ion, 

No.  a3,  Boulevard  Montmartre. 

This  hotel,  constructed  by  Soufflot  le  Romain, 
nephew  and  pupil  of  the  architect  of  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve,  is  composed  of  several  large 
suites  of  apartments.  The  front,  which  is  of 
the  Ionic  order,  combines  the  noble  and  severe 
style  with  a pure  imitation  of  the  antique.  The 
internal  decoration  corresponds  by  the  richness 
and  taste  of  the  ornaments.  In  the  principal 
drawing-room  is  a ceiling  painted  by  Robin,  re- 
presenting Themis,  attended  by  Force  and  Justice, 
come  to  the  earth  to  remove  the  evils  which 
part  I.  2G 
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sprung  from  Pandora’s  box ; Hypocrisy  alone 
escapes  the  eye  of  Justice.  The  ornaments  which 
surround  this  subject  are  figures  allegorical  of  the 
virtues  required  in  a judge. 


Grand  Hotel  de  Montmorency, 

No.  io,  Rue  St.  Marc. 

This. spacious  and  magnificent  hotel,  built  in 
1704,  after  the  designs  of  L’Assurance,  belonged, 
at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  to  the  duke  de 
Montmorency,  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  con- 
siderable embellishments.  The  facade  towards 
the  court  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  after  the  designs 
of  Perini.  The  entrance,  adorned  with  four  Ionic 
columns,  is  remarkably  grand.  Every  thing  in 
Paris  since  the  revolution  having  been  turned 
towards  mercantile  speculations,  the  vast  garden 
of  this  hotel,  which  extended  to  the  boulevard, 
was  partly  destroyed,  to  form  the  passage  du 
Panorama. 

— — \ 

Hotel  de  Nivernois, 

No.  10,  rue  de  Tournon. 

This  hotel  was  once  inhabited  by  the  late  Duch- 
ess Dowager  of  Orleans,  but  has  been  purchased 
by  the  city,  and  converted  into  barracks  for  gen- 
darmes. It  was  repaired  and  decorated  about 
, forty-five  years  ago,  by  Pcyrc.  The  principal  room 
is  a magnificent  saloon,  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  eight  arcades.  Above  the  entabla- 
ture is  a pedestal,  decorated  with  laurel,  which 
supports  a richly  sculptured  ceiling.  In  the  corners 
are  fasces  borne  by  children  resting  on  ducal 
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mantles.  The  ceiling,  which  represents  Cupids 
toying  with  Doves,  is  by  Rameau.  Over  each 
arcade  are  oval  windows,  supported  by  eagles, 
which,  as  well  as  the  fasces , form  a part  of  the 
arms  of  the  Duke  de  Nivernois.  All  the  orna- 
mental sculpture  was  executed  by  Cauvet.  The 
Four  Seasons  in  bas-relief  on  the  doors,  and  the 
eagles,  are  by  Berruer.  This  saloon  is  richly  gilt. 
The  dining-room  is  decorated  with  eight  Ionic 
columns,  in  imitation  of  griotta  marble  j the 
ground  is  of  stucco,  resembling  veined  marble. 
Some  of  these  decorations  have  been  destroyed. 
Stables  for  the  gendarmes  have  been  erected  upon 
the  garden. 


Hotel  d’Oigny, 

No.  6,  Rue  Grange  Batelikre. 

This  hotel  is  converted  into  a gaming-house, 
which  takes  precedence  of  all  the  others  in  Paris. 
The  apartments  are  magnificently  fitted  up,  and 
dinners,  suppers,  and  costly  wines  are  given  to 
promote  the  grand  object  of  the  establishment. 


Hotel  of  the  late  Duchess  Dowager  oj 

Orleans, 

No.  58,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

This  magnificent  hotel  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  venerable  magistrates  of  the  family  of  Mole. 
It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Prince  dc  Cam- 
baceres,  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire. 
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Maison  d’Orlian, 

JYo.  3,  rue  du  Mont  Parnasse. 

This  house  was  built  iu  1775,  by  Poyet.  Doth 
fronts  are  decorated  on  the  ground-floor  by  two 
cariatides  raised  on  pedestals,  and  bearing  a Doric 
entablature.  Towards  the  court,  the  windows 
of  the  lirst  story  are  adorned  with  frame-work 
and  cornices  ; the  middle  one  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment:  above  is  a large  bas-relief,  representing 
the  triumph  of  the  Fine  Arts.  This  pavilion  re- 
sembles the  elegant  casinos  of  Italy. 


Hotel  d’Orsajr , 

JYo.  35,  rue  de  V arcane. 

This  hotel  possesses  two  ceilings,  by  Taraval; 
one,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Psyche  j and 
the  other,  Cupids  floating  in  the  air.  The  artist 
has  here  displayed  great  skill,  as  well  as  in  the 
figures  of  a cabinet  adorned  with  arabesques. 
This  hotel  is  in  bad  repair,  but  is  worth  a visit, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  admission.  This 
favour  is  sometimes  granted  by  M.  Seguin,  the 
proprietor,  upon  being  addressed  by  letter  (post 
paid). 

Hotel  de  Pros  lift , 

JYo.  54,  rue  de  Bourbon. 

This  hotel  is  remarkable  for  its  situation  and  a 
garden  like  a terrace,  from  which  there  is  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  Paris.  It  is  now  the  rnairie 
of  the  ninth  arrondissenient . 
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Hotel  de  la  Rejniere, 

JVo.  i,  Hue  dcs  Champs  Ely  sees. 

This  was  once  the  residence  of  the  famous  M. 
Grimod,  author  of  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  government,  atid  is 
hired  and  occupied  by  the  Russiau  ambassador. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  resided  here  several 
times. 


Hotel  de  Richelieu, 

JVo.  3o,  Hue  JVeuve  St.  Augustin. 

This  hotel  was  built  in  1707,  after  the  designs  of 
Pierre Leve.  Its  first  proprietor  was  a rich  financier, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  count  de  Toulouse, 
then  to  the  duke  d'Antin,  and  afterwards  to  the 
marshal  de  Richelieu,  who  bought  it  in  1767,  and 
adorned  it  with  the  most  rich  and  elegant  objects 
of  the  arts.  The  famous  Pavilion  d’Hanovre,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  garden,  near  the  boulevard, 
built  with  money  which  the  marshal  brought 
from  Germany  after  his  campaigns,  is  now  a ma- 
il ufactory  of  paper  for  hangings.  Uporvthe  gar- 
den several  streets  have  been  formed ; and  the 
mansion  is  a public  hotel.  The  front,  which  has 
recently  been  scraped,  is  of  great  beauty.  The 
staircase  wTas  painted  by  Brunetti.  The  figures  are 
by  Eysen. 

Hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 

JVo.  ia,  rue  de  Seine. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  Turcnne  passed  his 
childhood.  The  hotel  is  very  spacious,  and  lot 

26. 
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the  most  part  retains  its  ancient  distribution.  The 
garden  is  extensive.  This  hotel,  which  lias  lately 
been  sold,  is  about  to  be  demolished,  and  new 
constructions  erected  upon  its  site. 

Hotel  de  Rohan  Month  azon, 

No.  ao,  Rue  de  Rethisi. 

In  this  small  hotel  dwelt  the  unfortunate  Gas- 
pard  de  Coligni,  admiral  of  France  5 and  here  he 
was  murdered  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. This  house  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Seigneurs  de  Rohan-Montbazon,  whose  arms 
it  bore  as  late  as  1772.  It  presents  nothing  in  its 
external  appearance  which  would  indicate  that  it 
had  been  the  residence  of  distinguished  personages. 
The  balcony,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  worthy  of 
observation.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a restaura- 
teur, who  has  taken  for  his  sign  dl' Amiral  Coligni. 


Hotel  de  Sens , 

No.  1,  rue  du  Figuier. 

These  interesting  remains  are  now  used  as  a 
place  of  meeting  for  waggoners,  etc.,  but  signs  of 
their  ancient  grandeur,  in  the  portal,  the  postern, 
the  towers,  embrasures,  and  battlements,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  hotel  de  Sens  was  erected  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I 
was  inhabited  by  the  Chancellor  of  France. 


Hotel  de  Sommariva , 

No.  rue  Basse  du  Rcmpart. 

This  mansion  is  enriched  by  the  Terpsichore 
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and  the  Magdalen  of’Canova,  and  contains  a very 
superior  collection  of  pictures,  which  may  be 
seen  on  Fridays,  by  inscribing  the  name  at  the 
porter’s  lodge  a few  days  beforehand. 

Hotel  de  Sully , 

No.  i43,  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

This  edifice  is  remarkable  as  the  work  of  Duccr- 
ceau,  and  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  minister 
whose  name  it  bears.  Except  the  entrauce  and 
the  stories  above  it,  the  ancient  building  is  in  a 
state  of  perfect  beauty  and  preservation.  Since 
a special  school  of  commerce  has  been  established 
in  the  buildings  of  the  garden,  the  principal  en- 
trance has  been  closed  by  an  iron  gate,  but  visitors 
can  enter  by  the  watchmaker’s  shop. 


Hotel  Thelusson, 

No.  a8,  rue  de  Provence. 

This  truly  magnificent  hotel  was  sold,  in  1822, 
for  the  sum  of  i,ioo,ooofr.  to  a tailor  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  who  pulled  it  down,  and  the  rue 
d’Artois  has  been  prolonged  upon  its  site. 


Hotel  du  Tresorier, 

Courd e la  Sainle  Chapelle. 

The  facade  of  this  hotel  is  opposite  the  Sainte 
Chapelle.  It  is  composed  of  three  row  s of  eight  co- 
lumns, with  two  pilasters  on  each  side.  These 
three  rows,  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders,  rise  one  above  the  other.  The  whole  has 
a magnificent  appearance,  and  seems  to  indicate 
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the  ancient  habitation  of  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage. The  rue  St.  Anne  was  formed  upon  the 
garden  formerly  belonging  to  this  hotel. 


Hotel  (V  Uzes} 

No.  178,  rue  Montmartre. 

This  hotel,  built  by  Le  Doux,  is  remarkable  for 
the  triumphal  arch  which  forms  the  entrance,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  front  towards  the  court, 
which  is  approached  by  an  avenue.  For  some  years 
this  hotel  was  occupied  as  the  Custom-House.  It 
has  lately  been  sold  and  is  about  to  be  demolished. 


Hotel  de  Valentinois y 

No.  io5,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

This  line  hotel  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
Cortona.  It  is  now'  inhabited  by  several  private 
families. 

Hotel  de  Vendome, 

No.  34,  Hue  d'Enfer. 

This  mansion  'was  built,  in  1707,  by  a commu- 
nity of  Carthusian  pionks  w ho  had  a convent  in 
its  vicinity.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the 
duchess  de  Vendome,  and  took  her  name.  Being 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  princess  d’Anhalt, 
she  obtained  the  king’s  permission  to  establish  a 
communication  with  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, by  means  of  an  iron  gate,  which  still  exists- 
The  hotel,  which  is  well  built  and  has  a garden, 
is  now  occupied  as  the  Ecole  des  Mines. 
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Hotel  PVagram, 

See  Hotel  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
page  275. 


Nearly  all  the  principal  streets  in  the  faubourg 
St.  Germain  contain  magnificent  hotels. 

In  the  rue  de  Monsieur  are  two  or  three  spaci- 
ous mansions  built  by  Brongniard,  which  look  on 
the  boulevard  des  Invalides. 

There  are  many  other  hotels  in  Paris  which 
display  much  taste  in  architecture  and  decoration, 
but  they  arc  too  numerous  to  describe. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PLACES,  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES,  COURTS, 
AND  PASSAGES. 

PLACES.* 


Place  Vendome . 

This  Place,  called  originally  Place  des  Conquetes , 
and  afterwards  Place  Louis  le  Grand , was  formed 
upon  the  site  of  an  hotel,  erected  in  1604  by  the 
duchess  de  Mercoeur,  which  passed  into  the  family 
of  Venddme  upon  the  marriage  of  Francoise  de 
Lorraine,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Mercoeur, 
with  Caesar,  duke  de  Vendome,  son  of  Henry  IV 
and  Gabrielle  d’Estrees.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Marquis  de  Louvois,  who  succeeded  Colbert  as 
surintendant  des  Batiinens,  Louis  XIV  purchased 
the  Hotel  Vendome  in  i685,  for  660,000  francs, 

♦ The  term  Square  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  all 
those  areas  surrounded  with  buildings  which  the  French 
call  Places,  as  they  use  the  same  denomination  for 
every  open  space  skirted  with  houses,  whether  they  are 
squares,  triangles,  circles,  crescents,  or  octagons.  Of 
these  Places  there  are  about  seventy.  We  shall  men- 
tion those  which,  by  their  extent,  regularity,  or  beauty, 
deserve  to  be  noticed. 
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and  all  the  buildings  that  composed  it  were  de- 
molished, with  the  design  of  forming  a square,  to 
be  surrounded  with  public  buildings,  and  among 
others  the  royal  library,  the  mint,  edifices  for  the 
different  academies,  and  hotels  for  ambassadors. 
The  works  were  in  a state  of  forwardness,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Louvois,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  project  was  abandoned.  Some  years 
after  the  king  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  the 
ground  and  the  materials  collected  upon  it,  with 
power  to  sell  them,  upon  condition  that  a place 
upon  another  plan  should  be  formed,  and  that 
the  cit’ » should  erect  an  hotel  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  for  the  Mousquetaires  Noirs.  This  pro- 
perty wras  ceded  for  620,000  livres  to  the  Sieur 
Masneuf,  who  erected  the  Place  as  it  now  ap- 
pears. Mansart,  who  furnished  the  first  plans  to 
Louvois,  was  charged  to  prepare  the  second.  The 
form  of  the  Place  Vendome  is  octagonal,  and  the 
dimensions  are  45o  feet  by  4^o.  Two  new  streets, 
called  the  rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  rue  Castiglione , 
opened  within  a few  years,  contribute  greatly  to 
the  embellishment  of  this  Place.  The  style  of  the 
buildings  which  surround  the  Place  Vendome,  is 
a basement  surmounted  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  basement  forms  arcades  ornamented  with 
rustics.  A beautiful  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV,  erected  in  the  middle  of  this  Place,  on  the 
1 3th  of  August,  1699,  with  a degree  of  pomp  un- 
exampled on  any  similar  occasion,  was  destroyed 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1792-  In  the  centre  of  the 
Place  Vendome  stands  the  famous  triumphal  pillar, 
which  Bonaparte  erected  to  commemorate  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  Germany,  in  the  campaign 
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of  i8o5.  It  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  the  statue 
of  Louis  XIV,  built  upon  piles  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
was  begun  in  1806,  and  completed  in  1810.  It  is 
in  imitation  of  the  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  of 
which  it  preserves  the  proportions  on  a scale 
larger  by  a twelfth.  Its  total  elevation  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  is  twelve  feet.  The  pedestal  is  about  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  by  from  seventeen  to  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  architects  Gondouiu  and  Lepeyre 
presided  over  the  execution  of  all  the  parts,  and 
in  order  to  regulate  such  a variety  of  operations 
and  direct  such  a number  of  artists  towards  the 
same  object,  the  celebrated  Denon  was  placed  at 
their  head.  The  pedestal  and  shaft  are  built  of 
stone,  and  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  in  bronze, 
(representing  the  various  victories  of  the  French 
army)  composed  of  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non taken  from  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies. 

The  bronze  employed  in  this  monument  was  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight. 

The  column  is  of  the  Doric  order.  The  bas-re- 
liefs of  the  pedestal  represent  the  uniforms,  armour 
and  weapons  of  the  conquered  troops.  Above 
the  pedestal,  are  garlands  of  oak,  supported  at 
the  four  angles  by  eagles,  in  bronze,  each  weigh- 
ing five  hundred  pounds.  The  folding  door,  ol 
massive  bronze,  is  seven  feet  in  height  by  three 
feet  eight  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  decorated  with 
crowns  of  oak,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  of  the 
highest  finish  j above  the  door  is  a bas-relief  re- 
presenting two  figures  of  Fame  supporting  a tab- 
let, upon  which  is  the  following  inscription,  no 
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longer  visible,  it  having  been  covered  with  a 
bronze  plate: — 

Neapoleo  Imp.  Ang. 

Monumentum  belli  Gerraanici 
Anno  MDCCCV. 

Trimestri  spalio,  ducto  suo,  profligati,  ex  aerc  caplo, 
Gloria  exercitus  maxirui  dicavit. 

The  side  in  which  is  the  door  was  executed  by 
Gerard  5 the  opposite  one  by  Renaud,  and  the  two 
others  by  Beauvallet.  All  the  ornaments  are  by 
Gille. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  shaft  pursue  a spiral  di- 
rection from  the  base  to  the  capital,  and  display, 
in  chronological  order,  the  principal  actions  of  the 
campaign,  from  the  departure  of  the  troops  from 
Boulogne  to  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  figures 
are  three  feet  high ; their  number  is  said  to  be 
two  thousand,  and  the  length  of  the  spiral  band 
eight  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  first  plate 
commences  in  an  apex,  and  exhibits  the  sea 
bounded  by  the  horizon  ; it  then  represents  the 
small  and  afterwards  the  larger  billows,  and  lastly, 
the  famous  Boulogne  Flotilla  ! The  next  plate  con- 
tains the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  army,  on 
the  -26th  and  27th  of  September  i8o5.  Rather 
higher,  are  seen  Bonaparte  and  the  King  of  Wir- 
lemberg  holding  an  interview  ] on  the  left,  Virtue 
and  Merit  are  displayed  in  the  act  of  bestowing 
rewards,  and  a Dragoon  receiving  the  cross  of  the 
begion  of  Honour  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor : 
the  succeeding  plates  contain  a regular  series  of 
Napoleon’s  victories.  A Gordon  or  band,  ascend  jug 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  bas-reliefs,  divides 
them,  and  bears  inscriptions  of  the  actions  which 
part  1.  27 
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they  represent.  The  designs  of  these  bas-reliefs 
were  furnished  by  Bergeret,  and  executed  by 
thirty-one  sculptors,  including  mademoiselle  Cliar- 
pentier. 

Above  the  capital  is  a gallery  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a winding  staircase  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  steps.  Upon  the  capital  is  the 
following  inscription  : ' 

Monument  cleve  a la  gloire  de  la  grande  armec, 

Par  Napoleon  le  Grand, 

Commence  le  xxv  Aout,  1806,  tenuine  lc  xv  Aout,  1810, 
Sous  la  direction 
de  D.  V.  Denon, 

MM.  J.  B.  Lepitre  et  L.  Gondoin,  architectcs. 

The  capital  is  surmounted  by  an  acroterium,  upon 
which  formerly  stood  the  statue  of  Napoleon, 
eleven  feet  in  height  and  weighing  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  The  >white  flag 
now  waves  upon  its  summit.  The  platform  upon 
which  this  sumptuous  monument  rests  is  of  white 
marble,  forming  three  steps,  each  four  inches  and 
a half  in  height.  The  iron  railing  which  surrounds 
the  column  is  four  feet  and  a half  in  height,  and 
encloses  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
square  feet.  Beyond  the  railing  are  twenty  granite 
posts  j those  at  the  angles  are  surmounted  by 
elegant  lamps,  twelve  feet  in  height. 

The  execution  of  this  column  presented  great 
difficulties,  which  were  surmounted  by  means  of 
several  ingenious  processes.  The  nucleus  of  the 
column  being  of  stone,  and  its  covering  of  bronze, 
it  became  necessary  to  calculate  and  prevent  two 
opposite  effects  $ namely,  the  splitting  of  the  cir- 
cular masses  of  stone  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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dilatation  of  the  plates  of  metal  on  the  other.  The 
first  inconvenience  was  obviated,  by  great  care  in 
the  cutting,  finishing,  and  position  of  blocks  of 
the  finest  hard  stone  that  could  be  procured;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  apprehended  from  the 
second,  and  all  influence  of  the  atmosphere  might 
be  removed,  it  was  necessary  that  the  plates  should 
neither  be  soldered  together,  nor  fixed  in  any  way 
into  the  stone.  With  this  view,  on  each  of  the 
ninety-eight  layers  of  stone  which  compose  the 
column,  were  reserved  twelve  projecting  bodies, 
in  the  form  of  sabots,  to  which  the  bas-reliefs  are 
hooked;  and  thus  by  the  play  left  to  the  hooks, 
and  the  detachment  of  the  bas-reliefs,  every  acci- 
dent is  prevented.  Thus  adjusted  they  fit  exactly 
to  the  shaft  and  to  each  other,  without  the  join- 
ings being  apparent.  A considerable  obstacle  pre- 
sented itself  from  the  juxta-position  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  : this  was  overcome  by  means  of  a machine 
consisting  of  timber  cylinders  of  the  same  dia- 
meter as  the  pillar.  These  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  moveable  upon  an  axletree;  the  one  placed 
vertically  and  the  other  horizontally.  One  of  the 
plates  was  placed  on  each  of  these,  and  then,  by 
a counterpoising  effect,  the  two  parts  of  the  cy- 
linder were  brought  together  or  separated,  as  re- 
quired, till  the  plates  were  adjusted  properly  and 
cemented.  The  total  expense  of  this  sumptuous 
monument  was  i,5oo,ooo  fr.  (63,ooo/. ) from 
its  vast  mass  and  happy  position,  this  column 
produces  an  astonishing  effect,  when  seen  from 
the  boulevard  or  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries;  and 
on  examining  the  details,  it  appears  to  be  a rich 
and  noble  monument ; although,  on  account  of  the 
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imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bronze  was  made, 
and  part  of  the  copper  given  out  having  been 
purloined,  it  will  ever  be  of  a bad  colour  and  have 
a dull  appearance.  The  view  of  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons from  the  gallery  of  the  column  is  delightful. 
To  obtain  admission  into  the  interior,  application 
must  be  made  personally  at  the  Direction  des  Tra- 
vauxdes  Monumens  publics.  No.  29,  ruedel'Uni- 
\ersite,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  Monsieur  le  Direc - 
tcur.  The  office  is  open  every  day  from  1 1 to  4* 
In  summer  the  column  may  be  ascended  from  9 in 
the  morning  till  6 in  the  evening;  in  winter  from 

1 a till  4. 

c ■■  ■ ...  1 1 ■ ■■ 

Place  Roy  ale* 

This  Place  was  formed  upon  part  of  the  ground 
• occupied  by  the  celebrated  palais  des  Tournelles, 
constructed  under  Charles  V.  At  a tournament 
- held  in  this  palace  in  i55g,  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II,  with 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  count  de  Montgomery  broke 
a lance  against  Henry’s  helmet,  and  the  king  re- 
ceived a wound  in  the  eye  which  he  survived  only 
eleven  days.  Catherine  de  Medicis,  his  Queen, 
abandonee!  tbe  palais  des  Tournelles,  and,  im565, 
ordered  it  to  be  demolished.  The  inner  court 
was  then  converted  into  a horse-market,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  till  1604, 
when  Henry  IV  began  the  construction  of  the 
Place  Royafc.  It  was  in  the  remains  of  the  palais 
des  Tournelles  that  Henry  IV  established  the  first 
manufactory  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  ever  known 
in  Paris.  That  side  of  the  Place  which  is  parallel 
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to.  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  was  built  at  the  king’s, 
expense,  and  afterwards  sold.  The  rest  of  the 
ground  was  sold  to  builders  upon  condition  of 
their  erecting  pavilions  similar  to  those  built  by 
the  king:  the  works  were  terminated  in  161*2, 
and  the  same  year,  Mary  de  Medicis  gave  a mag- 
nificent tournament  there,  on  account  of  the 
double  alliance  contracted  between  France  and 
Spain.  This  Place,  surrounded  by  thirty-five  pa- 
vilionst  is  a perfect  square  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet.  On  the  ground-floor  are  piazzas 
open  to  the  public.  The  pavilions  are  built  of 
stone  and  brick,  with  very  lofty  roofs,  covered 
with  slate.  The  piazzas  are  decorated  with  pilas- 
ters without  entablature  or  cornice  ; and  above 
them  rise  two  stories,  besides  the  apartments 
formed  in  the  roof.  T\yo  pavilions  are  much 
higher  than  the  others,  apd  have  larger  roofs. 
That  towards  the  rue  Roy  ale  was  called  lc  pavilion 
du  Roi,  the  other  le  pavilion  de  la  Reine.  They 
are  both  decorated  writh' Doric  pilasters,  crowned 
by  an  entablature.  In  i65g,  cardinal  Richelieu 
caused  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIII  to  be 
erected  in  the  centre.  This  statue  was  destroyed 
in  September  1792,  and  the  Place  afterwards  took 
the  pame  of  Place  des  Vosges.  In  1 685,  the  centre 
of  the  Place  Royale  was  enclosed  with  an  iron 
railing,  which  leaves  a broad  street  round  it.  It 
cost  35,009  francs,  and  the  expense  was  defrayed 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  forming  the 
square,  which  were  then  considered  as  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  capital.  The  Place  Royale  was 
at  that  period  the  general  resort  of  the  fashion- 
able world.  At  present  this  part  of  the  tovyn  is 
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any  thing  but  brilliant.  Within  a few  years  the 
Place  has  been  embellished  by  two  rows  of  trees. 
In  the  centre,  a beautiful  fountain  was  constructed 
under  Napoleon,  consisting  of  an  octagonal  basin, 
into  which  the  water,  after  playing  to  a consider- 
able height,  fell  in  the  form  of  a wheat-sheaf. 
Since  the  restoration  the  fountain  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  a new  statue  of  Louis  XIII,  by  Du- 
paty,  is  now  erecting  upon  its  site.  In  the  centre 
of  four  grassplats,  corresponding  to  the  angles  ol 
the  pedestal,  four  fountains  are  to  be  formed. 


Place  des  Pictoires. 

This  Place  was  formed  in  i685,  by  order  of 
Marshal  Francois  d’Aubusson,  Duke  de  la  Feuill- 
ade,  who  determined  to  erect  a statue  in  its  centre 
in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  The  city  of  Paris  con- 
curred in  the  purchase  of  the  houses  and  gardens 
which  previously  occupied  the  site,  and  its  con- 
struction was  commenced  by  the  architect  Predot, 
after  the  designs  of  Jules  Francois  Mansart.  Its 
form  is  the  segment  of  a circle,  whose  diameter  is 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  surrounding  houses  is  uniform,  con- 
sisting of  a range  of  Ionic  pilasters,  resting  upon 
a basement  of  arcades.  In  the  centre,  upon  a 
marble  pedestal,  was  a magnificent  pedestrian 
statue,  in  gilt  lead,  of  Louis  XIV,  in  his  coro- 
nation robes,  treading  a Cerberus  beneath  his  feet 
and  crowned  by  Victory.  At  the  angles  of  the 
pedestal,  four  bronze  figures  of  slaves,  in  chains, 
represented  the  power  of  the  monarch  and  the 
success  of  his  arms.  A few  days  before  the  Fete 
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de  la  federation  (July  i4,  1790),  the  slaves  at  the 
angles  were  removed  to  the  court  of  the  Louvre, 
from  whence  they  were  afterwards  transported  to 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides.*  The  statue  was  destroyed 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Place  des  Victoires  Rationales.  In 
1806,  a colossal  naked  statue,  cast  in  bronze  by 
Rcmond,  after  the  designs  of  Dejoux,  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Gen.  Desaix.  The  indecency  of  this 
figureinducedthe  government  to  remove  it  previous 
to  the  restoration,  and  at  that  period  it  was  de- 
stroyed. Upon  the  second  return  of  the  king  (in 
i8i5,)  it  was  decided  that  a marble  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV  should  he  erected  in  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  and  M.  Bosio,  a member  of  the 
Institute,  was  charged  to  prepare  a model.  When 
the  latter  was  nearly  completed,  an  ordinance  of 
the  King,  dated  April  14*  1819,  decreed  that  the 
monument  should  be  executed  in  bronze.  The 
pedestal,  formed  of  five  immense  blocks  of  Carrara 
marble,  was  erected  uflfcr  the  designs  and  under 
the  direction  of  Alavoine.  This  statue,  which  is 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal, 
was  cast  in  three  parts,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Carbonneaux,  after  the  model  of  M.  Bosio, 
and  dedicated  on  the  25  th  of  August,  1822.  The 
monarch,  in  the  habit  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  holds  in  his  left  hand 
the  bridle  of  his  prancing  charger,  and  in  his 
right  a truncheon.  The  king’s  countenance  is 
expressive  of  dignity,  and  the  costume  is  happily 
chosen  to  convey  tlic  idea  of  power.  The  horse 
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is  rather  heavy,  but  is  well  made  and  full  of  spirit. 
The  entire  mass,  which  weighs  nearly  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  is  merely  supported  by  the 
hinder  legs  and  tail  of  the  horse.  The  pedestal  is 
decorated  with  two  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Louis  XIV,  in  167a,  and 
that  monarch  upon  his  throne,  distributing  miii<- 
tary  decorations.  On  one  end  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, Ludovico  Magnoj  and  on  the  other,  Ludovicus, 
xviii  Atavo  suo.  It  will  shoytly  be  surrounded 
by  palisades. 


Place  du  Carrousel . 

See  page  i36. 


Place  Louis  XV. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how'  a spot  so  advan- 
tageously situated  as  that  which  forms  this  Place 
should  have  remained  so  Jong  neglected.  It  was, 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  a vast,  unoccupied, 
irregular  space  which,  lying  between  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elysees,  w as  de- 
trimental to  the  beauty  of  both.  After  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  the  city  of  Paris  determined 
upon  the  erection  of  a statue  to  Louis  XV,  le  Bien 
jiime.  For  this  purpose  the  king  presented  to  the 
municipality  the  vacant  spot  above  mentioned,  be- 
tween the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs 
Elysees.  Upon  this  spot  the  Place  Louis  XV  was 
commenced  in  1760,  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel, 
but  was  not  completely  finished  till  1772.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south,  is  seven  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  The  plan,  which  is  octagonal,  is 
marked  out  by  fosses,  seventy-two  feet  in  breadth 
by  fourteen  in  depth,  surrounded  with  balus- 
trades, and  terminated  by  eight  pavilions,  deco- 
rated with  garlands,  and  destined  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  allegorical  statues.  Along  the  balus- 
trades are  footpaths  ascended  by  steps.  The  four 
pavilions  on  the  western  side  are  occupied  by 
keepers  and  water  carriers  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 
In  the  centre  between  the  fosses  are  four  grass- 
plats  bounded  with  granite  posts.  Instead  ol 
forming  an  interruption  betweeu  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  Place  Louis  XY 
seems  to  prolong  the  dependencies  of  the  palace. 
The  principal  beauty  of  the  Place  is  derived  from, 
the  objects  which  surround  it.  The  terraces  of 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  bound  it  on  the  east. 
The  Champs  Elysees  lie  on  the  west.  On  the 
north  aro  seen  two  spacious  and  magnificent 
edifices,  which,  divided  by  the  rue  Royale,  afford 
a view  of  the  unfinished  church  de  la  Madeleine, 
and  to  the  south  are  the  pont  Louis  XVI,  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  are  seen  a line  of  magnificent  edifices, 
and  beyond  the  chamber  of  deputies  appears  the 
splendid  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Champs  Elysees  are  two 
lofty  pedestals  surmounted  by  groups  in  marble, 
by  Coustou  junior,  each  representing  a restive 
horse  checked  by  a groom.  These  groups  corre- 
spond with  two  others  at  the  western  entrance 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  but  in  execution 
are  far  superior  to  them.  The  former  were 
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brought  to  Paris  from  the  watering  place  at 
Marly,  in  1794.  * 

The  two  edifices  on  the  north  side  are  each  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in  length;  and  the 
rue  Royale,  which  separates  them,  is  ninety  feet 
wide.  The  fronts  are  terminated  by  two  project- 
ing pavilions,  between  which,  on  the  ground-floor, 
is  a gallery  formed  by  arcades,  ornamented  with 
vermiculated  rustics.  From  this  basement  rise 
twelve  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an 
entablature  and  a balustrade.  The  basement  of 
each  pavilion  supports  four  columns  of  the  same 
order,  crowned  by  a pediment,  above  which  rises  a 
cluster  of  armour.  At  the  first  story  is  a second 
gallery  behind  the  columns.  The  tympanums  of 
the  pediments  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The 
pavilions  are  likewise  ornamented  with  niches, 
medallions  and  'consoles.  These  structures  were 
erected  by  Potain,  after  the  designs  of  Gabriel. 
The  aim  of  the  architect  seems  to  have  been  to 
rival  the  production  of  Perrault  in  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre.  The  coupling  of  the  columns, 
which  is  considered  the  chief  defect  in  Perrault’s 
plan,  is  certainly  avoided  in  that  of  Gabriel;  but 
still  connoisseurs  in  general  give  the  palm  to  the 
former.  The  building  nearest  to  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  was  formerly  occupied  as  thegarde- 
meuble  de  la  couronne,*  and  contained  an  immense 
number  of  valuable  and  curious  objects.  Under 
Napoleon,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  residence 
and  offices  of  the  minister  of  the  marine  and  co- 
lonies, whn  still  dwells  in  it.  Upon  the  summit 

* For  Garde- Meuhle,  see  page  27a. 
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of  the  roof  a telegraph  has  been  erected  to  corre- 
spond with  Brest.  The  building  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  rue  Royale  is  inhabited  by  private 
families. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV,  which  was 
cast  in  bronze  by  Gor,  after  a model  by  Bouchar- 
don,  was  destroyed  on  the  12th  of  August,  1792.* 
At  that  period  the  Place  was  called  place  de  la 
Revolution.  In  1800,  upon  a decree  being  issued 
for  the  erection  of  a departmental  column  in  the 
centre,  it  assumed  the  name  of  place  <le  la  Con- 
corde. In  1814,  the  name  Place  Louis  XV  was 
restored.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1816,  Louis 
XVIII  issued  an  ordinance  for  re-erecting  the  sta- 
tue of  Louis  XV. 

The  events  that  have  rendered  this  spot  famous 
are  so  identified  with  its  history,  that  we  present 
them  to  our  readers  in  the  following  chronologi- 
cal order . 

May  3o,  1770.— During  the  rejoicings  at  the  marriage 
of  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XVI),  a fatal  acci- 
dent occurred,  which  caused  the  death  of  three  thou- 
sand persons,  who,  after  a discharge  of  fire-works, 
rushed  towards  the  rue  Royale,  where,  unfortunately, 

* Considerable  difficulty  was  found  in  forcing  this 
statue  from  the  pedestal;  a foot  of  the  horse  still  re- 
mained in  the  socket,  upon  which  a wit  observed, 
“ Royalty  has  yet  one  foot  in  the  stirrup.”  This 
statue  was  succeeded  by  a monstrous  figure  of  Liberty, 
in  plaster.  At  its  feet  were  murdered,  from  the  21st  of 
January,  1793,  to  the  3rd  of  May,  1795,  more  than  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  Every  party  and  every  faction,  by  turns,  con- 
ducted others  and  were  themselves  conducted  tex  the 
scaffold  erected  on  this  Place, 
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an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  ground,  and  the  ma- 
terials for  several  unfinished  houses  lay  scattered  in  the 
street. 

July  12,  1789. — Prince  Lambesc,  who  was  stationed 
here  with  his  regiment  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  the 
mob,  was  pursuing  an  individual  near  the  gate  of  the 
Tuilerics,  when  the  latter  was  thrown  down  by  the 
Prince’s  horse.  This  spread  alarm  throughout  all  Paris, 
and  was  the  signal  for  the  attack  upon  the  Baslilc. 

July  i3. — The  garde-meuble  was  broken  open,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  many  muskets,  ancient  armour, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  carried  off. 

Ai ig.  9,  >792. — A patrole,  called  the  royalists,  was 
unexpectedly  attacked  here  in  the  night.  The  Abbe 
Bonnyn  dc  Boven,  who  was  at  their  head,  escaped  into 
a neighbouring  house;  but,  seeing  his  comrades  en- 
gaged, precipitated  himself  from  the  first  floor  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  assassins,  who  cut  ofl'his  head  on  a post, 
the  famous  Mademoiselle  Throucnnc  holding  his  legs. 
M.  Lulan,  journalist,  met  with  the  same  fate. 

Sept.  17. — A great  number  of  articles  were  stolen  from 
the  garde-meuble. 

The  National  Convention  celebrated  a fete  upon  this 
place  for  the  liberty  of  Savoy. 

Jan.  21,  1793. — Louis  XVI  suffered  death  on  this 
place,  where  the  following  persons  also  subsequently 
perished  by  the  guillotine: — July  17.  Charlotte  Corday. 
— Oct.  2.  The  deputy  Brissot  and  twenty  of  his  col- 
leagues.— Oct.  16.  Marie  Antoinette,  consort  of  Louis 
XVI. — Nov.  14.  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.— March  25,  179$.  The  faction  called  the  Hc- 
bertists,  Maratists,  and  Orleanists,  to  the  number  of 
nineteen,  including  Hebert. — April  8.  The  faction  call- 
ed the  Dantonists,  including  Danton,  Camille-Dcsmou- 
lins,  Heraut  de  Sechclles,  Fabrc  d'Eglantine,  etc. — 
April  16.  The  faction  called  the  Atheists,  composed 
of  Bishop  Gobcl,  Chaumettc  (procureur  of  the  Com- 
mune), Anacharsis-Clootz  (a  Prussian  and  deputy),  tbe 
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wife  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  of  Hebert,  etc.-— May  ra. 
Elisabeth  Philippine  Marie  Helene  of  France,  sister  of 
Louis  XVI. — July  28.  Robespierre  and  his  brother, 
Dumas,  mayor  of  Paris  and  Commander  of  the  National 
Guards,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  several  others. — July  29. 
Seventy  members  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.—  July  3o. 
Twelve  other  members  of  the  Commune. 

To  the  shame  of  the  French  people,  a monument, 
called  a montagne , was  raised  on  the  Place  Louis  XV, 
in  honour  of  Marat. 

April  10,  1814. — The  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
armies  were  reviewed,  and  Te  Deum , according  to  the 
Greek  ritual,  was  sung,  for  the  triumph  of  the  Allies 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  at  an  altar  raised 
in  the  middle  of  the  Place,  while  a salute  of  one  hun- 
dred guns  was  fired.  The  Parisian  National  Guards 
were  all  under  arms.  < 


Place  du  Palais  Royal. 

See  page  164. 


Place  dii  Chdtelet , 

At  the  foot  of  the  Pont  au  Change. 

Upon  the  site  of  this  Place,  which  is  a square  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  stood  an  ancient 
building  called  the  Ghatelet,  consisting  of  a court 
of  justice  and  a prison.  The  court  was  suppressed 
at  the  revolution,  and  the  building  was  taken  down 
in  1802.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  rue  St.  Denis 
was  approached  from  the  quay  by  a dark  narrow 
passage,  above  which  were  some  old  towers.  This 
demolition  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as,  instead  of  narrow  unwholesome 
part  1.  28 
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alleys,  an  open  airy  place  lias  been  formed,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  old  building  has  been 
giveif.  In  the  centre  is  an  elegant  fountain,  called 
la  Fontaine  du  Palmier , or  la  Colonne  du  Chatelet, 
erected  in  1808,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Bralle.  It 
consists  of  a circular  basin  twenty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a pedestal  and  column  in  the  centre, 
fifty-eight  feet  in  elevation.  The  shaft  of  the  lat- 
ter represents  the  trunk  of  a palm-tree,  and  the 
capital  the  branches.  Upon  the  pedestal  are  four 
fine  statues,  by  Boizot,  representing  Justice, 
Strength,  Prudence  and  Vigilance,  which  join 
hands  and  encircle  the  column.  The  shaft  is  di- 
vided by  bands  of  bronze  gilt,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  principal  victories  gained  by  Napoleon.  At 
the  angles  of  the  pedestal  are  cornucopia)  termi- 
nated by  fishes  heads,  from  which  the  water 
issues.  Two  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  ornamented 
with  eagles  encircled  by  large  crowns  of  laurel  in 
relief.  Above  the  capital  are  heads  representing 
the  Winds,  and  in  the  centre  a globe,  which  sup- 
ports a gilt  statue  of  Victory  holding  forth  a crown 
of  laurel  in  each  hand.  Tlie^hamber  of  Notaries 
occupy  the  house  N°  1,  upon  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
where  houses  and  other  real  property  are  sold 
by  auction.  Goods  seized  by  warrants  issued  by 
magistrates  are  sold  by  auction  in  the  open  Place, 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Place  Dauphine. 

This  Place,  which  opeAs  upon  the  Pont  Neuf, 
was  formed  in  1608,  and  received  its  name  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
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Louis  XIII.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  acute  triangle, 
and  the  houses  which  surround  it  are  irregularly 
built  of  stone  and  brick.  In  the  centre  is  a foun- 
tain, after  the  designs  of  Percier,  erected,  in  1802, 
to  the  memory  of  general  Dcsaix,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  It  is  composed  of  a cip- 
pus,  surmounted  by  the  general’s  bust,  which  is 
crowned  by  France.  The  Po  and  the  Nile,  with 
their  attributes,  are  represented  upon  a circular 
bas-relief.  Two  figures  of  Fame  are  engrav- 
ing upon  escutcheons,  the  one,  Thebes  and  the 
Pyramides,  the  other,  Kehl  and  Marengo.  Upon 
the  pedestal,,  the  name  of  the  hero  appears  in  let- 
ters of  gold,  encircled  by  a garland  of  oak,  and 
below  are  inscribed  what  are  said  to  have  been 
hjs  last  words,  but  which  were  not  uttered  by 
him,  as  he  never  spoke  after  he  received  the  fatal 
shot: — aAllez  dire  au  premier  consul  que  je  meurs 
avec  le  regret  de  n avoir  pas  assez  fait  pour  vivre 
dans  la  posteriteS* 

A military  trophy  is  placed  behind  the  pedestal, 
and  upon  its  base  are  two  inscriptions,  besides  a 
list  of  the  names  of  more  than  six  hundred  per- 
sons who  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  the  mo- 
nument. On  account  of  the  continual  splashing 
of  the  water  the  names  are  already  nearly  illegible. 
The  water  flows  into  a circular  basin  from  four 
lions’  heads,  in  bronze,  fixed  in  the  pedestal. 


Place  de  Greve. 

The  word  greve  means  a strand  or  shore.  The 
principal  ornament  of  this  Place  is  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  j towards  the  south  it  is  open  to  the  quay. 
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X 

The  Place  de  Gr£ve  has  long  been  the  spot  where 
criminals  are  executed.  The  punishment  of  death 
is  rare  in  Paris,  and  the  only  mode  of  inflicting  it, 
now  allowed  by  the  laws  of  France,  is  by  the 
guillotine.  During  the  revolution  hundreds  of 
innocent  victims  were  sacrificed  here.  At  that 
period  the  guillotine  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  Place;  it  is  now  put  up  near  the  foot-path 
which  extends  along  the  parapet  of  the  quay.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  celebrated  spot  in  Prior’s 
humorous  song  of  the  thief  and  cordelier,  which 
begins — 

Who  has  e’er  been  at  Paris  must  needs  know  the  Gr&ve, 
The  fatal  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  brave. 

Persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  guillotine  without 
witnessing  an  execution,  may  do  so  by  writing  to 
M.  Henri,  N°.  3i,  rue  des  Marais,  stating  what 
day  arid  hour  will  be  agreeable  to  them.  M.  Henri 
will  then  give  orders  for  the  fatal  instrument  to 
he  put  up  in  one  of  the  courts  of  a house,  N°  i3, 
rue  du  Pont  aux  Clioux.  The  fee  required  is  twelve 
francs,  but  the  party  may  consist  of  any  number 
of  persons. 

% 

Place  du  Palais  de  Justice 

See  page  ai3. 


Place  St.  Sulpice. 

When  Servandoni  constructed  the  portico  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice,  it  was  his  intention  to  open 
an  area  or  place  in  its  front,  and  to  construct  two 
fountains  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  towers  of  the 
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cjiurch.  The  Place  was  begun  in  17^4,  about 
twelve  years  after  the  portico  was  finished,  but 
the  fountains  were  never  executed.  A superb 
building  for  a seminary,  recently  erected,  com- 
pletes the  regularity  of  the  Place  St.  Sulpice. 
Bonaparte  determined  that  a fountain  should  be 
built  in  this  Place,  and  M.  Destournelles  was 
charged  to  furnish  the  designs.  It  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  spacious  area,  and  consisted  of  a 
square  basin  elevated  upon  three  steps,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rose  a quadrangular  pedestal 
surmounted  by  a frieze  and  pediments.  The  four 
fronts  presented  allegorical  bas-reliefs,  in  marble, 
of  Peace,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture,  by  Espercieux.  The  water  flowed  on 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  through  portions  of 
vases  into  shells,  where  it  was  divided  into  six  small 
streams,  which  fell  into  two  square  basins  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  from  these  it  passed 
through  portions  of  vases  into  four  smaller  basins,, , 
upon  a level  with  the  uppermost  step.  This  foun- 
tain was  originally  called fontaine  de  la  Paix , from 
having  been  begun  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  It  has  lately  been  removed 
to  the  Marche  St.  Germain,  and  it  is  intended  to 
erect  a grander  one  upon  its  site. 

Place  de  la  Bastille , 

Boulevard  St.  Antoine. 

The  Bastile,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
France,  was  attacked  and  captured  by  a revolu- 
tionary mob  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789.  In  MaV 
and  June  of  the  following  year  it  was  demolished, 

• ’ • '28. 
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in  pursuance  of  a decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly ; and  part  of  the  materials  were  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.  Its 
•site  now  forms  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the 
moat  is  converted  into  a basin  for  boats  passing 
through  the  new  canal.  In  the  centre  of  the  Place, 
the  construction  of  a fountain  was  begun  by  order 
of  Bonaparte,  the  preparatory  works  of  which 
have  been  continued  since  the  restoration,  but  it 
is  not  eertain  whether  the  original  plan  will  be 
adhered  to.  According  to  the  design  presented  to 
Bonaparte,  by  Denon,  a semicircular  arch  over 
the  canal  St.  Martin  was  to  bear  a bronze  elephant 
more  than  seventy-two  feet  high,  including  the 
tower  or  throne  supported  by  the  animal.  The 
water  was  to  issue  from  the  trunk  of  this  colossal 
figure  ; each  of  whose  legs  was  to  measure  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  in  one  of  them  was  to  be  a wind- 
ing staircase  leading  to  the  tower.  A full-sized 
.plaster-model  of  this  stupendous  animal,  as  well 
as  of  twenty-four  bas-reliefs  intended  to  adorn 
the  pedestal,  may  be  seen  in  a shed  near  the  spot. 
Tickets  of  admission  are  obtained  by  applying 
personally  of  the  Direction  des  Travaux  des  Mo - 
nuntens  publics.  No  29,  rue  de  V University,  or  by 
letter  addressed  to  M.  le  Directeur. 


Place  de  UEcole, 

Northern  extremity  of  the  Pont  Neuf. 

A celebrated  school  attached  to  the  church  of 
.St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois  existed  on  or  near  this 
spot  at  a very  remote  period.  The  school  was  in 
a flourishing  state  under  Charlemagne,  but  the 
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ground  it  occupied  having  become  necessary  as  a 
quay (qua i de  I’Ecole)  for  unloading  boats,  and  the 
university  being  established  upon  the  montagneSt. 
Genevieve,  studies  were  discontinued  at  St.  Ger- 
main i’Auxerrois.  This  Place,  which  opens  upon 
the  quai  de  l’Ecole,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
about  1607,  in  which  year  the  chapter  of  St.  Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois  ceded  part  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  school  stood  for  the  construction  of  a 
cistern.  The  only  ornament  of  the  place  de  l’Ecole 
is  a fountain  built  in  1806.  , It  presents  a circular 
basin  with  a square  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a 
highly  ornamented  vase  rising  out  of  the  centre. 
In  the  basement  of  the  pedestal  are  four  lions’ 
heads,  in  bronze,  from  which  the  water  issues. 
The  vase  is  ornamented  w ith  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing on  one  side  two  sea-gods,  and  on  the  other  a 
Triton.  The  handles  are  terminated  by  panthers’ 
heads. 


Place,  or  Parvis,  de  Notre  Dame, 

See  page  70. 
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Place  Beauveau. 

This  Place  forms  a semicircle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  in  a line  with  the  rue  du  faubourg  St. 
Ilonore.  The  central  building  of  the  Place  is  the 
Hotel  Beauveau,  in  front  of  which  the  Avenue  de 
Marigny  extends  to  the  Champs  Elysees.  The 
other  buildings  are  handsome  private  houses- 
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TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES. 

• — i 

Porte  St.  Denis.* 

This  triumphal  arch,  which  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis  built  under  Charles 
IX,  was  erected  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1672,  after 
the  designs  of  Blondel,  to  perpetuate  the  rapid 
victories  of  Louis  XIV,  who,  in  the  space  of 'two 
months,  subjected  forty  towns  and  three  provinces 
to  his  dominion.  It  stands  upon  the  boulevard, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  rue  St.  Denis.  It  is  seventy- 
two  feet  in  height  5 the  principal  arch  is  twenty- 
live  feet  wide,  and  forty-three  in  height,  and  in 
the  piedroits  are  two  arches,  five  feet  in  width 
by  ten  in  height.  Over  the  lateral  arches  are 
pyramids  in  relief,  which  rise  to  the  entablature, 
and  are  surmounted  by  globes  bearing  jleurs  de  lis 
and  crowns. 

Towards  the  city,  one  bas-relief  represents  Hol- 
land, under  the  colossal  figure  of  a terrified  wo- 
man, silting  upon  a dead  lion,1  who  holds  in  one 
paw  a broken  sword,  and  in  the  other  an  inverted 
quiver  of  broken  arrows.  On  the  other  appears 
the  Rhine,  in  the  person  of  a vigorous  man,  smit- 
ten with  astonishment,  leaning  upon  a rudder 
and  holding  a cornucopia.  On  the  side  towards 

* At  a very  early  period  Paris  became  a fortified  town, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
the  walls  and  gates  were  demolished.  Upon  that  mo- 
narch erecting  triumphal  arches  on  or  near  the  spot 
where  some  of  the  gates  stood,  the  name  porte  (gate)  was 
retained. 
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the  faubourg,  the  pyramids  rest  upon  lions  cou- 
chans.  The  military  tiophies  which  ornament  the 
four  pyramids  are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
Above  the  arch  is  a bas-relief,  representing  Louis 
XIV  on  horseback,  crossing  the  Rhine  j on  the 
frieze,  in  bronze  letters,  is  Ludovico  Magno.*  The 
bas-relief  of  the  opposite  side  represents  the  tak- 
ing of.  Maestricht.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  arch 
are  figures  of  Fame.  Upon  tablets  placed  under 
the  pedestals  of  the  pyramids  are  four  inscriptions 
by  Blondel,  which  show  that  he  was  a classical 
scholar  as  well  as  a skilful  architect.*!*  Girardon 
was  at  first  charged  with  the  sculpture,  but  being 
called  to  Versailles,  it  was  executed  by  Michael 
Anguier.  This  monument,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
both  for  the  harmony  of  its  proportions  and  the 
admirable  execution  of  its  parts,  was  in  such  a 
state  of  decay  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  as  to  threaten  total  ruin.  Its  repair  was 
undertaken,  and  ably  executed  by  Cellerier,  in 
1807. 

The  kings  and  queens  of  France  always  make 
their  public  entry  into  Paris  by  the  Porte  St. 
Denis. 

The  first  woman  hung  in  France  was  executed 
at  the  ancient  gate. 

0 

* It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  inscription,  which 
was  effaced  at  the  revolution,  was  restored  by  order  of 
Bonaparte  a short  time  before  his  fall. 

*f*  These  inscriptions  were  effaced  during  the  revolu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  their  being  insulting  to  Holland, 
but  were  restored  in  1807,  when  the  arch  was  repaired. 
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Porte  St.  Martin. 

This  triumphal  arch  was  built  in  1674,  after 
the  designs  of  Pierre  Bullet,  a pupil  of  Blondei, 
architect  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  It  is  fifty-four 
feet  wide,  by  au  elevation  of  fifty-four  feet,  in- 
cluding the  attic,  the  height  of  which  is  eleven 
feet.  It  is  pierced  by  three  arches ; that  in  the 
centre  is  fifteen  feet  wide  by  thirty  in  elevation ; 
the  lateral  arches  are  eight  in  width  by  sixteen 
in  height.  The  edifice  is  wrought  in  vermiculated 
rustics,  as  high  as  the  entablature,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  bearing  an  inscription  on 
each  side.  In  the  spaces  between  the  imposts 
and  the  entablature  are  bas-reliefs,  by  Desjardins, 
Marsy,  le  Hongre,  and  Legros,  relating  to  the 
conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  Those  towards  the  city 
represent  the  taking  of  Besancon  and  the  triple 
alliance;  those  towards  the  faubourg  are  the 
taking  of  Limbourg  and  the  defeat  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Between  the  consoles  of  the  entablature 
are  various  attributes  of  the  military  art;  and 
in  the  centre  is  the  sun,  which  Louis  XIV  took 
for  his  emblem.  Though  the  Porte  St.  Martin  is 
inferior  in. richness  to  that  of  St.  Denis,  it  does 
not  yield  to  it  in  harmony  of  proportions  or 
purity  of  execution.  The  entablature  is  justly 
admired;  in  1819  and  1820  this  arch  was  re- 
paired. 

Arc  de  Triomphe,  Vlafc  du  Carrousel , 

See  page  i3". 
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Arc  de  Triompke  de  l’ Etoile. 

This  unfinished  monument  stands  in  a spacious 
circular  area  without  the  harrier  de  l’Etoile.  It 
was  begun  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Paris  in- 
1806,  to  commemorate  Napoleon’s  triumph  over 
Russia,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Tilsit.  It  was  continued  in  1810  to 
commemorate,  first,  his  conquest  of  Austria,  and 
then  his  alliance  with  the  Austrian  Imperial  House. 
The  designs  of  it  were  by  Chalgrin,  and  the  first 
stone  was  laid  August  i5,  1806.  The  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a solid  foundation  for  the  immense 
weight  of  this  monument  retarded  its  progress, 
and  incurred  great  expense.  According  to  the 
plan,  it  would  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  feet  in  height.  Its  breadth  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  thickness  sixty-eight. 
The  arch  would  have  been  eighty-seven  feet  high, 
its  breadth  is  forty-five.  Two  transversal  arches, 
already  finished,  form  an  opening  which  inter- 
sects that  of  the  principal  arch.  They  are  twenty- 
six  feet  wide  and  fifty  in  elevation.  This  monu- 
ment is  of  the  most  beautiful  fresh  water  lime- 
stone from  Chateau  Landon.  Eight  years  con- 
tinual labour  were  devoted  to  it,  and  it  was  to 
have  been  adorned  with  military  trophies,  in- 
scriptions and  bas-reliefs.  In  1814  the  works  were 
discontinued  and  the  scaffolding  taken  down;  but 
in  i8a3,  upon  the  final  success  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  the  king  issued  an  ordinance  for 
their  immediate  termination.  When  this  monu- 
ment is  finished  it  will  form  one  of  the  most 
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majestic  ornaments  of  Paris.  Ttie  arch  itself  will 
be  more  gigantic  than  any  one  of  the  kind  hitherto 
erected,  and  nothing  can  be  more  commanding 
than  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  more 
magnificent  than  the  view  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 

Upon  the  entry  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa 
into  Paris,  on  the  first  of  April  1810,  an  immense 
frame  was  constructed  and  covered  with  painted 
canvass,,  to  represent  the  arch  in  its  full  dimensions 
and  splendour. 


COURTS. 

The  number  of  courts  in  Paris  is  considerable, 
but  there  are  few  whose  past  or  present  state  en- 
titles them  to  notice. 

The  Cour  des  Miracles , which  has  its  entrance 
in  the  rue  Neuve  St.  Sauveur,  was  celebrated  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  consequence  of  being 
the  receptacle  of  beggars  and  thieves,  who  upon 
returning  to  this  haunt,  laid  aside  the  costume 
of  the  part  which  they  played  in  public.  The 
blind  received  their  sight,  the  lame  walked,  and 
the  maimed  were  made  whole.  ; 

The  Cour  Batave,  No.  24*  rue  St.  Denis,  was  so 
called,  because  it  was  erected  by  a company  of 
Dutch  merchants  in  1791,  upon  the  site  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Sepulchre,  and  some  other 
buildings.  The  principal  court,  which  has  the  1 
form  of  a parallelogram,  was  formerly  surrounded  1 
with  porticoes  and  a covered  gallery  bordered  i 
with  shops.  The  front,  towards  the  rue  St.  Denis,  t 
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is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  and 
is  decorated  on  the  ground-floor  with  seven  ar- 
cades, separated  by  small  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order;  a single  balcony  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
first  story.  The  same  style  of  architecture  pre- 
vails in  frontof  a covered  gallery  round  the  court, 
and  under  the  entrance.  Above  rise  three  stories 
crowned  by  a Doric  cornice.  From  the  centre  of 
the  front  rises  a small  tower  with  a clock  sur- 
mounted by  Mercury,  the  god  of  commerce.  The 
elegance  of  this  court  is  much  diminished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  porticoes  having  been  filled  up 
with  shops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  second  court 
was  a fountain,  which  has  been  removed.  Several 
allegorical  figures,  in  bas-relief,  in  the  arcades,  and 
various  ornaments  on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature, 
add  to  the  decoration  of  the  edifice.  To  the  right 
of  the  second  court  is  a third,  surrounded  by  re- 
gular buildings,  in  a new  and  appropriate  style 
of  decoration.  This  structure  cost  more  than 
j,8oo,ooofr.  and  if  the  revolution  had  not  pre- 
vented the  complete  execution  of  the  plan  it  would 
have  formed  a magnificent  monument.  The  build- 
ings were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Sobre 
and  Happe. 


PASSAGES. 

The  confluence  of  strangers  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Palais  Royal  induced  several  proprietors  of  ' 

houses  in  Paris,  to  construct  passages  skirted  with  * 

shops,  similar  to  the  Burlington  Arcade,  in  Picca- 
dilly. The  speculation  has  proved  advantageous. 

part  1.  39  ■ ^ . 
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Those  most  entitled  to  notice  are  the  Passage  Vi- 
vienne, the  Passage  de  Choiseul,  the  Galerie  Foy, 
the  Passage  Vero-Dodat,  the  Passage  Violet,  the 
Passage  Mazann,  the  Passage  des  Petits  Champs, 
the  Passage  du  Commerce,  the  Passage  du  Troca- 
dero,  the  Passage  des  Panoramas,  the  Passage  De- 
lorme, the  Passage  d’Artois,  the  two  Passages  de 
TOpera,  the  Passage  Feydeau,  the  Passage  du  Caire, 
the  Passage  Dauphine,  the  Passage  du  Pont  Neuf, 
and  the  Passage  Montesquieu.  In  most  of  them 
the  shops  contain  an  assortment  of  fashionable 
and  elegant  articles. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MAINE  FACTORIES,  MARKETS,  AND  SLACGH- 
TER-1IOUSES.  • 

ROYAL  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  subsequently 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  for  a series  of  years, 
operated  nowhere  more  than  in  France  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  Torn  from  their 
occupation  and  home,  many  artists  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  army,  and  were  thus  ulti- 
mately lost  to  their  respective  professions  5 yet 
such  is  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  activity  of  the 
people,  that  they  still  excel  in  many  arts,  and  are 
making  rapid  progress  towards  perfection.  As  an 
instance  of  this  statement,  we  shall  notice  the 
spinning  of  cotton  by  machinery,  which  has  not 
been  introduced  into  France  more  than  thirty 
years,  but  which  has  become,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  national  industry.  The 
present  establishments  furnish  an  annual  supply 
of  twenty-five  million  pounds  of  cotton  thread 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  and  printed  calicos 
and  hosiery.  Manufactories  of  cotton  thread  exist 
in  all  parts  of  France,  and  a5o,ooo  workmen  are 
said  to  be  employed  in  this  trade. 

There  are  in  Paris  four  Royal  manufactories/ 

+ For  Royal  Mauufuctory  of  Porcelain  at  Sevres,  see 
Environs  nj  Paris. 
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one  of  tapestry,  another  of  carpets,  a third  of 
looking-glasses,  and  a fourth  of  snuff.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  three  former  were  originally  des- 
tined exclusively  for  the  royal  palaces.  These  es- 
tablishments present  nothing  remarkable  in  point 
of  architecture,  as  they  merely  consist  of  work- 
shops built  at  different  periods,  without  any  fixed 
plan,  but  which  nevertheless  contain  every  thing 
required  for  utility  and  convenience.  Paris,  never 
having  been  a manufacturing  city,  contains  but 
few  private  manufactories  upon  a large  scale. 
After  the  royal  manufactories,  however,  we  shall 
point  out  such  as  seem  entitled  to  notice. 


Manufacture  Rojale  des  Gobelins 
( Tapestry-Manufactory) , 

• Hue  Moujfelanl , near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

From  the  fourteenth  century  dyers  of  wool 
have  been  established  in  the  faubourg  St.  Marcel, 
upon  the  Bievre,  the  water  of  that  river  being 
accounted  favourable  to  the  process  of  dyeing. 
One  of  them,  named  Jean  Gobelin,  who  lived  in 
i45o,  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  possessed 
much  property  upon  the  banks  of  that  stream. 
His  descendants  continued  to  labour  with  success; 
but  having  become  very  rich,  renounced  the  pro- 
fession of  dyers,  and  filled  various  offices  in  the 
magistracy,  the  treasury  and  the  army.  To  the 
Gobelin  family  succeeded  Messrs.  Canaye,  who 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  dyeing  of  wool, 
but  began  to  manufacture  tapestry,  which  until 
that  period  had  been  confined  to  Flanders.  About 
i655they  were  succeeded  by  a Dutchman  named 
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Glucq,  and  a workman  named  Jean  Liansen,  who 
excelled  in  the  art.  The  establishment  prosper- 
ing, Louis  XIV,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  de- 
termined to  form  it  into  a royal  manufactory. 
For  that  purpose  all  the  houses  and  gardens  which 
at  present  form  the  site  of  the  establishment  were 
purchased  in  1662.  Skilful  artists  were  attached 
to  the  manufactory,  and,  in  1667,  the  celebrated 
Lebrun  was  appointed  director.  That  great  mas- 
ter painted  the  famous  series  of  the  battles  of 
Alexander,  in  order  that  they  might  be  copied  in 
tapestry,  and  these  still  remain  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  establishment,  although  there  are 
several  very  fine  modern  pieces  in  one  of  the 
galleries.  Several  rooms  or  galleries  are  orna- 
mented with  figures  in  plaster,  pictures,  and  an- 
cient and  modern  tapestry.  The  work-rooms  are 
seven  in  number,  and  contain  pieces  of  tapestry  in 
different  slates  of  forwardness.  In  the  work  called 
the  basse  lisse * the  loom  is  placed  horizontally 
like  that  of  the  weaver } in  the  haute  lisse  the 
warp  is  vertical  and  the  workman  has  his  frame 
before  him.  Being  placed  behind  the  canvass  on 
which  he  is  employed,  his  back  is  turned  towards 
the  model,  to  which  he  occasionally  refers,  in 
order  lo  compare  the  colour  of  his  yarn  with  that 
part  of  the  picture  he  is  copying.  The  reputation 
of  this  manufactory  is  spread  over  all  Europe.  By 
ingenious  processes,  the  workitien  express,  with 
the  greatest  truth,  not  only  the  design  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures,  but  also  the  brightness  of  their 
colours,  and  the  regular  gradation  of  their  shades. 


* The  basse  lisse  is  now  abandoned. 
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so  that  the  tapestry  has  the  effect  of  the  most 
finished  painting.  It  requires  occasionally  the  la- 
bour of  from  two  to  six  years  to  finish  a single 
piece  of  tapestry,  the  cos  of  which  often  amounts 
to  18,000  francs,  and  even  at  this  rate  the  work- 
men, who  are  about  one  hundred  in  number,  are 
very  inadequately  paid.  The  price  of  the  different 
articles  is  regulated  less  by  the  size  than  the  beauty 
or  difficulty  of  the  work. 

The  manufactory  being  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  no  article  can  be  pur- 
chased here  without  a royal  order. 

Connected  with  the  manufactory  is  an  estab- 
lishment for  dyeing  wool,  directed  by  an  able 
chemist,  where  an  infinite  number  of  shades, 
mostly  unknown  in  trade,  are  dyed  for  the  tapes- 
try. Wool  is  exclusively  used,  to  render  the  co- 
lours more  permanent.  There  is  also  a drawing- 
school,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  art  are 
taught,  and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  is  deli- 
vered upon  chemistry  as  applicable  to  dyeing. 

At  Beauvais  there  is  a rival  establishment  of 
tapestry  which  has  acquired  a considerable  repu- 
tation. . , 

On  the  octave  of  the  Fete  Dieu  the  galleries  and 
court  of  the  manufactory  are  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  the  public  are  admitted  from  noon  till  six 
o’clock. 

To  this  establishment  has  been  annexed  the  ce- 
lebrated carpel  manufactory,  which  was  created  a 
royal  establishment  in  160^,  by  Marie  de  Medicis, 
in  favour  of  Pierre  Dupont,  who  invented  the  pro- 
cess for  finishing  the  carpets,  and  who  was  placed 
at  its  head  with  the  title  of  director.  The  work- 
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shops  were  at  first  established  at  the  Louvre,  but 
by  command  of  Louis  XIII,  they  were  transferred 
in  »6i5  to  a house  in  Chaillot,  called  la  Savonnerie , 
because  savon  (soap)  had  been  formerly  made 
there.  It  received  a new  organization  in  i6f)3, 
under  the  administration  of  Colbert,  but  fell  after- 
wards into  a languishing  state,  and  was  nearly 
abandoned,  when,  in  1710,  the  duke  d’Antin,  di- 
rector of  the  royal  edifices  and  manufactories,  re- 
paired the  buildings  and  restored  the  activity  of 
the  manufactory.  Here  it  remained  till  1826,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  the  tapestry  manufactory  of  the 
Gobelins.  This  is  the  only  establishment  in  France 
in  which  carpets  are  made  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Persia.  The  pieces  manufactured  here  are  placed 
perpendicularly  like  the  tapestry  de  haute  lisse  ; 
hut  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  the  work- 
man is  placed  on  the  wrong  side,  whilst  in  the 
former  he  has  before  him  the  right , as  in  tapestry 
de  basse  lisse.  The  carpets  of  this  manufactory 
are,  in  correctness  and  elegance  of  design,  and  in 
the  brightness  of  their  colours,  much  superior  to 
those  brought  from  the  East,  and,  from  a different 
method  of  working,  possess  a richer  velvet  gloss 
and  brighter  and  more  durable  hues,  particularly 
in  flowers,  than  the  productions  in  tapestry  can 
boast.  It  is  impossible  to  set  any  price  upon 
them,  as  none  are  allowed  to  be  sold;  and  there 
are  small  carpets  of  which  the  manufacturing  costs 
4o,ooo  francs.  The  largest  carpet  ever  made  is 
probably  that  manufactured  at  la  Savonnerie , for 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre:  it  consists  of  seventy- 
two  pieces,  forming  altogether  a length  of  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  feet. 
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For  admission,  strangers  must  apply  by  letter, 
post  paid,  to  M.  le  Vicomte  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
directeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  No.  12 1,  rue  de  GreneUe, 
faubourg  St.  Germain. 


Manufacture  Roy  ale  des  Glaces 
(Plate-Glass-Manufactory), 

No.  24,  rue  de  Reuilljr,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  mirrors  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  Eustache  Grandmont  and 
Jean  Antoine  d'Anthonneuil,  to  whom  a patent 
was  granted,  dated  Aug.  1,  i634-  In  March  1640, 
the  patent  was  ceded  to  Raphael  de  la  Planche,  ( 
treasurer-general  of  the  royal  edifices.  The  under- 
taking being  merely  a financial  speculation,  con- 
tinued in  a languishing  state  till  1666,  when  Col- 
bert created  it  a royal  manufactory,  and  erected 
the  spacious  premises  which  it  at  present  occupies. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  establishment, 
the  finest  mirrors  possessed  by  France  were 
brought  from  Venice ; but  in  a short  time  the 
.glasses  of  Paris  greatly  excelled  those  of  Venetian  *• 
manufacture  in  size  and  beauty.  All  the  glass 
employed  in  the  formation  of  mirrors  was  blown 
until  i55g,  when  a Frenchman,  named  Thevart, 
discovered  the  art  of  casting  it  j which  process  was 
carried  to  a high  degree  of  perfection  in  1688  by 
M.  Lucas  de  Nehon.  The  art  of  polishing  the  glass 
was  invented  by  Riviere  Dufresn^,  to  whom,  as  a 
reward  for  his  discovery,  a patent  was  granted, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  manufactory. 
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The  glass  is  cast  at  Tourlaville,  near  Cherbourg, 
and  at  St.  Gobin,  an  ancient  chateau  near  La 
Fere,  from  whence  it  is  sent  in  a rough  state  to 
Chogny,  a distance  of  three  leagues,  where  there 
is  a water-machine  for  polishing  it,  which  is  of 
a power  equal  to  that  of  five  hundred  men.  It 
is  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  to  be  silvered.  There 
are  upwards  of  seven  hundred  workmen  here,  and 
two  thousand  at  St.  Gobin.41  During  the  revo- 
lution, mirrors  to  the  amount  of  14  millions  of 
francs  were  accumulated  upon  these  premises. 
Glasses  are  made  from  5 francs  to  12,000,  and  at 
present  there  is  one  valued  at  12,491  francs,  ex- 
clusive of  the  silvering,  which  costs  about  12  per 
cent.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  the  largest  glasses 
made  here  were  forty-eight  inches  square  1 they 
are  now  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches 
in  height  by  eighty  in  breadth.  The  last  large 
glass  finished  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  the  duchess 
of  Berry  at  Rosny.  It  was  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  inches  .in  height  by  eighty  in  breadth, 
and  cost  16,000  francs.  A list  of  the  price  of  the 
glasses  of  different  dimensions  may  be  bought  for 
3 francs  of  the  Concierge , at  the  manufactory. 

This  establishment  may  he  visited  every  day, 
except  Sundays  and  festivals. 

* Strangers  who  visit  the  manufactory  at  St.  Gobin 
may  see  a copper  table  weighing  aa,ooo  lbs.,  moved 
upon  cast-iron  wheels.  Upon  this  table  the  glasses  are 
cast.  The  cylinder,  by  which  they  are  smoothed,  is  also 
of  copper,  and  weighs  1,100  lbs. 
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Manufacture  Rojale  des  Tabacs , 

No.  29,  quai  des  I no  a tides. 

The  French  government  Have  the  exclusive  right 
of  manufacturing  snuff  for  a fixed  term  of  years. 
The  law  which  gives  them  this  privilege  would 
have  expired  in  1826,  but  in  the  session  of  1824  it 
was  extended  to  i83o.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  is  about  five  hundred.  The  snulT  is 
sold  in  Paris  at  two  hundred  and  forty  shops 
called  bureaux. 


PRIVATE  MANUFACTORIES. 

Manufacture  des  Tapis  veloutes  d'Aubusson  (Vel- 
veted  carpets),  3,  rue  des  Vieilles  Haudriettes. — 
These  carpets  are  at  a moderate  price,  and  in 
quality  nearly  equal  those  of  the  Savonneric. 

Manufacture  de  Porcelaine  of  Pierre  Tharaud, 
under  the  protection  of  His  Royal  Highness  Mon- 
sieur. Although  this  manufactory  is  at  Limoges, 
we  give  it  a place  here  because  an  extensive  depot 
is  established  at  Paris,  No.  19,  rue  Bergere,  fau- 
bourg Montmartre,  and  the  porcelain  sold  here 
has  seldom  been  equalled  in  colour  and  trans- 
parency. Services  are  made  to  order  in  any  form, 
and  ornamented  with  armorial  bearings,  crests, 
etc.,  etc. 

Manufacture  de  Porcelaine  of  Messrs.  Dill  and 
Guerard,  137,  rue  du  Temple. — This  manufactory 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  first  in  Paris,  and 
closely  rivals  that  at  Sevres.  It  is  well  worth 
visiting. 

Manufacture  'de  Porcelaine  of  Messrs.  Darte, 
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rue  de  la  Roquette,  and  dep6tin  the  Palais  Royal, 
Nos.  21,  22.  This  is  also  one  of  the  first  in 
Paris. 

Manufacture  de  Faience  of  Husson  (successor 
of  Olivier),  3g,  rue  de  la  Roquette,  faubourg 
St.  Antoine. — This  manufactory  may  be  ranked 
amongst  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Paris,  and  is 
worth  visiting.  Every  kind  of  pottery  is  made 
here,  and  the  proprietor  is  very  successful  in  his 
imitation  of  Etruscan  vases,  both  in  the  substance 
and  colouring.  He  prepares  also  a composition 
which  nearly  approaches  basalt  in  colour,  weight, 
solidity,  and  sound.  He  also  produces  small 
cariatides  of  the  same  composition.  Mr.  H.  is 
the  manufacturer  of  a white  cement  used  for 
houses  and  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  mutilated 
statues,  etc.  $ he  has  also  invented  a yellow  colour, 
for  painting  in  general,  which  never  changes.  Mr. 
H.  has  formed  a handsome  cabinet  of  minerals, 
which  is  shown  to  strangers. 

Manufacture  des  Crist aux  du  Mont  Cenis,  depot, 
No.  1 1,  boulevard  Poissonniere. 

Manufacture  des  Papiers  Feints  (painted  hang- 
ing-paper), of  Simon  Junior,  corner  of  rue  Louis 
le  Grand  and  the  Boulevard  dcs  Italiens.  It  con- 
stantly employs  two  huudred  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices, who  execute  in  paper,  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  all  the  ornaments  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture.  This  house  undertakes  the  de- 
coration of  theatres  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  exports  a great  quantity  of  paper  to  foreign 
countries,  and  particularly  to  England.  Strangers 
are  allowed  to  visit  the  manufactory. 

Stereotype  Manufactory  of  Didot,  rue  du  Pont 
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de  Lodi,  aud  rue  Jacob.  This  invention  is  a great 
improvement  where  large  editions  are  wanted. 

Gas  Manufactories.  See  page  63. 

MARKETS. 

If  temples  and  palaces,  public  squares  and  gar- 
dens, triumphal  arches  and  monumental  columns, 
contribute  to  the  beauty  of  a city,  there  are  other 
buildings  which,  although  of  a more  humble  archi- 
tectural character,  are  among  the  most  necessary 
and  useful  structures.  In  this  class  may  be  placed 
markets,  public  slaughter-houses  and  store-houses. 
For  edifices  of  this  description  Paris  is  unequalled 
by  apy  capital  in  Europe. 

The  first  market-house  in  Paris  was  situated  in 
the  cite , near  the  street  still  called  rue  du  Marche 
Palud.  A market,  called  marche  de  UApport , was 
afterwards  held  near  the  extremity  of  the  rue 
St.  Denis,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  VI,  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  a piece  of  ground  near  the  cemetery 
des  Innocens,  named  Champeaux  or  Petits  Champs. 
Philip  Augustus  established  two  other  markets 
near  the  same  spot,  and  they  took  the  name  of 
halles -.  Each  class  of  dealers  and  every  neigh- 
bouring town  had  its  particular  halle.  Francis  I 
caused  all  the  halles  to  be  rebuilt  with  pillars  of 
stone  opening  into  dirty  galleries  and  obstructed 
with  irregular  stalls.  The  inconvenience  of  these 
places  began  to  be  felt  in  the  last  century,  and 
within  twenty  years  more  than  fifty  millions  of 
francs  have  been  expended  to  construct  in  every 
part  of  Paris,  and  for  every  sort  of  provisions, 
commodious  markets  worthy  of  the  capital. 

In  these  various  halles  and  markets  the  traveller 
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may  not  only  become  acquainted  with  the  produce 
of  the  country  but  also  with  the  manners  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Paris:  it  is  interesting  too  to 
notice  the  appearance  of  the  peasants  who  come 
here  in  crowds  to  dispose  of  their  commodities. 
The  costume  and  looks  of  the  female  peasants, 
with  their  sunburnt  complexions  — their  snow 
white  and  loosely  flowing  caps — and  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  their  dress,  added  to  the  fcpright- 
liness  of  their  motions  and  gay  contentment  of 
their  looks,  form  a pleasing  tout  ensemble. 


" Marche  des  Innocens / 

Between  the  rue  de  la  Feronnerie  and  the  rue  aux  Fers. 

O11  the  spot  where  this  market  is  held  stood  a 
tower,  built  at  a remote  period  as  a defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Normans.  This  tower 
having  been  demolished  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
ground  was  attached  to  the  church  des  Innocens 
as  a cemetery,  and  continued  the  principal  burial- 
ground  of  Paris  till  1784,  when  the  remains  were 
transferred  to  the  catacombs, •f  and  it  was  converted 
into  a market-place.  The  soil  was  completely  re- 
newed, the  ground  paved,  and,  in  i8i3,  a wooden 
gallery  was  erected. 

In  the  centre  of  this  market  is  a beautiful  foun- 
tain, which  stood  originally  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rue  St.  Denis  and  the  rue  aux  Fers.  It  was 

* The  French  have  two  words  for  a market,  namely, 
Halle  and  Marche.  The  former  is  properly  a place 
where  commodities  are  sold  by  wholesale,  and  the  latter 
a common  retail  market  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

■f-  See  Catacombs . 
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erected  in  i55i,  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Les- 
cot, abbot  of  Cluny : the  exquisite  sculpture  was 
by  Jean  Goujon.  The  decoration  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  composed  of  an  arcade,  accom- 
panied by  Corinthian  pilasters  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,  and  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing Naiades.  Two  arcades  were  towards  the  rue 
aux  Fers  and  one  towards  the  rue  St.  Denis.  Dif- 
ficulties presented  themselves  in  the  formation  of 
this  fountain  into  a detached  monument,  as  it  re- 
quired a fourth  side  to  correspond  with  those 
wrought  by  the  matchless  hand  of  Goujon.  The 
project  to  add  a fourth  front,  proposed  by  M.  Six, 
was  entrusted  for  execution  to  Messrs.  Poyet,  Le- 
grand  and  Molinos;  and  M.  Pajou  was  charged 
with  the  bas-reliefs  ajid  figures.  The  lions  of  the 
basement  and  the  other  ornaments  were  executed 
jointly  by  Messrs.  l’Huillier,  Mezieres  and  Daujon. 
This  quadrilateral  monument  is  crowned  by  a cu- 
pola, covered  with  copper,  representing  the  scales 
of  fish.  The  entire  height  is  forty-two  feet  and 
a half.  On  each  of  the  four  sides  is  the  inscrip- 
tion— Fontium  Nymphis.  The  following  distich, 
by  Santeuil,  placed  upon  the  original  fountain, 
was  effaced  at  its  removal,  but  restored  in  1819: 

QUOS  DURO  CERNIS  SJMULATOS  MARMORE  FLUCTCS, 

HCJt’9  HYMPIIA  EOC!  CRED1DIT  ESSE  SUOS. 

1689. 

The  Marche  des  Innocens  is  the  largest  market  in 
Paris,  and  is  generally  called  la  Halle , by  way  of 
pre-eminence. 

While  silence  reigns  in  other  parts  of  Paris,  and 
the  artisan  is  still  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  six  thou- 
sand peasants  arrive  at  the  halle  every  morning. 
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from  ten  leagues  round,  when  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket opens  and  continues  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 
Every  thing  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  order. 
After  that  hour  the  retail  market  for  fruit,  flowers 
and  vegetables,  commences.  Midnight  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  is  the  best  hour  for  seeing 
the  curious  spectacle  this  market  affords.  The 
piliers  of  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  are  occupied 
by  salesmen.  The  house  in  this  street  marked 
No.  3 is  that  in  which  Moliere  was  born  ; his 
father,  valet-de-chambre  and  upholsterer  to  Louis 
XIV,  inhabited  the  shop  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a salesman.  In  the  front  is  a bust  of  that  cele- 
brated author,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Jean  Baptiste  Pocqoelin  de  Moliere  est  ne  dans  cette 
maison,  cn  1620. 

The  site  of  this  market-place  having  been  once 
the  most  celebrated  burial-ground  in  Paris,  the 
following  appropriate  inscription  was  proposed 
for  it : 

Qnod  loca  flebilibus  squalcbant  foeda  sepulcbris 
Nunc  proebent  lantas  civibus  ecce  dapes  ; 

Hie  pete  quod  rapid®  tibi  det  prodncerc  vit® 
Tempora,  supremum  sed  meditare  diem. 

This  spot,  -which  once  with  loathsome  graves  was  spread, 
Now  gives  the  neighbourhood  its  daily  bread  : 

Here  seek  the  food  thy  short-lived  days  may  crave, 
Remembering  still  the  inevitable  grave. 

itlarche  ciu  Beurre,  aux  OEufs,  et  au 

Fromage, 

Carreau  des  Halles , between  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie 
and  the  Piliers  des  Potiers  d'Etain. 

The  country  people  who  bring  butter,  cheese 
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and  eggs,  to  Paris,  being  without  a covered  mar- 
ket-house, the  attention  of  the  government  was 
excited,  and  a structure  has  recently  been  erected 
for  their  accommodation.  It  is  of  a triangular 
form,  and  built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
markets,  except  that  the  walls  are  carried  to  the 
roof.  The  entrances  are  formed  by  several  iron 
gates,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  plain  columns 
in  the  interior.  On  the  longest  side  of  the  tri- 
angle is  a cupola,  beneath  which  is  the  bureau  de 
vente.  The  interior  of  the  cupola  is  ornamented 
with  plaster  busts  of  Henry  IV,  Louis  XVIII,  and 
the  count  d’Artois.  This  market  opens  daily  at 
noon.  The  sales  are  as  follows : Mondays;  pound- 
butter  of  the  environs,  and  eggs.  Tuesdays ; cheese. 
Wednesdays;  butter  of  Issigny.  Thursdays;  butter 
of  Gournay . Other  days ; butter  of  the  environs, 
and  eggs.  • 


Marche  au  Poisson , 

Carreau  des  Halles , between  the  rue  de  la  Tonnelleric 
and  the  Piliers  des  Potiers  d'  E tain. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  this  market, 
which  is  quite  new,  the  venders  of  fish  presented 
a disgusting  appearance.  They  sat  in  the  open 
area  beneath  immense  red  umbrellas,  which  in 
summer  screened  them  from  the  sun  and  in  the 
winter  sheltered  them  from  the  cold.  The  mar- 
ket-house is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and 
differs  from  the  other  markets  in  being  open,  to 
allow  a free  circulation  of  air.  The  building  con- 
sists of  an  elegant  roof  supported  by  twenty-eight 
columns  about  eleven  feet  in  height.-  It  contains 
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two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  stalls.  At  each 
extremity  is  a small  fountain  which  affords  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  water.  Fish  is  sold  here  whole- 
sale, by  auction,  from  four  o’clock  till  eight  every 
morning,  to  the  retail  lishmongers,  who  after- 
wards offer  it  for  sale  daily  upon  the  same  spot. 


Halle  au  Ble  (Corn- Market). 

The  site  of  the  Halle  au  Ble  w as  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  built  by  J.  Bullant, 
for  Catherine  dc  Mcdicis,  in  157a.  The  hotel  was 
demolished  in  1748,  and  the  ground  being  pur- 
chased by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1755,  a resolution 
was  formed  to  erect  this  edifice.  It  was  begun  in 
1763,  after  the  designs  of  Le  Camus  de  Mezicres, 
and  was  finished  in  three  years.  Formed  of  a 
vast  circular  portico  surrounding  a court  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  the  only 
building  of  the  kind  in  Paris,  and  may  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  amphitheatres  of  the  ancients, 
which,  although  differing  in  form,  presented  the 
same  general  appearance.  It  is  perfectly  detached, 
and  its  simple  decoration  well  answers  the  object 
to  which  it  is  appropriated.  It  is  pierced  by 
twenty-five  arcades,  ten  and  a half  feet  wide,  of 
which  six  serve  as  passages.  No  wood  was  em- 
ployed in  the  building,  and  the  whole  is  vaulted. 
On  the  ground-floor  round  the  spacious  court  are 
groined  vaults,  which  rest  on  columns  of  the  Tus- 
can order.  Above  are  granaries,  vayltcd  with 
stone  and  brick,  the  communication  with  which 
is  by  two  very  singular  staircases  $ that  towards 
the  rue  du  Four  has  four  turnings  as  high  as  the 
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first  landing  place,  and  from  thence  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  has  only  two  flights  which  cross 
each  other  in  a parallel  direction;  the  other,  si- 
tuated towards  the  rue  de  Grenelle , has  only  two 
turnings. 

The  immense  court  was  left  open  at  the  time 
of  its  construction,  but  the  surrounding  gallery 
being  found  insufficient  for  the  quantity  of  corn 
brought  to  market,  in  1782  it  was  determined  to 
roof  it.  Two  projects  were  presented  to  M.  Lenoir, 
lieutenant  of  police.  In  one,  Belanger,  an  archi- 
tect, and  Deumier,  a locksmith,  proposed  to  crown 
the  halle  with  a cupola  entirely  of  iron  and  copper; 
in  the  other,  Legrand  and  Molinos,  architects,  and 
Roubo,  a skilful  joiner,  offered  to  construct  a 
similar  cupola,  of  light  wood-work,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenious  system  which  Philibert  De- 
lorme had  proposed  for  covering  a spacious  circu- 
lar cloister  in  the  abbey  of  Montmartre.  The  latter 
was  preferred,  probably  from  economy,  and  was 
immediately  executed.  This  cupola  produced  the 
greatest  effect,  and  appeared  prodigiously  light. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  negligence  of  a plumber,  it 
was  consumed  in  a few  hours,  in  1802.  To  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  a similar  accident  it  wras 
rebuilt  with  ribs  of  iron  covered  with  copper. 
This  wrork  was  commenced  in  July  1811,  by  Be- 
langer, and  completed  in  July  of  the  following 
year.  The  Halle  au  Ble  is  the  first  monument 
in  Paris  that  was  covered  solely  with  iron  and 
copper.  As  this  cupola  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
very  curious  work,  we  conceive  that  the  reader 
will  not  peruse  w ithout  interest  some  details  upon 
its  construction.  It  is  composed  of  fifty- one  curves. 
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rising  in  a vertical  direction  from  the  cornice  to 
the  great  circular  window,  which  are  kept  up  in 
the  whole  circumference  by  fifteen  other  curves, 
the  plan  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  centre 
of  the  vault.  The  result  of  this  system  is  an  assem- 
blage of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-live  caissons, 
diminishing  progressively,  and  producing  a pleas- 
ing effect.  All  the  pieces,  in  number  one  thou- 
sand and  seventy-one,  are  connected  together 
with  pegs  and  screws  of  hammered  iron.  The 
covering,  of  sheet  copper'  tinned,  rests  on  this 
iron  frame: — the  number  of  sheets  employed  was 
three  thousand  live  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and 
their  weight  29,086  kilograms;  that  of  the  iron 
was  219,590  kilograms.  The  new  cupola,  like  the 
old  one,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  being  only  thirteen  feet  less  than  that 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Light  is  admitted  by 
a lantern,  thirty-one  feet  in  diameter,  placed  at 
the  summit.  The  whole  expense  of  the  cupola 
amounted  to  838, 000  francs.  In  the  interior  are 
white  marble  medallions  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI,  by  Rolland.  In  the  centre  of  the  halle  is  a 
fine  echo. 

Attached  to  the  outer  wall  is  a column  erected, 
in  1572,  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  the  court  of 
the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  and  is  the  sole  relic  of  that 
ancient  building.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  ninety-live  feet.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  built  for  astrological  observations,  and 
contains  a winding  staircase  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  trophies,  crowns,  the  letters 
C and  H interlaced,  broken  mirrors,  etc.  emblems 
of  the  widowhood  of  that  princess.  A very  in- 
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genious  sun  dial  has  been  placed  on  its  shaft,  and 
from  the  pedestal  a fountain  now  sends  forth  its 
waters. 

Halle  aux  Vins  (Wine- Market), 

Quai  St.  Bernard. 

The  Halle  aux  Vins,  established  in  i656,  beyond 
the  Porte  St.  Bernard,  had  long  been  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  commerce  of  the  capital,  when 
Bonaparte  ordered  the  construction  of  one  much 
more  extensive,  upon  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
abbey  df  St.  Victor.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on 
the  1 5 th  of  August,  * 8 1 3.  The  works,  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Gaucher,  were  carried  on  at  first 
with  great  activity,  relaxed  during  1 8 1 5 and  the 
two  following  years,  but  they  have  since  made 
rapid  progress/  and  the  edifice  will  shortly  be 
finished.  The  ground  on  which  the  Halle  aux 
Vins  is  constructed  has  a superficies  of  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  metres.  It  is  en- 
closed with  walls  on  three  sides,  and  towards  the 
quay  is  fenced  by  an  iron  railing  nearly  eight 
hundred  metres  in  length.  This  magnificent  mar- 
ket, which  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  in 
Europe,  is  divided  into  streets  called  after  different 
kinds  of  wine,  as  follows  : — Rue  de  Champagne , 
rue  de  Bourgogne , rue  de  Bordeaux,  rue  de  Langue- 
doc, and  rue  de  la  Cote  d'Or.  The  last  street  is  the 
finest,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  market, 
and  separating  the  piles  of  building  in  front  from 
those  which  are  behind.  The  latter  are  orna- 
mented with  a magnificent  terrace.  On  the  side 
next  the  quay  are  six  offices  for  those  who  arc 
charged  to  superintend  the  entrance  and  depar- 
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turc  of  the  wines.  The  piles  of  building  are  seven 
in  number,  four  in  front  and  three  in  the  back 
ground.  Of  those  in  front,  two  in  the  centre 
serve  for  a market,  and  are  each  divided  into 
seven  compartments;  the  two  others  contain  to- 
gether forty-nine  cellars,  vaulted  with  hewn  stone. 
The  whole  will  contain  together  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  casks.  But  this  calculation  having 
been  made  on  the  supposition  that  there  would 
be  only  one  row  of  casks  above  the  ground-floor, 
the  result  is  that  this  vast  magazine  might  contain, 
if  necessary,  double  that  quantity.  In  the  back 
ground  is  a noble  pile  appropriated  to  brandies. 
In  its  construction  there  is  neither  wood  nor  iron  ; 
but  as  stone  for  the  roof  would  have  been  found 
too  heavy,  a new  kind  of  hollow  brick  about  six 
inches  long  was  invented.  On  the  right  and  left 
are  two  other  buildings.  In  the  halle  there  is 
also  a bureau  de-depotarge  containing  measures  o 
all  the  casks  of  the  different  parts  of  France  ; and 
if  a purchaser  imagines  that  a cask  which  lie.  has. 
bought  is  not  full  measure,  he  can  require  it  to 
be  measured.  Like  other  edifices  of  the  kind  t lat 
have  lately  been  erected  in  Paris,  we  observe  a 
character  of  simplicity,  with  that  natural  ric 
ness  which  is  owing  merely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
materials  and  the  neatness  of  the  execution.  The 
expense  of  the  Halle  aux  Yins  is  calculated  at  ten 
iviilions  of  francs.  Every  cask  that  enters,  pays 
a duty  of  1 franc  to  the  government.  Ihe  num- 
ber that  enter  daily  is  frequently  one  thousand 

five  hundred.  ’ , 

This  market  is  open  in  summer  from  six  m the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  and  in  wintei  from 
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seven  till  five.  Strangers  are  admitted  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  but  it  is  forbidden  to  enter  on  horse- 
back or  in  carriages. 


Marche  St.  Germain , 

Rue  de  Bussy. 

This  market  occupies  part  of  the  spot  originally 
devoted  to  the  ancient  Foire  St.  Germain.  The 
fair  was  suppressed  in  1789,  but  the  booths  were 
not  entirely  demolished  till  1811,  when  the  mar- 
ket, which  is  one  of  the  finest,  the  most  spacious 
and  the  most  commodious  in  Paris,  or  even  in 
France,  was  commenced,  under  the  direction  of 
Blondel.  Its  architecture  is  plain  and  substantial, 
and  its  plan  is  such  as  to  afford  every  possible 
advantage  of  light  and  air.  The  plan  of  the  Marche 
St.  Germain  is  a parallelogram  ninety-two  metres 
in  length  by  seveuty-five  in  breadth.  The  two 
longest  sides  open  into  the  court  by  twenty-two 
arcades,  and  the  two  shortest  by  seventeen.  Each 
of  the  four  fronts  has  five  entrances,  closed  by 
iron  gates.  In  each  front  three  entrances  are 
reserved  for  the  passage  of  carriages  entering  the 
court.  In  the  galleries,  are  nearly  four  hundred 
stalls,  arranged  in  four  rows  with  a free  and 
commodious  circulation  on  every  side.  Blinds 
are  fixed  in  the  arcades.  A sort  of  irregular 
window  has  been  left  over  each  arcade,,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  tiles.  To  the  south  of  the 
principal  structure,  a building  appropriated  to 
butchers  is  in  the  same  style,  except  that  some 
of  the  arcades  are  filled  up.  To  render  this  part 
more  airy,  it  is  raised  a lew  steps,  and  there  are 
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cellars  underneath,  the  divisions  of  which,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  correspond  with  those  above. 
The  entrance  to  this  building  is  by  three,  iron 
gales.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vestibule,  which  di- 
vides’it  into  two  equal  parts,  is  a niche  with  a 
statue  of  Abundance,  by  Miihomme.  This  colossal 
figure  is  in  a very  good  style ; it  is  raised  on  a socle 
adorned  with  a lion’s  head,  from  which  water 
falls  into  a basin  of  Chateau-Laudon  stone.  A 
guard-housej  bureaus  for  the  inspector,  and  other 
dependencies  have  been  constructed  upon  some 
irregular  parts  of  the  ground.  The  erection  of  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  is  a part  of  the  plan  not 
yet  carried  into  execution.  The  regularity  and 
beauty  of  this  market  presents  a pleasing  appear- 
ance, particularly  since  a row  of  new  houses  have 
been  built  along  the  rue  Neuve  de  Seine,  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  disgusting  than  the  court,  as  it 
is  constantly  obstructed  by  dealers  in  old  clothes 
and  rags. 

Marche  St.  Martin. 

A market,  dependent  upon  the  abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, constructed  in  1765,  upon  a spot  near  that 
where  the  present  one  stands,  being  found  much 
too  small  for  the  population  of  the  quarter,  the 
first  stone  of  a new  market  was  laid  on  the  i5th 
of  August,  i8i3,  in  the  enclosure  of  the  ancient 
priory,  and  the  works  were  finished  in  1817,  after 
the  designs  of  Petit-Radel.  An  iron  railing  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
This  market  presents  a parallelogram  one  hundred 
metres  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  and  is  com- 
posed of  two  vast  porticoes,  each  of  which  has 
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nine  compartments  in  its  length  and  three  in  its 
breadth.  Each  compartment  has  three  arcades, 
one  of  which  serves  as  an  entrance.  The  entrance 
is  closed  by  iron  gates.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
sixteen  pillars.  The  middle  compartment,  more 
elevated  than  those  on  the  sides  and  at  the  ex- 
tremities, favours  the  introduction  of  light  and  the 
circulation  of  air.  This  market  contains  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  stalls..  Two  small  build- 
ings of  analogous  decoration  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  side  of  the  rue  de  la  Croix  ; one 
serves  as  a guard-house,  and  in  the  other  are  the 
bureaus  of  the  inspector  of  police.  In  the  centre 
of  the  market  is  a fountain,  after  the  designs  of 
Gois  junior.  It  presents  a shell  from  which  the 
water  falls  in  a sheet  into  a basin.  The  shell  is 
supported  by  three  allegorical  figures  in  bronze, 
representing  the  Genii  of  hunting,  fishing  and 
agriculture,  the  produce  of  which  supplies  the 
market  j they  are  grouped  round  rushes  and  other 
marshy  plants.  Two  smaller  fountains  have  been 
constructed  near  the  Conservatoire  des  rlrts  et 
Metiers. 

m 

Halle  .aux  Draps  (Cloth-Market), 

Rue  de  la  Poterie. 

This  building  was  constructed  in  1786,  after  the 
designs  of  Legraud  and  Molinos,  upon  the  sitei 
of  a halle  aux  draps  which  had  existed  upon  the 
spot  for  centuries.  A staircase  with  a double  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  interior,  where  there  are  vast 
rooms  lighted  by  fifty  windows.  It  is  divided 
•into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  linen,  and  the  other  of  woollen  cloth.  Its 
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total  length  is  four  hundred  feet.  The  goods  are 
kept  in  presses.  It  is  covered  with  a semicircular 
roof,  according  to  the  ingenious  plan  of  Philibert 
Delorme,  formed  of  planks  a foot  broad,  an  inch 
thick,  and  four  feet  long,  covered  with  slates. 
A mass  of  timber  work  remarkably  complicated 
and  curious,  which  supports  the  building  in  the 
centre,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  open  every 
day  for  the  sale  of  woollen  cloth;  and  for  linen 
five  consecutive  days,  from  the  first  Monday  of 
every  month. 

Halle  aux  Veaux  (Calf-Market). 

This  market  is  situated  between  the  rue  de  Poissy 
and  the  rue  Pontoise,  near  the  quai  de  la  Tournellct 
and  is  a large  unadorned  building  well  adapted 
for  its  destination.  At  the  four  corners  of  the 
area,  which  forms  a parallelogram,  are  pavilions 
for  the  inspectors  of  the  market.  It  was  built  by 
Lenoir  in  1774*  Its  sale  days  are  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays ; besides  calves,  tallow  is  sold  on  Tuesdays, 
and  fat  cows  on  Fridays.  The  market  for  oxen 
is  held  every  Monday  at  Sceaux,  and  every  Thurs- 
day at  Poissy. * A market  for  milch-cows  is  held 
every  Tuesday  at  La  Chapelle,  on  the  road  to 
St  Denis,  and  on  Saturdays  near  the  barrier  of 
Fontainebleau. 
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Halle  aux  Cuirs  (Leather-Market). 

This  market  was  built  in  1784,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  INo.  32,  rue  du  Mau- 

* See  Environs  of  Paris. 
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conseil , in  which  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  gave 
dramatic  representations  at  a very  remote  period. 
It  is  open  every  day. 

Marche  des  Augustins,  or  a la  V o- 
laille  (Poultry-Market), 

Quai  des  Augustins. 

This  market,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Paris, 
also  called  La  Vallee,  was  erected  in  1810,  after 
the  designs  of  Happe,  upon  the  site  of  the  church 
of  the  convent  of  the  Grands  Augustins.  It  is 
built  of  hewn  stone,  covered  with  slates,  and 
presents,  between  four  walls  pierced  with  arcades, 
three  parallel  galleries,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
broader  and  higher  than  the  others.  The  entire 
length  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  the 
breadth  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  arcades 
are  closed  with  iron  rails,  and  the  galleries  are 
very  airy,  clean  and  commodious.  The  poultry 
arrives  here  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  but  nevertheless  it  is  open  daily : 
game  is  also  sold  in  this  market.'  The  fountain 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  Cour  Batave  has  been 
transferred  here. 


Marche  des  Blancs  Manteaux, 

Opposite  la  rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux. 

This  small  market,  situated  upon  the  site  of  the 
convent  des  Filles  Hospitali&res  de  St.  Gervais, 
was  begun  in  1811,  and  opened  in  1S19.  It  occu- 
pies a space  of  about  eighty  square  feet,  and  con- 
sists of  a structure  which  presents  six  arcades  in 
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front.  A separate  building  for  butchers  is  open 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  is  the  head  of  an  ox,  in  bronze, 
from  which  water  flows  into  a basin. 


Marche  du  Vieux  Linge  (Market  for 
Old  Clothes), 

Iiue  du  Temple. 

This  spacious  building  was  begun  in  1809,  after 
the  designs  of  Molinos,  upon  part  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Temple.  It  consists  of  four  galleries 
containing  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  shops  or  stalls.  Here  are  offered  for  sale 
old  clothes,  linen,  mattresses,  shoes  and  every  sort 
of  article  similar  to  the  produce  of  Rosemary-lane 
and  Monmouth-street  in  London.  Purchasers  here 
will  find  it  difficult  not  to  become  dupes. 


Rotondc,  or  Portiqucs  du  Temple. 

Behind  the  market  just  described,  on  part  of 
the  ancient  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  stands  a de- 
tached building  two  hundred  and  twenly-two  feet 
in  length,  terminated  at  the  extremities  by  two 
circular  parts;  in  the  centre  is  a court  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six 
in  breadth.  The  building  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  one  forms  a gallery  of  forty-four  arcades, 
supported  by  Tuscan  columns;  the  others  consist 
of  twenty-eight  shops,  above  which  rise  an  en- 
tresol, two  stories  and  an  attic;  the  whole  is  dis- 
tributed into  small  apartments.  This  edifice,  which 
bears  a character  of  simplicity  not  devoid  of  ele- 
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gance;  was  built  on  speculation,  when  the  Temple 
was  an  asylum  for  debtors.  It  was  begun  in 
1788,  after  the  designs  of  Perard  de  Montreuil 
but  the  revolution,  when  privileges  were  abolish- 
ed, rendered  the  speculation  abortive. 


Marche  des  Cannes > 

Rue  des  JSroj'ers. 

This  market,  established  upon  the  site  of  the 
convent  des  Carmes,  replaces  the  inconvenient 
one  in  the  Place  Maubert,  to  which  it  is  adjacent. 
Its  plan  resembles  that  of  the  Marche  St.  Germain, 
but  it  is  less  spacious  and  commodious.  The 
meat  market  is  held  in  a detached  building.  The 
beauty  of  this  market  is  much  augmented  by  a 
fountain,  consisting  of  a square  column  ten  feet 
in  height  surmounted  by  two  heads,  one  repre- 
senting Plenty,  and  the  other  Commerce.  The 
column  is  ornamented  with  emblems  of  Com- 
merce, and  upon  the  summit  is  a basket  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  basin  as  well  as  the  column  are 
of  fine  Chateau  Landon  stone. 


Marche  St.  Joseph, 

Rue  Montmartre. 

This  market,  begun  in  i8i3  and  completed  in 
the  following  yeax',  stands  on  the  site  of  a chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  This  market  is  open 
daily  for  poultry  and  game.  Meat  is  also  sold 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
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Marche  a la  Viande  (Meat-Market), 

Hue  des  Prouvaires. 

A vast  project  was  formed  by  Bonaparte  for 
uniting  all  the  principal  holies  of  Paris  in  a square 
of  one  hundred  acres,  extending  from  the  rue 
St.  Denis  and  taking  in  the  cour  Batave  and  the 
halle  au  Ble.  The  marche  a la  Viande , which 
formed  part  of  this  plan,  was  commenced  in  i8i3, 
hut  the  events  of  suspended  the  works.  They 
were  afterwards  continued  upon  a different  plan, 
and  the  market  was  opened  in  1818.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  posts,  from  six  of  which  water  is 
supplied.  Pork  is  also  sold  here.  The  days  of 
sale  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Marche  St.  Jean, 

Hue  de  la  V errerie. 

This  spot  is  no  longer  used  as  a market.  An 
old  fountain  and  a guard-house  still  exist  upon  it. 

Marche  Beauveau, 

Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

This  market  was  built  in  1779,  after  the  designs 
of  Lenoir  le  Romain.  In  the  centre  is  a fountain. 
It  is  open  from  eight  till  noon  in  winter;  and 
from  six  till  noon  in  summer. 


Marche  aux  Fleurs  et  aux  Arbus tes 
(Flower  and  Shrub-Market), 

Quai  Dcsaix. 

This  market  was  established  in  1807.  It  U 
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planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  embellished 
with  two  fountains.  On  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days the  rose,  the  pink,  the  narcissus,  the  jessa- 
mine, and  in  short  every  flower  remarkable  for  its 
odour  or  beauty,  is  here  displayed  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  presents  an  assortment  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  Covent  Garden  in  May  and  June. 
During  four  months  of  the  year,  beginning  at  the 
i5th  of  October,  shrubs  and  trees  are  here  exposed 
for  sale  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Marclie  aux  Fruits  (Fruit-Market), 

Quai  de  la  Tournelle. 

This  market  is  held  on  the  port  aux  Tuiles  (tile- 
wharf)  and  is  called  le  Mail.  Fruit  may  be  bought 
here  at  a very  cheap  rate. 


Marches  aux  Fourrages  (Forage- 
Markets). 

These  markets  are  held  at  the  extremity  of  the 
faubourg  St.  Martin,  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  at 
Marche  le  Noir,  and  at  the  barriere  d’Enfer.  The 
police  keep  a strict  eye  on  the  weight  of  the  com- 
modities. 


Marche  aux  Chevaux  (Horse-Market), 

Boulevard  de  VHopital. 

This  market  was  transferred  here  in  1642  from 
the  boulevard  des  Capucines,  to  which  it  had 
been  removed  from  the  court  of  the  Palais  des 
Tournclles,  by  Henry  IV  in  i6o4-  At  one  of  the 
extremities  a building  was  erected  in  1760,  to  serve  „ 
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for  the  dwelling  and  office  of  the  inspector  of  the 
market.  In  1818  the  ground  was  levelled,  and 
trees  planted  so  as  to  form  avenues  for  exercising 
the  horses.  Between  these  avenues,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  market,  two  square  fountains, 
eight  feet  in  height,  have  been  constructed.  They 
are  without  ornament,  except  lions’heads  in  bronze, 
on  two  sides,  through  which  the  water  flows  into 
basins  in  the  form  of  ancient  baths.  The  foun- 
tains are  surmounted  by  irons  bearing  lamps.  The 
market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
from  noon  till  four  o’clock  in  winter,  and  from 
noon  till  six  in  summer.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  purchase  of  horses,  as  the 
dealers  only  warrant  them  for  nine  days.  It  is 
for  the  buyer  to  discover  any  vices  in  the  animal. 
The  police  attend  very  strictly  to  prevent  gross 
deception. 

Marche  des  Herboristes  (Market  for 
Medical  Herbs), 

Rue  de  la  Poterie. 

This  market  is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. 

Marche  aux  Pomines  de  Terre  (Pota- 
toe-Market), 

Rue  de  la  Petite  Friperie,  near  the  Halle  aux  Draps. 


Marche  St.  Honore, 

' Rue  du  Marche  St.  Honore. 

This  market  was  begun  in  1809,  upon  the  site 
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of  the  convent  des  Jacobins , so  celebrated  during 
the  revolution.  The  buildings  are  neat  and  com- 
modious. In  the  central  alley  from  east  to  west 
two  circular  buildings  have  been  erected.  That 
to  the  right  on  entering  from  the  rue  St.  Honore, 
forms  a guard-house  and  receiver’s  office.  That 
on  the  left  is  a Cabinet  d’Aisance.  In  front  of 
each  is  a portico  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  from 
which  a fountain  flows. 

Depot  des  Laines  et  L avoir  Public, 

No.  35,  quai  de  VHopital. 

This  establishment  was  created  in  i8i3.  Its 
object  is  to  perfect  the  dressing  of  wool,  and  to 
promote  commerce  in  that  staple  article.  The 
market  is  held  daily. 

Poire  aux  Jambons  (Ham-Fair). 

This  fair  is  held  yearly,  in  Holy  Week,  on  the 
quai  des  Augustins. 

Grenier  de  Reserve  ou  d’Abondance 
(Granary  of  Plenty). 

This  immense  storehouse,  of  which  a fine  view 
is  obtained  from  the  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
borders  and  decorates  the  boulevard  Bourdon.  It 
is  *077  feet  in  length,  and  was  begun  in  1807,  after 
the  designs  of  de  Lannoy,  in  order  to  form  a 
public  deposit  for  corn  and  flour.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  by  M.  Cretet,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
011  the  26th  of  December.  According  to  the  ori- 
ginal plan  it  was  to  have  been  five  stories  high, 
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without  including  the  attics  in  the  roof,  and  the 
cellars,  and  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  one 
hundred  thousand  quintals  of  corn.  P olitical  events 
occasioned  a suspension  of  the  works,  and,  up  to 
1814,  only  the  cellars,  and  the  walls  of  the  ground- 
floor  were  finished.  Economy  was  so  imperiously 
commanded  by  the  circumstances  of  i8i4>  that 
the  renunciation  of  the  original  project  became 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  building  was  recommenced  in  1816,  on  a 
more  economical  plan,  it  having  been  decided 
that  it  should  only  be  elevated  to  a first  floor  be- 
neath the  roof,  and  that  its  timber  work  and  root 
should  be  like  those  of  the  markets  of  Paris. 

The  finishing  of  these  works  was  entrusted  to 
Brujere,  with  orders  to  complete  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  was  done  by  crowning  it  with  a 
simple  roof. 

Four  aqueducts  beneath  the  cellars  were  also 
constructed,  the  project  being  to  establish  in  this 
vast  building  flour  mills,  and  machinery  to  raise 
the  sacks  to  the  different  stories. 

The  present  edifice  will  contain  thirty  thousand 
quintals  of  corn.  Its  expense  is  estimated  at 
5,ooo,ooo  francs,  -and  it  is  capable  of  containing 
the  consumption  of  Paris  for  two  months.  Its  site 
was  once  the  garden  of  the  Arsenal.  Notwith- 
standing that  this  granary  is  full  of  grain,  it  is 
far  from  being  finished,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  admission. 

Near  this  building  are  the  remains  of  the  moat 
of  the  Bastile,  which  are  also  the  only  existing 
part  of  the  ramparts  which  surrounded  Paris  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
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Grenier  ci  Sel  (Granary  of  Salt), 

JYo.  4a,  Rue  St.  Germain  V Auxerrois. 

This  building  was  the  ancient  excise-office.  A 
new  granary  for  salt  is  now  constructing  upon 
the  site  of  the  garden  of  the  H6tel  Beaumarchais. 


ABATTOIRS  (SLAUGHTER-HOUSES). 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  these  establish- 
ments for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  the  butchers 
were  accustomed  to  drive  the  oxen  which  they 
purchased  at  the  markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy, 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  inhabitants.  Besides,  these  animals  con- 
tributed in  a great  degree  to  render  the  streets  of 
the  capital  more  dirty,  while  the  slaughter-houses 
impregnated  the  atmosphere  with  a noxious  efflu- 
via. A remedy  for  these  nuisances  had  long  been 
desired,  when,  in  1809,  Bonaparte  ordained  the 
construction  of  five  public  abattoirs  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  city,  and  the  suppression  of  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses in  the  central  parts  of  Paris.  Of  these 
establishments,  three  are  to  the  north  of  the  city ; 
viz.  the  Abattoirs  du  Roule,  de  Montmartre , and 
de  Popincourt , and  two  to  the  south,  viz.  those 
of  Ivry  and  de  Vaugirard.  The  five  abattoirs 
being  finished  in  1818  at  an  expense  of  j 6,5 18,000 
francs,  a police  ordinance  was  issued  which  lixed 
the  i5th  of  September  for  their  opening,  and  pro- 
hibited from  that  day  cattle  being  driven  to  pri- 
vate stables  or  slaughter-houses. 

Houses  for  melting  the  tallow  and  drying  thfc 
skins  are  attached  to  each  of  these  establishments. 
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A duty  is  paid  upon  the  animals  slaughtered,  in 
the  following  proportion,  viz.  an  ox,  6fr. ; a cow, 
4fr. ; a calf,  stfr.,  and  a sheep,  io  sous,  producing 
annually,  including  a duty  on  the  tallow  (t  fr. 

5o  cents,  per  ioo  pounds)  3oo,ooo  fr.  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  build-  - 
ings  and  paying  the  persons  employed.  Strangers 
may  visit  these  establishments  by  applying  for 
a guide  at  the  porter’s  lodge,  to  whom  a small  fee 
is  given.  Without  a guide  they  cannot  enter. 

As  the  abattoirs  are  all  projected  on  the  same 
general  plan,  and  differ  but  little  except  in  extent, 
we  shall  only  give  minute  details  of  one  of  them. 


Abattoir  de  Popincourt. 

This  slaughter-house  is  situated  on  a sloping 
piece  of  ground,  between  the  rue  St.  Ambroise 
and  the  rue  des  Amandiers,  which  contributes  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  establishment  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  buildings.  It  was  begun  in  1810 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Happe  and  Vau- 
tier.  The  whole  space  comprised  between  the 
four  streets  which  surround  it  is  a trapezoid  in 
which  is  inscribed  a parallelogram  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  metres  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  ; 
the  architect  having(  wisely  neglected  some  irre- 
gularities which  may  easily  be  concealed  by  plan- 
tations, or  useful  buildings.  A railing  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  connected  wilh  two  pavilions,  in  which 
are  the  bureaux  of  the  administration,  forms  the 
principal  entrance  of  this  edifice.  In  front  of  it 
a boulevard  with  two  rows  of  trees  has  been 
planted,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
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building.  It  opens  to  a court,  from  the  centre  of 
-which  may  be  seen  the  whole  of  the  piles  of  build- 
ing, twenty-three  in  number,  which  compose  the 
abattoir. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  court,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  metres  in  length  by  ninety- 
seven  in  breadth,  are  four  buildings,  separated  by 
a road  which  traverses  the  ground  in  its  whole 
breadth.  These  are  the  slaughter-houses : they 
are  each  forty-seven  metres  long  by  thirty-two 
broad;  a flagged  court  separates  them  into  two 
piles,  each  of  which  contains  eight  slaughter- 
houses for  the  use  of  the  butchers  who  keep  the  keys 
of  those  respectively  belonging  to  them.  Each 
slaughter-house  receives  air  and  light  from  arcades 
in  the  front  walls.  Above  are  spacious  attics  for 
drying  the  skins  and  depositing  the  tallow,  and, 
that  they  may  be  always  cool,  a considerable  pro- 
jection has  been  given  to  the  roofs.  Behind  these 
slaughter-houses  are  two  sheep-folds,  and  at  their 
extremities  two  stables : each  of  these  buildings 
contains  its  loft  for  forage,  and  completes  on  the 
sides  of  the  court  the  principal  masses  of  build- 
ing which  form  the  establishment.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  court,  in  which  there  is  a commodious 
watering-place,  and  folds  for  the  cattle,  are  two 
detached  buildings  destined  for  melting  the  tallow. 
They  are  traversed  in  their  length  by  a broad 
corridor,  which  gives  access  to  four  separate  melt- 
ing-houses, bek>w  which  are  vaulted  cellars,  con- 
taining the  coolers.  Beyond  these,  on  a line  pa- 
rallel to  the  outer  wall,  are  two  buildings  raised 
on  cellars,  in  which  the  undressed  leather  will  be 
kept;  the  upper  part  is  destined  for  the  skins  of 
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calves  and  sheep.  In  the  remotest  part  of  the 
ground,  in  front  of  the  entrance,  is  a double  re- 
servoir, in  masonry,  resting  on  vaults,  under 
which  are  stands  for  carriages ; the  water  is  raised 
into  it  by  a steam-engine  placed  between  the  two 
basins,  which,  together,  are  seventy-six  metres  in 
length. 


Abattoir  de  Montmartre, 

This  structure  is  situated  between  the  rues  Ro- 
chechouart,  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  and  des  Mar- 
tyrs, and  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  architect  was 
M.  Poidevin,  under  whose  direction  it  was  begun 
in  1810.  It  occupies  a spot  three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  yards  in  length  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  in  breadth. 


Abattoir  du  Route. 

The  situation  of  this  building  is  in  the  plain  de 
Mouceau,  at  the  extremity  of  the  rue  Miromesnil. 
It  was  beguu  in  1810,  after  the  designs  and  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Petit  Radel.  It  occupies  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  yards  in- 
length, by  one  hundred  and  thirty- one  in  breadth. 


Abattoir  d’lvry. 

This  establishment,  situated  near  the  barriere 
<3Ttalie,  was  begun  in  1810,  after  the  designs  of 
M.  Leloir.  Although  less  extensive  than  the  fore- 
going, it  covers  a considerable  space. 

part  1.  3?. 
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Abattoir  de  Vaugirard. 

Like  the  other  edifices,  this  abattoir  consists  of 
several  courts  and  piles  of  building.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Place  de  Breteuil,  and  was  begun  in  1811, 
after  the  designs  of  M.  Gisors. 


These  magnificent  establishments  deserve  the 
traveller’s  notice.  The  English  tourist  will  return 
with  a wish  to  reform  those  nuisances,  and  abodes 
of  cruelty,  filth  and  pestilence,  which  disgust  him 
in  the  capital  of  his  own  country. 

We  annex  the  following  as  a sort  of  general  sum- 
mary. The  number  of  butchers  in  Paris  is  nearly 
four  hundred,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
of  the  first  class,  find  security  for  3ooofr.;  one 
hundred  and  eighty  of  the  second  class  for  2000  fr. ; 
and  one  hundred  of  the  third  class  for  iooofr. 
They  occupy  four  hundred  stalls  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  slaughter-houses.  The  twenty- 
eight  melting-houses  in  the  five  abattoirs  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  persons  called  fon- 
deurs  (melters),  who  must  not  be  chandlers.  There 
are  eight  at  Popincourt,  eight  at  Montmartre,  four 
at  the  Route,  four  at  Vaugirard,  and  four  at  Ivry. 
The  abattoirs  of  Popincourt  and  Montmartre  have 
each  sixty-four  slaughter-houses,  that  of  Vaugi- 
rard forty-eight,  and  the  two  others  thirty-two 
each.  Country  butchers  are  allowed  to  bring 
meat  to  the  markets  of  Paris  upon  paying  a duty 
of  12  cents,  per  pound.* 

* For  consumption  of  cattle  at  Paris,  see  page  16. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BRIDGES  AND  QUAYS. 

BRIDGES. 

The  bridges  at  Paris,  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  quays  above  the  river,  have  very  little  ascent, 
and  are  therefore  extremely  convenient  ; they  are, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  far 
inferior  to  the  bridges  of  Rome  or  Florence,  and 
in  magnitude  and  grandeur  they  sink  into  insig- 
nificance, when  compared  with  the  stupendous 
masses  of  Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  or  Westminster. 
Their  number  over  the  Seine,  between  the  barriers 
of  Paris,  is  sixteen.  Of  these,  one  is  formed  of 
wood,  one  of  iron  and  wood,  two  of  stone  and 
iron,  and  twelve  of  stone.  Several  of  these  bridges 
had  formerly  houses  on  them;  but  they  have  suc- 
cessively been  removed,  and  the  centre  of  the  capi- 
tal is  now  thrown  open  to  a free  circulation  of 
air,  whilst  the  view  of  the  numerous  fine  buildings 
which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river  for  more  than 
a league  is  now  uninterrupted.  In  describing  the 
bridges  we  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand,  following  the  course  of  the  river. 

Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes , 

Communicating  from,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to  the 

Arsenal. 

The  works  of  this  bridge  were  begun  in  180a, 
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after  the  designs  of  M.  Becquay  Beaupre,  and 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Lamande.  On  January  i, 
1806,  it  was  opened  for  foot  passengers,  and  on 
March  5,  of  the  year  following,  for  carriages.  It 
received  the  name  of  Austerlitz,  ii\  memory  of  the 
victory  gained  by  the  French,  December  2,  t8o5, 
over  the  Russians  and  Austrians.  Upon  the  se- 
cond entrance  of  the  allied  armies,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Font  du  Roi,  and  since  to  Pont  du 
Jardin  des  Plantes . Its  length  between  the  abut- 
ments is  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  feet,  and 
its  breadth  thirty-seven;  the  piles  and  abutments 
are  of  hewn  stone  founded  upon  piles,  and  its 
five  arches,  composed  of  segments  of  circles,  are  of 
cast  iron.  Except  masks  of  iron  at  the  extremities 
of  the  joists  it  presents  no  ornament.  Its  con- 
struction cost  three  millions  of  francs  to  a com- 
pany, who  were  to  receive,  for  thirty  years,  a toll 
of  one  sou  for  foot  passengers,  three  sous  for  a ca- 
briolet, and  five  for  a coach.  This  is  the  second 
bridge  built  of  iron  in  Paris.  Its  construction  is 
curious;  and  such  is  its  solidity  that  the  heaviest 
vehicles  pass  over  it,  although  a sensible  jarring 
may  be  felt  at  the  moment. 


Pont  de  Grammont. 

This,  the  only  wooden  bridge  in  Paris,  was  re- 
built in  182/1,  and  forms  a communication  between 
the  quai  des.Celestins  and  the  ile  Louviers.  It 
consists  of  five  arches,  and  is  about  one  hundred, 
and  forty  feet  in  length. 
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Pont  Marie. 

Tins  bridge  communicates  from  the  quai  des 
Ormes  to  the  ile  St.  Louis.  It  was  built  by  Marie, 
superintendent-general  of  the  bridges  in  France, 
in  virtue  of  a contract  made  with  him  in  1614,  for 
the  erection  of  houses  upon  the  lie  St.  Louis.  Two 
arches  of  it  were  carried  away  by  a flood  in  i658, 
with  twenty-two  out  of  fifty  houses  which  stood 
on  it.  The  remainder  were  removed  a short  time 
before  the  revolution.  The  Pont  Marie  is  seventy- 
eight  feet  and  a half  in  breadth ; and  its  length 
between  the  abutments  is  three  hundred  and 
thirteen. 

Pont  de  la  Toumelle, 

Between  the  quai  St.  Bernard  and  the  tie  St.  Louis. 

This  bridge  was  also  built  by  Marie,  in  1620. 
It  derived  its  name  from  an  old  tower  near  it, 
erected  by  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  twice  carried 
away,  and  rebuilt  about  the  year  i656,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city.  It  is  bordered  with  cause- 
ways, consists  of  six  semicircular  arches,  and  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  between 
the  abutments. 

Pont  de  la  Cite. 

The  project  to  erect  a bridge  between  the  lie  de 
la  Cite  and  the  ile  St.  Louis  was  formed  in  i(5 1 4* 
and  executed  a few  years  afterwards.  This  bridge 
was  rebuilt  in  1717,  for  foot  passengers  only,  who 
paid  a toll.  In  the  reign  of  Bonaparte  it  was 
determined  to  rebuild  this  bridge.  The  works 
were  completed  in  1804,  under  the  direction  ol 
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M.  Ganthey.  It  was  built  by  a company,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  wooden  arches  supported  by  abut- 
ments and  a pier  of  masonry.  The  wood-work 
was  covered  with  tin  painted  stone  colour $ but 
being  extremely  light  it  was  violently  shaken  by 
the  passage  of  carriages  and  troops  at  the  time 
of  Bonaparte’s  coronation,  and,  in  1819,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  renew  the  arches.  They  are 
now  formed  of  solid  oak  bound  with  iron  braces. 
Its  breadth  is  thirty-four  feet,  and  its  total  length 
two  hundred  and  sixteen.  It  is  confined  to  foot 
passengers,  who  pay  a toll  of  one  sou  each. 


Pont  au  Double . 

This  bridge  was  constructed  in  i634,  by  the 
administrators  of  the  Hotel  Dieu ; and  part  of  its 
breadth  is  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  that  hos- 
pital. It  is  for  foot  passengers  only,  and  com- 
municates from  the  rue  de  la  Bucherie  to  the  rue 
de  l’Evequc.  A double  was  paid  as  a toll  till  the 
year  1789,  when  that  coin  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  At  present  no  toll  is  paid.  This 
bridge  is  closed  every  night  at  eleven  o’clock. 


Pont  St.  Charles. 

This  bridge  is  private  and  serves  only  for  a com- 
munication between  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu.  It  was  constructed  in  1606,  and  took  its 
name  from  a ward  called  salle  St.  Charles.  In 
order  that  the  patients  may  walk  in  winter,  or 
when  it  rains,  this  bridge  has  been  covered  in  and 
glazed  in  an  elegant  manner.  On  each  side  of  the 
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parapet  are  pots  and  tubs  containing  shrubs  and 
flowers. 


Pont  Notre  Dame. 

This  bridge,  which  is  the  oldest  in  Paris,  leads 
from  the  rue  de  la  Lanterne  to  the  rue  Planche 
Mibrai,  and  thus  forms  a communication  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  Porte  St.  Jacques  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  A bridge,  of  which  Charles  VI 
laid  the  first  stone  on  the  3ist  of  May  1412,  having 
fallen  down  in  1499,  the  present  one  was  begun 
in  the  following  year,  after  the  designs  of  Jean 
Joconde,  and  terminated  in  1607.  It  consists  of 
five  semicircular  arches  which  are  admired  for  the 
boldness  of  their  architecture.  In  1660,  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame  was  richly  ornamented  with  statues 
and  medallions  of  the  kings  of  France,  but  these 
have  been  destroyed*  Several  houses  were  at  first 
constructed  upon  this  bridge;  but  afterwards, 
when  quays  were  formed,  several  of  them  were 
pulled  down,  leaving  only  thirty  on  one  side,  and 
thirty-one  on  the  other.  In  1786,  the  rest  of  the 
houses  were  demolished ; the  bridge  was  repaired 
and  new  fronted;  the  ascent  was  levelled,  and 
causeways  were  formed.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  bridge  is  the  pompe  du  pont  Notre  Dame,  con- 
sisting of  a square  tower,  containing  a reservoir, 
into  which  water  is  raised  by  means  of  machinery 
set  in  motion  by  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was 
erected  by  Demanse  in  1670,  and  produces  fifty 
inches  of  water. 
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Petit  Pont. 

The  existence  of  a bridge  at  this  spot,  which 
was  formerly  the  only  communication  between 
the  lie  de  la  Cite  and  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Seine,  goes  back  to  a very  remote  historical  period. 
It  was  carried  away  by  the  tide  twelve  times  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
rebuilt  of  wood  with  houses  upon  the  sides  in 
i65g.  At  length,  in  1718,  it  was  burned  down 
by  two  boats  laden  with  hay,  which  having  acci- 
dentally taken  lire,  and  being  obstructed  in  their 
course  by  the  bridge,  communicated  the  flames  to 
the  woodwork,  from  whence  they  mounted  to 
the  houses  with  irresistible  rapidity.  It  was  then 
rebuilt  in  stone  as  it  now  appears,  and  causeways 
were  substituted  for  the  houses.  The  Petit  Pont 
consists  of  three  irregular  arches. 

Pont  au  Change, 

Communicating  from  the  place  du  Chdtelel  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice. 

Upon  this  spot  stood  the  Grand  Pont,  which 
originally  formed  the  only  communication  be- 
tween the  isle  de  la  Cite  and  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Seine.  Upon  this  bridge,  which  was  of 
wood,  Louis  VII,  in  ii4i>  fixed  the  residence  of 
money-changers,  and  prohibited  them  from  dwell- 
ing elsewhere.  From  this  circumstance  it  derives 
its  name.  After  being  several  times  destroyed 
and  rebuilt,  it  was  burned  down  in  1621.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  was  begun  in  1659, 
and  finished  in  1647?  it  was  built  of  stone,  and 
had  houses  on  each  side.  In  1788,  Louis  XVI 
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purchased  the  houses  upon  the  bridge  for  the  sum 
of  i,aoo,ooo  livres,  and  they  were  taken  down. 
The  Pont  au  Change  consists  of  seven  semicircular 
arches  of  a substantial  but  inelegant  construction. 
Its  length  between  the  abutments  h four  hundred 
and  twelve  feet,  and  its  breadth  seventy-eight. 


Pont  St.  Michel. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  construction  of  this 
bridge  is  unknow  n.  As  early  as  i424  if  was  called 
Pont  St.  Michel,  a name  derived  from  a small 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which  stood  near 
it.  After  being  several  times  rebuilt  and  repaired, 
it  fell  down  in  1616.  It  was  then  rebuilt  of  stone 
with  ho.uses  on  the  sides,  by  a company  wrho  re- 
ceived the  rents.  It  was  ornamented  with  a bold 
cornice,  several  niches,  and,  on  each  side,  a bas- 
relief  of  Louis  XIII  on  horseback.  This  sculpture 
was  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  but  its  traces  may 
still  he  seen  on  the  side  towards  the  Pont  Neuf. 
A royal  edict,  issued  in  September  1786,  ordained 
that  the  houses  upon  all  the  bridges  in  Paris  should 
be  taken  do\yp.  With  regard  to  the  Pont  St.  Mi- 
chel, this  edict  was  not  carried  into  execution  till 
1804,  upon  the  occasion  of  Bonaparte’s  coronation. 
The  houses  were  then  demolished,  the  carriage-- 
road  widened,  and  its  steepness  considerably  di- 
minished. Causeways  were  raised,  and  some 
houses  at  the  two  extremities  were  removed.  This 
bridge  is  formed  of  four  semicircular  arches  j its 
length  between  the  abutments  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  and  a half,  and  its  breadth  eighty- 
three. 
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Pont  Neuf. 


This  bridge  was  begun  by  Jacques  Androuel 
Ducerceau,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  who  laid 
the  first  stone  on  the  3ist  of  May,  1578.  The  works 
were  for  some  time  discontinued,  the  troubles  of 
the  ligue  having  forced  the  architect  to  retire  into 
another  country,  and  were  not  recommenced  till 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  who  continued 
it  at  his  own  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mar- 
chand.  It  was  finished  in  the  year  1604. 

This  bridge  consists  of  two  unequal  parts,  which 
unite  at  the  extremity  of  the  tie  de  la  Cite:  the 
first  (to  the  north),  has  seven  semicircular  arches 
without  archi volt}  the  secondhas  five.  The  entabla- 
ture is  very  rich,  presenting  along  the  vvhole  length 
of  the  bridge  consoles  adorned  with  masks  of  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  and  Dryads.  Its  total  length  is  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  feet,  and  its  breadth  seventy- 
seven.  Upon  the  piers  are  established  semicircular 
shops.  The  Pont  Neuf  is  divided  into  a carriage- 
road  and  two  causeways.  Considerable  repairs 
have  been  made  to  it  at  various  periods,  and  in 
1821  it  was  new  paved,  and  the  causeways  were 
elevated  nearly  three  feet. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  Mary  de  Medicis, 
his  widow  and  Queen-regent  of  the  kingdom, 
wished  to  erect  a monument  in  honour  of  her 
husband.  Her  father,  Cosmo  II,  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  having  sent  her  a bronze  horse,  she 
ordered  Dupre  to  cast  a figure  of  the  King,  and 
when  the  group  was  finished,  it  was  placed  on 
the  Pont  Neuf,  opposite  the  place  Dauphine,  in 
the  small  square  area  which  took  the  name  of 
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place  Henri  IV.  Louis  XIII  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  pedestal  on  the  i3th  of  August  1614,  but 
the  ornaments  and  bas-reliefs  were  not  finished 
till  i635,  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  statue  of  Henry  IV  was  the  first 
public  monument  of  this  kind  erected  in  Paris. 

In  the  night  of  August  24th,  1787,  at  the  time 
of  the  refusal  of  the  parlement  to  enregister  the 
stamp  duty  and  land  tax,  the  partisans  of  the 
parlement  assembled  on  this  bridge  and  obliged 
the  passengers  to  salute  the  statue  of  Henry  IV. 

On  the  nth  of  August,  1792,  the  statue  was 
thrown  down  by  the  party  who  had  forced  the 
passengers  to  salute  it  in  1787. 

In  the  same  year,  the  famous  alarm-gum  was 
placed  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  i8i4>  the  day  when  Louis 
XVIII,  after  more  than  twenty  years  exile,  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  a plaster  statue  of  Henry 
IV  was  put  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

Ludovico  reduce,  Henrico  redivivo. 

A voluntary  subscription  soon  after  took  place 
throughout  France,  for  re-erecting  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  Lemot  was  charged  with  its  execution. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  1817,  hehad  finished 
the  model,  while  Piggiani,  a skilful  founder,  had 
formed  the  mould  for  the  statue  and  horse.  On 
the  3rd  of  October  forty  thousand  pounds  of 
bronze  were  melted.  The  metal  having  then  been 
let  into  the  mould,  and  the  operation  crowned 
with  success,  cries  of  vive  le  Roi , joined  with  the 
sounds  of  martial  music,  re-echoed  on  all  sides, 
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and  fire-works  announced  the  event  to  the  capital 
During  this  time  the  reconstruction  of  the  espla- 
nade on  the  Pont  Neuf  went  on  rapidly,  and  the 
king,  in  presence  of  the  royal  family,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  pedestal  on  the  iBth  of  October, 
1817.  Medals,  engraved  by  Andrieux,  were  placed 
in  the  stone,  bearing  this  inscription  : 

* 

Luilovictis  XVIII  lap  idem  auspicaletn  posuit.  Die 
XXVI11  men. Oct.  anno  M.D.CCC.XVII.  Regni  XXIII. 

On  the  reverse, 

Henrico  Magno. 

On  the  exergue: 

Pictas  Civium  rcstituit  M.D.CCC.XVII. 

Ten  months  were  employed  by  Lemot  in  finish- 
ing and  polishing  the  statue.  Its  total  height  is  four- 
teen feet,  and  its  weight  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
The  upper  tablet  of  the  pedestal  consists  of  a 
single  block,  pierced  with  mortises  to  let  in  the 
two  feet  of  the  horse,  on  which  the  whole  statue 
rests.  On  the  i/|th  of  August,  1818,  forty  oxen 
were  employed  to  transport  the  statue  from  the 
workshop  of  the  artist  in  the  faubourg  du  Roule 
to  the  Pont  Neuf}  the  distance  was  above  two 
miles ; the  equipage  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion weighed  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which, 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  statue,  formed  a mass 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  efforts  of  the  oxen 
only  succeeded  in  drawing  it  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  avenue  de  Marigny,  where  it  went  off  the 
pavement  and  was  completely  stopped.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Parisians  hastened  to  surmount  this 
obstacle,  and  their  zeal  was  crowned  with  success ; 
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the  statue  was  drawn  between  five  and  eight  in 
the  evening  from  the  avenue  de  Marigny  as  far 
as  the  Pont  des  Arts.  It  remained  there  two  days, 
and  was  then  drawn  to  the  Pont  IVeuf.  On  the 
21st  it  was  fixed  on  the  pedestal.  The  statue  re- 
rrwiined  covered  till  the  25th,  the  fete  ofSt.  Louis, 
when  it  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  all  the  royal  family.  For  this  ceremony,  a 
platform  for  the  throne  was  raised  near  the  place 
Dauphine,  and  seats  were  placed  near  it  for  the 
ministers  and  principal  magistrates.  On  the  espla- 
nade of  the  bridge  was  a triumphal  arch.  After 
reviewing  the  Parisian  national  guards,  the  royal 
guards  and  the  troops  in  garrison,  the  King  arrived 
at  the  Pont  IVeuf.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on 
his  throne,  the  veil  which  covered  the  image  of  the 
great  Henry  dropped,  and  the  shouts  of  thousands, 
mingling  with  the  sound  of  cannon,  announced 
this  brilliant  ceremony.  The  King  took  off  his 
hat  and  bowed  to  the  statue  of  his  ancestor.  M. 
Barbe  Marbois,  president  of  the  committee  of  sub- 
scribers, delivered  an  eloquent  address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty on  the  glorious  actions  of  Henry  IV,  to  which 
the  King  answered  in  these  terms:  “I  receive 
with  pleasure  the  present  which  the  French  peo- 
ple make  me.  I see  in  it  the  offering  of  the  rich, 
and  the  mile  of  the  poor  and  the  widows  to  raise 
again  a statue  which  I contemplate  with  joy.  I 
see  in  it  a pledge  of  the  happiness  of  France.  At 
the  sight  of  this  image  the  French  will  recollect 
the  affection  which  Henry  IV  entertained  for  them, 
and  will  deserve  to  be  loved  by  his  descendants.” 
On  the  monument  is  this  inscription,  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres  : 

part  i.  35 
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Henrici  Magni 
Paterno  in  populum  animo 
Notissimi  Principis 
Sacram  effigiem 
Civiles  inter  tumultas 
Gallic  indignante 
Dejectam 

Post  optatum  Ludovici  XVIII  reditum 
Ex  omnibus  ordinibus  cives 
AEre  collato 
Restituernnt. 

Necnon  ct  eloginm 
quod 

Cum  effigie  simul  abolitum 
Lapidi  rursus  inscribi 
Curaverunt. 

On  the  opposite  end  is  the  following  inscription, 
copied  from  the  pedestal  of  the  former  statue : 

Errico  IV, 

Galliarum  Imperatori  Navar  R. 

Ludovicus  XIII  Filius  eius 
Opus  inchoatum  ct  intermissam 
Pro  dignitate  pietalis  et  imperii 
Plenus  et  amplius  absolvit 
Emin  D.  C.  Richelius 
Commune  votum  populi  proraovit 
Super  illustr.  viri 
De  Bullion,  Boutillier  seraru  F. 

- Faciendum  Curaverunt. 

M.D.C.XXXV. 

Bas-reliefs  adorn  the  sides  of  the  pedestal.  In 
one,  Henry  IV  is  seen  commanding  food  to  be 
distributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  who,  dur-= 
ing  the  siege  of  the  capital,  had  taken  refuge  in 
hi$  camp $ and  in  the  other,  the  king,  having 
entered  as  a conqueror  into  his  capital,  stops  in 
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the  Parvis  de  Notre  Dame,  and  gives  orders  to  the 
prevot  of  Paris  to  bear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  the  language  of  peace,  and  invite  them  to  re- 
sume their  accustomed  occupations. 

This  monument  cost  337,860  francs.  A mag- 
nificent copy  of  Voltaire’s  Henriade  was  deposited 
in  its  base. 

Bonaparte  intended  to  have  erected  a granite 
obelisk  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  statue 
of  Henry  IV,  and  several  millions  of  francs  were 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The  elevation,  it 
is  said,  would  have  been  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet.  Standing  open  to  the  full  and  immediate 
view  of  the  Seine,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would 
have  formed  a most  magnificent  ornament  to  the 
metropolis. 

The  concourse  of  passengers  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
is  incessant,  and  the  scenes  constantly  exhibited 
on  it  are  amusing,  it  being  crowded  with  itine- 
rants of  every  class.  The  attention  is  continually 
arrested  by  the  puffers  of  their  respective  articles. 
In  the  vicinity  of  a book-stall,  where  the  works 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  promiscuously  min- 
gled with  the  rubbish  of  the  press,  a vender  of  fried 
sausages  and  fish  proclaims,  with  stentorial  lungs, 
food  suited  to  grosser  tastes.  The  cake  merchant 
and  the  print  merchant  j the  dealer  in  blacking 
and  delicate  preserves  ; the  ballad  singer  and  haw- 
ker of  dying  speeches j the  clipper  of  dogs  and 
of  the  French  tongue,  form  a curious  medley, 
which  will  be  sure  to  keep  one  on  the  qui  vive. 
The  following  inscriptions  on  the  sign  boards  of 
the  dog  and  cat  dressers,  we  give  as  singular  speci- 
mens of  grammatical  erudition. 
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La  Rose  tend  les  chiens  et  sa  femme,  propremen t, 
et  vat  en  ville,  Fosse  votre  adrece  dans  la  bouate. 
Another  Coupe  chiens,  chats,  et  les  oreilles  des 
carlins,  des  Messieurs  et  des  Dames  qui  lui  feront 
Vhonneur  de  lui  accorder  leur  con  fiance,  etc.,  etc. 


Pont  des  Arts . 

This  elegant  bridge,  for  foot-passengers  only,  is 
situated  between  the  Louvre  and  the  Institute, 
and  takes  its  name  -from  the  former,  which  at  the 
time  when  the  bridge  was  constructed,  was  called 
Palais  des  Arts.  It  rests  upon  very  narrow  piers, 
and  is  composed  of  nine  arches,  each  formed  of 
live  secondary  ones,  which  are  bound  together 
by  small  cross  arches,  the  whole  of  cast  iron.  The 
floor,  formed  of  wood,  is  elevated  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  extends  in  a 
straight  line  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  ' 
other.  At  regular  distances  are  small  pillars  of 
cast  iron,  supporting  lamps.  This  bridge,  the 
first  built  of  iron  in  Paris,  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a company,  who  are  to  derive  a toil  of 
one  sou  each  person,  for  a certain  number  of 
years.  The  chord  of  the  arches  is  fifty-six  feet, 
and  the  total  length  between  the  abutments  is 
five  hundred  and  fifty-five.  It  was  built  by  MM. 
De  Cessac  and  Dillon,  and  finished  in  i8o4»  It 
cost  .900,000  fr.,  and  for  some  time  after  it  was 
opened,  formed  a fashionable  evening  promenade. 
Being  lighted  up  with  additional  lamps,  and  fur- 
nished with  chairs,  it  was  then  what  the  boulevard 
des  Italiens  is  now : the  night  breeze  from  the 
river  being  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
ladies  caused  it  lo  be  deserted. 
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Pont  Royal. 

A wooden  bridge  erected  in  i63i,  between  the 
rue  du  Bac  and  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  having 
been  destroyed  by  ice  in  i684»  Louis  XI\  ordered 
a new  one  to  be  built  of  stone.  Its  construction 
was  very  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  river,  but  the  obstacles  were  surmounted 
by  an  Italian  Dominican  friar,  named  frere  Re- 
main, who  laid  the  foundations,  and  erected  the 
arches.  The  designs  were  by  Gabriel,  and  Jules 
Hardouin  Mansart.  It  consists  of  live  semicircu- 
lar arches,  and  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet  in  length  by  about  fifty  in  breadth.  This  part 
of  the  river  was  formerly  crossed  by  a ferry-boat 
(bac),  from  which  the  rue  du  Bac  derives  its  name. 
The  expense  of  constructing  this  bridge,  which 
commands  a fine  view,  was  742,171  francs.  Upon 
one  of  the  piers  is  a scale  divided  into  metres  and 
decimetres,  to  show  the  height  of  the  river.  It 
was  upon  this  bridge  that  a piece  of  cannon  was 
placed  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  to  fire  upon 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  The  mark  of  a ball 
was  visible  a few  years  ago,  between  two  of  the 
windows  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 


Pont  Louis  XVI. 

From  the  year  1722,  the  city  of  Paris  had  been 
authorised,  by  letters  patent,  to  raise  a loan  for 
the  erection  of  a bridge  in  front  of  the  place  Louis 
XV,  and  the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  houses  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the 
faubourg  St.  Honore,  rendered  its  necessity  more 
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and  more  apparent,  as  those  quarters  had  no 
communication  between  them  except  by  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  a ferry  opposite  the  HStel  des  Inva- 
lides.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1786,  that  by  a royal 
edict,  the  sum  of  1,200,000  livres  was  appropri- 
ated to  this  construction,  which  was  begun  in  1787, 
and  finished  in  1790.  It  consists  of  five  elliptical 
arches,  which  diminish  gradually  in  breadth.  The 
central  arch  is  ninety-six  feet  wide;  the  two  ad- 
joining it  on  each  side  eighty-seven,  and  the  two 
attached  to  the  abutments  seventy-eight.  Under 
the  latter  are  wide  towing-paths.  The  total  length 
of  the  bridge  between  the  abutments  is  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  feet,  and  its  breadth  is  sixty- 
one.  The  piers,  which  are  very  light,  are  sur- 
mounted by  capitals,  above  which  is  a cornice. 
The  bridge  is  fenced  by  a balustrade,  divided  into 
sections  by  square  pedestals,  destined  to  bear 
twelve  colossal  marble  statues,  and  four  military 
trophies.  The  architect  of  this  handsome  bridge 
was  Peyronnet,  already  celebrated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  $ and  part  of 
the  stone  employed  was  obtained  from  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Bastile.  When  its  decoration  is  com- 
pleted, this  bridge  will  have  an  admirable  effect 
both  from  its  beauty  and  richness,  and  the  per- 
fection and  boldness  of  its  execution.  As  most 
of  the  statues  that  are  to  adorn  it  are  finished  or 
in  a state  of  forwardness,  we  shall  here  give  a list 
of  them,  and  the  artists  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
; cuted,  viz  : Bayard,  by  Montoni  j Duguay-Trouin, 
by  Dupati $ Turenne,  by  Gois,  jun. ; Tourville,  by 
Marin ; Suger,  byStouf;  Duguesclin,  by  Bridan, 
jun.  j Conde,  by  David  j Cardinal  Richelieu,  by 
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Ramsayj  Sully,  by  Espercieux;  Colbert  by  Mil- 
horarae ; Duquesne,  by  Roguier  $ and  Suffren,  by 
Lesueur.* 


Pont  des  Invalides. 

This  bridge,  begun  in  1806,  after  the  designs  of 
M.  Dillon,  and  under  the  direction  M.  Lamande, 
was  completed  in  i8i3.  It  is  situated  opposite 
the  Ecole  Militaire , and  forms  a communication 
between  the  quai  De  Billy  and  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
It  consists  of  five  semicircular  arches,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  ninety-one  feet,  and  the  total  length 
between  the  abutments  is  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six.  The  spring  of  the  arches  is  taken  above  the 
rise  of  the  highest  floods.  The  abutments  are 
formed  of  a square  mass  of  eighteen  metres.  A 
cornice,  imitated  from  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger,  at  Rome,  and  garlands  of  laurel  and 
oak  within  which  is  the  cipher  JL  surmounted 
by  the  royal  crown,  are  the  only  ornaments  with 
which  it  is  decorated.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
parapets  are  four  pedestals  destined  to  bear  sta- 
tues. This  bridge  cost  6,175,128  fr.  Under  the 
first  arch,  to  the  right,  is  a fine  towing  path  which 
extends  above  three  hundred  feet.  The  beautiful 
simplicity  and  finished  execution  of  this  bridge 
give  it  a distinguished  place  among  modern  struc- 
tures. It  i3  the  first  at  Paris  formed  on  a hori- 
zontal line,  and  of  which  the  pavement  is  level 
with  the  approach. 

The  name  of  Jena  Was  at  first  given  to  this 
bridge  by  a decree  published  at  Warsaw,  in  1807, 

* See  Ateliers  de  Sculpture,  page  277. 
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in  memory  of  the  famous  battle  gained  over  the 
Prussians,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1806.  When 
the  Prussians  came  to  Paris  in  1814,  their  leader 
(Blucher)  would  have  blown  up  the  Pont  d'Jena , 
and  some  attempts  were  made  without  success. 
A negociation  was  entered  into  with  him,  when 
it  was  agreed  that  the  bridge  should  be  preserved 
but  that  its  name  should  be  changed.  By  a royal 
ordinance  of  July,  1 8 »4>  it  was  named  Pont  des 
Invalides.* 


QUAYS. 

The  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Pont  du  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  to  the  Pont  des  Invalides,  are 
skirted  with  spacious  quays,  which,  although  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names,  form  in  reality  only 
two  lines  of  road.  It  was  in  i5i3,  that  Philippe 
lc  Bel  ordered  the  prevot  des  marchands  to  con- 
struct the  quai  des  Augustins.  In  1069  was  formed 
the  quai  de  la  Megisserie.  About  1642,  the  Mar- 
quis deGevres  obtained  permission  to  build  houses 
between  the  pont  Notre  Dame  and  the  pont  au 
Change,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  erected 
on  a vault  pierced  with  arches,  which  whilst  they 
confined  the  river  in  ordinary  times,  would  allow 
it  to  spread  out  in  floods.  Under  Louis  XIII  and 
Louis  XIV  some  progress  was  made  in  the  con- 

* It  having  been  decided  that  a bridge  shall  be  built 
in  front  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  between  the  quai 
d’Orsay  and  the  quai  de  la  Conference,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Pont  des  Invalides  will  be  called  Pont  dc]’£colc 
Militairc,  and  its  present  name  be  given  to  the  new 
bridgCi 
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struction  of  quays,  particularly  in  the  lie  de>  la 
Cite  and  the  lie  St.  Louis,  which  are  now  entirely 
surrounded  by  them,  except  that  portion  ol  the 
former  upon  which  part  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  stands. 
Since  1708  the  construction  of  the  quai  d’Orsay 
had  been  begun  and  abandoned  several  times  ; 
magnificent  hotels  had  been  erected  on  the  pro- 
mise of  its  speedy  construction;  hut  down  to  1801 
it  still  remained  a muddy  strand  intersected  by 
drains  and  open  sewers.  Bonaparte  particularly 
directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Paris 
by  the  construction  and  repair  of  quays,  and  his 
plans  have  recently  been  completed.  The  banks 
of  the  Seine  now  display  a line  of  quays  unequalled 
by  any  city  in  Europe.  Their  number  is  thirty 
three,  viz.  fourteen  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine ; eleven  upon  the  left  bank  ; four  in  the  lie 
de  la  Cite,  and  four  in  the  ile  St.  Louis.  Their 
lotallenglh  is  nearly  fifteen  English  miles.  The 
whole  are  executed  in  stone  with  a parapet.  The 
construction  of  quays  during  the  reign  of  Bona- 
parte cost  upwards  of  12,000,000  fr.  The  Seine, 
which  is  a running  and  not  a title  river,  has  no 
commerce  but  what  is  carried  on  by  boats.  The 
quays  being  merely  stone  embankments,  without 
cranes  for  raising  goods,  or  warehouses  for  receiv- 
ing them,  form  streets  with  houses  on  one  side, 
and  the  river  on  the  other.  At  various  places 
there  are  stone  stairs  and  inclined  ways  to  de- 
scend, and  the  sewers  fall  into  the  river  through 
arches  under  the  quays.  No  river,  like  theThames, 
where  the  commerce  is  extensive,  can  be  laid  out 
in  so  agreeable  a manner.  Goods  arc  landed  r-t 
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different  parts  of  the  river  at  wharfs,  termed 

ports. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  waters  of  the 
river  rise  in  winter  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher 
than  in  summer,  the  necessity  for  stone  embank- 
ments will  be  apparent,  and  the  whole  is  so  well 
executed,  that  some  of  them  afford  the  pleasantest 
walks  in  Paris,  except  the  boulevards  and  public 
gardens. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AQUEDUCTS,  HYDRAULIC  MACHINES, 
FOUNTAINS,  BATHS,  etc. 

The  means  employed  from  the  earliest  period 
to  secure  to  large  towns  a plentiful  supply  of 
water  may  be  reduced  to  the  following:  aque- 
ducts, canals,  cisterns,  reservoirs,  and  hydraulic 
machines.  The  ancients  generally  employed  the 
two  former.  Although  well  acquainted  with  me 
chanics,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  used  machines 
to  elevate  the  water  of  rivers  above  their  level,  and 
afterwards  distribute  them  on  lower  grounds. 
Wherever  the  Romans  established  their  dominion 
they  constructed  aqueducts,  and  the  remains  of 
some  are  still  to  be  seen  without  the  walls  of  se- 
veral cities  in  Italy  and  ancient  Gaul,  extending 
far  into  the  adjacent  country.  It  appears  that  in 
Greece  the  only  water  used  was  obtained  from  cis- 
terns, fountains,  and  wells  within  their  walls  5 and 
if  the  traveller  to  that  classic  land  still  finds  the 
ruins  of  aqueducts,  they  most  probably  date  from 
the  period  when  the  Greeks  became  confounded 
with  the  Romans,  for  all  these  remains  are  or 
appear  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  In  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy,  and  in  Greece,  where 
during  summer  the  rivers  are  dry,  fountains  and 
vast  cisterns  are  indispensably  necessary  to  prevent 
a scarcity  in  the  sultry  season.  Thus  in  those 
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countries  we  find  grand  and  numerous  remains  of 
spacious  reservoirs,  whilst  as  we  retrograde  to- 
wards the  north,  they  are  more  rare  because  less 
necessary.  The  various  means  employed  by  the 
ancients  to  convey  water  have  been  adopted  by 
the  moderns  with  greater  or  less  success.  If  the 
aqueducts  of  the  latter  are  less  substantial  and  nu- 
merous, it  is  because  they  have  machines  to  elevate 
the  water  of  rivers  which  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity- of  seeking  it  at  so  great  a distance.  But  it 
caunot  be  denied  that  aqueducts  seem  the  most 
simple  and  easy.  In  Paris,  aqueducts  and  hy- 
draulic machines  are  employed  conjointly  to  sup- 
ply the  fountains;  and  the  canal  de  l’Ourcq  pro- 
mises to  afford  tenfold  the  quantity  of  water 
previously  possessed. 


AQUEDUCTS. 

The  aqueducts  which  supply  water  to  Paris  are 
three  in  number,  viz-  the  Aqueduc  d'Arcueil,  the 
Aqueduc  de  Belleville , and  the  Aqueduc  de  St. 
Gervais. 

Aqueduc  d'Arcueil.  Over  a valley  to  the  south 
of  Paris,  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Bievre,  the 
Romans  erected  an  aqueduct  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  to  the  Palais  des  Tlrermes,  from  Arcueil, 
a village  at  two  leagues  distance,  which  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  the  arches  that  supported 
the  aqueduct.  Part  of  this  ancient  construction, 
consisting  of  two  arches  substantially  built,  still 
exists  near  the  modem  aqueduct.  One  of  these 
arches  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  It  serves 
as  an  entrance  to  a fine  estate.  Its  architecture  is 
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severe  but  noble.  The  cornice  is  supported  by- 
two  cariatides,  one  in  the  costume  of  a Roman 
warrior  j the  other  is  a female  with  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  breast.  The  scarcity  of  water 
in  the  southern  part  of  Paris  was  more  particu- 
larly felt  after  Mary  de  Medicis  built  the  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  and  the  population  increased  in 
that  quarter.  A project  formed  by  Henry  IV  of 
re-establishing  the  Roman  aqueduct  to  convey  the 
waters  of  Rungis  to  Paris,  was  therefore  renewed. 
On  the  17th  of  July,  i6i3,  Louis  XIII  and  the  queen 
regent,  his  mother,  in  great  pomp,  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  Desbrosses,  and  finished  in  1624.  This 
aqueduct,  which  extends  across  the  valley  of  Ar- 
cueil  upon  twenty-five  arches,  seventy-two  feet 
in  height  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  in  length, 
presents  a magnificent  mass  of  building.  Its  total 
length  from  Arcueil  to  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  near 
the  Observatory,  is  thirteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred yards.  Nine  of  the  arches  only  are  open 
for  the  passage  of  the  river,  which,  however,  ge- 
nerally flows  through  two  in  the  centre.  In  four 
arches  are  small  houses  which  it  is  intended  to 
demolish.  In  the  interior  of  the  aqueduct  on 
each  side  is  a parapet  which  forms  a walk.  On 
the  outside  along  the  whole  line  are  various 
openings,  called  regards . The  water  of  this  aque- 
duct is  distributed  from  the  Chateau  d'Eau  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes;  but  it  deposits  a calca- 
reous sediment  which  frequently  obstructs  them. 
It  unfortunately  happened  that  part  of  the  aque- 
duct was  built  over  quarries  long  before  aban- 
doned and  forgotten.  For  more  than  a century; 
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no  inconvenience  was  experienced,  but,  in  1777, 
the  percolation  of  water  was  so  great  that  the 
fountains  it  supplied  became  dry.  The  aqueduct 
was  then  thoroughly  repaired  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense. To  visit  the  aqueduct  application  must 
be  made  to  M.  Beurier,  No.  ia3,  rue  des  Arcs,  at 
Arcueil. 

Aqueduc  de  Belleville.  A considerable  quantity 
of  water  is  supplied  to  Paris  from  a hill  abounding 
in  springs,  situated  at  a short  distance  to  the  north, 
and  upon  which  the  village  of  Belleville  has  been 
built.  The  aqueduct  by  which  it  is  conveyed  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  vicinity,  having 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus.  As 
early  as  1244  it  supplied  water  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs.  This  aqueduct  was  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone,  but  having  fallen  into 
decay,  it  was  repaired  in  1457,  by  order  of  the 
prevot  des  marchands,  as  appears  by  an  inscrip- 
tion over  one  of  the  openings.  In  1602  the  Aque- 
duc  de  Belleville  was  thoroughly  repaired  by  order 
of  Henry  IY,  and  the  expense  defrayed  by  an  ad- 
ditional duty  upon  the  wine  which  entered  Paris. 

The  first  reservoir  is  situated  upon  the  most 
elevated  point  of  the  village  of  Belleville.  It  con- 
sists of  a substantial  freestone  building,  fifty  feet  ' 
in  circumference,  but  not  lofty,  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  mountain  and  the  depth  of  the 
springs.  It  is  covered  with  a dome  surmounted 
by  an  open  lantern  through  which  light  is  ad- 
mitted. Two  staircases  lead  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir  and  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct. 

In  the  centre  is  a basin  which,  as  the  water  rises, 
empties  itself  into  the  aqueduct.  At  the  barrier 
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de  Menilinontant  is  another  reservoir,  from  whence 
the  water  is  distributed  to  that  quarter  of  Paris 
where  it  is  situated.  The  opening,  over  which  is 
the  inscription,  is  in  thegardenofa  house,  No.  191, 
rue  de  Paris-  To  visit  this  aqueduct  permission 
should  be  obtained  at  the  Prefecture;  nevertheless 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  allows  strangers  to 
descend  by  the  opening.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  descend  when  very  warm,  as  the  cold 
is  intense. 

Aqueduc  de  St.  Gervais  or  de  Romainville.  By 
this  aqueduct  the  water  from  the  heights  of  Ro- 
mainville, Bruyeres,  and  Menilmontant  flows  into 
a reservoir  in  the  village  of  Pre  St.  Gervais,  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Paris  by  leaden  pipes. 
The  period  of  its  construction  is  unknown,  but  it 
certainly  existed  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, since,  in  1265,  St.  Louis  granted  to  the  Filles 
Dieu  of  the  rue  St.  Denis  part  of  the  water  which 
it  supplied  to  the  fountain  St.  Lazare.  This  aque- 
duct was  repaired  by  command  of  Henry  IV,  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  Belleville.  It  supplies 
about  six  hundred  and  fortv  six  hogsheads  of  water 
in  twenty- four  hours.  The  reservoir  was  rebuilt 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
scription in  letters  of  gold  upon  a tablet  of  black 
marble.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  length  by  ten 
in  breadth.  In  the  front  is  a niche  with  a foun- 
tain in  the  centre. 


Canal  de  VOurcq. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  the  public  foun- 
tains by  machines  requiring  frequent  repair  gave 
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birth,  at  different  periods,  to  proposals  for  ob- 
taining water  by  means  more  simple  and  natural. 
Many  projects  were  proposed  and  rejected  previous 
to  the  suggestion  of  Messrs  Solage  and  Bossu,  in 
I799»  opening  a communication  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Ourcq.  They  calculated  that  by 
prolonging  the  latter  river  to  Paris,  they  could 
supply  to  the  capital  forty-four  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pro- 
posal, however,  was  rejected  as  impracticable.  On 
the  29th  Floreal  An  X (May  ig,  1802),  a decree 
was  issued,  which  set  forth : — “ II  sera  ouvert  un 
canal  de  derivation  de  la  riviere  cC Ourcq , qui  ante- 
nera  cette  riviere  dans  un  bassin  pres  de  la  V il- 
lette On  the  25th  Thermidor  following  another 
decree  appeared,  which  fixed  the  1st  Vend^miaire, 
An  XI  (September,  1802),  for  its  commencement, 
assigned  the  necessary  funds  out  of  the  receipts 
at  the  barriers  of  Paris,  and  charged  the  prefect 
of  the  department  with  the  chief  direction,  and 
the  engineers  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  with  its  exe- 
cution. After  the  commencement  of  the  canal, 
several  delays  took  place  at  different  periods,  and 
in  1814  the  works  were  entirely  suspended.  In 
1818,  the  municipal  body  of  Paris  were  authorised 
by  a special  law  to  borrow  seven  millions  of  francs 
to  finish  the  canal,  the  completion  of  which  was 
undertaken  by  Messrs  St.  Didier  and  Vassal. 
Since  that  period  the  works  have  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. The  objects  for  which  this  canal  has 
been  opened  are  to  convey  to  a spacious  basin 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  and  the  fountains  which  embellish  itj 
to  establish  a communication  between  the  river 
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Ourcq  and  Paris  j to  form  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  a canal  composed  of  two  navigable  branches, 
the  one  extending  from  the  Seine  at  St.  Denis  to 
the  basin,  and  the  other  from  the  basin  to  the 
Seine  at  the  Arsenal ; and  lastly,  to  furnish  a sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  manufactories  of  the  capital. 
The  various  branches  or  ramifications  of  this 
canal  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  Canal  de 
rOurcq,  the  Bassin  de  la  Gillette,  the  Aqueduc  de 
Ceinture , the  Canal  de  St.  Marlin , the  Gare  de 
V Arsenal,  and  the  Canal  de  St.  Denis. 

The  Canal  de  VOurcq  receives  the  water  of  the 
Ourcq  beyond  the  mill  of  Mareuil,  about  twenty- 
four  leagues  from  Paris,  and  after  collecting  the 
streams  of  the  Coilinance,  the  Gergogne,  the 
Therouenne,  and  the  Beuvronne,  falls  into  the 
bassin  de  la  Villette.  Its  volume,  according  to  an 
accurate  calculation,  is  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  inches  during  six  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
inches  during  the  remaining  forty-six. 

The  Bassin  de  la  Villette,  situated  without  the 
barrier  de  Pantin,  between  the  Flanders  and  Ger- 
man roads,  was  begun  in  1806,  and  finished  in 
1809.  fo?ms  a parallelogram  of  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  yards  by  eighty-nine,  and  is  built 
of  substantial  masonry.  The  waters  of  the  Canal 
de  I'Ourcq  are  received  at  the  northern  extremity. 
The  axis  of  the  basin  is  the  same  as  that  of  an 
elegant  rotunda  which  forms  barracks  for  gend- 
armes, and  its  banks  are  planted  with  four  rows 
of  trees.  At  the  two  angles  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity are  openings,  which  supply  water  to  the 
Aqueduc  de  Ceinture  and  the  Canal  de  St.  Martin 
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The  Aqueduc  de  Ceinture  extends  from  the  west- 
ern angle  of  the  basin  as  far  as  Mouceaux,  en- 
circling Paris  on  the  north.  Its  length  is  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  yards, 
and  it  is  intended  to  supply  the  fountains  of  the 
capital  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  This  aque- 
duct sends  out  two  branches,  called  Galerie  de 
St.  Laurent,  and  Galerie  des  Martyrs,  from  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  to  numerous  points  by 
smaller  ramifications  and  cast-iron  pipes. 

, The  Canal  de  St.  Martin,  at  first  called  Canal 
de  Navigation,  communicates  between  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  basin  and  the  Gare  de  V Arsenal,  form- 
ing a course  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-six  yards  in  length.  It  is  constructed 
of  solid  masonry,  and  the  sides  are  skirted  with 
haling  ways  and  trees.  This  canal  passes  between 
the  boulevard  and  the  hospital  St.  Louis,  and,  after 
traversing  the  faubourg  du  Temple,  the  rue  Menil- 
montant,  and  the  rue  du  Chemin  Vert,  falls  into 
the  Gare  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  The  bridges 
over  the  canal  in  the  faubourgs  and  streets  arc 
elegantly  built  of  stone.  Those  already  erected 
are  at  the  barrier  de  Pantin,  the  rue  de  la  Bov- 
auterie,  the  rue  Grange  aux  Belles,  and  between 
the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the  Gare.  Several 
others  are  to  be  built.  The  Canal  de  St.  Martin 
with  that  of  St.  Denis,  forms  a communication 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Seine. 

The  Gare  de  l? Arsenal,  formed  of  the  moat  of 
the  Baslile  cleared  of  its  rubbish  and  old  con- 
structions, is  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  yards  in 
length  by  about  sixty-four  in  breadth.  On  the 
right  leading  down  to  the  river  is  a haling  way 
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ten  feet  wide.  ' It  will  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
boats,  leaving  the  middle  clear  for  a passage.  A 
bridge  has  been  erected  towards  the  river,  over 
the  sluice  where  the  waters  of  the  Gare  fall  into 
the  Seine. 

The  Canal  de  St.  Denis  begins  near  the  town 
from  which  its  name  is  derived,  at  the  spot  where 
the  small  river  Rouillon  empties  itself  into  the 
Seine,  and  terminates  at  the  Canal  de  VOurcq  in 
a small  semicircular  sheet  of  water,  about  nine 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  bassin  de  la  Villette. 
After  encircling  the  town  of  St.  Denis  on  the  Paris 
side,  this  canal  extends  in  a straight  line  to  the 
Canal  de  l’Ourcq.  Its  length  is  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  yards,  and  in  its 
course  there  are  twelve  sluices.  Two  bridges  have 
been  constructed  over  it  between  Paris  and  St. 
Denis,  and  a third  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  village  of  la  Villette.  From  the  point  where 
this  canal  commences,  boats  can  reach  the  Bassin 
de  la  Villette  in  eight  or  ten  hours;  whereas,  by 
the  Seine,  on  account  of  its  numerous  windings, 
three  days  are  required  to  arrive  at  Paris.  This 
vast  and  eminently  useful  undertaking  is  nearly 
completed. 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINES. 

The  insufficiency  ofthequantity  ofwatersupplied 
by  the  aqueducts  of  Belleville  and  St.  Gervais, 
was  much  felt  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  (the 

newaqucductd’Arcueil  not  being  then  constructed), 

and  the  scarcity  at  the  palaces  led  to  the  establish- 
ment, upon  the  second  arch  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  of 
an  hydraulic  machine,  which  took  the  name  of 
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JPompe  de  la  Samaritaine,  from  its  being  orna* 
mented  with  a group  in  gilt  lead,  representing 
Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob’s  well. 
This  machine  was  demolished  in  i8i3. 

Pompe  du  Pont  Notre  Dame.  The  utility  of  the 
Pompe  de  la  Samaritaine  suggested  the  idea  of  con- 
structing a similar  machine  upon  the  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  which  was  carried  into  execution  in  1670. 
It  consists  merely  of  a square  tower,  containing  a 
reservoir,  into  which  the  water  is  elevated  by 
machinery  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of  the 
river. 

Pompe  a Feu  de  Chaillot.  In  the  year  1735, 
two  foreigners  made  proposals  to  elevate  the 
water  of  the  Seine  by  means  of  steam  engines, 
and  distribute  it  to  the  houses  of  Paris ; but  the 
project  being  little  understood,  their  proposals 
were  rejected.  In  1778,  Messrs  Perier  were  autho- 
rised to  erect  a steam  engine  upon  the  quai  de 
Billy,  below  the  village  of  Chaillot,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a company.  The  building  containing  the 
engine,  which  was  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt, 
is  a square  pavilion  of  an  elegant  form.  A canal, 
seven  feet  wide,  constructed  under  the  Versailles 
road,  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  where 
it  receives  the  water,  and  conveys  it  into  a large 
free-stone  basin,  from  whence  it  is  elevated  by 
the  steam  engine  into  reservoirs  built  upon  the 
heights  of  Chaillot,  at  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Seine.  From  these  reser- 
voirs, which  receive  four  hundred  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  communi- 
cations, by  means  of  pipes,  are  formed  with  the 

ouses  and  several  fountains  on  the  northern  bank 
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of  the.  river.  The  first  trial  of  this  engine,  the 
earliest  that  appeared  in  France,  was  made  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1781,  in  the  presence  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police.  But  such  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  principle  of  the  machine,  that  for  several 
years  after  it  was  erected,  the  smallest  derange- 
ment caused  a stoppage  in  the  works,  until  a per- 
son, dispatched  to  Birmingham,  returned  with  the 
means  of  repairing  them.  The  works  of  this  ma- 
chine may  be  visited  by  strangers,  who  give  a 
small  fee  to  the  workman  that  conducts  them. 

Pompe  a Feu  du  Gros  Caillou . After  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  hydraulic  machine  below  Cbail- 
lot,  Messrs.  Perier  erected  another  on  the  quai  des 
Invalides,  to  supply  the  houses  and  fountains  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  by  the  prevot  des  marchands  on  the^th  of 
July,  1786.  This  building  also  presents  an  elegant 
• pavilion ; but  as  the  Gros  Caillou  is  destitute  of 
heights,  it  was  necessary  to  add  a tower  nearly 
seventy  feet  in  elevation,  to  contain  the  reser- 
voirs. The  works  of  this  machine  may  also  be 
visited. 

' A third  building,  destined  for  a steam  engine, 
was  constructed  upon  the  same  bank  of  the  river 
near  the  barrier  de  la  Gare ; but  it  has  never  been 
used.  It  is  of  an  elegant  form,  and  has  a lofty 
square  tower  like  that  of  the  Gros  Caillou. 

From  these  engines  water  is  gratuitously  sup- 
plied in  case  of  fire,  and,  to  that  effect,  reservoirs, 
kept  constantly  full,  have  been  built  in  different 
quarters  of  the  capital. 

Towards  the  end  of  1788,  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  shares  of  the  company  to  whom  these  ma- 
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chines  originally  belonged,  had  been  transferred 
to  the  royal  treasury  in  exchange  for  other  securi- 
ties, so  that  the  crown  had  become  nearly  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  steam  engines  and  their  de- 
pendencies, which,  since  that  period,  have  been 
considered  public  properly,  and  are  superintended 
by  persons  appointed  by  the  government. 


FOUNTAINS. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  exact  calculations, 
that  the  immense  volume  of  six  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four  inches  of  water  was  sup- 
plied by  aqueducts  to  ancient  Rome,  and  one  inch, 
Rowing  with  mean  rapidity,  affords  seventy-two 
hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hours.  Modern  Rome 
still  enjoys  one  thousand  five  hundred  inches  of 
water,  which  is  distributed  by  numerous  magni- 
ficent fountains.  In  1754,  Paris  did  not  possess 
more  than  two  hundred  inches  of  water.  Since 
that  period  the  quantity  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  when  the  canal  de  l’Ourcq  is  finished,  the 
French  capital  will  he  better  supplied  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world. 

Under  Philip  Augustus  there  were  only  three 
public  fountains  in  Paris.  Iu  the  interval  between 
the  reigns  of  that  prince  and  Louis  XU,  thirteen 
others  were  constructed,  of  which  four  were  with- 
out the  city,  till  the  erection  of  new  walls  by 
Charles  V,  when  three  of  them  were  enclosed 
within  its  bounds.  These  fountains,  all  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  capital,  were  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  of  Belleville  and  that  of  St.  Gervais. 
When  these  aqueducts  were  repaired  by  command 
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of  Henry  IV,  that  monarch  decreed  also  that  two 
new  fountains  should  be  erected.  Upon  the  re- 
construction of  the  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XHI,  fourteen  new  fountains  were 
built,  and  supplied  from  that  source.  In  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  the  Pompe  du  pont  Notre  Dame 
having  been  established,  Louis  XIV  issued  an  order 
in  council  for  new  fountains  td  be  constructed  in 
all  parts  of  the  city.  Under  Louis  XV  several 
were  erecled,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  ornameufs;  but  the  supply  of 
water  was  very  scanty  till  the  steam  engines  at 
Chaillot  and  the  Gros  Caillou  were  established. 
Under  the  government  of  Napoleon  the  number 
of  public  fountains  was  greatly  augmented.  Seven- 
teen were  constructed  between  1804  and  1812. 
Exclusive  of  those  of  the  palaces  and  royal  gar- 
dens, there  are  now  within  the  city  bounds  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  fountains. 

The  plan  of  conveying  water  by  pipes  to  private 
houses  has  been  only  partially  adopted;  but  it  is 
sold  from  door  to  door  at  the  rate  of  one  sou  per 
pail,  by  water  carriers  who  obtain  it  at  the  foun- 
tains. Although  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  cheaper  in  Paris  than  in  London,  the  essential 
articles  of  firing  and  water  are  considerably  dearer. 
The  latter  too  is  frequently  obtained  with  incon- 
venience, irregularity  and  trouble. 

We  shall  now  describe  such  of  the  fountains  as 
are  entitled  to  notice,  ofwhich  the  number  is  smalb 
compared  with  those  which  are  merely  streams 
issuing  from  uninteresting  orifices  or  lions’ heads, 
in  walls  or  posts  in  different  places. 
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Fontaine  de  St.  Avoye , 

Rue  St.  Avoye. 

This  fountain,  erected  in  1687,  is  divided  into 
two  stories.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower  one  is  a 
niche,  ornamented  with  a sea-shell  and  congela- 
tions. The  upper  story  is  adorned  with  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  a semicircular  pediment  between 
two  dolphins  supporting  an  escutcheon. 


Fontaine  de  Bacchus , 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Censier. 

This  fountain,  by  Bralle  and  Valois,  has  been 
much  admired,  but  certainly  is  not  very  classical. 
There  is  a moral  fable  in  the  decoration:  a satyr, 
surrounded  by  Bacchanalian  attributes,  offers 
water  to  those  around  him,  who  without  doubt 
are  friends  to  stronger  beverage.  The  irony  in- 
tended is  that  water  becomes  more  necessary  as 
our  wants  multiply. 


Fontaine  de  Birague, 

Rue  St.  Antoine. 

The  name  of  this  fountain  is  derived  from  car- 
dinal Rene  de  Birague,  chancellor  of  France,  by 
whose  munificence  it  was  erected,  in  1579.  In 
1707  it  was  rebuilt.  Its  plan  is  a pentagonal 
tower  surmounted  by  a dome  terminated  by  a 
lantern.  The  sides  are  similar,  consisting  of  a 
niche  between  Doric  pilasters  supporting  a pedi- 
ment, above  which  rises  an  attic  adorned  with  a 
Naiad  and  rivers.  On  each  side  was  formerly  a 
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tablet  with  an  inscription.  The  following  is  the 
only  one  that  now  remains  : 

PrjETOR  ET  AEdILF.S  FojfTEM  HUNC  POSUERE,  BeaTI 
ScEPTRUM  SI  LonOTX,  DOM  PLtJET  UNDA,  rEGAT. 


Chateau  d’Eau  du  Boulevard  de  Bondy. 

This  magnificent  and  picturesque  fountain,  exe- 
cuted in  181  r,  after  the  designs  of  Girard,  is  very 
happily  placed  on  a piece  of  elevated  ground,  for- 
merly a bastion,  between  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and 
the  rue  du  faubourg  du  Temple,  and  forms  a 
grand  reservoir  which  receives  the  water  of  the 
canal  de  l’Ourcq  and  distributes'it  to  the  foun- 
tains in  the  vicinity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  is  called  chateau  d'eau.  It  consists  of  five 
concentric  basins  placed  one  above  another,  the 
largest  of  which  is  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  From 
the  centre  of  the  uppermost  rises  a shaft,  orna- 
mented with  leaves,  supporting  two  paterce  of 
different  dimensions,  from  whence  the  water  falls 
in  a fine  cascade  from  basin  to  basin.  At  a level 
with  the  upper  basin,  four  square  pedestals  sup- 
port each  two  antique  lions,  which  spout  forth 
water  into  one  of  the  basins.  The  lions,  shaft  and 
paterce , are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  basins  are  of 
Chateau  Landon,  stone  highly  polished.  In  the 
wall  towards  the  rue  de  bondy,  two  niches  are 
contrived,  from  which  wrater  issues  through  lions’ 
heads  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbourhood.  A 
project  was  formed  for  embellishing  the  whole 
length  of  the  boulevards  with  similar  monuments, 
from  distance  to  distance.  This  fountain  cost 
part  i.  35 
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1 80,000  francs,  and  affords  two  hundred  and  ten 
inches  of  water. 


Fontaine  des  Capucins  , 

Rue  St.  Hnnore,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Castiglione. 

This  fountain  was  formerly  surrounded  by  the 
buildings  of  live  or  six  convents,  which  have  been 
demolished  or  converted  to  other  purposes.  This 
circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  in- 
scription by  Santeuil,  which  it  still  bears: 

Tot  coca  sacra  inter,  pura  est,  qbje  labitur  uhoa; 
Hanc  non  impdro,  quisquis  es,  ore  bibas. 

The  Fontaine  des  Capucins  was  erected  in  1671, 
and  rebuilt  in  1718.  It  is  adorned  with  orna- 
mental joints,  and  consists  of  a niche  surmounted 
by  a pediment,  above  which  is  a second  story 
with  a wdndovv. 


Fontaine  St.  Catherine 

Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

This  fountain  consists  of  a projection,  deco- 
rated with  two  pilasters  of  the  Tuscan  order,  sur- 
mounted hy  a pediment,  the  whole  enriched  with 
congelations,  shells,  and  other  ornaments.  It  was 
erected  in  1783  after  the  designs  of  Caron. 


Fontaine  de  la  Croix  du  Tiroir, 

• Corner  of  the  rue  de  I'Arbrc  Sec  and  the  rue  St. 

Ilonore. 

This  fountain  derives  its  name  from  a cross, 
called  Croix  du  Tiroir , near  which  it  was  situated. 
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It  was  rebuilt  by  Soufflot,  in  1775,  and  adorned 
with  sculpture  by  Boizot.  Each  front  presents 
a basement  adorned  with  vermiculated  rustics, 
which  supports  pilasters,  wrought  in  stalactites, 
with  capitals  ornamented  in  shells.  The  three 
stories,  of  which  it  consists,  are  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade,  supported  by  trusses  adorned  with  the 
heads  of  marine  divinities.  The  front  towards  the 
rue  St.  Honore  is  the  widest,  it  having  two  win- 
dows at  each  story;  whereas  the  other  has  but 
one.  Between  those  of  the  first  story  is  a nymph 
pouring  water  into  a basin. 


Fontaine  Desaix, 

Sec  Place  Dauphine , page  326. 


Fontaine  du  Diable, 

At  the  corner  of  tue  de  VEchclle  and  rue  St.  Louis. 

The  origin  of  this  fountain,  as  well  as  of  its 
name,  is  quite  unknown.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1759, 
and  consists  of  a lofty  obelisk,  upon  a pedestal, 
the  torus  of  which  is  sculptured  in  oak-leaves. 
At  the  upper  angles  of  a tablet  are  two  Tritons 
supporting  the  prow  of  a ship.  The  sculpture, 
which  is  in  good  taste,  was  executed  by  Dore. 


Fontaine  de  l’£chaude , 

Vieille  rue  du  Temple. 

This  building  hears  some  resemblance  to  the 
monument  known  by  the  name  of  Demosthenes’ 
lantern.  It  is  of  an  octagonal  form  and  divided 
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into  compartments  decorated  with  mouldings, 
and  crowned  by  a cupola  similar  to  those  of  the 
Turkish  mosques,  terminated  by  a small  vase  or- 
namented with  congelations. 

Fontaine  de  VEcole  de  Mcdecine,  or 

d’Esculape > 

* , 

Place  de  V E cole  de  Medecine. 

This  magnificent  fountain  was  erected  in  1806, 
after  the  designs  of  Gondouin,  and  presents  four 
fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order  which  support 
an  entablature.  Above  them  is  ati  attic  in  which 
is  a reservoir,  from  whence  a vast  sheet  of  water 
falls  twenty-four  feet  into  a semicircular  basin 
behind  the  columns.  The  design  of  this  building 
is  simple  and  grand.  The  effect  of  the  water,  on 
account  of  the  height  from  which  it  falls,  is  very 
striking  when  there  is  a sufficient  supply. 


/ Fontaine  Egyptiennej 

Hue  de  Sevres. 

This  beautiful  fountain  was  constructed  in  1806. 
It  presents  the  gate  of  a temple,  the  opening  of 
which  forms  a niche,  for  a copy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Antinous,  holding  in  each  hand  a vase,  from 
whence  water  fails  into  a semicircular  basin,  and 
issues  thence  by  the  head  of  a sphynx  in  bronze. 
In  an  entablature  which  crowns  the  building  an 
eagle  is  displayed. 

Fontaine  de  V Elephant, 

See  Place  de  la  Bastille , page  3^9. 
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Fontaine  de  Qrenelle, 

JVo.  57,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

This  fountain,  although  much  extolled,  is  in  a 
very  bad  style.  It  is  built  on  ground  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  a convent  of  nuns.  Bouchardon, 
who  furnished  the  designs,  executed  all  the  figures 
and  bas-reliefs,  and  even  some  of  the  ornaments 
with  which  it  is  decorated.  It  was  begun  in  1739 
and  finished  in  1745*  The  building  is  of  a semi- 
circular form,  ninety  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six 
in  elevation.  In  the  centre  is  a projecting  mass, 
from  which  two  wings  extend  to  the  contiguous 
hotises.  It  consists  of  a basement,  above  which 
rises  an  upper  story,  presenting  in  the  centre  a 
kind  of  portico,  and  in  the  wings  niches  and  win- 
dows between  small  pilasters  without  bases  or 
capitals.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  attic 
extending  the  length  of  the  building.  In  front  of 
the  portico  is  a group  in  white  marble,  represent- 
ing the  city  of  Paris  sitting  upon  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  and  regarding  with  complacency  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne,  which  are  recumbent  at  her  feet. 
The  portico,  consisting  of  four  Doric  columns  sup- 
porting a pediment,  forms  a back  ground,,  and 
places  the  city  of  Paris  as  at  the  entrance  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  her  honour.  In  the  lateral 
niches  are  allegorical  statues  of  the  seasons,  each 
of  which  with  its  characteristic  attributes  is  ex- 
plained by  a bas-relief  beneath  it.  The  niches  are 
separated  by  ornaments  in  relief  with  the  city 
arms  in  the  centre.  Between  the  columns  is  a 
marble  tablet,  with  the  following  inscription  by 

35. 
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cardinal  Fleury,  effaced  at  the  revolution,  but 
since  restored : 

Dom  Lcvodicds  XV. 

Popnli  amor  cl  Parens  oplimus, 

Publics  tranquilitatis  asscrior, 

Gallici  Imperii  finibus, 

Innocue  propagatisj 
Pace  Germanos  Russosque 
Inter  et  Utlomanos 
Feliciler  conciliate, 

Gloriosc  simul  et  pacilice' 

Regnabat, 

Fontcm  hunc  civium  uiilitati, 

Urbisque  ornamento. 

Consecrarunt 
Prsfectus  et  AEdiles, 

Anno  Domini 
M.DCC.XXX.IX. 

The  water  issues  through  bronze  heads  in  the 
basement.  This  fountain  was  certainly  designed 
more  for  ornament  than  use,  as  the  water  it  af- 
fords bears  no  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
building. 

Fontaine  des  Innocens, 

Sec  Marche  des  Innocens,  page  349. 


Fontaine  des  Inval'ides , 

See  page  326. 
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Fontaine  de  Led  a,  or  de  la  me  J~au- 

girard , 

sit  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Hegard. 

This  fountain,  erected  by  Bralle,  at  Bonaparte’s 
command,  presents  the  form  of  a tomb.  It  is 
ornamented  with  a large  bas-relief,  by  Yallois, 
representing  Leda  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
caressing  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a swan.  At 
the  feet  of  Leda,  Cupid  is  seen  drawing  an  arrow 
Irom  his  quiver.  The  water  flows  into  a basin 
from  the  beak  of  the  swan.  At  the  angles  are 
two  pilasters,  adorned  with  Dolphins,  one  encir- 
cling a trident  and  the  other  a rudder.  Above 
the  pilasters  is  a pediment. 


Fontaine  de  Louis  le  Grand, 

Jit  the  angle  formed  by  the  rue  de  la  Michodiere  and 
the  rue  du  Port  Mahon. 

The  front  presents  a recess  between  two  Doric 
columns  supporting  a pediment.  Above  rises  a 
second  story  decorated  with  two  Composite  pilas- 
ters, and  a tablet  which  is  surmounted  by  an  attic. 
The  lower  story  is  rusticated,  and  the  upper  one 
ornamented  wilh  cantcrlevers,  swaggs,  etc.  The 
recess  is  adorned  by  a shell.  On  the  tablet  is  the 
following  inscription,  by  an  unknown  author: 

Rex  loquitur,  cadit  e saxo  fons,  omen  amemusj 
Instar  aqu.*,  6 cives!  omnia  sponte  fluent. 

The  erection  of  this  fountain  was  decreed  in 
1671,  but  wras  not  executed  till  1712. 
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Fontaine  de  St.  Louis, 

Rue  St.  Louis. 

This  fountain  consists  of  a pedestal,  surmounted 
by  a niche  between  two  pilasters ; the  latter  sup- 
port a pediment,  behind  which  rises  a small  dome 
terminated  by  a lantern.  The  niche  is  filled  by 
a vase  upon  a pedestal,  having  Tritons  seated 
upon  Dolphins  on  each  side. 


Fontaine , or  Grotte  du  Luxembourg, 

Seepage  189. 


Fontaine  de  Mars,  or  du  Gros  Caillou, 

Rue  St.  Dominique , opposite  the  Military  Hospital . 

This  fountain  was  erected  in  1809.  It  presents 
a square  mass  of  building  ornamented  with  eight 
Doric  pilasters,  and  an  entablature.  In  the  front 
is  a bas-relief  representing  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of 
health,  administering  a draught  to  an  exhausted 
soldier.  The  figure  of  the  soldier  is  naked  except 
his  head,  which  is  covered  with  a helmet,  and  he 
leans  on  a shield.  On  the  sides  are  vases,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Esculapian  serpent,  and  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs.  The  angles  of  the  front  and  two 
sides  are  ornamented  with  sea-monsters. 


Fontaine  St.  Martin, 

Rue  St.  Martin. 

This  fountain  consists  of  a basement  and  two 
pilasters,  surmounted  by  a pedestal,  ornamented 
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with  an  escutcheon,  and  crowned  by  a sea-shell. 
The  pilasters  are  adorned  with  vermiculated  rus- 
tics and  congelations.  In  the  centre  is  a tablet, 
and  above  it  a panel  containing  a ship  in  relief. 
It  is  built  against  the  wall  of  the  ancient  convent 
of  St.  Martin  des  Champs.  Part  of  the  wall  and 
a small  tower  still  exist. 


Fontaine  Maubuee, 

At  the  angle  of  rue  Mauhuce  and  rue  St.  Martin. 

This  fountain  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Paris, 
having  existed  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
1733  it  was  rebuilt.  It  consists  merely  of  a pro- 
jecting mass  in  the  form  of  a pedestal.  Upon  each 
front  is  a vessel  of  rushes,  with  a sea-shell  in  the 
centre,  and  above  it  a tablet  for  an  inscription. 
The  front  towards  the  rue  Maubu^e  is  surmounted 
by  a ship,  emblematical  of  the  city  of  Paris. 


Fontaine  de  la  rue  Montmartre. 

This  fountain  forms  a house,  four  stories  high, 
and  consists  of  imposts  ornamented  with  conge- 
lations, and  surmounted  by  a pediment.  The 
centre  is  divided  into  three  tablets.  Beneath  the 
balcony  of  the  second  story  are  three  bas-reliefs, 
representing  coats  of  mail,  helmets,  shields,  quivers, 
etc. 

Fontaine  de  la  Naiade,  or  des  Hau- 
driettesj 

Hue  des  Sicilies  Haudrietles. 

This  fountain  was  built  in  1776,  after  the  de- 
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signs  of  Moreau.  The  bas-relief  of  a Naiad  sleep- 
ing among  rushes,  is  by  Mignot. 

Fontaine  du  Palmier, 

See  Place  du  Clultelet,  page  3a5. 

Fontaine  du  Parvis  Notre  Dame , 

Sec  page  472. 


Fontaine  des  Petits  Peres, 

Rue  JVolre  Dame  des  f^icloires. 

This  fountain  was  constructed  in  1671,  and 
consists  of  a basement  which  supports  two  pilas- 
ters surmounted  by  a pediment.  The  following 
inscription,  by  Santeuil,  was  obliterated  at  the 
revolution,  but  has  since  been  restored  : 

Qu.E  OAT  AQUAS,  SAXO  LATET  HOSPITA  NYMPHA  SUB  IMOJ 

Sic  tu,  cum  dederis  dona,  latere  velis. 


Fontaine  de  la  Place  de  l’ F cole. 

See  Place  de  VEcole , page  33o. 


Fontaine  de  la  Place  St.  Michel, 


A t the  top  of  the  rue  de  la  Harpe. 

I pon  the  site  of  this  fountain  there  formerly 
stood  a gate  flanked  with  towers,  called  Porte  St. 
Michel,  which  was  demolished  in  1684,  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  construction  of  the  fountain 
was  begun  in  1687,  after  the  designs  of  Bullet.  It 
consists  of  a vast  niche,  ornamented  with  Doric 
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columns,  supporting  a pediment;  a construction 
certainly  too  heavy  for  the  mere  thread  of  water 
which  issues  from  it.  In  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, by  Sanleuil,  allusion  is  made  to  the  uni- 
versity, most  of  the  colleges  being  situated  near 
the  fountain: 

Hoc  SUB  MONTE  SOOS  BESERAT  SAPIENTIA  FONTES 
Ne  TAMES  HANC  PORI  BESPUE  FONTIS  AQUAM. 


Fontaine } or  Chateau  d’Eau  de  la 
Place  du  Palais  Royal, 

Sec  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  page  164. 


Fontaine  de  St.  Sulpice , 

Sec  Place  St.  Sulpice , page  328. 


Fontaine  de  Popincourl, 

Rue  de  Popincourl. 

This  fountain  was  constructed  in  1806,  by 
Bralle,  and  is  one  of  his  hest  compositions.  Ite 
form  is  a cippus  terminated  by  a scroll  pediment, 
in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  a pelican  feeding 
her  young.  The  front  presents  a bas-relief  of 
Charity,  by  Fortin.  Two  fine  poplars  planted 
on  each  side  of  this  fountain  add  to  its  effect. 


Fontaine  de  Richelieu, 

s4l  the  angle  of  rue  de  Richelieu  and  rue  Traversiere. 

This  fountain,  erected  in  1671,  derives  its  name 
from  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  is  remarkably  plain, 
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but  bears  a tablet  with  the  following  inscription, 
by  Santeuil,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  cardinal’s 
office  of  grand  master  and  superintendent  general 
of  navigation: 

Qui  QUONDAM  MAGNUM  TENUIT  MODERAMEN  AQUARUM 

Richelius,  fonti  plauderet  tpse  NOVO. 


Fontaine  St . Severin, 

At  the  angle  of  the  rue  St.  Severin  and  the  rue 
St.  Jacques. 

This  fountain  was  erected  in  1624,  and  is  re- 
markable for  a dome  surmounted  by  a lantern. 
Upon  a tablet  of  white  marble  is  the  following  in- 
scription, by  Santeuil,  which  alludes  to  its  being 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a mountain: 

Dum  SCANDUNT  JUGA  MONTIS  ANHEtO  PECTORE  NYMPHAE, 
HlC  UNA  E SOC1IS  V ALLIS,  A MORE,  SEDET. 


Fontaine  de  Tantale , or  de  la  Pointe 
St.  Eustache. 

This  fountain,  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  rue  Montmartre  and  the  rue  Montorgueil,  was 
built  in  1806.  It  presents  an  elliptical  niche  be- 
tween two  rusticated  imposts  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  an  eagle. 
In  the  niche  is  a head  of  Tantalus,  above  a shell 
from  which  the  water  flows  into  a rich  vase.  The 
expression  of  the  head  is  eagerness  to  drink. 
From  the  vase  the  water  descends  into  a semi- 
circular basin.  Upon  the  vase  is  a bas-relief,  re- 
presenting a Nymph,  holding  a vessel  for  Cupid 
to  drink. 
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Fontaine  de  V endome , 

Rue  du  Temple. 

This  fountain  was  attached  to  the  ancient  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Chevalier  de  Vendome,  who  was  grand  prior  of 
France,  at  the  time  of  its  construction.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a cupola.  Beneath  the  pediment  is 
an  escutcheon  which  formerly  bore  the  arms  of 
Vendome.  It  is  also  adorned  with  a military 
trophy. 

Fontaine  St.  Victor, 

Rue  St.  Victor. 

This  fountain  was  built  in  1671,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Bernini,  and  was  called  Fontaine  dJ Alex- 
andre or  de  la  Brosse,  because,  upon  its  site,  there 
had  previously  existed  a lower  of  that  name.  It 
afterwards  was  called  Fontaine  St.  Victor,  from 
the  celebrated  abbey  near  which  it  was  situated. 
The  building  presents  a narrow  lofty  front  orna- 
mented with  a vase  and  festoons,  above  which  are 
the  city  arms. 

The  following  lines  by  Santeuil,  in  which  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  valuable  library  of  St.  Victor, 
were  effaced  at  the  revolution : 

Qu*  SACROS  DOCTRINiE  APERIT  DOMUS  INTIMA  FONTES, 
ClVIBUS  EXTERIOR  DIVIDIT  URBIS  AQUAS. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CLARIFIED  AND 
PURIFIED  WATER  OF  THE  SEINE, 

No.  quai  des  Celestins. 

The  water  of  the  Seine,  although  the  purest  in 
part  1.  36 
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Paris,  is  much  improved  by  the  process  which  it 
undergoes  in  this  establishment,  and  is  no  dearer 
than  the  common  water;  but  it  can  only  be  had 
by  subscription.  The  public  are  admitted  to  view 
this  institution,  which  the  allied  sovereigns  visited 
in  i 8 i 4 • 

The  following  lines  on  the  Seine,  are  by  the 
celebrated  Latin  poet,  Santeuil,  a canon  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor: 

Sequana,  cum  primiim  Regina:  allabitur  Urbi 
Tnrdat  praecipiles  ambiliosas  aquas; 

Captus  amore  loci,  cursum  obliviscitur  anccps 
Quo  fluat,  et  dulces  neclit  in  Urbe  moras. 

Hinc  varios  implcns  fluctu  subeunte  canales, 

Fons  fieri  gaudet,  qui  modd  flunien  erat. 

When  to  ihe  queen  of  cities  comes  the  Seine, 

His  rapid  waters  hurrying  to  the  main. 

He  checks  his  course,  and  now,  forgetful,  seems 
Doubtful  which  way  to  guide  his  wandering  streams  ; 
Struck  with  affection  for  the  spot,  he  plays 
With  lingering  fondness  through  its  streets  and  ways; 
While,  with  refreshing  tides  each  part  supplied, 

He  sports  a fountain  who  a stream  did  glide. 


BATHS. 

Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra, 

At  vitam  faciunt  balnea,  vina,  Venus. 

Wine,  women,  baths,  our  vigour  undermine, 

But  life’s  not  life  without  baths,  women,  wine. 

In  the  middle  ages  public  baths,  called  etuves , 
were  so  common  in  Paris,  that  six  streets  or  alleys 
derive  tlicir  names  from  them.  It  appears  also 
that  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  there  were  baths 
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in  which  at  grand  entertainments  it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  guests  to  bathe.  The  ceremony  of 
the  bath  was  very  strictly  observed  at  the  recep- 
tion of  a knight.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
servants  of  the  public  baths  traversed  the  streets 
every  morning  and  gave  notice,  in  the  following 
terms,  that  the  baths  were  prepared  : 

Seignor,  car  vous  allez  baingnicr 
Et  esluvez  sans  delaier, 

Li  baing  sont  chaut,  e’est  sans  mcnlir. 

These  establishments  maintained  their  reputa- 
tion for  a long  period,  and  their  proprietors,  called 
barbiers-et uvistes,  formed  a corporate  body.  Under 
Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  they  became  places  of 
pleasure  and  debauchery,  to  which  cause  may  be 
attributed  their  decline.  At  present  the  baths  in 
Paris  are  numerous,  and  afford  every  kind  of  ac- 
commodation at  a moderate  charge.  The  warm 
bath  is  regarded  by  the  French,  and  particularly 
by  the  Parisians,  as  essential  to  the  preservation 
o 1 health.  The  bathing  establishments  are  formed 
of  ranges  of  small  rooms,  furnished  with  every 
necessary  appendage.  The  temperature  of  the 
bath  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  two  pipes, 
one  for  bot  and  the  other  for  cold  water.  Bathers 
may  be  accommodated  with  a slight  repast  and  the 
perusal  of  the  daily  papers.  The  usual  charge  for 
a bath  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  sous,  exclusive  of 
linen;  but  by  taking  six  tickets  an  allowance  is 
made.  For  a towel  is  paid  two  sous,  a peignoir 
eight  sous,  and  a dressing-gown  six  sous. 

Mineral  and  sulphur  baths  arc  also  common  in 
Paris,  and  very  reasonable. 
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Bains  Vigier. 

In  the  year  1760,  M.  Poitevin  established  on  the 
river  warm  baths,  constructed  on  boats,  and  the 
speculation  proved  successful.  Of  this  kind  four 
are  now  kept  by  Vigier.  They  are  stationed  near 
the  Pont  Marie,  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  above  and 
below  the  Pont  Royal.  That  above  the  Pont 
Royal,  opposite  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  is  the 
most  spacious  and  elegant.  It  was  constructed 
by  Bellanger  in  l\o  days,  in  1801,  on  a boat  as  long 
as  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and 
the  galleries  are  adorned  with  pillars,  pilasters, 
and  handsome  ceilings.  It  contains  one  hundred 
and  sixty  baths,  which  in  summer  are  generally 
occupied  from  day-break  till  eleven  at  night.  In 
winter  the  establishment  closes  at  ten  o’clock.  The 
entrance  is  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs ; and 
a flower-garden  is  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  the 
Seine.  This  establishment  is  remarkably  clean  and 
well  attended. 

Bains  ChinoiSy 

No.  a5,  boulevard  des  ttaliens . 

This  construction  presents  masses  of  artificial 
rock,  surmounted  by  Chinese  buildings  and  em- 
blems, designed  by  Lenoir  le  Romain.  This  esta- 
blishment unites  a restaurant  and  a cafe  with  com- 
modious and  agreeable  baths. 


Bains  Montesquieu 

Hue  Montesquieu. 

This  establishment,  situated  in  the  most  fre- 
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quented  quarter  of  Paris,  surpasses  all  the  others 
in  elegance.  Nothing  can  be  more  commodious 
than  its  distribution.  Two  columns  decorate  the 
entrance,  which  leads  to  a beautiful  staircase. 

. 

. . ■ - — ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

Bains  Turcs , 

No.  94,  rue  du  Temple. 

These  long  established  baths  are  elegant  and 
commodious.  In  front  is  a pretty  garden,  which 
is  uow  greatly  diminished  by  the  construction  of 
fourteen  shops,  surmounted  by  a first  floor,  and 
a terrace  extending  the  whole  length. 


Bains  St.  Sauveur, 

No.  277,  rue  St.  Denis. 

The  architecture  of  this  establishment  is  simple 
and  the  distribution  convenient. 


Bains  de  Tivoli, 

No.  88,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

In  this  fine  establishment  are  baths  of  factitious 
mineral  waters  of  every  kind,  with  commodious 
lodgings  for  invalids,  and  a fine  garden,  besides 
the  privilege  of  walking  In  the  Jardin  de  Tivoli. 


Bains  de  Galles, 

No.  1,  rue  de  Grammont. 

This  establishment  is  kept  by  Dr.  Galles,  and 
bears  a high  reputation  for  mineral  and  sulphure- 
ous baths. 

36. 
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Besides  the  above,  there  are,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  capital,  other  baths  of  less  note,  but  very 
convenient  and  comfortable. 


Bains  de  la  Rolonde, 

Palais  Royal , opposite  the  me  Vivienne. 

This  establishment  is  conducted  with  the  utmost 
cleanliness,  and  ii tied  up  in  a style  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity, which,  with  very  moderate  charges,  are 
calculated  to  insure  the  sanction  of  the  public. 


Bains  Chantereine , 

No.  36,  rue  Chantereine. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  bathing  establishments  in 
the  capital. 

Ecoles  de  Natation  (Swimming 
Schools). 

There  are  three  swimming  schools  in  Paris, 
which  m the  summer  season  are  much  frequented 
by  the  young  Parisians.  The  principal  one  con- 
sists of  seven  large  boats  connected  together  so 
as  to  form  a parallelogram,  which  bounds  an 
open  space  for  swimming.  It  is  stationed  at  the 
quai  d’Orsay,  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  side  boats  are  covered  with  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  small  dressing  rooms.  The  end 
boats  support  various  offices  belonging  to  the 
establishment.  A bridge  with  platforms,  from 
whence  the  divers  plunge,  is  thrown  across  the 
centre.  This  open  space  being  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  deep,  noue  but  w^pert  swimmers,  or 
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learners  .attended  by  their  master,  are  allowed  to 
enter  it.  The  lessons  are  given  in  a private  room, 
where  the  learner  is  suspended  on  shingles  in  the 
swimming  attitude,  and  the  master  directs  his 
limbs  into  the  various  motions  of  the  art;  he  then 
goes  into  the  water,  being  held  in  a shingle  by  the 
master,  and  repeals  the  motions  till  lie  can  per- 
form them  without  assistance.  The  next  step  is 
to  swim  under  the  inspection  of  the  master,  who 
holds  before  the  learner  a pole,  which  he  can 
grasp  in  case  of  need.  A youth  seldom  requires 
more  than  twenty  lessons  to  become  sufficiently 
expert  to  perfect  himself  without  aid  by  daily 
exercise.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  establish- 
ments in  France.  Every  possible  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  accidents,  and  regulations,  en- 
forced by  the  police,  for  maintaining  propriety  and 
decency,  are  strictly  adhered  to.  The  school 
opens  on  the  ist  of  May,  and  closes  on  the  ist  of 
October.  The  charge,  including  dressing  gown 
and  drawers,  is,  for  admittance  to  the  open  space 
i franc  3 sous  ; for  the  lesson  3 francs  8 sous. 
When  a party  is  formed  to  swim  outside  the 
school,  boats  and  rowers  are  in  close  attendance, 
for  which  a small  extra  charge  is  made. 

A smaller  school,  on  a similar  plan,  is  stationed 
below  the  quai  de  Bethune,  near  the  lie  Louviers, 
where  the  water  is  shallow,  and  there  is  in  some 
parts  a good  sandy  bottom.  . 

A third  school  is  at  the  Pompe  h Feu  at  Chaillot. 
This  is  intended  principally  for  the  winter  season, 
as  the  water  is  in  a tepid  state,  being  warmed 
by  steam.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  water 
can  be  changed  here  sufficiently  often  to  be  as 
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clean  as  bathers  desire.  The  charge  for  a bath  is 
1 franc  3 sous.  When  a lesson  is  taken,  the  total 
charge  is  2 francs  10  sous. 


COMMON  SEWERS. 

The  Seine  and  the  Bievre  in  the  southern  part 
of  Paris,  and  the  Seine  and  the  rivulet  of  Menil- 
montant  in  the  northern  part,  were  formerly  the 
only  receptacles  for  rain-water,  etc.  When  ditches 
were  opened  round  the  city  walls,  these  served  as 
sewers,  and  some  parts  of  them,  now  arched  over, 
are  still  devoted  to  that  purpose.  About  the  year 
13^0,  under  the  prevote  of  Hugues  Aubriot,  the 
grand  egout  was  formed,  by  lining  with  masonry 
the  sides  of  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  of  Menilmontant, 
which  had  become  dry.  This  sewer  extends  on 
the  north  of  Paris,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  below 
Chaillot.  At  the  same  time  several  smaller  sewers 
were  opened,  which  emptied  themselves  into  the 
grand  egout.  These  sewers  becoming  gradually 
choked  up,  and  not  being  covered,  were  insuffer- 
able nuisances  wherever  they  passed,  and  several 
times  threatened  to  generate  contagious  diseases 
by  the  exhalations  which  they  sent  forth.  The 
evil  had  become  so  great  in  1671,  that  it  was  de- 
termined that  several  of  the  sewers  should  be 
vaulted,  and  the  prevot  des  marchands  and  echevins 
were  enjoined  to  inspect  them  annually.  At  the 
same  time  was  formed  the  egout  de  l’H6tel  des 
Invalides,  which  traverses  the  esplanade  and  falls 
into  the  Seine.  In  1734,  the  lower  part  of  the 
egout  Montmartre  was  vaulted  3 in  174°  th e grand 
egout  was  covered  in;  and  in  17541  three  new 
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sewers  were  built,  viz.  that  of  the  £cole  Militaire, 
which  traverses  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  those  of 
the  rue  St.  Florentin  and  the  Place  Louis  XV. 
The  sewers  which  surround  the  Palais  Royal  were 
opened  when  that  edifice  was  built,  and  empty 
themselves  into  that  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
All  the  sewers  in  the  interior  of  Paris  are  now 
vaulted  over,  except  part  of  the  egout  du  Ponceau 
in  the  faubourg  St.  Denis.  Those  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  capital,  of  the  Cite  and  the  lie  St. 
Louis,  are  much  less  considerable  than  those  of 
the  northern  part,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
table. 

Yards. 

Length  of  Sewers  on  the  northern  side  ....  a3,356 

— — on  the  southern  side  ....  5,a3i 

— — in  the  isles  de  la  Cite'  and 


St.  Louis 3i3 

Total  28,900 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PRISONS. 


HOSPITALS. 

Establishments  for  affording  relief  to  the  sick, 
shelter  to  foundlings,  and  succour  to  tht  aged,  in- 
iirm,  and  unfortunate,  existed  in  Paris  at  a very 
early  period  ; but  being  exclusively  under  the  di- 
rection of  interested  ecclesiastics,  the  object  of  their 
founders  was  grossly  perverted,  and  their  reve- 
nues directed  to  improper  objects.  From  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  wretchedness  which  pre- 
vailed in  these  abodes  of  human  suffering.  Their 
mal-administration,  joined  to  the  want  of  air  and 
beds,  caused  a dreadful  mortality  among  the  pa- 
tients and  inmates,  and  every  successive  inquiry 
brought  to  light  the  most  appalling  facts,  without 
giving  birth  to  any  eilicient  measures  for  their 
amelioration.  In  the  year  1786,  a pamphlet  ap- 
peared, which  demonstrated  the  urgent  necessity 
of  removing  the  patients  from  the  H6lel  Dieu, 
and  distributing  them  in  different  houses.  It  also 
preposed  the  demolition  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and 
the  erection  of  four  hospitals  without  the  bar- 
riers. This  pamphlet  called  forth  an  answer  from 
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the  superintendents  of  the  hospital,  who  opposed 
the  measure.  Another  pamphlet  appeared  in  re- 
ply, which  contained  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments. This  controversy  having  interested  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  a change,  Louis  XVI  com- 
manded the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Their 
report  showed  the  state  of  that  hospital  to  be 
most  deplorable.  The  construction  of  the  four 
hospitals  was  therefore  ordained  by  the  king, 
who,  in  a prospectus,  invited  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  and  of  France  to  concur  with  him  by  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  in  this  work  of  benefi- 
cence. All  classes  seemed  eager  to  contribute 
towards  carrying  the  project  into  execution,  and 
considerable  sums  were  raised  j but  the  profligacy 
of  the  minister  Calonne,  the  low  state  of  the 
finauces,  and  the  events  which  preceded  the  revo- 
lution, caused  several  millions  of  livres  of  the  hos- 
pital fund  to  be  dissipated.  The  revolution  break- 
ing out  shortly  afterwards,  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
remained  without  improvement.  The  project, 
however,  of  dividing  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  esta- 
blishing four  hospitals  at  Paris,  was  not  forgotten. 
By  a decree  of  the  Convention,  dated  July  16th, 
1793,  the  administration  of  the  department  was 
commanded  to  transfer,  without  delay,  part  of  the 
patients  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  into  convents  or 
other  structures  which  had  become  national  pro- 
perty. By  another  decree,  of  August  *794* 

the  superintendence  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  was 
vested  in  sixteen  members  of  the  National  Con- 
venlion.  By  a subsequent  decree,  two  new  hos- 
pitals were  established,  and  the  number  of  bods 
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in  those  already  existing  considerably  augmented. 
At  various  successive  periods  the  state  of  the  hopi- 
taux and  hospices  * of  Paris  has  been  ameliorated, 
particularly  since  they  have  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a general  administration.  This  ad- 
ministration, which  was  created  in  February,  i8or, 
consists  of  a general  council  and  an  administrative 
committee.  All  the  civil  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
various  institutions  dependent  on  them,  are  under 
their  superintendence.  The  military  hospitals  are 
under  the  government  of  the  etat  major  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris.  The  general  council,  formed  of 
the  principal  magistrates,  and  individuals  distin- 
guished by  their  probity,  talents,  and  philan- 
thropy, decide  all  general  administrative  measures, 
and  superintend  the  property,  accounts,  and  other 
affairs  of  the  hopitaux  and  hospices.  This  council 
assembles  every  Wednesday  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 
The  prefect  of  the  department  is  its  president. 
The  administrative  committee  regulates  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  management,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose have  agents  attached  to  each  establishment. 
For  the  more  prompt  and  regular  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  administrative  committee,  their 
functions  are  divided  into  five  branches,  as  follows: 
x.  The  hospices,  i.  The  hopitaux , general  bake- 
house, and  pharmacie  cent  rale.  3.  The  domains. 
4-  Secours  a domicile.  5.  The  accounts.  The  of- 
fice of  the  general  administration  is  in  the  Parvis 

* In  France  a distinction  is  made  between  Hopital 
and  Hospice ; the  former  being  generally  applied  to 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  wounded, 
and  the  latter  to  those  in  which  are  received  the  aged 
and  infirm,  or  fonndlings. 
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Notre  Daihe,  where  all  the  archives  and  other 
papers  of  the  hospitals  are  deposited.  In  addition 
to  the  hospitals,  the  superintendence  of  the  general 
administration  extends  to  charity  schools  and  va- 
rious other  benevolent  institutions. 

All  the  public  places  of  amusement,  except  the 
French  Opera,  pay  a tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  their 
receipts  towards  the  support  of  the  hospitals. 
Nearly  a fourth  of  the  entrance  duties  collected  at 
the  barriers  is  devoted  to  the  same  object.  A heavy 
tax  for  their  support  is  >also  levied  on  every  piece 
of  ground  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  burial  in 
the  cemeteries. 

The  general  administration  form  alboard,  which 
is  attended  daily  by  medical  men  to  examine  the 
patients  wlio  apply  for  admission/  By  means  of 
this  arrangement  the  physician  of  any  hospital, 
whose  attention  is  directed  to  a particular  disease, 
or  class  of  diseases,  may  send  any  patient  to  the 
hospital  to  which  he  is  attached. 

A course  of  lectures  on  pharmaceutical  che- 
mistry is  delivered  every  winter. 

In  general,  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  clean  and 
well  managed,  for  which  they  are  not  a little  in- 
debted to  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charite,  and  other  female 
religious  orders,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and,  at  the  same  time,  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  hospital,  and  even  perform  the 
most  menial  offices.  These  women  are  particu*- 
larly  clean  and  neatly  dressed. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  visit  the  patients  of- 
the  principal  hospitals,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 

* Accidents  and  urgent  cases  arc  received  without 
ihis  form. 
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and  deliver  clinical  lectures  at  nine,  on  the  most 
interesting  cases,  a system  admirably  adapted  to 
instruct  students  in  the  nature,  progress,  and  cure 
of  the  various  diseases. 

The  number  of  beds  established  in  the  hopitaux 
and  hospices  is  more  than  lifteen  thousand,  and 
their  revenues  amount  to  more  than  nine  millions 
and  a half  of  francs.  The  expenditure  differs  but 
little  from  the  receipts.  In  1819  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seven  patients  were  treated 
in  the  hospitals  of  Paris. % The  mean  number  of 
beds  occupied  in.  the  hopitaux  is  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  mean  annual 
expense  of  each  bed  is  6o3  francs.  The  mean 
mortality  is  about  a seventh.  The  mean  expense 
of  the  hospices  is  2,958,825  francs;  and  their  ordi- 
nary population  is  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
persons,  each  of  whom  costs  18  sous  a day.  These 
are  exclusive  of  the  Enfans-Trouves  (the  Found- 
ling Hospital ) which-,  in  1816,  cost  1,246,240  fr. 
In  the  same  year  the  sum  of  1, 450,496  fr.  was  dis- 
tributed to  eighty-four  thousand  poor  at  their 
sown  houses. 

Hotel  Dieu , 

■ -i  Part'is  Notre  Dame, 

'This  is  the  fnost  ancient  hospital  in  Paris.  Its 
foundation  is  attributed  to  Saint  Landri,  bishop 
of  Paris,  in  the  seventh  century.  Philip  Augustus 
is  the  first  king  known  to  have  been  a benefactor 
to  this  establishment,  and  by  him  it  was  first 
:r  styled  Maison  de  Dieu.  St.  Louis  enlarged  the 
buildings  of  this  hospital,  exempted  it  from  taxes 
and  duties,  and  assigned  it  an  annual  revenue. 
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In  160*2,  a further  enlargement  -having  become 
necessary,  Henry  IV  caused  two  wards  to  be 
added.  Several  private  individuals  have  also  been 
considerable  benefactors.  In  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 1st,  1737,  a dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  which  burnt  for  four  days  and  did 
great  damage.  Two  thousand  live  hundred  pa- 
tients were  transported  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  and  the  archbishop’s  palace.  By  another 
fire,  December  29th,  1772,  several  hundred  of  the 
patients  perished  in  the  flames,  and  by  the  falling 
of  the  buildings. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  consists  of  several  piles  of  build- 
ing irregularly  disposed,  and  is  divided  into  twenty- 
three  wards,  of  which  eleven  are  for  men  and 
twelve  for  women.  The  wards  are  well  ventilated, 
and  each  patient  has  a separate  bed.  The  front 
was  erected  in  1804,  after  the  designs  of  Clava- 
reau.  It  is  a projecting  Doric  vestibule.  At  the 
revolution  this  establishment  was  called  Hospice 
d'Humanite , but  has  since  resumed  its  former  title 
of  Hotel  Dieu.  The  present  number  of  beds  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  reli~ 
gieuscs  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  attend  upon 
the  patients.' 

In  this  house  are  received  the  wounded  and 
sick,  with  the  exception  of  children,  incurable 
and  insane  persons,  lying-in-women,  and  persons 
having  chronical  or  venereal  diseases.  The  public 
are  admitted  to  visit  the  patients  or  inspect  the 
establishment  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Sun- 
days, from  one  o’clock, till  three.  To  enter  on 
other  days  application  must  be  made  to  the  yfgejiL 
de  surveillance . 
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Hopital  de  la  Pi  fid, 

No.  i,  rac  Copeau. 

This  hospital  was  rounded  in  1612,  Tor  the  re- 
ception of  paupers,  and  is  so  called  because  its 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie. 
In  1657,  it  was  appropriated  as  an  asylum  for  the 
children  of  beggars.  It  afterwards  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  orphans  and  foundlings,  who, 
during  the  revolution,  were  called  eleves  de  la 
patrie.  In  1809,  these  children  were  removed  to 
the  asylum  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  and  the  Hopital 
de  la  Pitie  was  annexed  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  This 
hospital  contains  six  hundred  beds  distributed  in 
twenty-three  wards.  The  dames  religieuses  de  St. 
Thomas  de  Villeneuve  attend  upon  the  patients. 
It  may  be  visited  by  applying  to  the  uigent  de  sur - 
veillance. 

Hopital  de  la  Charite, 

Rue  Jacob. 

This  hospital  was  founded,  in  161 3,  by  Mary  de 
Medicis,  for  a religious  community  called  Freres  de 
la  Charite,  who  were  all  surgeons  or  apothecaries, 
and  not  only  afforded  corporeal  relief  to  the  sick, 
but  assisted  them  in  their  spiritual  duties.  A new 
ward  and  portico  were  erected  in  17845  the  lat- 
ter serves  as  an  entrance  to  the  hospital,  and  is 
adorned  with  columns  of  the  order  of  Pestum 
The  public  are  allowed  to  visit  the  hospital. 
During  the  revolution,  this  establishment  took  the 
title  of  Hospice  de  VUnite , but  about  fifteen  years 
after  it  resumed  its  former  name  of  Hopital  de  la 
Charite.  It  contains  about  three  hundred  beds. 
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The  same  diseases  are  treated  here  as  at  the  H6tel 
Dieu  and  the  Hopital  de  la  Piti6.  The  soeurs  de 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  attend  upon  the  patients. 


Hopital  St.  Antoine, 

No.  206,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Antnvie. 

This  hospital  was  established  in  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Antoine,  by  a decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion, dated  28  JXivose,  An  III  (January  17th,  1795). 
A new  ward  was  constructed  in  1799.  The  num- 
ber of  beds  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The 
patients  here  *are  such  as  are  affected  with  acute 
diseases.  They  are  attended  by  the  soeurs  de  St. 
Marthe.  The  public  are  admitted  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  from  two  o’clock  till  four. 


Hopital  Cochin , 

No.  45,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Jacques. 

This  building  was  originally  called  Hospice  deSt> 
Jacques  du  Haut  Pas.  Its  construction,  which  is 
due  to  the  beneficence  of  M.  Cochin,  curate  of  St. 
Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  was  begun  in  1780  and  finished 
in  1782,  after  the  designs  of  Viel.  Two  aged  persons, 
a man  and  a woman,  the  most  respectable  among 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  laid  the  first  courses  of  the 
columns  of  the  portico.  For  this  ceremony,  the 
tools  which  Louis  XTV  used  when  a child,  in  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  Val  de  Grace,  were  brought 
from  that  monastery.  This  building  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  feet  in  length,  and  forty-two 
in  breadth.  The  kitchen,  dispensary,'  baths  and 
refectories,  arc  on  the  ground-floor.  On  the  first 

37. 
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floor  is  a chapel  terminated  by  a cupola  ; it  serves 
as  a vestibule  to  two  spacious  rooms  which  ex- 
tend on  each  side  $ two  smaller  rooms  are  placed 
in  the  pavilions.  The  distribution  of  the  second 
floor  is  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  both  stories.  There 
are  five  staircases  for  the  service  of  this  house  j 
the  first  is  in  the  central  projection  which  forms 
a portico  to  the  hospital ; two  are  in  the  gallery, 
parallel  to  the  rooms,  and  two  others  in  the  pa- 
vilions. Several  galleries,  contrived  in  the  differ- 
ent stories,  form  a covered  communication  be- 
tween all  the  parts  of  the  building,  the  plan  of 
which  is  happy.  M.  Cochin  intended  this  hospital 
merely  for  his  own  parishioners,  but  patients  are 
now  received  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the  capital. 
The  diseases  treated  here  are  the  same  as  those  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  number  of  beds  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  Soeurs  de  St.  Marthe  de 
Paris  attend  upon  the  patients.  This  establish- 
ment may  be  visited  by  strangers  upou  producing 
a passport.  ' 


TIopital  de  Madame  Nccker, 

No.  5,  rue  de  Sevres- 

This  hospital  was  founded,  in  1779,  by  the  wife 
of  the  celebrated  INccker,  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns.  Louis  XVI 
contributed  to  this  useful  establishment,  which 
at  first  took  the  name  of  Hospice  de  St.  Sulpice  et 
du  Gros  Caillou.  During  the  revolution,  this  house 
was  called  Hospice  de  lJOucst,  and  within  a few 
years  it  has  borne  the  name  of  its  foundress.  The 
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cases  admitted  here  are  the  same  as  those  treated 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  number  of  beds  is  one 
hundred,  and  twenty-two.  In  the  room  of  the 
Sceurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul , who  attend  the 
patients,  is  a portrait  of  Madame  Neckcr.  Per- 
mission is  given  to  visit  this  hospital. 


Hopital  Beau joiiy 

■No.  54,  rue  du  Faubourg  du  Houle. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  1784,  by  Nicholas 
JBeaujon,  receiver-general  of  the  Finances,*  for 
twenty- four  orphans  of  the  parish  du  lloule, 
twelve  boys  and  twelve  girls,  for  whose  support 
he  endowed  it  with  an  annuity  of  20,000  francs. 
By  a decree  of  the  convention,  dated  January  17, 
ijg5,  this  orphan  asylum  was  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  took  the  name  of  Hopi- 
tal du  Roule.  The  council-general  of  hospitals 
have  restored  it  to  its  former  name,  but  not  to 
its  primitive  destination.  The  Hopital  Beaujon 
was  built  after  the  designs  of  Girardin.  The 
different  parts  are  well  distributed,  solidly  built, 
and  tastefully  decorated.  The  building  is  ninety- 
six  feet  in  length,  by  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
in  depth,  without  including  the  garden.  It  con- 
sists of  a ground-floor,  two  stories  above,  and  a 

third  in  the  roof:  and  contains  one  hundred  and 

• * : 

sixty  beds  for  the  sick  0/ both  sexes.  The  grouud- 

* Near  the  spot  where  this  hospital  stands,  a chapel 
was  built  by  M.  Beaujon,  after  the  designs  ofGirdrdin, 
as  a place  of  sepulture  for  himself  and  family,  it  is  in 
good  taste  and  generally  admired,  but  the  exterior  pier 
scuts  signs  of  abandonment  and  decay. 
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floor  is  devoted  to  convalescents,  the  kitchen, 
refectories,  baths,  and  offices.  The  upper  stories 
are  divided  into  wards  for  the  sick.  Tjie  front 
presents  no  decoration  except  an  entablature.  The 
entrance  is  formed  by  an  arcade.  This  hospital 
is  confined  between  private  houses,  and  the 
different  stories  have  not  sufficient  elevation.  The 
patients  ax  e of  the  same  class  as  those  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  are  attended  by  the  Sceurs  do  St.  Mart  he. 
The  days  for  admitting  the  public  are  Sundays, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  but  strangers  may  visit 
it  every  day. 

Hopital  des  Enfans , 

No.  3,  rue  de  Sevres. 

Upon  this  spot  there  existed  a charity  school, 
called  Maison  de  VEnfant  Jesus,  which  was  pur- 
chased, in  i^3 2,  by  Languet  de  Gcrgy,  rector  of 
St.  Sulpice,  and  opened  for  the  x’eccption  of  poor 
girls  and  sick  women  of  his  parish.  It  was  after- 
wai'ds  converted  into  a school  for  the  daughters  of 
poor  noblemen.  In  1802,  this  house  was  formed 
into  an  hospital  for  sick  children,  and  took  the 
title  of  Hopital  des  Enfans.  The  salubrity  of  the 
air  and  the  extensive  walks  contribute  greatly  to 
the  speedy  convalescence  of  the  young  patients. 
It  contains  four  hundred  beds.  Gratuitous  advice 
is  also  given  to  sick  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  dames  de  St.  Thomas  de  Villtneuve 
altend  upon  the  patients.  Strangers  may  visit 
this  hospital  without  difficulty. 
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H6pit.nl  St.  Louis j 

iVo.  a,  rue  St.  Louis,  Faubourg  du  Temple. 

The  plague  or  some  other  contagious  disease 
prevailed  at  Paris  in  1606,  and  at  that  period  the 
H6lel  Dieu  was  so  incommodious  and  ill  managed 
that  it  served  rather  to  propagate  the  contagion 
than  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  bureau  de  la  Ville 
represented  to  president  Harlay  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  a separate  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
Henry  IV,  in  1607,  assigned  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  support  of  a new  hospital,  which 
took  the  title  of  HSpital  St.  Louis , and  on  July 
1 3th,  in  the  same  year,  the  king  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  chapel.  The  edifice  was  finished  in  four 
years,  but  was  not  opened  for  patients  till  the 
year  1619.  At  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
this  hospital,  it  was  at  a distance  from  any  popu- 
lous quarter  of  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  more 
effectually  the  communication  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, the  architect  surrounded  it  with  a court 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  enclosed’1  within  lofty 
double  walls.  The  hospital  forms  a parallelogram 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  by  two  hundred 
and  forty,  and  thus  has  a superficies  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  feet. 
Round  a court  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
square,  serving  as  a walk  for  the  patients,  are  four 
large  piles  of  building,  containing,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  eight  rooms  and  eight  pavilions.  The  rooms 
are  each  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  in  length 
by  twenty-four  in  breadth  and  eleven  in  height ; 
they  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a range  of 
pillars  which  support  the  ceilings.  The  eight  pa- 
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\ilions  are  in  the  middle  and  at  the  extremity 
the  fronts;  they  are  each  about  thirty-three  A 
square,  and  are  vaulted  at  the  same  height  as  l 
rooms.  Two  of  these  pavilions  contain  staircast 
two  contain  chapels  ; two  are  warming-room 
and  two  serve  as  vestibules.  The  first  story  h 
the  same  extent  as  the  ground-door ; but  it 
much  higher.  The  garrets  are  left  empty,  a 
the  upper  part  of  the  pavilions  has  open  lanter 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  The  court  L 
tween  the  double  walls  is  planted  with  trees,  a 
connected  with  buildii.gs  which  contain  the  apa; 
ments  of  the  persons  attached  to  the  hospit 
the  depots , and  magazines.  Near  them  are  puin] 
cistefns,  and  various  dependencies.  A great  spa 
is  employed  in  gardens  and  courts  with  the  kite 
ens  and  bakehouse,  aud  lodgings  for  the  perse 
employed  in  them.  Victuals  brought  to  the  p 
tieuts  by  their  friends  is  not  allowed  to  be  carri 
within  the  court,  but  is  couveyed  to  them 
means  of  a tower  placed  in  a pavilion  construct 
Cor  that  purpose.  In  one  of  the  courts  is  a hi 
of  Henry  IV.  On  the  side  of  the  principal  fre 
is  an  orchard  and  a botanical  garden,  separat 
by  a court  which  leads  to  the  church.  The  chur 
is  so  disposed,  thajt  strangers  may  enter  tliena' 
and  the  patients  the  choir,  without  commuuic 
ing  with  each  other.  These  regulations  respe 
ing  the  non-communication  of  persons  with  t 
inmates  of  the  hospital  are,  however,  only  act 
upon  iu  case  of  violent  contagious  diseases. 

An  important  part  of  this  establishment  are  t 
baths,  which  are  on  a large  scale.  The  comm 
baths,  aud  those  lor  the  application  of  alkali 
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and  other  solutions,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy, 
are  disposed  in  two  large  rooms.  The  general 
vapour  bath  consists  of  a small  room,  having  on 
one  side  a flight  of  steps  for  the  patients  to  sit  upon. 
The  vapour  rises  through  an  opening  in  the  floor. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  patients  may  take  this  bath 
at  the  same  time.  On  each  side  is  a dressing-room 
in  a proper  state  of  temperature.  In  an  adjoining 
room  are  a shower  bath,  a single  vapour  bath, 
and  a partial  vapour  bath;  the  vapour  being  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a tube,  the  orifice  of  which 
may  be  diminished  or  enlarged  at  pleasure.  In 
another  part  of  this  hospital  is  the  sulphurated 
vapour  bath,  which  can  contain  twelve  patients 
at  once.  There  is  also  a single  bath  of  this  kind, 
and  another  for  partial  fumigations,  by  which 
the  fumes  of  mercury  or  other  substances  may 
be  applied  to  the  face  or  other  parts,  without 
being  inhaled.  These  baths  are  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  male  and  female  patients  on  al- 
ternate days?  and  may  be  renewed  as  many  times 
in  the  day  as  circumstances  require.  This  hos- 
pital has  ever  retained  its  original  destination,  and 
generally  contains  a great  number  of  persons  af- 
fected with  cutaneous  diseases.  The  success  ob- 
tained in  their  treatment,  however,  by  the  means 
adopted  in  this  hospital,  does  not  appear  greater 
than  elsewhere.  At  the  revolution  it  was  named 
Hospice  du  ISord,  but  it  has  since  resumed  the 
name  of  St.  Louis.  There  are  eight  hundred  and 
nine  beds  in  this  hospital.  At  night  it  is  lighted 
up  with  gas.  The  dames  de  St.  Augustin  attend 
the  patients.  Strangers  may  visit  the  hospital 
by  applying  to  the  porter. 
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InJlrmerie  de  Marie  Therese, 

No . 86,  rue  < VEnfer . 

This  small  hospital,  which  contains  only  fifteen 
beds,  was  established  by  the  duchess  of  Angou- 
leme,  for  the  reception  of  sick  or  aged  priests,  and 
such  sick  persons  as  have  been  reduced  to  poverty 
by  the  revolution.  It  is  governed  by  a council  of 
twelve  members.  The  institution  is  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  in  proportion  as  its 
funds  increase,  the  number  of  beds  will  be  aug- 
mented. 


Hospice  des  Veneriens , 

♦ 

No.  3t),  rue  des  Capucins,  faubourg  St.  Jacques. 

This  hospital,  for  venereal  cases,  is  established  in 
the  ancient  convents  of  the  Capucins,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1 78 1 . In  1 784,  the  buildings  were  con- 
verted into  the  Hopital  des  Veneriens.  It  contains 
live  hundred  and  fifty  beds.  Persons  of  both  sexes 
are  treated  in  this  hospital,  as  well  as  infants  who 
derive  this  dreadful  disease  from  their  parents. 
Gratuitous  advice  and  medicines  are  afforded  to 
patients  who  prefer  remaining  at  their  own  houses. 
To  visit  this  establishment,  it  is  indispensable  to 
produce  a passport. 


Maison  de  Saute, 

No.  .7,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Jacques. 

This  house  was  opened  in  1809,  for  the  reception 
of  men  afflicted  with  the  venereal  disease,  who 
pay  daily  for  their  board  and  treatment,  in  sum- 
mer from  1 fr.  5o  cents,  to  5 fr.j  and  in  winter 
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from  5 fr.  to  6 fr.  It  contains  sixty  beds,  is  under 
the  direction  of  a superintendent,  and  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Agent  de  surveillance  and 
the  econome  of  the  Ildpital  des  Veueriens. 

> 

Maison  Rojale  de  Sante, 

No.  1 1 2,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Denis. 

This  house  was  opened  in  1802,  by  the  Adminis- 
tration des  Jlopitaux  et  des  Hospices,  for  the  re- 
ception of  invalids  in  middling  circumstances,  who 
pay  a daily  sum  according  to  the  accommodation 
they  receive,  as  follows  : viz.  Iu  rooms  contain- 
ing twelve  or  fourteen  beds,  2 fr.  5o  cents  j in 
those  with  two  or  three  beds,  3 fr.  5o  cents.  A 
room  for  a woman,  5 fr.  A room  for  a man,  6 fr. 
In  this  charge  every  thing,  even  vapour  baths, 
mineral  waters,  etc.,  is  included. 


Maison  d’ Accouchement _, 

No.  3,  rue  de  la  Bourbe. 

This  hospital,  which  occupies  the  buildings  of 
the  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  was  converted  into  a 
foundling  hospital  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  at  the  revolution.  Poor  pregnant 
women  were  also  admitted  here  to  lie-in,  as  well 
as  into  the  Hospice  des  Enfans-Trouves,  in  the 
rue  d’Enfer.  This  hospital  then  bore  the  name  of 
Hospice  de  la  Mater  nit  e.  In  1814,  die  hospital  in 
the  rue  d’Enfer  was  devoted  to  foundlings  exclu- 
sively, and  that  in  the  rue  de  la  Bourbe  became 
a lying-in  hospital.  Any  pregnant  woman  in  dis- 
tress is  admitted  into  the  latter,  where  she  is  care- 
part  1.  38 
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fully  attended  to  and  delivered  by  women.  The 
church,  which  is  that  of  the  ancient  abbey,  was 
built  in  1646,  afterthe  designs  of  Antony  Le  Pautre, 
and  is  much  admired.  Linen,  and  even  garments, 
if  necessary,  are  furnished  to  the  patients,  who 
leave  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  unless 
ordered  to  the  contrary  by  the  medical  attendants, 
lu  this  hospital  there  is  a school  <T  accouchement, 
to  a Iford  instruction  in  midwifery  to  women  who 
come  from  the  departments.  The  prefects  are  re- 
quired to  send  annually  one  or  more  pupils,  for 
each  of  whom  600  fr.  is  paid  to  the  institution. 
The  pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded,  and  each  re- 
ceives a sum  sullicient  to  buy  such  books  as  are 
necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupils  are 
examined  by  a commission  of  physiciaMS  and  sur- 
geons, who  distribute  gold  medals,  silver  medals, 
and  books  to  the  pupils,  according  to  their  at- 
tainments. This  establishment  may  be  visited  by 
sti  angers  upon  producing  their  passport. 


Hopital  de  la  Salpetriere , 

Boulevard  de  V Hopital. 

The  civil  war  which  prevailed  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Louis  XIV  had  drawn  to  Paris  so  great  a 
number  of  beggars,  that  some  historians  carry  it 
to  forty  thousand.  By  an  edict  of  April  27,  i656', 
the  establishment  of  a general  hospital  fdr  their 
confinement  was  ordained.  An  extensive  saltpetre 
manufactory  was  granted  for  that  purpose,  and 
Liberal  Bruant  was  charged  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations. 

lhe  hospital  de  la  Salpetriere  is  one  thousand 
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six  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  breadth  $, 
its  superficies  is  fifty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  toises ; and  all  its  arrangements  arc  on 
a grand  scale.  The  principal  front  to  the  north- 
west is  above  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a court  which  serves  for 
a promenade.  A vestibule,  formed  of  three  arches, 
decorated  with  four  Ionic  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic,  leads  to  the  church  on  the 
side  open  to  the  public.  To  the  right  and  left, 
four  pavilions  terminate  the  wings,  in  which  are 
dormitories ; three  rows  of  windows  form  the  sole 
decoration  of  these  buildings,  which  are  pierced 
in  the  middle  by  an  arch  surmounted  in  a project- 
ing body.  The  building  to  the  east  is  the  most 
ancient;  it  was  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  whose  arms,  supported  by  Hope  and 
Charity,  were  placed  above  the  entrance.  The 
two  figures  still  remain.  Behind  these  buildings, 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two- 
feet,  were  to  have  been  two  similar  ones,  but  one 
only  has  yet  been  constructed.  The  church  is  in 
the  centre  of  this  space,  which  it  divides  into  two 
courts.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  circular,  it  is 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
octagonal  dome.  The  interior  is  pierced  with  eight 
arches,  which  communicate  to  four  naves,  each 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  to  four  chapels.  These 
naves  and  chapels,  disposed  in  radii,  open  into  the 
centre  of  the  church  where  the  high  altar  is  placed. 
The  whole  is  covered  with  a wainscot  ling. 

The  hospital  was  opened  in  j <357,  ant^  l^,e 
number  of  paupers  admitted  w'as  very  great.  In 
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1662  it  amounted  to  nine  or  ten  thousand,  and 
as  a great  multitude  of  paupers  came  from  the 
provinces  to  Paris  to  beg,  orders  were  given  for 
them  to  be  distributed  in  the  houses  dependent 
upon  the  H6pital  de  la  Salpetriere.  These  houses 
were  those  de  la  Pitie,  de  Scipion,  etc.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  beggars  has  sometimes  been 
eight  thousand.  This  immense  establishment  is 
now  exclusively  devoted  to  females;  — the  de- 
ranged, the  epileptic,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm. 

The  part  allotted  to  the  deranged  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  built  on  a regular  plan,  but  at 
different  periods  as  occasion  required.  The  cells 
are  badly  ventilated.  To  obviate  this  evil,  in  some 
degree,  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  between  the 
cells  have  been  replaced  by  gratings.  By  this 
means,  however,  the  noisy  patient  in  one  cell  may 
disturb  many  of  her  more  peaceable  neighbours. 
The  whole  number  of  insane,  in  this  hospital, 
amounted,  in  1820,  to  nine  hundred,  besides  two 
hundred  idiots.  The  greatest  mildness  is  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  whoever  has 
inspected  this  establishment,  cannot  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  patients. 
As  a proof  of  this  attention,  during  eleven  years 
only  two  suicides  have  been  comrtiitted.  Those 
who  manifest  a propensity  to  self-destruction,  are 
placed  in  the  infirmary,  where  they  are  more  im- 
mediately under  the  eyes  of  the  attendants.  There 
are  no  chains  nor  whips  to  be  met  with:  “La 
Prance,”  says  a gentleman,  “ domic  au  monde  civi- 
lise l’exemple  de  plus  de  mille  alienes  de  tout  age, 
de  tout  sexe,  dc  tout  etat,  de  tout  caractere, 
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rliriges,  contenus,  et  traitcs  sans  coups  et  sans 
chaines.” 

Strangers  desirous  of  visiting  this  establishment 
should  go  there  before  four  o’clock,  as  every  thing 
is  then  in  order.  Women  attached  to  the  hospital 
will  conduct  them  to  the  different  parts,  for  which 
a small  fee  is  given. 

Hopital  de  Bicetre. 

This  hospital  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league  from  the  barriere  d’ltalic,  on  the  west  of 
the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau/  An 
ancient  estate,  called  la  Grange,  aux  Queiex  or  anx 
Cuisiniers,  was  purchased  by  John,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  built  there,  in  1204,  a chateau, 
which  was  named  Chateau  de  Wincestre , from 
whence  came  Bichestre,  Bicestre,  Bicetre.  Philip 
lc  Bel  confiscated  this  estate  in  1294,  and  several 
of  his  successors  held  possession  of  it.  It  was  to 
this  chateau  that  the  duke  of  Berry  retired  w ith 
the  duke  of  Orleans  when  the  league  was  formed 
against  the  duke  de  Bourgogne.  The  duke  of 
Berry,  to  whom  the  chateau  belonged  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i5th  century,  gave  it,  in  i4id,  to 
the  chapter  of  Notre  Daine,  of  whom  Louis  XIII 
bought  it  in  i632,  and  erected  upon  its  site  an 
hospital  for  military  invalids,  which  took  the  title 
of  Commanderie  de  St.  Louis.  It  contained  a cha- 
pel dedicated  to  St.  John.  Louis  XIV having  built 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  this  house  was  annexed  to 
the  general  hospital  de  la  Salpetriere,  of  which  it 
still  continues  a dependence. 

* Src  Bicdtre , Environs  of  Paris. 

38/ 
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Bicelrc  is  happily  situated  on  lofty  ground,  and1 
the  air  is  better  than  in  most  of  the  hospitals  of 
Paris.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ob- 
taining a supply  of  water,  as  the  quantity  required 
for  so  vast  an  establishment  was  very  considerable,, 
and  it  possessed  none  but  what  was  brought  from 
the  Seine.  This  inconvenience  has  been  removed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  art.  In  1703,  Boffrant,  a 
skilful  architect,  sunk  at  Bicetre  a well  which,  by 
its  depth  and  breadth,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
machinery  which  draws  up  the  water,  is  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  in  France  and  perhaps  in 
Europe.  It  is  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  deep.  It  is  sunk 
in  the  solid  rock  and  constantly  contains  fifteen 
feet  depth  of  water.  This  well  is  in  a building,  to 
the  left  of  which  is  the  machine  for  raising  the 
water,  and  to  the  right  the  reservoir  for  receiv- 
ing it.  Two  large  pails  ascend  alternately,  in  the 
space  of  five  minutes,  and  furnish  two  hundred 
pails  of  water  per  day.  When  the  pail  reaches 
the  reservoir,  it  is  turned  over  by  a hook  and 
emptied  into  the  reservoir,  which  will  contain 
four  thousand  hogsheads.  It  is  constructed  of 
solid  masonry  with  vaults  supported  by  massive 
pillars.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  establishment.  The  machine 
is  a large  wheel  formerly  set  in  motion  by  four 
horses,  hut  now  worked  by  twenty-four  paupers, 
who  rcceivfc  for  their  labour  6 sous  each  and  an  i 
extra  portion  of  bread.  Their  labour  endures  for1 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  When  they  hear  the  wfcter1 
emptied  into  the  reservoir  they  turn  in  another 
direction,  in  order  to  let  down  Lhc  empty  pail  and 
bring  up  the  full  one. 
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The  Hospital  of  Bicetre  is  now  devoted  to  a 
threefold  purpose;  it  is  an  asylum  and  workhouse 
for  the  indigent,  a lunatic  asylum,  and  a prison. 
The  indigent  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  build- 
ing. They  have  no  private  rooms,  but  there  are 
large  halls,  with  workshops  and  dormitories,  as 
also  several  gardens  and  court-yards  for  exercise. 

Those  who  work  are  chiefly  employed  as  shoe- 
makers, stocking-manufacturers,  and  tailors.  They 
receive  wages,  part  of  which  is  expended  in  pro- 
curing them  better  food,  arid  the  rest  is  given  to 
them  when  they  leave  the  asylum.  They  also 
make  many  pretty  articles  in  wood  and  bone,  and 
sell  all  the  productions  of  their  industry  to  the 
tradesmen  of  Paris;  for  it  is  a rule  at  Bicetre,  that 
nothing  made  in  the  house  should  be  purchased  by 
the  inmates,  but  every  thing  they  want  is  bought 
at  Paris.  The  workshops  are  narrow  dirty  gal- 
leries; the  indigent,  however,  are  well  clothed, 
and  in  general  appear  satisfied  with  their  treat- 
ment. Their  daily  allowance  of  food  is  a portion 
of  soup,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  bread,  four 
ounces  of  meat  for  dinner,  vegetables  or  cheese  at 
night,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  wine.  At  the 
age  of  seventy  they  have  a double  portion  of 
wine;  and  when  they  have  been  thirty  years  in 
the  house,  they  receive  a double  allowance  of 
every  kind.  A class  of  persons  called  reposans 
are  such  servants  of  the  hospital  as  are  unable  to 
work.  They  are  treated  the  same  as  the  other- 
paupers,  except  that  they  go  out  when  they  please, 
and  are  allowed  a small  chest  of  drawers  and  cur- 
tains to  their  beds. 

When  sick,  the  paupers  are  removed  to  the  in- 
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firmary,  where  every  attention  is  paid  to  them, 
and  they  have  beds  with  curtains.  There  is  a 
Dispensary  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and 
extensive  borders  in  the  garden  for  common  me- 
dicinal herbs. 

The  linen  for  the  paupers  and  lunatics  is  kept 
in  a long  gallery;  and  there,  but  there  only, 
cleanliness  prevails.  The  linen  consists  of  fifteen 
thousand  pair  of  sheets,  and  the  same  number  of 
shirts,  caps,  etc.  The  sheets  are  changed  monthly 
and  the  shirts  weekly. 

There  are  three  thousand  two  hundred  beds 
destined  for  the  indigent,  who,  being  mostly  aged 
persons,  are  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their 
years  and  misfortunes.  The  number  of  lunatics 
is  eight  hundred. 

The  most  afflicting  spectacle  in  the  interior*of 
this  vast  establishment  is  the  lunatics,  who  have 
in  general  the  same  allowance  as  the  paupers,  but 
more  bread  is  given  them  on  account  of  their 
greater  appetite.  They  are  never  chained  or  beaten, 
but  when  dangerous  are  confined  with  a strait 
jacket  and  shut  up.  Since  the  revolution  a hand- 
some new  building  was  commenced,  which  was 
not  finished  till  1822.  It  cost  4«o,ooofr.,  and  is 
appropriated  to  lunatics  whose  cases  are  not  con- 
sidered desperate,  and  who  undergo  a regular 
treatment.  It  consists  of  two  wings  flanked  by 
fine  galleries,  in  the  centre  of  a square  court  en- 
closed with  an  iron  railing.  This  part  of  the  hos- 
pital contains  some  extraordinary  lunatics,  such 
as  the  pretended  Dauphin,  a man  one  hundred 
and  nine  years  of  age,  etc. 

All  culprits  condemned  to  detention  in  Paris 
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were  formerly  sent  to  Bicetre  to  pass  the  term  of 
their  imprisonment;  but  since  an  attempt  made 
by  some  of  the  prisoners,  in  1823,  to  set  fire  to 
the  building,  the  number  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  few  are  now  sent  here  except  such  as  are  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  who  remain  at  Bicetre  till 
the  time  of  their  departure.  A band  of  these 
convicts  tied  together  two  by  two,  and  chained 
by  dozens,  is  called  a cliaine ; and  before  they  set 
out  they  are  stripped  and  searched.  The  convicts 
are  either  in  upper  rooms,  called  cabanons  (by  the 
vulgar  gallanons ),  or  under  rooms,  called  cachots 
b lanes  and  cachots  noirs.  The  former  are  cells  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  receive  light  from  a small 
window  at  the  top.  The  latter  are  subterranean, 
but  are  seldom  used,  except  as  cellars.  Those 
who  are  condemned  to  death  in  Paris  are  trans- 
ferred to  Bicetre,  where  they  await  the  result  of 
their  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  If  this 
appeal  be  rejected  and  the  royal  mercy  be  not 
extended  to  them,  they  are  taken,  on  the  day 
fixed  for  their  execution,  from  Bicetre  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  the  exe- 
cution generally  takes  place  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

That  part  of  the  establishment  appropriated  to 
paupers  is  open  daily  to  the  public.  The  prison 
cannot  be  visited  without  an  order  from  M.  Fou- 
geres,  secretaire  de  la  Prefecture  de  Police,  which 
must  be  applied  for  by  letter.  A similar  order  is 
required  to  visit  the  iunatics,  but  strangers  may 
obtain  admission  by  applying  to  the  keeper. 
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Hopital  d’Enghien, 

JVo.  14,  rue  de  Babylone. 

This  small  hospital,  founded  in  1819,  is  attended 
by  the  Saeurs  de  la  Charite.  It  contains  sixteen 
beds  for  men,  and  fourteen  for  women. 


Hopital  Leprince, 

JVo.  45,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

This  small  hospital  was  founded  in  1819,  in 
execution  of  the  will  of  M.  Leprince,  who  be- 
queathed a sum  for  that  purpose.  It  contains 
but  few  beds.  The  Soeurs  de  la  Charite  attend 
the  patients. 

Hopital  des  Gardes  du  Roi, 

Hue  Blanche. 

This  is  a spacious  house,  converted  into  an  hos- 
pital for  the  king’s  body  guards. 


Hopital  Militaire  de  la  Garde  Roy  ale, 

Bue  St.  Dominique,  au  Gros  Caillou. 

This  hospital  was  founded  by  the  duke  de  Biron 
iti  1765,  for  the  French  guards,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred beds  can  be  made  up  in  it  if  necessary. 


Hopital  Militaire  du  Pal  de  Grace, 

JVo.  077,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Jacques. 

The  buildings  of  this  hospital  formed  a con- 
vent of  nuns,  who  were  originally  established  in 
the  parish  and  casteliany  of  Bicvre  le  Chatel,  but 
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transferred  to  Paris  in  1621,  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
consort  of  Louis  XIII.  The  community  were  at 
first  lodged  in  the  house  called  Hotel  du  Petit 
Bourbon,  in  the  faubourg  St.  Jacques.  A few 
years  after  this  new  establishment,  the  nuns  began 
to  build  a regular  monastery,  of  which  the  queen 
laid  the  first  stone  in  1624*  She  contributed  about 
one  half  of  the  expense  (56, 000  livres),  and  the 
nuns  paid  the  rest.  The  queen,  after  having  been 
married  twenty-two  years,  anxious  to  give  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  made  vows  in  a great  number 
of  churches  and  chapels,  and  among  others  in  that 
of  the  Val  de  Grace,  where  she  promised  to  build 
a church,  if  her  desires  should  be  realized.  At 
length,  on  the  6th  of  September,  i658,  she  gave 
birth  to  a prince,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.  After 
the  death  of  Louis  XIII,  the  queen  determined  to 
tilfil  her  vow.  The  digging  of  the  foundations 
vas  begun  in  February  i645,  and  on  the  1st  of 
tpril  in  the  same  year,  Louis  XIV,  then  seven 
cars  old,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  church  with 
real  pomp.  The  celebrated  Francis  Mansart  fur- 
shd tl  the  plans,  and  superintended  the  execution 
' the  building,  till  it  was  nine  feet  above  the 
oundj  but,  having  then  lost  the  favour  of  the 
cen,  he  was  succeeded  by  J.  Le  Mercier,  who 
I y raised  it  to  the  cornice  which  crowned  the 
•J.  range  of  columns,  when  the  works  were  sus- 
ided  in  consequence  of  the  war  de  la  Fronde, 
ry  were  resumed  in  i654,  under  the  direction 
>.  JLe  Muet  and  Gabriel  Le  Due.  The  building 
i general  well  executed;  the  portico,  raised  on 
ght  of’steps,  is  handsome,  and  the  sculpture  of 
interior,  by  the  brothers  Auguier  is  highly 
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finished.  The  portico  is  formed  of  four  Corinthian 
columns,  crowned  by  a pediment.  The  interior 
possesses  a character  of  grandeur  which  gives  it  a 
high  rank  among  sacred  edifices.  It  is  ornamented 
with  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters  of  fine  propor- 
tions. In  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  nave  are  heads 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Joachim,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Zachary, 
St  Elisabeth,  and  St.  Anne,  in  bas-relief. 

The  high  altar  is  surmounted  by  a magnificent 
canopy  supported  by  six  spiral  columns  of  grey 
marble,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  bronze.  On  co- 
lumns on  each  side  of  the  altar  are  two  beautiful 
circular  pictures  ; one  representing  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  and.lhe  other  St.  Martin',  as  the  Patron 
of  Soldiers.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  Mosaic  work,  presenting  the  initials  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  surmounted  by  a crown. 

The  painting  of  the  dome,  in  fresco  upon  stone, 
by  P.  Mignard,  contains  more  than  two  hundred 
figures  of  colossal  proportions,  and  represents  the 
glory  of  Heaven.  It  is  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 
in  France.  In  the  lower  part  of  it,  the  Queen  ap- 
pears offering  to  St.  Louis  the  plan  of  the  structure. 
The  dome  is  also  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  Four  Evangelists.  Behind  the  high  altar  is 
a chapel  called  the  Chapel  du  St.  Sacrament,  em- 
bellished with  figures  of  the  Four  Fathers  of  the 
Church  in  bas-relief,  and  a picture  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  . 

The  church  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  i665, 
and  was  then  destined  to  receive  the  hearts  of  the 
priuces  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family.  The 
first  heart  deposiled  there  was  that  of  Madame 
Elisabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XI V,  who 
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died  in  1662.  A vault  for  their  reception  was  af- 
terwards constructed  under  the  dome,  and  the 
chapel,  hung  with  black  velvet  and  armorial  bear- 
ings in  silver,  had  a platform  surmounted  by  a 
rich  canopy,  where  they  were  long  exposed  before 
they  were  placed  in  the  vault.  In  1696,  the  king 
ordered  the  hearts  to  be  deposited  in  the  vault 
below,  except  that  of  Anne  of  Austria  his  mother, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  brother,  which  re- 
mained in  the  chapel.  < 

Under  Bonaparte,  the  convent  of  the  Val  de 
Grace  was  converted  into  a military  hospital.  It 
contains  about  a thousand  beds. 

The  church,  after  the  Revolution,  became  a ge- 
neral magazine  for  the  effects  of  military  hospitals. 
In  1826  it  was  repaired  and  restored  to  Divine  wor- 
ship.— It  is  absolutely  prohibited  for  strangers  to 
visit  the  hospital  j but  they  can  enter  the  church 
every  day.  » 


Hopital  Militaire  de  Picpus, 

No.  19,  rue  de  Picpus. 

This  hospital  is  dependent  upon  the  preceding. 


Hospice  Clinique  de  V PI  cole  deMedecine, 

Rue  de  rObservance. 

The  most  rare  and  dangerous  surgical  cases  are 
treated  here  gratuitously,  with  their  ew  of  im- 
proving the  pupils,  and  thereby  ultimately  ren- 
dering a service  to  humanity.  The  number  of 
beds  is  twenty  two.  In  the  back  courts  of  this 
part  1.  3t) 
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hospital  are  pavilions  which  serve  as  dissecting 
rooms  for  the  students.  No  persons  except  stu- 
dents can  enter  without  express  permission  of 
M.  Brechet,  Chef  <f  Anatomie,  who  is  very  careful 
whom  he  admits. 


MaisonRoyale,  Charenton. 

This  hospital,  for  insane  persons  of  both  sexes, 
was  founded  at  Charenton  in  i644>  by  the  minister 
Sebastian  Leblanc;  but  was  afterwards  formed 
into  a boarding  house  by  the  freres  c (e  la  Charite, 
for  the  cure  of  iuuacy.  In  1797,  it  was  converted 
by  the  government  into  an  asylum  for  the  reception 
of  four  hundred  lunatics,  whose  cases  admit  a hope 
of  cure.  The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  here  is 
entirely  new.  Balls,  concerts,  and  theatrical  re- 
presentations are  given  to  the  patients,  and  fre- 
quently themselves  are  the  actors.  This  treatment 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  many  cases.  The 
situation  of  the  house  is  salubrious,  the  air  is 
pure,  and  there  are  bowers  and  walks  in  which  the 
patients  can  indulge  in  solitude  and  meditation. 
Tile  asylum  is  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  a special  committee,  appointed  by  the 
minister.  Persons  are  received  here  gratuitously 
and  as  boarders.  The  gratuitous  admission  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  minister,  and  for  a 
determinate  time.— There  are  three  classes  of 
boarders,  viz:  hrst,  those  who  pay  i3oo  fr.  and 
upwards;  the  second,  97 5 fr. ; and  the  third, 

, 0 including  washing. — Lunatics  can  only 
be  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  a certificate 
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of  their  birth,  or  by  an  order  of  the  prefect  of 
police,  or  a request  of  the  mayor  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  or  commune,  in  which  they  reside.  This 
request  should  be  signed  by  the  sub-prefect,  and 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a physician  at- 
testing the  lunacy  of  the  individual:  nevertheless, 
in  cases  of  absolute  urgency,  lunatics  may  be  re- 
ceived at  once,  with  the  obligation  that  the 
parents  or  tutors  immediately  fulfil  the  formalities 
prescribed  for  their  admission.  — Admission  is 
granted  every  day,  at  whatever  hour  the  patients 
may  be  presented,  but  the  public  are  only  ad- 
mitted on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sundays,  into 
the  bureau  du  Direct eur,  or  of  the  surveillant-general 
de  l* administration , from  nine  till  four  o’clock. 
Lunatics,  cured  or  uncured,  are  restored  to  their 
families  on  the  permission  of  the  authority  which 
requested  or  ordered  their  admission.  The  asylum 
can  be  visited  by  applying  to  M.  le  Directeur. 


HOSPICES  AND  BENEVOLENT  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


Hospice  des  Incurables  Femmes, 

JYo.  54,  Rue  de  Sevres. 

This  house,  originally  called  Ilopital  des  In- 
curables, was  founded,  in  i634,  by  Cardinal  de  la 
llochefoucault,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  over 
the  door  ot  the  church.  The  buddings  present 
nothing  interesting  in  their  external  appearance, 
but  are  distributed  on  a plan  which  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  any  establishment  of  the  kind. 
The  church  is  in  the  centre}  in  the  nave  is  an 
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elegant  mural  monument  in  honour  of  the  foun- 
der, who  is  represented  in  a kneeling  posture.  Ou 
each  side  of  the  church  are  rooms,  destined  ori- 
ginally for  both  men  and  women.  It  has  five 
hundred  and  ten  beds,  and  is  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  women,  who  are  attended  by  the 
sceurs  de  la  Char  it  e. 


Hospice  des  Incurables  Homines, 

' JYo.  1 66,  Rue  du  faubourg  St.  Martin. 

This  hospital  was  established  in  the  ancient 
convent  of  the  Recollets  in  1802,  when  the  HSpital 
des  Incurables  was  appropriated  to  females  only. 
The  number  admissible  into  this  house  is  four 
hundred.  The  sceurs  de  la  Charile  also  attend 
here.  This  establishment  may  be  visited  daily. 


Hospice  des  Manages , 

JVo.  a8,  rue  de  la  Chaise. 

This  house  was  originally  a lazaretto  for  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  scorbutic  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  VIII  from 
his  expeditions  in  Italy,  the  lazaretto  was  one 
of  several  houses  appropriated  to  his  troops,  who 
brought  with  them  the  venereal  disease.  In  i554» 
the  old  building  being  pulled  down,  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  bought  the  ground  and  materials, 
and  erected  an  hospital  called  Hopital  des  Petites 
Maisons , for  beggars,  old  men,  idiots,  etc.  By  an 
ordinance  of  October,  1801,  this  institution  was 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  received  the  name  of  Hospice  des  Menages, 
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a name  indicative  of  its  object.  It  contains  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  beds  for  aged  persons  of 
both  sexes,  married  or  widowed,  who  have  re- 
sided in  Paris.  The  man  must  be  seventy,  and 
the  woman  sixty  years  of  age.  Each  receives  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  bread  per  day  • the  sum 
of  3 francs,  and  a pound  of  meat  every  ter.  days  j 
and  a load  of  wood,  and  a load  of  charcoal  a year. 
Besides  the  beds  above  mentioned,  it  contains  a 
hundred  w'hich  are  reserved  for  widowed  indi- 
viduals of  either  sex,  sixty  years  old,  who  on 
entering  pay  1600  francs,  and  bring  some  furni- 
ture. They  have  more  comforts  than  the  others, 
and  can  quit  the  hospital  for  any  period  they 
choose,  and  receive,  during  their  absence,  at  the 
rate  of  i5o  francs  a year.  The  .see  urs  cle  la  Char  it  e 
attend  this  establishment.  Strangers  may  visit 
the  hospital  every  day. 


Asile  Royal  de  la  Pmvidence , 

JVo.  5o,  rue  de  la  Chaussee  rfes  Martyrs. 

This  establishment,  founded  in  1804,  by  M.  and 
Mad.  Micault  de  la  Vieuville,  was  created  a royal 
institution  in  1817.  It  is  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  serves 
as  an  asylum  for  sixty  aged  or  infirm  persons  of 
'both  sexes  belonging  to  Paris.  Twelve  places  are 
gratuitous,  of  which  two  are  at  the  nomination 
of  the  founders  or  their  families,  two  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  eight 
are  filled  up  by  the  Provident  Society.  The  others 
are  for  boarders,  for  each  of  whom  600  francs  a 
year  is  paid.  Twelve  of  the  latter  now  belong 
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to  the  kiDg,  and  are  filled  up  by  the  minister  of 
his  household;  sixteen  are  in  the  nomination  of 
the  Provident  Society;  and  twenty  in  that  of  the 
Council  of  Administration  of  the  Asylum.  It 
has  a governor,  and  is  superintended  by  a council, 
composed  of  five  members,  of  which  the  governor 
is  one.  Four  Soeurs  de  la  Charile  manage  the 
household  affairs. 


Institution  de  Sainte  Perine, 

Grande  rue  de  Chaillot. 

Tliis  house  was  an  ancient  monastery,  called 
Ahbaye  de  St.  Perine,  which  was  suppressed  in 
1790,  and,  in  1806,  was  converted  into  an  asylum, 
by  M.  Duchaila,  for  aged  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  have  a small  fortune.  The  empress  Jose- 
phine was  a great  benefactress  of  this  institution. 
By  her  orders  the  building  was  enlarged  and  the 
number  of  beds  augmented.  IVo  person  under 
sixty  years  of  age  can  enter  this  establishment. 
The  mode  of  admission  is  tAVO-fold,  1.  By  paying 
annually  660  francs;  2.  By  paying  down  a sum  in 
proportion  to  the  age,  according  to  a fixed  stand- 
ard. Thus  a person  sixty  years  of  age  would 
pay  down  5,269  francs,  whereas  one,  one  hundred 
and  two  years  old  would  pay  only  800  francs. 

Philanthropists  may  purchase  as  many  places 
as  they  please,  according  to  the  scale  of  payment 
given  above.  The  number  admissible  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five.  This  institution  is  attend- 
ed by  the  sa-urs  dc  la  Sagesse. 
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Mai  son  de  Retraite y or  Hospice  de 
Laroc/ipfoucauldj 

Route  d?  Orleans,  near  the  harriere  cCEnfer- 
This  house,  which  is  now  devoted  to  the  recep- 
tion of  old  servants  of  the  hospitals,  and  other 
aged  and  infirm  persons,  was  originally  established 
by  the  Frtres  de  la  Charite , under  the  title  of  Maison 
lloyale  de  Sante , for  twelve  soldiers  and  the  same 
number  of  ecclesiastics.  The  buildings  were  erected 
after  the  designs  of  Antoine.  During  the  revo- 
lution it  became  an  hospital  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Bourg  la  Reine  and  the  adjacent  villages,  and 
took  the  name  of  Hospice  National.  In  1802  it 
was  devoted  to  its  present  purpose,  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  beds.  Infirm  persons  who 
are  sixty  years  and  upwards  pay  200  francs  a year, 
and  those  under  that  age,  25o  francs.  Infirm  per- 
sons, of  small  fortune,  upwards  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  may  treat  for  admission  by  paying  down  a 
sum  according  to  their  age,  etc.  which  gradually 
rises  from  700  francs  to  1600  francs.  The  house 
furnishes  food,  fire,  medicine,  etc.  and  there  is  a 
private  infirmary.  The  Saeurs  de  la  Cliarite  at- 
tend this  institution,  which  may  be  visited  by  ap-. 
plying  to  the  porter. 


Tlospice  des  E nfans-Trouves , 

JYo ■ 7b  rue  (TEnfer. 

At  a remote  period  of  the  history  of  Fi  ance, 
the  maintenance  of  foundlings  was  at  the  charge 
of  the  feudal  lords.  Their  progressive  increase 
led,  in  i55j,  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Hopilali 
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c!c  la  Trinite  for  the  receptiou  of  deserted  chil- 
dren. In  1570,  the  foundlings  were  removed  from 
the  Hopital  de  la  Trinite  to  a house  in  the  cite, 
ceded  by  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  for  a pe- 
cuniary consideration.  The  children  received  into 
this  house,  which  took  the  name  of  Maison  de  la 
C’ouche , were  placed  daily  in  a large  cradle  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  excite  the  public  libe- 
rality and  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  lords.  The 
foundlings  of  this  establishment  being  dreadfully 
neglected,  a widow  lady,  residing  in  the  vicinity, 
received  them  into  her  house,  but  her  servants, 
weary  of  their  employment,  made  them  an  article 
of  traffic.  This  dreadful  abuse  at  length  became 
public,  and  Vincent  de  Paul,  a man  celebrated  for 
liis  zeal  and  benevolence,  incensed  at  the  abomi- 
nable traffic  in  foundlings,  procured  for  them,  in 
1608,  a new  asylum,  near  the  Porte  St.  Victor, 
and  engaged  the  Sceurs  de  la  Cliarite  to  thke  care 
of  them.  The  funds  for  their  support  being  found 
very  inadequate  to  the  object,  the  superintendents 
of  this  establishment  determined  by  lot  which  of 
the  infants  should  be  preserved  and  fed.  The 
others  were  abandoned.  In  1640,  Vincent  de  Paul 
assembled  together  the  Soeurs  who  had  the  care 
of  these  foundlings,  and  enjoined  them  to  re- 
nounce the  barbarous  decision  by  lot,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  all  the  unfortunate  children. 
The  zeal  of  this  philanthropist  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  rendered  him  superior  to  all  the  re- 
pulses he  met  with  in  soliciting  contributions.  In 
1641,  he  obtained  of  the  court  an  annuity  of 
3ooo  livres  for  the  foundlings,  and  1000  livres  for 
their  nurses.  In  i644»  he  obtained  an  additional 
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* 

annuity  of  8000  livres,  and  in  1648,  part  of  the 
chateau  of  Bicelre  was  at  his  request  granted  for 
an  asylum.  In  this  chateau  the  mortality  of  the 
children  was  so  great,  that  it  was  thought  to  arise 
from  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  j they  were  there- 
fore removed  to  a house  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Lazare,  and  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charlie  were  charged 
to  take  care  of  them.  The  number  of  foundlings 
gradually  increasing,  and  the  revenue  and  alms 
being  found  very  inadequate  to  their  support,  the 
ParlemSnty  in  1667,  ordained  that  the  seigneurs 
hauts  justiciers  should  pay  annually  to  this  asylum 
the  sum  of  i5,ooo  livres.  Upon  the  issuing  of 
this  decree,  the  managers  of  the  institution  de- 
termined upon  the  formation  of  two  more  spacious 
and  commodious  establishments.  For  the  first, 
they  purchased  some  houses  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  upon  the  site  of  which  they  erected  an 
extensive  hospital. * The  second  asylum  was  estab- 
lished in  three  small  houses  at  the  corner  of  the  rue 
Neuve  Notre  Dame,  which  the  managers  purchased 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  This  asylum  was  demolished  in 
1748,  and  a more  substantial  and  convenient  struc- 
ture erected  near  the  same  spot,f  after  the  designs 
of  Boffrand.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  con- 
vent of  thePretres  de  1’Oratoire,  in  the  rue  d’Enfer, 
and  the  ancient  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  in  the  rue  de 
la  Bourbe,  were  converted  into  foundling  hospi- 
tals, to  which  the  children  from  the  two  establish- 
ments before  mentioned  were  removed.  The 
house  in  the  rue  de  la  Bourbe  is  now  a lying-in 

* Now  the  Hospice  des  Orphelins. 

-j-  Now  the  Bureau  Central  d nH dmission  dans  les 
Hopitaux  et  Hospices. 
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hospital.  The  wards  of  the  actual  asylum  in  the 
rue  d’Enfer,  called  crSches , are  furnished  with  an 
immense  number  of  cradles.  In  the  church  is 
a magnificent  statue  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by 
Stouf.  The  garden  is  very  extensive.  The  nurses 
are  called  nourrices  and  meneurs.  The  dormitory 
for  the  nourrices  contains  twentv-five  beds.  The 
meneurs  occupy  a separate  part  of  the  building. 
Children  are  admitted  here  by  day  and  night 
without  any  inquiry.  The  number  of  children 
annually  received  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  is 
from  live  to  six  thousand.  Any  person  wishing 
to  bring  up  a foundling,  may  have  one  from  the 
hospital  on  giving  proper  security  for  its  board 
and  education.  An  individual  resident  in  the 
country  who  undertakes  to  bring  up  one  of  these 
children,  receives  an  allovvance  until  the  child 
be  twelve  vears  old.  This  hospital  is  attended  by 
the  Soeurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  Soeurs 
de  la  Charite ; and  is  kept  in  admirable  order. 
The  facility  thus  afforded  for  the  protection  of 
deserted  infants,  however  objectionable  in  other 
respects,  certainly  operates  as  a powerful  check 
to  infanticide.  Strangers  may  visit  this  asylum 
daily. 


Hospice  des  Orphclins , 

IVo.  jaj,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  sfntoine. 

This  building  was  originally  occupied  as  a found- 
ling hospital.  At  first  female  orphans  only  were 
received  into  this  establishment;  but  when  the 
H6pital  de  la  Pit ie  was  annexed  to  the  Ildtel 
Dieu,  the  orphans  of  that  institution  were  removed 
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here,  and  the  buildings  were  disposed  so  as  to 
keep  the  sexes  separate.  It  now  contains  about 
six  hundred  orphans  of  both  sexes,  from  llie  age 
of  two  to  twelve.  They  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic,  and  at  an  early  age  are  sent  into  the 
country  to  learn  rural  occupations,  or  are  put  out 
apprentices  to  some  trade,  and  continue  under  the 
protection  of  the  institution  till  they  are  of  age. 
This  hospital  is  attended  by  the  Soeurs  de  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  Admittance  may  be  obtained  daily. 


Ilopital  Royal  des  Quinze-Vingts  , 

No.  38,  rue  de  Cliarenton. 

This  hospital  for  the  blind  was  founded  by  St. 
Louis,  in  1260,  in  the  rue  St.  Ilouore,  at  the  corner 
of  the  rue  St.  Nicaise,  where,  at  that  period,  there 
was  an  extensive  wood.  The  hospital,  at  its  first 
institution,  was  divided  into  aveugles  aud  voyants  ; 
the  latter  conducted  the  former.  There  were  at 
that  time  three  hundred  bliud  persons  in  the 
Quinze-Vingts , or  fifteen  score  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, besides  voyants.  They  were  placed. by  their 
founder  under  the  superintendence  of  the  grand 
almoner  of  France,  and  had  many  privileges.  A 
chapter  was  attached  to  the  church  who  held  a 
meeting  every  Sunday.  The  frere.s  and  soeurs  might 
contract  marriages,  but  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  between  an  civeugle  and  a voyant.  Two  blind 
persons,  or  two  who  could  see,  were  forbidden 
to  marry.  To  contract  a marriage,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  permission  of  the  chapter.  If  any 
married  without  permission  they  were  dismissed. 

The  Quinze-Vingts  occupied  their  original  habi- 
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' tation  till  1779,  when  cardinal  dc  Rohan,  grand 
almoner  of  France,  removed  them  to  the  Hotel 
des  Mousquetaires  noirs , where  they  still  remain. 
At  the  revolution  this  institution  took  the  title  of 
Hospice  des  Aveugles,  and  was  superintended  by 
a gratuitous  and  honorary  council  of  five  persons ; 
but  the  revenue  w'as  in  great  part  confiscated.  In 
1814,  Louis  XVIII  restored  to  the  hospital  the 
revenue  wrhich  it  previously  possessed.  This  in- 
stitution is  still  under  the  government  of  the  grand 
almoner  of  France.  The  number  of  inmates  is 
three  hundred.  None  are  admitted  but  those 
absolutely  both  blind  and  indigent,  and  such  are 
received  here  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
They  are  lodged,  and  receive  twenty-four  sous  a 
day  for  their  food  and  clothing.  The  work  exe- 
cuted by  these  unfortunate  persons  is  extremely 
interesting.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  hospi- 
tal daily. 

Institution  Roj ale  ties  Sourds  et  Muets 
(Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum), 

-iV o.  254,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Jacques. 
for  this  institution,  which  is  highly  deserving 
of  a visit  from  the-strnnger,  France  is  indebted  to 
the  celebrated  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  who,  without  pa- 
tronage, and  with  a fortune  not  exceeding  5oo l. 
a year,  undertook  to  maintain  and  bring  up  at 
his  own  expense  more  than  forty  deaf  and  dumb 
pupils,  whom  he  succeeded  in  instructing  to  read 
and  write,  to  comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of 
grammar,  and  to  reduce  the  most  abstract  meta- 
physical ideas  to  writing.  The  Abb£  de  1’Epee 
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was  scarcely  known  in  Paris  till  1777,  when  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  being  in  the  French  capital, 
visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School.  The  ingenious 
means  employed  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
emperor,  who  expressed  to  the  queen  of  France 
his  surprise  that  the  school  should  not  have  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  government.  The 
queen  visited  the  school,  and  in  November  of  the 
following  year,  a decree  was  issued  which  autho- 
rised its  establishment  in  the  buildings  of  a con- 
vent of  Celestins  which  had  been  suppressed.  The 
decree  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  March, 
1785,  at  which  period  an  annuity  of  3,4oo  livres 
was  granted  to  the  institution.  The  Abb6  de 
TEpee  dying  in  1790,  was  succeeded  by  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  who  carried  the  system  of  instruction  to 
perfection.  During  the  revolution  this  institution 
was  transferred  to  the  buildings  of  the  Seminaire 
de  St.  Magloire,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Jacques, 
where  it  still  continues.  The  Abb£  Sicard  died 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1822,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Abb6  Perier.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is 
visitor  of  this  institution,  which  is  superintended 
by  an  honorary  council  of  seven  members.  The 
number  of  gratuitous  pupils  is  lixed  at  ninety. 
That  of  boarders  is  unlimited.  To  be  admitted 
gratuitously  into  the  institution,  the  child  must 
be  full  twelve  years  old,  and  not  exceed  sixteen  j 
and  must  present  a certificate  from  the  authorities 
of  his  parish,  setting  forth  that  he  is  really  deaf 
and  dumb,  souud  of  mind  and  body,  and  withr 
out  the  means  of  education.  The  pupils  of  both 
sexes  remain  in  the  institution  five  years,  and  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
PART  1.  4° 
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some  trade.  The  terms  for  hoarders  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  their  parents,  but  the  com- 
mon standard  is  poo  francs  a year  for  hoys  and 
800  francs  for  girls.  Strangers  are  admitted  from 
time  to  time  to  witness  the  public  exercises,  which 
are  highly  interesting  and  extremely  well  attended. 
No  one  could  be  present  without  feeling  the  most 
powerful  emotions  of  pity,  anxiety,  and  astonish- 
ment, mingled  with  the  warmest  respect  for  those, 
through  whose  unwearied  skill  and  philanthropy 
numbers  of  these  unfortunate  individuals  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  social  and  mental  en- 
joyment. Others  have  been  enabled  to  read  as»d 
pronounce  aloud  any  sentence  written  for  them, 
though,  of  course,  being  merely  imitation  and  not 
heard  by  the  uttcrer,  the  pronunciation  is  not 
correct.  This  sort  of  pronunciation  is  the  effect 
of  a compelled  mechanical  exertion  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  produced  by  the  instructor’s  placing 
his  lips  and  mouth  in  certain  positions,  and  ap- 
pearing to  the  schobr  to  make  certain  motions, 
who,  in  endeavouring  to  imitate  such  motions, 
necessarily  utters  a sound  more  or  less  like  that 
required.  The  degree  of  force  which  it  is  necessary 
the  scholar  should  apply  to  pronounce  distinctly 
any  word,  is  regulated  by  pressing  his  arm  gently, 

• moderately,  or  strongly.  The  various  specimens 
shown  of  the  work  performed  by  them  is  both 
curious  and  wonderful. 

The  public  exercises  do  not  take  place  on  fixed 
days,  but  are  always  announced  in  Gaugnani’s 
Messenger.  For  tickets  of  admission,  apply  by 
letter  (post  paid)  to  Monsieur  le  Dir'ecteur,  at  the 
Institution.  They  may  also  be  obtained  by  writ- 
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ing  the  name,  anti  address,  a few  days  before- 
hand, in  a book  at  the  porter’s  lodge. 

Institution  Boy  ale  des  Jeunes 
AveugleS; 

No.  G8,  rue  St.  P'iclor. 

This  institution  originated  in  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  M.  Hauy,  who  offered  himself  in  1784, 
to  the  Societe  Philanthropique , to  instruct  gratui- 
tously the  blind  children  under  their  care.  His 
method  was  not  new,  but  he  w as  the  first  who 
put  it  in  practice  in  Paris,  and  carried  it  to 
perfection.  Shortly  after  its  establishment,  the 
blind  School  was  separated  from  the  Philanthropic 
Society,  and  in  1791  was  created  a royal  insti- 
tution, by  Louis  XVI.  This  school  occupies  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  College  des  Bous  Enfans, 
and  well  deserves  a visit  from  the  traveller.  It 
contains  sixty  blind  boys,  and  thirty  girls,  who 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state  lor 
eight  years.  Blind  children  are  also  admitted  as 
boarders.  They  are  taught  music,  reading,  arith- 
metic, writing,  and  various  trades,  in  all  of  which 
they  excel.  Admittance  may  be  obtained  every 
day,  except  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  by  applying 
to  the  porter.  Public  exercises  of  the  pupils  take 
place  from  time  to  time. 

Maison  de  Refuge  pour  les  Jeunes 
Prisonniers , 

Hue  des  Gres,  Si.  Jacques. 

This  institution,  which  is  established  in  the  an- 
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cient  convent  des  Jacobins,  is  destined  to  reclaim 
young  offenders  condemned  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment. When  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  has 
expired,  they  are  here  received  and  employment 
is  provided  for  them.  Upon  obtaining  permission 
of  the  government,  young  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  enter  before  their  sentence  has  expired.  They 
here  receive  elementary  instruction,  are  taught  the 
principles  of  religion,  and  are  habituated  to  labour. 
This  useful  establishment  is  in  part  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions; 

Maison  d’ Education  de  VOrdre  Royal 
de  la  Legion  d’ Honneur, 

No.  a,  rue  Barbette . 

This  establishment,  for  the  education  of  girls,  as 
well  as  a similar  one  in  the  Hotel  des  Loges,  in  the 
forest  of  St.  Germain,  is  a dependence  of  the  Maison 
Royale  de  St.  Denis  * In  this  house  there  are  four 
hundred  gratuitous  pupils.  No  strangers  are  al- 
lowed to  visit  it. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  HOPITAUX  AND  HOSPICES. 

Bureau  Central  d’  Admission  dans  les 
Hopitaux  et  Hospices , 

No.  a,  place  du  Parvis  Noire  Dame. 

This  office  is  established  in  buildings  erected  for 
a Foundling  Hospital.  On  the  sides  of  the  en- 

* See  St.  Denis,  Environs  of  Paris. 
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trance  are  two  fountains,  consisting  of  antique 
stone  vases,  upon  each  of  which  is  a bas-relief,  re- 

{)  resen  ting  females  attending  a dying  man,  in  al- 
usion  to  the  H6tel  Dieu.  The  object  of  this  office 
is  to  prevent  imposition  in  obtaining  admission 
into  the  hospitals.  All  the  persons  connected  with 
it  are  medical  men.  Urgent  cases  are  admitted  with- 
out delay,  but  other  patients  are  obliged  to  obtain 
a ticket  at  the  central  bureau  before  they  can  enter. 
Persons  from  the  country  are  admitted  into  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  upon  producing  a passport  de- 
livered gratis.  Here  also  tickets  are  given  for  the 
admission  of  paupers  into  the  hospices.  The  office 
is  open  daily  from  nine  o’clock  till  four.  A me- 
dical man  attends  here  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  from  nine  to  twelve  o’clock,  for  the 
treatment  of  children  troubled  with  scald  heads. 
Every  Monday  and  Friday,  from  nine  to  twelve 
o’clock,  bandages  are  given  to  persons  furnished 
with  a certificate  of  poverty  from  the  Bureau  de 
CharitS. 


Maison  Scipion , 

Hue  Scipion,  faubourg  St.  Marcel. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IH,  a rich  Italian  gen- 
tleman, named  Scipion  Sardini,  built  an  hotel  on 
this  spot,  which  Was  purchased  in  1622  to  form 
an  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  men.  In  i636  it 
was  given  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Salpetriere  for  its 
slaughter-house,  baking-office,  etc.  It  now  forms 
a general  bake-house  for  all  the  hospitals,  pri- 
sons, etc.  of  Paris,  and  'sends  out  annually  more 
than  seven  million  pounds  of  bread.  Strangers 
are  allowed  to  visit  this  immense  establishment 
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Pharmacie  Centrale, 

Quai  tie  la  Tournelle. 

A general  dispensary,  first  established  in  lire 
llopital  des  Enfans  Trouves,  Parvis  Notre  Dame, 
was  transferred,  in  1812,  to  the  convent  of  the 
Dames  Miramiones,  where  it  still  exists.  This  es- 
tablishment is  divided  into  sections,  one  of  which 
consists  of  warehouses  for  drugs,  etc;  the  other  is 
a vast  laboratory,  in  which  medicines  are  pre- 
pared for  the  hospitals,  charitable  institutions, 
and  prisons.  Here  also  arc  prepared,  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  boxes  of  preservatives  from  contagion, 
and  remedies  for  drowned  or  suffocated  persons. 
No  persons  arc  allowed  to  visit  this  establishment 
except  medical  men  and  surgeons, 

Etablissement  Central  de  Vaccination 

GratuitCy 

No.  8,  rue  de  Poitiers. 

This  institution,  formed  in  1801,  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  is  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  General  Council  of  Hos- 
pitals, and  directed  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
Vaccination.  The  experiments  on  vaccination  are 
performed  in  this  establishment  by  a central  com- 
mittee, composed  of  fifteen  members,  charged  by 
the  government  to  correspond  with  the  Prefects, 
the  Committees  of  Vaccination,  and  the  Physicians 
of  the  departments,  and  to  propagate  this  dis- 
covery through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  exter- 
minate the  small  pox.  Yaccinatiou  is  gratuitously 
performed  in  this  establishment,  on  Tuesdays  and 
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Saturdays,  at  twelve  o’clock.  Vaccine  matter  is 
sent  from  hence  into  the  departments  to  such 
persons  as  apply  for  it.  The  Academie  royale  da 
Medecine  hold  their  meetings  in  this  building. 


Bureau  de  la  Direction  des  Nounices , 

JVo.  18,  rue  St.  Apollinc. 

The  object  of  this  useful  establishment  is  to  af- 
ford to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  its  environs  the 
means  of  obtaining  wet-nurses  in  whom  they  may 
confide,  and  to  secure  to  the  nurses  the  payment  of 
their  wages.  A similar  institution  existed  in  Paris 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  title 
of  recommander  esses.  This  bureau  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Council  of  Hospitals.  A 
duty  of  5 fr.  is  paid  when  a nurse  is  selected. 
A nurse  receives  i5  fr.  per  month,  which  is  paid 
in  advance.  If  she  goes  into  the  country  the  ex- 
penses of  her  journey  are  paid.  The  nurses,  in 
addition  to  their  local  certificates  of  qualification, 
are  carefully  selected,  and  both  their  morals  and 
health  closely  scrutinized  by  the  agents  of  this 
office,  who  pay  them  their  salary,  and  are  an- 
swerable for  their  good  conduct. 


Amphitheatre  d’  Anatomic*  des  H6pi~ 
taux  de  Paris 

Rue  (POrleans,  near  the  Uopital  de  la  Pitie. 
This  establishment  is  destined  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the 

* At  tli  c Jardin  des  Plantes  there  is  a course  of  lec  - 
lures  delivered  on  comparative  anatomy. 
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practice  of  the  medical  art.  It  may  be  visited  by 
applying  to  the  porter. 


Secours  a Domicile  (Relief  at  Home). 

In  each  of  the  twelve  arrondissemens  of  Paris, 
there  is  a bureau  to  afford  relief  to  aged  and  infirm 
persons,  and  poor  women  having  large  families, 
and  gratuitous  advice  and  medicines  to  the  sick, 
at  their  own  houses.  There  is  also  an  infirmary 
attached  to  each  bureau.  The  relief  granted  to 
the  poor  consists  of  a distribution  of  bread,  meat, 
and  clothing,  besides  which  a monthly  allowance 
of  3 fr.  is  afforded  to  such  as  are  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  and  of  6 fr.  to  such  as  are  eighty. 
Before  and  during  the  revolution,  these  offices 
were  called  bureaux  de  bienfaisance.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  General  Council  of  Hospitals.  Each 
bureau  consists,  1st,  of  the  mayor,  who  is  presi- 
dent, ex -officio,  the  deputy  mayors,  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  the  curates  of  the  chapels  of  ease,  and 
the  protestant  minister,  where  there  is  a church 
of  that  persuasion;  and,  of  twelve  managers, 
chosen  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  3rd,  of 
commissaries  for  the  poor,  and  of  dames  de  charite , 
whose  number  is  determined  by  the  bureau.  An 
accountable  agent  is  attached  to  each.  In  1819, 
the  bureaux  relieved  thirty-seven  thousand  and 
fifty-four  families,  or  eighty-five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  individuals. 
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(Ltablissement  en  faveur  des  Blesses 
Indigens , 

No.  9,  rue  du  Petit  Muse. 

This  establishment,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
afford  gratuitous  advice,  linen,  and  dressings  to 
indigent  persons,  who  have  received  wounds, 
sprains,  etc.,  was  founded  by  the  late  M.  Dumont 
Valdajou,  a celebrated  surgeon,  for  the  support 
of  which  government  allowed  him,  and  continues 
to  his  successors,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  francs 
a year,  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Secours  a 
Domicile.  Strangers  are  allowed  to  visit  this 
institution. 


Etablissement  de  Filature, 

Hue  de  la  Chaus  see,  cul  de  sac  des  Hospilalihres,  near 
the  Place  Roy  ale. 

This  establishment  is  principally  destined  to 
procure  work  for  poor  women,  who,  on  present- 
ing a certificate  from  the  Bureau  de  Charite , with 
the  recommendation  of  a responsible  person,  re- 
ceive a quantity  of  hemp  for  spinning,  for  which, 
when  done  and  returned,  they  are  paid  a cer- 
tain sum.  The  number  of  women  employed  by 
this  institution  is  about  three  thousand.  There 
are  besides  one  hundred  weavers,  who  have  no 
other  means  of  existence  than  what  are  afforded 
them  here,  and  for  whom  frames  are  procured, 
if  they  are  unable  to  buy  them.  About  thirty 
children  belonging  to  these  paupers  are  gratui- 
tously instructed  in  a neighbouring  school,  at  the 
expense  of  the  establishment. 
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Societe  Phi lan thropique. 

This  association  was  founded  in  1780,  under  the 
special  protection  of  Louis  XVI,  for  affording  re- 
lief to  suffering  humanity.  The  funds  are  em- 
ployed in  distributing  food  to  the  indigent  by 
means  of  soup-houses;  in  gratuitous  advice,  and 
medicine  for  the  sick;  and  in  assisting  various 
other  charitable  establishments.  Every  subscriber 
of  3o  fr.  a year  receives  as  many  hundred  soup- 
tickets  and  cards  for  the  dispensaries,  as  he  gives 
subscriptions  of  3o  francs.  Eacli  of  these  cards 
entitles  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  advice,  medicine  or  a bath,  as  his 
case  may  require;  and  in  extreme  cases  physicians 
go  to  those  who  need  them.  A committee  of  fifty 
members,  of  which  a third  is  renewed  every  year, 
chosen  by  the  subscribers,  is  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  funds  and  the  distribution 
of  relief,  with  the  visiting  of  the  infirm  and  in- 
digent, and  the  preparation  and  execution  of  all 
the  undertakings  of  the  society.  The  king  has 
declared  himself  the  head  and  protector  of  this 
society;  the  late  duke  of  Berry  was  president,  and 
took  an  active  share  in  its  proceedings.  In  1822, 
this  society  distributed  106,069  fr. 

Societe  pour  V extinction  de  la  Petite 
'V civic  cn  France. 

This  society,  composed  of  distinguished  medical 
men,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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llie  best  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  small-pox. 
Its  nfl'airs  are  conducted  by  a committee,  called 
Comite  central  de  Vaccine , who  correspond  with 
the  Vaccine  Committees  and  physicians  of  the  de- 
partments. The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Etablis- 
sement  central  de  V acci nation*. 


Association  pour  le  soulagement  ct  de- 
liverance des  P ris onniers . 

From  l5g7  to  1790,  a benevolent  society  employed 
funds  in  procuring  the  discharge  of  debtors;  another  so- 
ciety afforded  relief  to  them  and  their  families.  These 
institutions  now  formoncassocialion,  which  is  supported 
by  public  contributions.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  is  pre- 
sident, and  the  association  consists  principally  of  ladies. 
The  office  is  at  No.  43,  rue  du  Bac. 

- i 

Societe  Maternelle. 

This  society  was  established  at  Paris  long  before  the 
revolution,  and  is  now  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dau- 
phincss.  Its  objects  are  the  lying-in  expenses  of  poor 
women,  and  a monthly  allowance  for  a year  to  bring 
tip  the  child.  The  sum  granted  to  each  is  100  fr.  Its 
affairs  are  manage!  by  48  ladies.  In  each  arrnndisse- 
ment  there  are  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and 
midwives  attached  to  this  society.  The  king  gives  annu- 
100,000  fr.,  and  each  member  of  the  society  5o  fr. 
The  principal  office  is  at  No.  5,  me  Coq  Heron. 

Order  oj  Freemasons  at  Paris. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  masonry  was  in  a highly 
flourishing  state  in  France.  The  Diilte  of  Orleans  was 
grand  master,  and  the  highest  personages  in  the  state 
were  members  of  the  institution.  In  the  grand  political 
conflict  all  the  lodges  were  closed,  and  masonry  was 
virtually  abolished  in  France,  hut  the  **  sacred  lire”  was 
preserved  as  well  as  all  the  masonic  archives,  by  M.  Roet- 
tier  dc  Montaleau  , and  on  the  return  of  order,  masonry 
was  again  organized  several  members  of  the  imperial 
family  were  admitted,  and  Joesph  Bonaparte  accepted  the 

* See  page  474- 
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office  of  grand  master.  Napoleon  was  often  solicited  to 
suppress  Freemasonry,  but  lie  as  constantly  refused. 

On  the  Restoration  the  court  entertained  a prejudice 
against  frec-masonry,  from  the  idle  rhapsodies  of  the 
Abbe  Barrnel,  who  pretended  that  the  revolution  itself 
was  brought  about  by  the  freemasons;  masonry  conse- 
quently lost  the  direct  support  of  the  crown,  but  conti- 
nued to  be  tolerated,  and  indeed  was  indirectly  sup- 
ported, inasmuch  as  a masonic  schism  (the  rite  of  Mis- 
raim)  was  put  down  by  government.  The  facility  with 
which  masonic  honors  are  obtained  in  France  induces 
great  numbers  of  English  who  come  to  Paris  to  get  ini- 
tiated here,  and  their  views  have  been  singularly  facili- 
tated by  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-French  lodge,  which 
is  presided  by  Sir  John  Byerley;it  counts  amongst  its 
members  several  personages  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament , baronets,  etc.  The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings 
deigned  to  be  its  venerable  d’honneur , and  since  the 
lamented  death  of  that  illnstrious  mason  , admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  has  been  elected  in  his  place,  as  venerable 
d'honneur  of  the  respectable  lodge  des  amis  constans 
de  la  vraie  lumiere . 

There  are  about  70  lodges  in  Paris,  which  meet  regu- 
larly every  month,  and  at  the  grand  solstitial  festivals 
there  are  lodges  and  banquets  held  by  the  Grand  Orient 
and  all  the  loagcs  in  honor  of  their  patron  saint,  St.  John. 


PRISONS. 

Under  the  princes  of  the  first  and  second  race, 
the  prisons  of  France  consisted  of  subterranean 
dungeons  destitute  of  air,  light  and  fire,  where  the 
bed  and  the  bolster  were  ol  stone,  and  where  the 

I>r»soners  were  at  the  mercy  ol'  inexorable  gao- 
ers.  The  first  amelioration  of  criminal  legisla- 
tion in  France  was  by  an  ordonanre  of  the  year 
1670.  Secret  trials  were  abolished;  the  accused 
confronted  with  their  accusers;  judgments  revis- 
ed more  promptly  by  the  upper  courts;  warrants 
for  apprehension  subjected  to  formalities  which 
rendered  their  execution  less  sudden  and  less  arbi- 
tiary;  the  prisons  of  Paris  placed  under  the  super- 
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intendence  of  a committee,  who  were  bound  to 
visit  them  weekly;  and  the  houses  of  correction 
were  annexed  to  the  general  hospital  (la  Salpe- 
triere).  In  i6^5,  Louis  XIV  reduced  the  number 
of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  retaining  only  nine.  Not- 
withstanding these  salutary  arrangements,  the  pn- 
son  system  experienced  but  little  improvement. 
At  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  to  the  throne,  the 
prisons  of  Paris  were  in  a very  bad  state;  labour 
was  interdicted,  and  the  prisoners  were  without 
classification.  Upon  the  entrance  of  M.  de  Mal- 
sherbes  into  the  administration,  he  ordered  the 
lunatics,  and  those  confined  for  political  offences, 
to  be  separated  from  the  criminals.  The  striking 
picture  of  abuses  drawn  by  his  pen  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  successors,  and  upon  M.  Necker’s 
coming  into  office,  the  amelioration  of  prisons 
was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  attention.  The 
improvement  begun  was  making  considerable  pro- 
gress when  it  was  arrested  by  the  revolution.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  determined  to  reform  the 
prison  system,  but  more  urgent  affairs  employing 
the  whole  of  their  time,  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject was  left  to  the  succeeding  legislative  body. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  1791,  a law  was  passed 
which  established  houses  tfarret,  of  justice  and 
detentic  n.  All  other  prisons  were  prohibited,  and 
mildness  towards  the  prisoners  was  enjoined.  The 
execution  of  the  measure  was  scarcely  begun,  when 
the  system  of  terror  and  arbitrary  imprisonment 
filled  the  prisons  with  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  for  ever  strangers  to  them.  The  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  the  virtuous  and  the  criminal, 
PARTI. 
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were  confounded  together  in  the  same  receptacle  ; 
and  youth,  beauty,  courage,  and  talent  were  de*- 
livered  up  to  torture,  too  barbarous  even  for 
beings  brutalized  by  corruption  and  wretchedness. 
The  gth  Thermidor  put  an  end  to  that  dreadful 
state  of  things;  but  the  victims  of  suspicion  and 
persecution,  having  escaped  from  the  horrors  of 
the  dungeon,  lifted  up  their  voice  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prisons,  and  public  opinion 
united  with  them  in  demanding  a change  of  the 
system.  In  1795,  in  pursuance  of  a decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  separate  prisons  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  divers  classes  of  offenders,  and  the 
criminal  and  penal  code  was  formed,  which  lived 
with  greater  precision  the  competency  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribunals.  The  changes  effected  in  the  cri- 
minal legislation  since  the  revolution  have  neces- 
sarily produced  a sensible  effect  in  the  prison 
regulations.  The  prisoners  are  now  well  fed  and 
well  treated;  just  complaints  arc  listened  to  and 
redressed;  and  they  are  employed  according  to 
their  respective  talents  or  professions : of  their 
earnings  one-third  goes  to  the  prison,  one-third  to 
the  prisoner,  and  the  remainder  is  given  to  them 
when  set  at  liberty.  Most  of  the  violations  of  the 
law,  which  formerly  were  regarded  as  crimes  and 
punished  with  death,  are  now  considered  merely 
as  misdemeanours.  Lettres  de  cachet  no  longer 
exist,  and  trial  generally  takes  place  soon  after  ap- 
prehension. The  violations  of  the  laws  may  how 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  1st,  crimes  which 
incur  the  forfeiture  of  life,  or  severe  corporeal 
punishment;  and,  misdemeanours;  3rd,  breaches 
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of  municipal  and  departmental  regulations.  The 
prisons  existing  in  Paris  are  eleven  in  number, 
including  three  military  prisons. 


Depot  de  la  Prefecture  de  Police. 

This  is  a place  of  temporary  detention,  where 
those  arrested  by  the  police  officers  are  confined 
till  their  examination  takes  place,  and  it  is  decided 
whether  they  shall  be  detained  or  set  at  liberty. 
This  prison  is  divided  into  two  parts ; the  first 
called  the  salle  de  St.  Martin,  consists  of  two  com- 
modious chambers,  and  is  devoted  to  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  an  allowance  of  provisions,  and 
accommodation  superior  to  that  which  the  com- 
mon prison  affords.  The  other  part  consists  of 
a building  three  stories  high.  Each  story  is  com- 
posed of  a long,  narrow,  and  dark  room,  several 
small  rooms,  and  some  cells.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  many  thousand  individuals  are  received  at  this 
depot,  from  whence  they  are  either  discharged  or 
committed  to  prison.  On  this  account  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  a better  system  prevailed,  particularly 
in  classifying  the  persons  taken  into  custody. 


La  Conciergerie. 

TheConciergerie,  which  forms  part  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  was  the  prison  of  the 
ancient  Palais,  when  it  was  used  as  a royal  resi- 
dence. Its  name  is  derived  from  the  concierge 
(keeper),  who  was  the  chief  of  a jurisdiction 
called  Bailliage  du  Palais , had  the  title  of  bailli , 
and  enjoyed  several  privileges.  The  buildings 
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which  form  this  prison  still  retain  the  hideous 
character  of  feudal  times,  but  they  are  in  good 
repair,  and  their  distribution  as  commodious  as 
the  confined  situation  will  admit.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  right  of  the  grand  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Over  the  low  and  nar- 
row door*way  might  be  placed  this  inscription 
from  Dante: 

Lasciate  ogni  sperania  voi  che  entratc ! 

A sombre  vestibule  communicates  with  the  greffe, 
the  female  prison,  the  gaoler’s  apartments,  rooms 
for  close  confinement,  in  one  of  which  was 
imprisoned  the  count  de  Lavalette,  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  escape  are  well  known,  and  the 
infirmary.  At  the  extremity  is  a long  dark  gal- 
lery in  which  is  a dungeon  where  the  unfortunate 
princess  Elisabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI,  was  con- 
fined; another  in  which  Robespierre  was  impri- 
soned ; and  a third  which  was  occupied  by  Louvel, 
the  murderer  of  the  duke  of  Berry.  This  gallery 
communicates  with  the  parloir , where  the  pri  • 
soners  are  allowed,  for  one  hour  at  a time,  to  con- 
verse with  their  friends  through  iron  rails,  of 
which  there  is  a double  range,  leaving  an  interval 
of  about  five  feet.  The  vestibule  and  gallery  are 
lighted  by  lamps  even  in  the  day  time.  The preau 
presents  a kind  of  area  or  court,  one  hundred  aud 
eighty  feet  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  round 
which  is  a gallery  leading  to  the  cells,  and  com- 
municating by  stairs  to  the  upper  stories.  It  was 
partly  constructed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
partly  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  and  is  ten  or 
twelve  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  streets ; 
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it  serves  as  a promenade  for  the  prisoners,  who, 
except  those  confined  in  dungeons,  are  allowed  to 
walk  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  dusk. 
The  upper  stories  arc  occupied  by  such  persons  as 
are  able  to  pay  for  a bed  ( prendre  la  pistole).  The 
payment  varies  from  17  sous  to  2 fr.  10  sous  for 
ten  days,  according  to  the  kind  of  bed.  The  ac- 
commodation afforded  to  the  other  prisoners  is 
very  inferior.  The  dark  dungeons,  however,  have 
not  been  used  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  They 
are  twenty-three  feet  in  length  by  eleven  and  a 
half  in  height.  The  Tour  de  Montgomery , in  which 
the  seigneur  dc  Montgomery  was  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards  the  historian  Philip  de  Comines,  Ra- 
vaillac,  and  Damien,  was  demolished  in  1778,  when 
the  Palais  de  Justice  was  rebuilt. 

The  Conciergeric  will  ever  be  memorable  for 
the  confinement  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  was  imprisoned  here  during  two 
months  and  a half,  and  only  left  it  for  the  scaffold. 
The  room  which  she  occupied  was  afterwards  di- 
minished to  half  its  size,  covered  with  seven  coats 
of  oil-paint  and  varnish  to  destroy  the  dampness 
of  the  walls,  and  is  now  transformed  into  an 
expiatory  chapel.  Visitors  are  first  conducted 
to  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  which  communicates 
with  the  expiatory  chapel,  by  an  opening  behind 
the  altar.  The  prison  chapel  is  so  disposed  that 
behind  its  altar  appears  that  of  the  queen’s  prison, 
which  produces  a mournful  and  impressive  effect. 
The  wall  through  which  the  opening  has  been 
made  is  remarkably  thick.  On  each  side  mural 
monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  XYI  and  the  princess  Elisabeth.  They  are 
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of  white  marble  upon  a black  ground  sprinkled 
with  tears,  and  are  ornamented  with  medallions 
of  the  illustrious  personages  whom  they  com- 
memorate. On  that  to  the  left  is  the  inscription 
— A la  memoire  de  Louis  XVI.  On  that  to  the 
right— A la  memoire  de  Madame  Elisabeth.  The 
expiatory  altar  bears  the  following  inscription, 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Louis  XVIII: 

D.  O.  M. 

Hoc  in  Joco 

Maria  Antonia  Josepha  Joanna  Austrinca 
Ludovici  XVI  vidna, 

Conjuge  trucidaio, 

Libcris  ereptis 
In  carccrem  conjccla, 

Pei  dies  LXXVI  serumnis  luctu  et  syualore  adfccta, 

sed 

PropriA  virtnte  innixa,' 

Ut  in  solio,  ita  et  in  vincnlis 
Majorem  fortnnA  sc  praebnit. 

A seelestissimis  denique  bominihus 

Capitc  damnata,  , 

Morte  jam  imminente, 

Abler  num  pictatis,  fortitudinis,  omniunique  virtntnin 
Monumcntnm  hie  scripsit. 

Die  XVI  Octobris,  MDCCXCIII. 

Restitute  tandem  regno, 

Career  in  sacrarium  conrersus 
Dicatus  est 

A.D.  MDCCCXVI,  Ludovici  XVIII  rcgnnntis  anno 

XXII, 

Comiie  de  Cazcs  a securitate  publicA  Regis  ministro, 
Prwfccto  .xdilibusque  curantibus, 

Quisquis  hie  .ides. 

Adorn,  ad  mi  rare,  prccare. 

Below  this  inscription  is  recorded,  in  letters  of 
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gold,  the  passage  of  a letter  addressed  to  madamc 
Elisabeth  by  the  queen,  in  which  her  majesty  de- 
clares that  she  pardons  those  who  had  done  her 
ill.  Opposite  the  window  stood  the  queen’s  bed, 
separated  from  the  door  by  a large  screen,  which, 
after  much  importunity,  she  obtained  as  her  only 
shelter  against  intruders.  In  this  spot  is  now 
placed  a picture  by  Simon,  representing  her  ma- 
jesty leaning  on  the  bed,  and  addressing  her 
prayers  to  heaven.  To  the  right  of  this  picture  is 
another,  by  Pajou,  exhibiting  the  scene  of  distress 
when  the  queen  was  separated  from  her  family, 
imprisoned  with  her  in  the  Temple. 

To  the  left  is  a beautiful  picture,  by  Droliing, 
representing  a scene  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  the  present  curate  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxer- 
rois,  M.  Mangin,  introduced  himself  into  her  cell, 
disguised  as  a gendarme,  to  perform  with  her  the 
last  communion.  The  two  gendarmes  on  duty  are 
represented  as  joining  in  this  awful  ceremony. 
This  prison  has  several  times  been  the  theatre  of 
a dreadful  massacre.  The  most  recent  was  on  the 
ad  and  3d  of  September,  1792,  when  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  persons  were  inhumanly  murdered. 

The  Conciergerie  is  principally  used  lor  those 
persons  who  are  about  to  take  their  trial,  lor 
which  purpose  they  are  transferred  here  from  the 
other  prisons.  Capital  convicts  also  are  brought 
here  on  the  night  preceding  their  execution,  l'or 
tickets  of  admission  apply  by  letter  to  M.  Fou- 
geres,  secretaire  de  la  Prefecture  de  Police.  Ad- 
mittance may  also  be  obtained  by  personal  appli- 
cation, upon  producing  a passport,  at  the  Bu- 
reau des  Prisons,  second  court  of  the  Prefecture. 
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La  Grande  Force, 

JVo.  ia,  rue  du  Roi  de  Sidle. 

The  buildings  which  form  this  prison  were 
originally  an  hotel  belonging  to  the  duke  de  la 
Force,  whose  name  it  bore.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  this  edifice  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  took  the  name  of 
Hotel  de  Brienne,  and  had  its  entrance  in  the  rue 
Pavee  j the  other  retained  its  former  name,  and 
had  its  entrance  in  the  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile.  After 
passing  through  several  hands,  the  Hotel  de  la 
Force  was  converted,  in  1780,  into  a prison  for 
debtors  and  persons  charged  with  civil  offences. 
It  is  now  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  pre- 
vious to  trial.  This  prison  consists  of  several 
piles  of  building,  each  of  which  has  a preau , or 
separate  court.  The  most  airy  building  is  situated 
in  the  centre  between  two  courts  planted  with 
trees.  Here  such  prisoners  are  detained  as  can 
incur. some  expense.  On  the  left,  is  the  infirmary. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  1792,  and  the  four  fol- 
lowing days,  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  three  priests  and  the  princess 
de  Lamballe,  were  massacred  in  this  prison. 


La  Petite  Force, 

JYo.  22,  rue  Pavce. 

At  the  period  when  the  H6tel  de  la  Force  was 
converted  into  a prison,  the  Hotel  de  Brienne  was 
demolished,  and  a new  prison  for  prostitutes 
erected  upon  its  site,  which  took  the  name  of  La 
Petite  Force.  The  front  presents  a sombre  aspect. 
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It  is  ornamented  with  vermiculated  rustics,  and 
the  entrance  is  formed  by  an  elliptical  arch.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a Doric 
cornice.  In  the  construction  of  this  edifice  neither 
wood  nor  plaster  were  employed,  the  whole  being 
formed  of  stone  bound  together  by  iron  bars. 
The  rooms  are  spacious  and  the  massive  architec- 
ture is  unique  in  Paris.  This  prison  is  still  ap- 
propriated to  the  detention  of  prostitutes,  who 
are  employed  in  spinning  and  sewing.  Strangers 
are  admitted  upon  applying  to  the  turnkey. 


St.  Pelagic, 

No.  14,  rue  de  la  Clef. 

The  buildings  of  this  prison  were  formerly  oc- 
cupied as  a female  penitentiary,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a community  of  nuns,  called  Filles  de  St. 
Thomas,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  general-hospital.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  St.  Pelagie,  an  actress  of  the  city  of  Antioch, 
who  became  a penitent  in  the  fifth  century.  Upon 
the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  in  1789,  the 
Hopital  de  St.  Pelagie  remained  some  time  vacant. 
In  January,  1792,  the  prison  de  la  Force  being 
set  on  fire,  the  prisoners  for  debt  were  transferred 
to  St.  Pelagie,  which,  from  that  period,  became  a 
debtor’s  prison.  St.  Pelagie  afterwards  underwent 
various  changes  previous  to  the  1 5th  Germinal, 
an  VI  (April  4,  1798),  when  it  again  became  a pri- 
son for  debtors  and  persons  sentenced  to  corpo- 
real punishment.  In  March,  181 1,  it  was  consti- 
tuted a state  prison,  to  which  all  persons  confined 
in  the  different  prisons  for  political  offences  were 
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transferred.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allies,  in  i B 1 4*  the  slate  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty  on  the  2nd  of  April,  by  command  of  the 
sovereigns. 

This  extensive  prison,  the  front  of  which  pre- 
sents a terrible  aspect,  is  now  appropriated  to 
debtors,  persons  sentenced  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment, those  committed  for  misdemeanours,  young 
offenders,  and  authors  imprisoned  for  political 
writings.  No  prison  in  Paris  presents  so  singular 
and  diversified  an  association  of  rank,  profession, 
and  age.  On  the  ground-floor  are  spacious 
workshops,  in  which  the  prisoners  sentenced  to 
corporeal  punishment  labour  in  making  fringe, 
articles  in  mother  of  pearl,  straw  hats,  and 
other  articles.  The  lodging  of  these  prisoners 
consists  of  long  galleries  at  the  first  and  second 
stories.  On  the  first  floor,  the  gallery  towards 
the  south  is  appropriated  to  such  as  can  pay  the 
pistole ; but  none  are  allowed  fo  enjoy  this  pri- 
vilege if  they  be  condemned  to  more  than  three 
months’  imprisonment.  The  others  sleep  upon  a 
bedstead  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
gallery.  They  are  locked  up  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  till  nine  they  pass  their  time  in  re- 
lating to  each  other  their  roguery  and  crimes, 
amidst  -bursts  of  laughter,  which  from  lime  to 
time  interrupt  the  narrator.  At  nine  o’clock  the 
gaoler  appears,  the  names  are  called  over,  and  the 
prisoners  being  locked  up  for  the  night,  breathe  a 
pestilential  air,  and  arc  eaten  up  with  vermin. 
Those  who  are  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  are 
indulged  with  soup  and  broth,  a portion  of  wine, 
and  a mattress  and  tw  o blankets  to  their  bed,  in 
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addition  to  the  paillasse.  The  second  story  is  oc- 
cupied by  debtors.  These,  if  they  have  money,  live 
as  merrily  as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  prisou.  They 
can  hire  a chamber  and  even  several  rooms,  can 
be  supplied  with  food  by  a restaurateur,  and  re- 
ceive visits  from  their  friends;  and  if  perchance 
the  creditor  who  has  sent  them  to  prison  forgets 
to  pay  tlie  monthly  allowance  for  food,  they  are 
discharged  ; but  this  seldom  occurs.  Here  are  to 
be  seeu  officers,  advocates,  artists,  authors,  stock- 
holders# and  even  priests.  There  are  fewer  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  than  any  other  class.  On 
the  south  of  the  same  story  are  the  momes.  By 
this  singular  name  are  called  the  young  prisoners 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  dishonest  occupations,  or  have  been 
imprisoned  at  the  solicitation  of  their  parents. 
Children-of  eight  and  ten  years  old  are  to  be  met 
with  here.  They  are  employed  in  spinning  and 
picking  wool  and  cotton,  and  are  allowed  to  take 
tlieir  recreation  in  a spacious  court.  Unfortu- 
nately, but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  moral 
improvement,  and  it  is  rare,  when  they  are  set  at 
liberty  that  they  return  to  habits  of  honesty. 
Authors,  booksellers,  and  printers,  imprisoned  for 
political  offences,  occupy  an  entresol  which  looks 
towards  the  first  court  and  is  called  the  corridor 
rouge.  They  each  have  a separate  room.  The 
manners,  vices,  and  defects  in  the  administration 
of  this  prison  have  been  ably  depicted  by  Messrs. 
Jay  and  Joiiy,  who  were  confined  here,  in  their 
work  entitled  Les  Hermites  en  Prison.  For  per- 
mission to  visit  this  prison  apply  by  letter  to  M. 
Fougeres,  secretaire  de  la  Prefecture  de  Police. 
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Bicetre, 

Sec  Uopital  de  Bicdtre,  page  449- 


Madelonnettes , 

No.  34,  rue  des  Fontaines , an  Marais. 

This  building  was  originally  a convent  of  nuns, 
called  Filles  de  la  Madeleine , who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  reformation  of  prostitutes.  In  ijg3 
it  became  a prison  for  suspects , and.  in  1795  was 
appropriated  to  female  debtors,  the  detention  of 
women  previous  to  trial,  and  those  sentenced  to 
corporeal  punishment.  Considerable  additions 
have  recently  been  made  to  the  buildings,  and  a 
neat  chapel  was  erected  in  1817.  The  prisoners 
are  employed  in  spinning,  embroidery,  sewing,  and 
mending  linen.  The  charge  to  those  who  send  work 
is  extremely  low,  and  the  it  is  excellently  done. 


Saint  Lazare, 

No.  1 17,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Denis. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  the  convent  of  the 
Lazarists  or  priests  of  the  mission,  in  the  rue  du 
faubourg  St.  Denis,  was  converted  into  a prison 
for  suspects , and  shortly  after  it  contained  nearly 
nine  hundred  victims  of  persecution.  By  a decree 
of  the  Convention  of  thp  a5th  Frimaire,  an  III 
(December  i5th,  1794),  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
detention  of  women  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment.  The  buildings  of  the  prison  are 
commodious,  and  the  general  management  good. 
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The  prisoners  are  employed  as  at  les  Madelon- 
nettes.  To  visit  this  prison,  apply  to  M.  Fougeres , 
secretaire  de  la  Prefecture  de  Police. 


Prison  de  VAbbaye  St.  Germain. 

The  monks  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres  had  their  jurisdiction,  their  officers, 
and  their  prison;  the  latter,  which  now  serves  for 
a military  prison,  is  very  strong,  and  has  its  ou- 
bliettes. Military  men  of  all  ranks,  accused  of 
misdemeanours,  are  imprisoned  here  till  they  are 
summoned  before  a court-martial.  The  prisoners 
are  less  rigorously  treated  here  than  in  other  pri- 
sons; they  can  see  their  friends  more  easily,  and 
are  allowed  to  gaze  through  the  grated  windows 
at  the  passengers  in  the  streets.  The  principal 
dungeon  is  terrific;  »it  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  is  dreadfully  damp,  and  so  low  that 
a middle  sized  man  cannot  stand  upright.  When 
the  day  of  trial  arrives,  the  prisoner  is  conducted 
to  the  court-martial,  whose  sittings  are  held  at 
the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  No.  3p,  rue  du  Cherche- 
Midi.  If  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  to  death, 
the  prisoner  returns  to  the  Abbaye;  from  which, 
in  the  former  case,  he  is  sent  among  the  galley- 
slaves  at  Bicetre,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  plain  of 
Grenelle,  where  he  is  shot  within  forty-eight 
hours.  The  massacre  which  took  place  here  on 
the  2d  of  September,  1792,  and  several  following 
days,  was  one  of  the  most  horrible  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution.  This  prison  cannot  be  visited 
without  permission  of  le  Chef  de  la  Police  Militaire, 
at  the  Etat  Major  de  la  Place , Place  Vendome. 
part  1.  42 
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Prison  dc  Monlciigu, 

Hue  des  Sept  Vales. 

This  was  formerly  a college  which  produced 
many  celebrated  literary  characters.  It  was  con- 
verted into  a house  ofdetenlion  during  the  terrible 
reign  of  Robespierre.  It  is  now  a military  prison, 
where  soldiers  who  have  come  to  Paris  without 
leave,  and  those  of  the  garrison  guilty  of  breaches 
of  discipline,  arc  confined  for  two  days  or  longer, 
accoi’ding  to  the  gravity  of  the  charges  against 
them.  A school  upon  the  Lancastrian  plan  has 
been  established  here  within  a few  years. 

Maison  d’  Arret  de  la  Garde  Nationalc, 

Hotel  Hazancourt,  quai  St.  Bernard. 

In  this  house  the  nationaljjuards  arc  punished 
for  breaches  of  discipline,  by  twenty-four  hours* 
imprisonment.  In  a house  situated  at  the  back 
of  this  prison  is. a place  of  detention  and  correc- 
tion for  persons  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  betray  evil  dispositions. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Institut  de  France. 

The  Instilute  was  formed,  during  the  republican 
government,  by  the  association,  under  a general 
and  collective  title,  of  the  several  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  denominated  Academies , es- 
tablished during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis 
XIV.  At  the  revolution,  these  academies  were 
cilher  dissolved  or  their  meetings  suspended.  The 
Institute  was  originally  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  first,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences;  the 
second,  moral  and  political  sciences;  and  the  third* 
literature  and  the  fine  Arts.  In  the  year  XI  (i8o3), 
Bonaparte  divided  the  Institute  into  four  classes: 
the  lirst  comprehended  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences;  the  second  had  for  its  object  the 
French  language  and  literature;  the  third,  ancient 
history  and  literature;  and  the  fourth,  the  Fiue 
Arts.  Upon  the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII  issued, 
an  ordinance,  dated  March  ai,  1816,  by  which,  for 
the  four  classes  of  the  Institute,  four  academies 
Were  substituted ; viz.  1 . The  Academic  Francaise  ; 
a.  The  Acadcmie  Roy  ale  des  Inscriptions  el  Relics 
Let  Ires  ; 5.  The  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences  ; 
4.  The  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts . These  acado- 
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mies  are  under  the  special  protection  of  the  king. 
The  interests  and  the  funds  common  to  the  four 
academics  arc  under  the  direction  of  a committee 
of  eight  members,  presided  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Two  members  of  the  committee  are 
chosen  from  each  academy.  They  are  elected 
annually,  and  arc  always  re-eligible.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  academy  are  eligible  to  the  other 
academics;  and  each  receives  a salary  of  i5oo  fr. 
The  surplus  funds  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
pensions  for  the  most  aged  members,  or  such  as 
are  necessitous.  Every  time  a member  attends, 
he  receives  a counter  to. denote  that  he  was  pre- 
sent. Each  academy  has  its  special  rules  and 
funds  at  its  own  disposal.  The  library,  collections, 
etc.  of  the  Institute  are  common  to  the  four 
academies.  The  private  funds  of  each  academy 
are  disposed  of  bv  bureaux  or  committees,  in 
conformity  to  certain  regulations.  The  Academie 
Franpaise  consists  of  forty  members*  who  are 
charged  with  the  composition  of  a dictionary  of 
the  French  language,  and  with  the  examination  of 
important  works  in  literature,  science  and  history, 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  language. 
This  academy  adjudges  alternately  an  annual  prize 
of  i5oo  francs  for  poetry  and  eloquence.  It  also 
decrees  two  annual  prizes  founded  by  M.  Mont- 
lujon,  one  for  the  work  most  useful  to  the  public 
morals,  and  another  ibr  an  act  of  virtue  displayed 
in  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  Academie 
Royalc  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  is  also 
composed  of  forty  members.  The  learned  lan- 
guages, antiquities  and  monuments,  history,  and 
the  moral  and  political  sciences  relating  to  history. 
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are  the  objects  of  their  researches  and  labours. 

Their  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
translation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  works 
into  the  French  language,  and  to  the  formation  of 
diplomatic  collections.  This  academy  adjudges 
an  annual  prize  of  i5oo  francs,  and  sometimes 
two,  for  literary  memoirs.  Within  a few  years 
also,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  granted 
medals  to  be  distributed  to  such  persons  as  pro- 
duce the  best  memoirs  upon  the  antiquities  of 
France.  Major  Rennel  was  an  honorary  member 
of  this  academy.  The  Academie  Roy  ale  dee  Sciences 
is  divided  into  eleven  sections,  as  follows:-— Geo- 
metry, six  members ; mechanics,  six ; astronomy, 
six;  geography  and  navigation,  three;  general 
philosophy,  six;  chemistry,  six;  mineralogy,  six; 
botany,  six ; rural  economy  and  the  veterinary 
art,  six;  anatomy  and  zoology,  six  ; medicine  and 
surgery,  six.  The  annual  prizes  adjudged  by  this 
academy  are  one  of  3ooo  francs  for  physical  scien- 
ces; one,  founded  by  M.  Montlujon  for  statistics; 
and  one  by  M.  Lalande,  for  the  principal  astrono- 
mical discovery  or  observation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

Dr.  Jenner,  and  Dr.  Herschell  were  honorary  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  The  Academie  Roy  ale  des 
Beaux  Arts  is  also  divided  into  sections,  designated 
and  composed  as  follows: — Painting,  fourteen 
members;  sculpture,  eight;  architecture,  eight; 
engraving,  four;  musical  composition,  six.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  also  distributes 
annual  prizes.  Those  who  obtain  the  grand  prizes 
of  sculpture,  architecture  and  musical  compo- 
sition, are  sent  to  Rome,  and  supported  there  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  The  Academie 
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des  Sciences  appoints  two  perpetual  secretaries, 
sind  each  of  the  other  academics  one,  subject  to 
the  king’s  approbation.  To  the  Academy  of  Belles- 
Lettres  and  to  that  of  the  Sciences  is  added  a class 
of  ten  free  academicians,  who  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  other  members,  and  are  elected 
in  the  accustomed  forms.  The  Royal  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  has  also  a class  of  free  acade- 
micians, the  number  of  which  is  decided  by  the 
acadomy.  Each  academy,  except  the  Academic 
Francaise,  has  a certain  number  of  foreign  associ- 
ates, who  are  generally  the  most  distinguished 
artists,  and  literary  and  scientific  men  in  their 
respective  countries.  They  have  also  correspon- 
dents among  the  literary  men  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces, and  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Europe. 
An  annual  grant  is  made  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  salaries  of  the  members,  secre- 
taries, and  other  persons  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  for  literary  labours,  experiments,  prizes, 
printing,  etc.  This  grant  is  distributed  to  the  four 
pcademies  in  proportion  to  their  respective  labours 
and  necessities.  The  nominations  to  vacancies 
are  made  by  the  respective  academies,  but  the 
persons  chosen  must  be  confirmed  by  the  king. 
The  hall  of  the  Institute  is  common  to  the  four 
academies.  The  Acaddmie  Francaise  holds  its 
weekly  meetings  on  Thursdays $ the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  on  Fridays  $ the 
Academie  des  Sciences  on  Mondays  j and  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  on  Saturdays.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Academie  Francaise  is  on 
St.  Louis’s  Day  $ of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
< t Belles  Lettres  in  Julyj  of  the  Academic  dys 
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Sciences  in  March;  and  of  the  Aeadcmie  des 
beaux  Arts  in  October.  The  general  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute,  comprehending  the  four  acade- 
mies, is  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  when  Louis  XVIII  landed  at  Calais  in 
1814.  On  public  occasions  the  members  of  the 
Institute  wear  a costume  of  black  embroidered 
with  green  silk. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  were  held  at  the 
Louvre  till  1806, 'when  the  government  granted 
to  them  the  college  Mazarin,  now  called  the 
Instituty  on  the  quni  Conti.  This  edifice  was 
founded  in  execution  of  the  will  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin, for  the  sons  of  sixty  gentlemen  or  principal 
burgesses  of  Roussillon,  Pignerol,  Alsace  and 
Handers,  which  had  been  recently  conquered  or 
annexed  to  the  crown  ; the  collegians  were  to 
he  gratuitously  boarded,  and  instructed  in  religion 
and  Belles  Leltres;  they  were  also  to  learn  fencing, 
riding  and  dancing.  These  nations  alone  being 
admissible  into  the  college,  it  took  the  name  of 
Quatre  Nations.  The  cardinal  bequeathed  to  the 
college  his  library,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
livres  for  the  expense  of  its  construction,  and  an 
annuity  of  45, 000  livres. 

This  edifice  was  commenced  in  1661,  after  the 
designs  of  Levau,  and  under  the  direction  of  Lam- 
bert and  d’Orhay,  on  an  irregular  piece  of  ground. 
The  front  forms  a section  of  a circle,  terminated 
at  the  extremities  by  pavilions.  In  the  centre  is 
the  portico  of  the  church  (now  the  hall  where 
thepublic  meetings  are  held),  composed  of  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order  surmounted  by  a pedi- 
ment, beneath  which  is  the  inscription  : Palais  He 
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VInstitut.  Above  it  rises  a dome  terminated  by 
a lantern.  In  front  of  the  Institute  are  two  foun- 
tains, each  formed  of  two  lions  in  cast  iron,  from 
whose  mouths  the  water  issues.  The  axis  of  the 
portico  and  dome  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  southern  front  of  the  louvre,  and  a com- 
munication is  formed  between  the  two  edifices  by 
the  construction  of  the  Pont  des  Arts.  The  front 
produces  a picturesque  and  theatrical  effect ; and 
the  building  upon  the  whole  does  honour  to  the 
genius  of  Levau.  ~ The  pavilions  which  terminate 
the  wings  projecting  very  far  upon  the  quay, 
orders  were  given  in  1769  for  their  demolition;  but 
if  this  project  had  been  executed,  the  structure 
would  have  been  stripped  of  its  beauty.  The 
courts  and  interior  constructions  necessarily  di- 
verge greatly  from  the  exterior  direction  of  the 
edifice.  To  hide  this  defect,  the  architect  formed 
a first  court  w ith  projections  on  the  four  facades, 
cut  off  at  the  angles.  The  projections  to  the  right 
and  left  present  each  a portico  of  arcades,  deco- 
rated with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  pediments 
adorned  with  figures  by  Desjardins ; one  leads  to 
the  private  rooms  of  the  Institute  and  the  library, 
and  the  other  to  the  hall  of  the  public  siltings. 
The  buildings  of  the  second  court  have  never 
been  finished.  Destined  originally  for  a college, 
they  were  constructed  without  any  architectural 
ornament.  They  are  occupied  by  the  schools 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  until 
the  structure  recently  occupied  as  the  Museum  of 
French  Monuments  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  hall  of  the  public  sittings  has  been  censured 
for  its  theatrical  appearance,  but  M.  Vaudoyer, 
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who  was  charged  to  alter  the  church  for  its 
present  destination,  had  serious  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  has  certainly  succeeded  in  affording 
accommodation  to  the  greatest  number  of  spec- 
tators possible.  Above  the  President’s  seat  is  a 
marble  bust  of  Louis  XVIII,  by  Bosio.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  occupy  benches  in  the  form 
of  a semicircle,  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
hall.  In  allusion  to  this  arrangement,  it  has  been 
said  of  the  members,  Speclatum  veniunt,  spectan- 
tur  ut  ipsi.  The  recesses  formed  by  the  chapels 
are  now  occupied  by  galleries.  The  interior  of 
the  dome  is  enriched  with  fine  sculpture,  by 
Desjardins,  but  is  rather  too  high  for  its  small 
diameter.  The  orchestra  is  placed  in  a very  ad- 
vantageous manner  for  the  effect  of  the  music, 
and  for  diminishing  in  appearance  the  elevation 
of  the  dome.  The  hall  is  adorned  with  marble 
statues  of  Bossuet  and  Descartes,  by  Pajou;  Fene- 
lon,  by  Le  Comte,  and  Sully,  by  Mouchy.  In  three 
adjoining  rooms  are  statues  of  Pascal,  by  Pajou  ; 
D’Alembert  and  Rollin,  by  Le  Comte  ; Corneille 
and  Moliere,  by  Caffieri ; Fontaine  and  Poussin, 
byJulien;  Montansier,  by  Mouchy ; the  President 
Mol6,  by  Gois  ; Montaigne,  by  Slouf;  Montes- 
quieu, by  Clodion;  Racine,  by  Bosio;  and  Cassini, 
by  Moilte.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a fine  mosaic, 
terminated  in  1775,  by  Le  Comte,  who  devoted 
ten  years  to  it.  In  a building  of  the  second  court 
is  a temporary  gallery  of  architecture  open  to  the 
public,  which  is  worth  visiting.  In  it  are  exhibited 
models  in  relief  of  the  finest  buildings  of  Egypt, 
India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  architecture,  collected  in  Italy 
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and  Sicily  by  Dufourny,  or  modelled  under  his 
inspection,  and  a model  in  relief  of  the  Coliseum, 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  executed  in  cork,  at  Rome, 
by  Lucangeli,  iu  1808.  Here  also  are  exhibited 
the  productions  of  the  candidates  for  the  great 
prizes  decreed  by  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts. 

This  establishment  possesses  a library  * called 
Bibliotheque  de  Vlnstitut.  It  is  entered  by  a door 
in  the  second  court,  and  occupies  a long  wuins- 
cotted  room  ornamented  with  carved-work.  On 
each  side  is  a gallery.  Into  this  library  no  stranger 
is  admitted  without  an  introduction  by  a member, 
which  it  is  easy  to  obtain. 


L3  Obsetvatoire , 

Rue  d'Enfer. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Sciences  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  its 
members,  to  construct  a laboratory  and  an  obser- 
vatory. The  Laboratory  was  constructed  in  a 
part  of  the  building  belonging  to  the  royal  library  $ 
and  alter  considerable  deliberation  it  was  decided 
that  the  Observatory  should  be  erected  upon  the 
spot  which  it  now  occupies.  Claude  Perrault 
was  charged  by  Colbert  to  prepare  a design  for 
this  edifice,  which  was  begun  in  1667,  and  finished 
in  1672.  When  the  building  was  considerably 
advanced,  John  Dominic  de  Cassini,  a celebrated 
astronomer,  whom  Colbert  had  sent  for  from  Bo- 

* The  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  is  in  the  same  building, 
bat  is  a separate  establishment.  Sec  Bibliotheque  Ma- 
zarine. 
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Jogna,  caine  to  Paris.  He  found  the  structure  so  ill 
adapted  for  astronomical  observations,  that,  at  his 
suggestion,  several  alterations  were  made,  not- 
withstanding which  there  is  no  part  of  the  build- 
ing from  which  they  can  be  made  with  accuracy. 

The  principal  pile  forms  a parallelogram  of 
ninety  feet  by  eighty-two,  to  which  have  been, 
added  on  the  south  two  octagonal  tow'ers,  which 
give  a greater  extension  to  the  front.  In  the  north 
front  is  a projection  of  twenty-four  feet,  which 
forms  the  grand  entrance.  Great  difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  a solid  foundation  on  account 
of  the  quarries  beneath  j these  it  was  necessary  to 
fill  up  with  huge  masses  of  stone.  The  aspect  of 
the  Observatory  is  striking  ;~its  architecture  is  re- 
markable for  grandeur  and  simplicity  $ and  it  may 
be  considered  a public  edifice  of  the  first  order. 
Neither  wood  nor  iron  were  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. The  whole  building  is  of  stone,  and  all 
the  rooms  and  staircases  are  vaulted.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  this  edifice  being  found  useless,  a con- 
tiguous building  has  been  erected  on  the  east,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  observations  are  made.  This 
structure  is  so  disposed,  that  the  two  lateral  fronts 
are  parallel,  and  the  two  others  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian  line,  which  forms  its  axis,  and  which 
is  traced  on  the  floor  of  a large  room  at  the  second 
story.  This  line,  prolonged  to  the  south  and  the 
north,  extends  on  one  side  to  Collioure,  and  on 
the  other  to  Dunkirk.  The  meridian  line,  which 
divides  this  building  into  two  equal  parts,  is  the 
point  from  which  French  astronomers  reckon  their 
longitude  5 its  direction  is  marked  by  an  obelisk 
at  Montmartre,  the  distance  of  which  from  the 
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Observatory  is  nearly  three  English  miles  and  a 
half.  Its  prolongation,  extending  from  Dunkirk 
to  Barcelona,  served  to  measure  the  quarter  of  the 
terrestrial  meridian,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
equal  to  5,i3o,74o  toises.  The  ten  millionth  part 
of  this  length  has  been  adopted  for  the  metre  or 
standard  of  long  measure  in  France.  The  line 
of  the  southern  front  of  the  Observatory  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  latitude  of  Paris,  which 
crosses  France  in  the  direction  of  east  to  west. 
This  line  and  the  meridian  crossing  each  other 
at  the  centre  of  the  southern  front  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, have  served  for  the  point  of  departure  of 
numerous  triangles,  from  which  have  been  pro- 
jected the  general  map  of  France,  called  Carte  de 
Cassini  or  de  VObservatoire,  published  in  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  sheets. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  an  opening,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  which  leads  to  subterranean  rooms, 
by  a spiral  staircase  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
steps.  Formerly  there  was  a corresponding  open- 
ing, which  passed  through  the  various  floors  to 
the  roof  of  the  edifice,  affording  the  means  of 
astronomical  observations,  for  experiments  upon 
the  fall  of  bodies,  and  the  verification  of  barome- 
ters. The  subterranean  building,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  labyrinth,  is  used  for  experiments  on  the 
refrigeration  and  congelation  of  bodies,  and  for 
observations  on  the  mean  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. For  some  years  past  they  have  keen 
closed  on  account  of  accidents  from  persons  im- 
prudently advancing  too  far  into  the  quarries  ; 
but  visitors  may  obtain  permission  to  go  down, 
if  accompanied  by  a guide.  On  the  first  floor 
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is  a telescope  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and. 
twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  fixed  to 
a large  moveable  frame,  and  can  be  drawn  out 
on  the  platform  of  the  southern  front.  Every 
night,  when  the  weather  permits,  observations 
are  made  from  this  platform  and  the  adjoining 
closets.  On  the  second  floor  is  a spacious  room, 
which,  in  1787,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  in 
consequence  of  damage  occasioned  to  the  walls 
and  ceiling  by  the  percolation  of  water  from 
the  roof.  In  this  room  are  globes,  various  in- 
struments, the  meridian  line  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  marble  statue  of  Cassini,  who  died  in  1712, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  This  statue, 
larger  than  life,  was  executed  in  i8ro,  by  Moitte, 
and  represents  the  Italian  astronomer  seated  in 
the  act  of  meditation.  An  anemometer,  fixed  at 
the  summit  of  the  edifice,  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  upon  a dial  placed  under  the  vault  of 
one  of  the  rooms,  which  is  adorned  with  portraits 
of  celebrated  astronomers,  and  paintings  repre- 
senting the  seasons  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
In  the  salle  des  secrets  is  a phenomenon  in  acou- 
stics: by  putting  the  mouth  against  a pilaster^and 
speaking  low,  the  voice  may  be  heard  by  a person 
at  the  opposite  pilaster,  and  by  no  other  person 
in  the  room.  There  is  also  here  a pluviameter, 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
at  Paris  in  a year.  Upon  the  floor  of  another 
room  is  an  universal  chart,  engraved  by  Chazelles 
and  Sedileau.  Upon  the  roof  of  this  edifice,  which 
was  originally  formed  of  thick  flat  stones,  a square 
stone  building,  flanked  with  two  turrets,  was 
erected  about  the  year  i8ro.  In  one  of  these 
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turrets  has  been  fixed  an  achromatic  telescope, 
designed  to  observe  and  describe  the  paths  of 
comets.  A well  selected  library  is  attached  to 
the  establishment,  and  a fine  mural  circle  has 
been  erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of 
Angoulemc. 

The  contiguous  building  on  the  cast  is  entered 
from  the  first  floor  of  the  principal  structure.  It 
contains  various  instruments,  and  among  others 
a transit  instrument  to  observe  the  moment  when 
the  sun  passes  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  roof 
of  this  small  building  opens  in  various  parts,  by 
means  of  a simple  mechanical  arrangement,  and 
affords  a view  ol  the  heavens. 

Until  1811,  the  front  of  the  Observatory  was 
in  great  part  hidden  by  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, which  have  since  been  taken  down.  It  is 
now  surrounded  by  a terrace  according  to  the 
original  plan  of  Perrault,  and  the  outer  court  is 
enclosed  by  palisades  and  two  modern  pavilions. 
A wide  avenue,  planted  with  trees,  extends  in  a 
straight  line  from  these  pavilions  to  the  railing 
of  the  garden  ol  the  Luxembourg,  and  from  thence 
to  the  walk  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  palace. 
On  Ae  vacant  spot  between  the  palisades  of  the 
garden  and  those  of  the  Observatory,  the  unfortu- 
nate Marshal  Ney  was  shot  in  December,  iSi5. 

The  Bureau  des  Longitudes , formed  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation  by  means  of  astronomi- 
cal observations,  was  first  established  in  1795, 
and  holds  its  sittings  at  the  Observatory.  It  is 
composed  of  three  mathematicians,  four  astrono- 
mers, with  five  adjoints;  two  navigators,  one  geo- 
grapher, and  three  instrument  makers ; it  has  at 
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its  disposal  this  Observatory,  and  that  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire , together  with  all  the  astronomical  in- 
struments belonging  to  the  government.  It  corre- 
sponds with  the  other  Observatories  of  France, 
and  with  those  of  foreign  countries.  This  society 
is  charged  with  the  publication  of  La  Connaissance 
des  Temps,  for  the  use  of  astronomers  and  navi- 
gators; and  is  bound  to  publish  an  extract  from 
it  annually,  under  the  title  of  Annuaire.  The  Ob- 
servatory is  open  to  strangers  every  day. 


Universite  de  France. 

Charlemagne  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
University  of  Paris,  with  the  assistance  of  Alcuinus, 
an  Englishman,  and  a disciple  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  In  succeeding  ages,  dilferent  kings  of  France 
founded  universities  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  Universi- 
ties in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  about  ten  or  twelve,  independently  of  the 
various  colleges  and  schools  founded  by  different 
religious  orders ; but  at  that  period  the  whole  were 
dissolved.  After  various  attempts  to  supply  their 
place  by  the  establishment  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  central  schools  in  the  departments,  the  late 
government  adopted  a plan  of  public  education 
entirely  new.  For  the  Courts  of  Justice,  which 
had  succeeded  to  the  ancient  Parlemens  established 
in  various  parts  of  France,  twenty-five  Courts  of 
Appeal  were  created  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
the  whole  Ordre  Judiciaire  was  made  subordinate 
to  a Grand  Judge,  Minister  of  Justice.  In  like 
manner,  one  Imperial  University,  consisting  of  as 
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many  Academies  as  there  were  Courts  of  Appeal, 
was  established  for  all  France,  under  the  direction 
of  a Council  and  a Grand  Master.  Upon  the  resto- 
ration in  1814,  Louis  XVIII  abolished  the  office 
of  Grand  Judge,  but  retained  the  Courts  of  Appeal, 
now  called  Cours  Roy  ales  ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
did  away  with  the  Council  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  University,  but  kept  up  the  Academies.  The 
council  was  afterwards  re-established,  under  the 
title  of  Conseil  Royal  de  l3 Instruction  publique , 
and  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior ; and  in  1 822  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  was  restored.  The  Council  consists  of 
nine  members,  including  the  Secretary.  There  are 
also  seventeen  Inspectors-General  of  Studies.  An 
Academy  in  France,  therefore,  includes,  in  general, 
every  establishment  for  education,  and  none  what- 
ever can  be  created  without  the  permission  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  This  Coun- 
cil holds  its  meetings  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
at  the  chief  office  of  the  University,  No.  i5,  rue  de 
FUniversite.  The  office  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Thursdays  from  two  o’clock  till  four. 

The  University,  as  it  was  established  by  the  late 
government,  and  as  it  still  exists,  is  composed  as 
follows  : 1.  Les  Facultes.  2.  Les  Colleges  Royaux* 
et  Colleges  Communaux.  3.  Les  Institutions  et  Pen- 
sions. 4.  Les  Petites  Ecoles  or  Ecoles  Primaires. 
The  University  possesses  special  funds  for  granting 
pensions  to  superannuated  and  infirm  teachers. 

* Under  Napoleon  those*  were  called  Lycees. 
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ACADEMIE  DE  PARIS. 

The  Academy  of  Paris  occupies  the  buildings  of 
the  Sorbonne , a celebrated  school  founded  by 
Robert  Sorbon,  in  1253.  The  college  and  church 
were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Le  Mercier.  The  first  stone  of  the  church 
was  laid  in  May  i635,  but  it  was  not  finished 
till  i65g. 

The  front  towards  the  Place  de  Sorbonne  is 
decorated  with  two  ranges  of  columns  finely  exe- 
cuted. The  portico  towards  the  court  has  a range 
ot  ten  columns  raised  on  a flight  of  steps,  and 
crowned  by  a pediment;  the  rest  of  the  front 
presents  two  rows  of  windows,  but  is  devoid  of 
character.  Besides  the  dome  which  crowns  the 
building,  small  steeples  arise  above  both  fronts, 
hut  they  have  a mean  appearance. 

No  building  in  Paris  suffered  more  during  the 
revolution  than  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne.  Con- 
siderable repairs,  however,  have  been  executed 
within  a few  years,  with  the  design  of  restoring 
it  to  divine  worship,  and  the  magnificent  paintings 
of  the  dome,  executed  by  Philip  de  Champagne, 
may  still  be  seen.  From  this  church  the  beautiful 
Mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  deemed  the  ma- 
sterpiece of  Girardon,  was  removed  at  the  revo- 
lution, but  it  has  since  been  restored.  It  also 
contains  a magnificent  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Richelieu,  president  of  the 
Council. 
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LES  FACULTES. 

The  Faculties  are  divided  into  five  classes,  vie. 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Sciences,  and  Letters. 
With  the  exception  of  Strasbourg,  Paris  is  the 
only  city  in  France  that  has  professors  of  all  the 
faculties. 


Faculty  dc  Thvo  logic. 

The  seat  of  this  faculty  was  at  the  Sorbonnc 
till  the  revolution,  when  it  was  suppressed.  Upon 
its  reorganisation  it  was  established  in  the  ancient 
College  du  Plessis  Sorbonne,  but  has  since  been 
restored  to  the  Sorbonne.  The  number  of  the 
professors  is  six,  who  deliver  lectures  upon  the 
doctrines  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  Morality, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Church  Discipline,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Elocution,  etc. 


Faculte  dc  Droit , 
iVo.  8,  place  St.  Genevieve. 

The  study  of  Law  was  introduced  into  France, 
from  the  celebrated  schools  of  Ravenna  and  Bo- 
logna, about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  j 
but  the  earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  regular  law-schools  is  of  1 584  * Louis 
XIV  reorganized  the  school  about  the  year  i63o, 
and  it  was  then  composed  of  six  professors  of 
canon  and  civil  law,  one  professor  of  French  law, 
and  twelve  docteurs  agreges.  The  faculty  occupied 
a building  in  the  rue  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV,  when  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
a new  school  upon  the  Place  St.  Genevieve.  This 
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structure  was  begun  in  1771,  after  the  designs  of 
Soufflot.  The  entrance  is  ornamented  with  four 
Ionic  columns,  crowned  by  a pediment,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  are  the  royal  arms.  Between 
two  figures  in  relief  above  the  door  is  a marble 
medallion  of  Louis  XV.  The  interior  is  commo- 
diously  disposed  in  lecture  rooms,  etc.  The  school 
of  law  is  now  divided  into  five  sections,  viz.  1.  Le 
Droit  Roma  in  ; 2.  Le  Droit  Civil  Franpais ; 3.  La 
Procedure  et  le  Droit  Criminel ; [\.  Le  Droit  Na- 
turel  et  des  Gens  ; 5.  Le  Droit  Posit  if  et  Adniinis- 
tratif  The  two  latter  were  instituted  in  1820. 
Iutlie  same  year,  a division  of  the  Law  School 
was  established  in  the  College  de  Plessis  Sor- 
bonne,  the  building  in  the  Place  St.  Genevieve 
being  found  too  small.  A student  of  law  can- 
not bek  admitted  to  the  lectures,  unless  he  de- 
posits a certificate  of  his  birth  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty}  nor  can  he  take  his  degree, 
called  baccalaureat,  unless  he  be  a Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters.  The  course  of 
studies  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
law  is  two  years;  three  to  be  a licentiate}  and 
four  to  be  a doctor  of  laws.  The  courses  of  lec- 
tures must  also  have  been  regularly  attended,  and 
public  examinations  and  theses  maintained.  The 
number  of  law  students  is  about  three  thousand. 
From  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
are  examined  annually,  in  order  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vocate’s diploma. 

Facultc  cle  Medecine, 

No.  14,  rue  de  VEcole  de  Medecine. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  that  wc  possess  ol 
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the  practice  of  medicine  in  France,  is  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  period  when  it  became  a science 
at  Paris  is  unknown.  When  the  schools  assumed 
the  form  of  an  university  under  Philip  Augustus, 
medicine  was  among  the  sciences  taught,  but  at 
that  period  there  was  no  particular  place  appro- 
priated to  its  study,  and  the  lectures  were  de- 
livered in  the  houses  of  the  professors.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  augmenting,  houses  were  hired  for 
that  purpose,  but  no  special  school  was  established 
tillthe  year  i4^9-  A project  was  then  formed  to 
build  schools  in  the  rue  de  la  Bucherie,  which  were 
begun  in  1472,  and  completed  in  1 4 77-  In  1618  an 
amphitheatre  was  erected,  in  which  the  anatomical 
demonstrations  were  made  till  1 744»  when  it  was 
rebuilt  upon  a more  spacious  and  commodious 
plan..  It  receives  light  by  a dome,  ornamented  on 
the  outside  by  allegorical  statues,  and  supported 
within  by  eight  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  The 
buildings  of  this  school  having  fallen  into  ruin, 
the  Faculty  removed,  in  1776,  to  an  edifice  in  the 
rue  St  Jean  de  Beauvais,  previously  occupied  by 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  professors  of  anatomy 
and  midwifery,  however,  still  continued  to  deliver 
their  lectures  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  rue  de  la 
Bucherie.  The  ancient  portal  of  the  latter  school 
still  exists,  but  has  been  walled  up.  Its  architec- 
ture is  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
amphitheatre  is  no  longer  used.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine  occupied  the  building  in  the  rue  St.  Jean 
de  Beauvais  till  their  union  with  the  Ecole  de  Chi — 
rurgerie , when  they  removed  to  the  new  school  of 
the  latter,  in  the  street  now  called  rue  de  l’Ecolc 
de  Medecine.  The  first  stone  of  this  magnificent 
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edifice  was  laid  by  Louis  XV,  in  1769,  and  it  was 
opened  on  the  3ist  of  August,  1776.  It  was  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  College  de  Bourgogne, 
after  the  designs  of  Gondouin,  and  is  a specimen 
of  the  most  elegant  and  at  the  same  time  purest 
architecture  in  Paris.  The  front  towards  the 
street  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  in 
length,  and  is  adorned  with  sixteen  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Above  the  entrance  is  a bas-relief, 
by  Berruer,  representing,  in  allegorical  figures,  the 
Government,  accompanied  by  Wisdom  and  Bene- 
ficence, granting  favours  and  privileges  to  surgery, 
and  the  Genius  of  the  Arts  presenting  the  plan 
of  the  building.  A peristyle  of  four  columns 
unites  the  two  wings.  The  court  is  sixty-six  feet 
in  length  by  ninety-six  in  breadth.  At  the  bottom 
is  a superb  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  of 
large  proportions,  resting  upon  steps  and  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment.  The  bas-relief  of  the 
tympanum,  by  Berruer,  represents.  Theory  and 
Practice  joining  hands  on  an  altar.  Theory  is  re- 
presented by  genii  perusing  books ; Practice  by 
others  occupied  in  dissections.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall,  at  the  back  of  this  portico,  are  five 
medallions  surrounded  with  garlands  of  oak,  pre- 
senting portraits  of  the  following  celebrated  sur- 
geons: Pitard,  Par6,  Marechal,  La  Peyronnie,  and 
Petit.  The  rest  of  the  architecture  of  the  court 
is  of  the  Ionic  order  to  correspond  with  the 
front. 

The  portico  of  the  court  leads  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  lighted  from  above,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  one  thousand  five  hundred 
students.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  president’s 
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-chair,  elevated  a few  feet  above  the  professors1 
seats.  In  front  of  the  chair  is  inscribed — . 

An  cjedes  homincm  presca  amphitheatra  patebant, 

UT  LON GUM  DI8CAXT  REVERE  ROSTRA  PATENT. 

In  the  amphitheatre  are  three  large  paintings  in 
fresco,  by  Gibclin.  That  in  the  centre  represents 
Louis  XVI  reccivinghis  chief  surgeon,  Lamartiniere, 
and  several  other  academicians  and  pupils,  hefore 
whom'are  displayed  prizes  of  encouragement.  Be- 
neath it  is  this  inscription : 

La  BIENPA1SANCE  DU  SOCVERAIN  HATE  LEUR  PROGRES 
ET  RECOMPENSE  LEUR  ZELE. 

In  that  on  the  right,  Esculapius  is  seen  teaching 
the  elements  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Inscription : 

Its  TIENNENT  DES  DIEUX  LES  PRINCIPES  QU’lLS  NOUS 
ONT  TRANSM1S. 

That  on  the  left  represents  surgeons  dressing  the 
wounded  after  a battle.  Inscription : 

JlS  ETANCHENT  LE  SANG  CONSACRE  A LA  DEFENSE  DS 

LA  PATRIE. 

Below  the  picture,  in  the  centre,  are  busts  of  the 
two  founders  of  the  school  of  surgery,  La  Pey- 
ronnie'  and  Lamartiniere,  by  Lemoine. 

On  the  first  floor  towards  the  street  is  an  extensive 
and  valuable  Cabinet  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Anatomy,  well  deserving  the  traveller’s  attention 
from  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  its  con- 
tents. On  entering  the  gallery,  to  the  right  are 
several  glass-cases,  in  which  is  exhibited  a system 
of  osteology,  admirably  arranged,  illustrating  the 
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structure,  growth,  and  diseases  of  the  bones,  from 
tbe  foetal  skeleton  to  the  adult.  The  first  case 
contains  bones  without  their  earthy  parts ; the 
other  cases  present  entire  bones,  the  crania  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  trunk,  the  pelvis,  and  the  arti- 
cular system,  terminated  by  examples  of  exos- 
tosis, necrosis  and  anchylosis.  On  the  opposite 
side  are  foetal  specimens  including  several  lusus 
nalurce ; a complete  system  of  injected  prepara- 
tions showing  the  courses  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
executed  with  a minuteness  and  delicacy  which 
reflects  the  highest  honour  ou  the  French  ana- 
tomical school. ; several  preparations  of  the  various 
glandular  systems ; the  foetus  in  utero  in  spirits ; 
specimens  of  the  morbid  parts,  forming  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  ; and  preparations  of  the  parts  and 
fasciae  forming  the  various  herniae.  In  the  centre 
are  a great  number  of  calculi  and  calculous  con- 
cretions, biliary  and  vesical;  illustrations  of  the 
morbid  state  of  tbe  organ  of  vision,  such  as  cata- 
ract, amaurosis  ophthalmia,  etc.  ; injected  prepa- 
rations of  the  brain ; the  anastomosis  of  the  arterial 
system  round  the  joints;  the  course  and  termina- 
tion of  the  thoracic  duct  and  jugular  veins;  two 
fine  muscular  casts  of  the  Gladiator;  the  anatomy 
of  the  ear  in  all  its  minutim,  displaying  the  talent 
and  ingenuity  of  Cloquet  and  Breschet  in  a manner 
which  excites  the  admiration  of  the  medical  world 
and  the  casual  observer;  and  two  perfect  specimens 
of  the  absorbent  system  in  wax,  by  Pim  on.  The 
preparations  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  course  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  will  be  duly  appreciated  from  the  fine- 
ness and  expose  of  the  dissection.  This  gallery  is 
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terminated  by  several  cases  of  the  osseous  system  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes  and  reptiles,  showing  the 
gradation  from  the  lower  orders  in  the  scale  of 
animated  beings  to  the  human  race.  The  heads 
of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  skeletons  of 
several  ruminating  animals,  will  be  observed  on 
the  summit  of  the  side  cases ; also  an  Egyptian 
mummy  divested  of  its  envelopements. 

The  next  room  contains  instruments  of  ancient 
and  modern  surgery,  in  which  may  be  traced  the 
progressive  improvement  from  the  unwieldy  in- 
struments of  the  old  school  to  those  more  simple 
and  elegant  ones  employed  in  the  practice  of 
modern  surgery.  There  is  also  a fine  cast  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  this  room. 

The  third  room  contains  inimitable  wax  prepa- 
rations of  the  progress  and  fatal  results  of  various 
diseases  ; the  maxillary  simis,  the  stomach,  the 
pylorus,  the  hepatic  and  other  abdominal  viscera 
taken  from  extraordinary  cases;  diseases  of  the 
uterus  and  unusual  formations ; those  of  the  knee 
joints,  and  several  cutaneous  diseases,  as  elephan- 
tiasis, etc.  The  last  case  contains  a large  collection 
of  casts  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  and  large  blood 
vessels,  correctly  represented  internally  and  exter- 
nally. Various  diseases  of  the  valves  and  mal- 
conformations  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  unusual 
origins  of  its  larger  arteries,  are  admirably  de- 
lineated in  wax,  by  Cloquet,  Laumonier,  and 
Pinson. 

The  centre  of  the  room  is  occupied  with  some 
admirable  wrax  figures  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain, 
face,  neck  and  ear;  the  lacteal  and  glandular  sys- 

m of  the  mesentery,  and  other  preparations  of  the 
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origin  and  connection  of  the  sympathetic  and  car- 
diac nerves,  as  well  as  the  external  absorbents  of 
the  lower  extremities  and  groin;  abortions;  several 
casts  of  hermaphrodites;  several  acephalous  in- 
fants; a spotted  foetal  negro;  and  a cast  of  the 
dwarf  named  Bebe,  of  his  natural  size,  contained 
in  a glass-case,  with  the  following  inscription : 

“ 'Nicolas  Ferry,  nain,  recueilli  et  eleve'  sous  le  nom 
de  Bebe,  h la  cour  du  roi  Stanislas,  qui  en  fit  un  de  ses 
amuseraens.  Ce  nain  est  ici  repre'scnle'  d’apres  un-  de 
ses  portraits,  revdtud’habillemens  tous  tire's  dc  sa  garde- 
robe  qu'il  a lui-mdme  porte's,  ct  un  peu  dc  temps  avail t 
sa  mort. 

“ II  naquil  dans  les  Vosges,  et  inourut  le  g juin,  1764, 
&ge  d’environ  vingt-cinq  ans.  A sa  naissance  il  pesait 
douze  onces  ; un  sabot  lui  servit  de  premier  berceau. 

“ Voyez  la  description  plus  e'tendue,  et  son  epitaphe 
rapportees,  dans  le  Supplement  de  V Encyclopedic,  vol. 
iv,  pages  5 et  6.” 

Here  there  is  also  the  body  of  a prelate  disin- 
terred during  the  wars  of  Poland,  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  four  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 
It  is  petrified,  and  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that 
having  been  interred  in  his  robes,  the  colour  of 
his  velvet  cap  may  be  distinguished. 

The  fourth  room  is  surrounded  by  glass-cases  con- 
taining various  specimens  of  drugs  used  in  medicine. 

The  fifth  room  contains  instruments  for  optical 
and  physical  experiments,  to  which  the  public  are 
not  admitted  without  an  order  from  the  director 
or  a medical  professor.  The  other  parts  of  the 
building  contain  rooms  for  demonstration,  apart- 
ments for  the  superintendents,  a council  chamber 
and  a well  selected  and  extensive  library. 
part  1.  44 
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The  council  chamber  is  adorned  wilh  a picture 
by  Girodet,  representing  Hippocrates  refusing  the 
presents  offered  to  him  by  the  enemies  of  his 
country  j and  several  busts  of  the  most  eminent 
French  anatomists  and  surgeons.  The  library  is 
a spacious  apartment  with  a bust  of  Hippocrates 
in  the  centre. 

Attached  to  the  School  of  Medicine  are  several 
dissecting  rooms  in  different  parts  of  Paris.  The 
principal  are  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  the  Hopital 
de  la  Charite,  and  the  Hopital  de  la  Perfection. 

The  Ecole  de  Clinique  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine occupies  a building  in  the  rue  des  Saints 
Peres,  near  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite,  the  portico 
of  which,  by  Antoine,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Hippocrates.  Few 
persons  are  allowed  to  enter  this  school  except 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  students. 

By  a royal  ordinance,  dated  November  21st, 
1822,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  suppressed,  in 
consequence  of  a disturbance  which  took  place 
three  days  before,  during  the  delivery  of  the  lec- 
tures. The  ordinance  set  forth,  that  several  similar 
disturbances  which  had  occurred,  proved  the  exis- 
tence of  a radical  defect  in  the  organisation  of 
the  faculty,  and  that  the  Minister  cf  the  Interior 
was  charged  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  a new  sys- 
tem of  organisation. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1823,  the  king  signed 
an  ordinance  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Medicine.  It  is  now  composed  of  twenty- 
three  professors,  eleven  honorary  professors,  and 
twenty-four  associates.  The  lectures  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  1.  Anatomy  j 2.  Phy- 
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siology  ; 3.  Medical  Chemistry ; 4*  Medico-physics; 
5.  Medical  Natural  History ; 6.  Pharmacology ; 
7.  Hygieine  ; 8.  Surgical  Pathology  ( two  profes- 
sors ) ; 9.  Medical  Pathology  (two  professors); 

10.  Operations  and  dressings  for  wounds,  etc. ; 

11.  Therapeutic  and  Materia  Medica;  12.  Legal 
Medicine;  i3.  Midwifery,  and  diseases  of  women 
and  infants;  i4-  Clinical  Medicine  (four  profes- 
sors); i5.  Clinical  surgery  (three  professors); 
16.  Clinical  Midwifery.  The  lectures  are  delivered 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  Cabinet  of  Anatomy  and  the  library  are 
open  to  the  public  daily,  from  ten  o’clock  till  two. 


Faculte  des  Sciences. 

This  learned  society  is  established  in  the  ancient 
buildings  of^the  Sorbonne.  Its  professors  lecture 
on  the  higher  branches  of  Algebra,  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Mechanics,  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 


FacultS  des  Lettres. 

In  this  faculty  there  are  twelve  professors,  who 
deliver  lectures  on  Greek  literature,  on  Latin  and 
French  eloquence  and  poetry,  on  the  history  of 
letters,  on  philosophy  and  its  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  on  geography,  and  on  ancient  and 
modern  history.  This  faculty  likewise  occupies 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGES. 

There  are  at  present  in  Paris  five  royal  colleges, 
between  the  pupils  of  which,  and  the  royal  college 
of  V ersailles,  there  is  a general  competition  for 
prizes  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year.  To  this 
effect  eight  or  ten  pupils  of  each  class  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  are  selected,  and  the 
adjudication  of  the  prizes  is  conducted  with  great 
pomp  at  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  corps  unioersitaire.  Three  of  these  col- 
leges, viz.  those  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Henri  IV,  and  of 
St.  Louis,  admit  boarders  and  day-scholars.  The 
two  others,  namely,  the  College  de  Bourbon,  and 
that  of  Charlemagne,  receive  day-scholars  only. 
The  terms  for  board  are  looofr.  a year.  Each  pupil 
pays  for  education,  annually,  io4fr.,  of  which 
the  half  is  always  paid  in  advance.  The  royal 
colleges  are  each  governed  by  a proviseur , to  whom 
is  joined  a censeur  des  etudes,  a chaplain  and  a 
steward.  The  pupils  of  the  institutions  and  pen- 
sions are  obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the 
royal  colleges.  The  course  of  education  com- 
prises the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  English  and  Ger- 
man languages  j natural  and  moral  philosophj', 
belles-lettres,  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  his- 
tory,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  etc.  The 
masters  of  institutions  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
only  1 5 fr.  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  sent  by 
them  to  a royal  college,  but  they  are  required  to 
pay  an  annual  fee  to  the  college.  When  the 
classes  are  very  numerous  they  are  formed  into 
two  divisions.  To  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand 
is  annexed  a school  of  the  oriental  languages. 
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In  the  departments,  there  are  royal  colleges  in 
all  great  towns.  In  small  towns  the  colleges  are 
called  colleges  communaux ; these  are  private  esta- 
blishments aided  by  the  commune  and  subject  to 
the  surveillance  of  the  authorities.  The  royal 
colleges  of  Paris  deserve  a visit  from  the  intelli- 
gent traveller. 


College  Royal  de  Louis  le  Grand , 

JVo.  ia3,  rue  St.  Jacques. 

This  was  formerly  the  College  de  Clermont,  and 
occupied  by  Jesuits.  It  was  founded  by  Guil- 
laume Duprat,  bishop  of  Clermont.  The  first  stone 
of  the  chapel  was  laid  by  Henry  III,  in  i58a.  The 
Jesuits  being  expelled  from  France  in  i5y4,  the 
college  was  abandoned,  and  when  recalled  in  1604, 
they  were  forbidden  to  reopen  it,  or  to  give  in- 
struction. It  was  not  till  1618,  that  they  obtained 
this  indulgence,  when,  delivered  from  all  restric- 
tions, they  determined  to  rebuild  their  college. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  first  of  August, 
1628,  and  it  was  erected  after  the  designs  of  Au- 
gustin Guillain. 

Louis  XIV,  who  always  had  Jesuits  for  confes- 
sors, was  a great  benefactor  to  this  college,  which 
induced  its  members  to  give  it  the  name  of  the 
king,  instead  of  that  of  the  founder.  At  its  erec- 
tion, the  following  inscription  was  placed  over 
the  portal : 

Collegium  clahomohtanum  societatis  Jesu. 

In  1674,  Louis  XIV  being  present  at  a tragedy 
performed  by  the  pupils,  said  to  a nobleman  who 
had  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  represen- 
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tation:  Faut-il  s'en  etonner?  CJest  mon  college. 
After  the  monarch’s  departure,  the  ancient  in- 
scription was  removed,  and  during  the  night  work- 
men were  employed  in  engraving  upon  a tablet  of 
black  marble  these  words,  in  golden  letters — 

Collegium  Lunovici  Magjit. 

The  next  day  the  new  inscription  was  put  up,  and 
the  college  bore  the  name  of  Louis  le  Grand  till 
the  revolution.  The  Jesuits,  suppressed  and  ba- 
nished in  176a,  being  driven  for  the  second  time 
from  France  in  1760,  the  members  of  the  college 
de  Lisieux  removed  into  this  building.  In  1792, 
this  college,  organized  under  a new  form,  received 
the  name  of  College  de  VBgalite ; in  1800,  that 
of  Prytanee  ; in  i8o4»  that  °f  Lycee  Imperial ; and 
in  1814,  it  resumed  its  former  name  of  College  de 
Louis  le  Grand. 


College  Royal  de  Henry'  I Tr. 

This  college  is  established  in  part  of  the  church 
and  other  buildings  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve. 


College  Royal  de  St.  Louis , 

Hue  de  la  Ilarpe. 

This  college  was  begun  in  i S 1 4*  and  opened  on 
the  ?5d  of  October,  1820.  It  stands  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  college  d'llarcourt,  of  which 
some  part  of  the  buildings  was  preserved.  The 
entrance  is  of  a grand  and  noble  character.  The 
court  is  spacious,  and  at  the  bottom  is  the  chapel. 
On  the  right  rises  a line  pile  of  building  four  stories 
high,  having  a gallery  at  the  ground-Hoor. 
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College.  Royal  de  Bourbon  r 
JYo.  5,  rue  Neuve  St.  Croix. 

The  buildings  in  which  this  college  is  established 
were  erected  in  1781,  after  the  designs  of  Brong- 
niart,  for  a convent  of  Capucins.  In  1800,  the 
same  architect  was  charged  to  convert  it  into  a 
college,  to  be  called  Lycee  Bonaparte,  a name 
which  it  bore  till  the  restoration,  when  it  assumed 
that  of  College  de  Bourbon.  The  front  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  feet  in  length  by  forty-two  in 
elevation.  It  presents  two  pavilions  at  the  extre- 
mities, and  has  no  openings  except  three  doors. 
That  in  the  centre  is  adorned  with  columns,  and 
gives  access  to  a vestibule  leading  to  the  court. 
The  pavilions  are  surmounted  by  pediments  and 
attics.  The  front  is  likewise  ornamented  by  eight 
niches  for  statues,  and  two  recesses  for  bas-reliefs, 
those  which  were  placed  there  having  been  re- 
moved. On  each  side  is  a large  basin,  into  which 
water  flows  through  three  lions’  heads  in  bronze. 
The  court  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of  building, 
of  which  the  church  of  St.  Louis  forms  one.  At 
the  ground-floor  a peristyle,  composed  of  Doric 
columns,  extends  round  the  court,  and  forms  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  terrace  at  the  first  story. 


College  Royal  de  Charlemagne , 

JVo.  120,  rue  Saint  Antoine. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  were  originally 
occupied  by  Jesuits,  who,  at  their  suppression, 
were  succeeded  bv  a community  of  Genolevans. 
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INSTITUTIONS  AND  PENSIONS.  ’ 

These  establishments  correspond  to  academies 
and  boarding-schools  in  England,  but  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  number  of  them  in  Paris  is  about 
one  hundred.  The  two  most  celebrated  of  these 
institutions,  called  colleges  de  plein  exercice , are 
considered  nearly  upon  the  same  footing  as  royal 
colleges  and  enjoy  some  of  their  advantages.  The 
one  is  the  Institution  de  St.  Barbe , No.  7,  rue  de 
Reims,  and  the  other  is  the  College  Stanislas,  rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  The  former  contains 
about  five  hundred  pupils.  The  terms  for  board 
and  education  are  65o  fr.  a year,  under  ten  years 
of  age;  760  fr.  from  ten  to  twelve;  «and  870  fr. 
upwards  of  twelve.  Pupils  are  admitted  from 
seven  years  of  age  to  fourteen.  Day-scholars  are 
also  received.  Each  boarder  finds  his  own  bed 
and  various  other  articles;  pays  5o  fr.  a year 
for  washing ; 4°  fr-  for  medical  attendance ; and 
60  fr.  for  stationary.  The  course  of  education 
begins  with  the  elements  and  continues  till  the 
pupil  is  prepared  for  admission  into  the  Poly- 
technic school.  » 


PETITES  ECO  EES,  OR  ECOLES  PRIMA1RES. 

The  name  of  these  schools  sufficiently  indicates 
• } ; their  object.  They  form  the  fourth  class  under 

the  direction  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  are  very  numerous. 
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College  Royal  de  France , 

JYo.  I,  Place  Cambrai. 

The  College  Royal  de  France  was  founded,  in 
15*29,  by  Francis  I,  at  the  solicitation  of  Guillaume 
Parvi,  his  preacher,  and  the  celebrated  Guillaume 
Budee.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  state  of  letters  in  France  before  the  establish- 
ment of  this  college.  The  Greek  language  was 
not  taught  in  Paris,  and  the  professors  had  little 
or  no  acquaintance  with  the  best  writings  of  an- 
tiquity. The  Latin  taught  was  rude  and  barba- 
rous ; the  philosophy  had  neither  solidity  nor 
clearness.  Frivolous  and  useless  questions  were 
agitated,  and  the  debates,  although  very  animated, 
turned  altogether  upon  puerile  subjects  or  words. 
Francis  I not  having  erected  an  edifice  for  his  new 
college,  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  College 
de  Cambrai.  At  first  only  two  professorships 
were  founded,  one  for  the  Greek  and  another  for 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  In  proportion  as  learned 
men  accepted  invitations  to  become  professors 
new  chairs  were  established.  Their  number,  in 
a short  time,  amounted  to  twelve,  viz.  four  for 
languages,  two  for  mathematics,  two  for  philoso- 
phy, two  for  oratory,  and  two  for  medicine. 
Charles  IX  founded  a professorship  of  surgery, 
and  Henry  IV  established  one  of  botany  and 
anatomy.  Henry  II  founded  a chair  of  philoso- 
phy, which  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  celebrated 
and  unfortunate  Ramus,  who,  in  i568,  established 
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a chair  of  mathematics  here  at  his  own  expense. 
The  first  chair  of  Arabic  was  established  in  1687, 
by  Henry  III.  Louis  XIII  founded  a second  chair 
of  Arabic,  and  one  of  canon  law  j and  Louis  XIV 
a second  chair,  of  canon  law,  and  a chair  of  the 
Syriac  language.  Louis  XVIII  created  a chair  of 
the  Tartar-Mantchou,  and  Chinese  languages,  and 
one  of  the  Sanscrit. 

Previous  to  the  civil  wars  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  four  or  five  hundred  students 
regularly  attended  the  lectures  at  this  college } but 
the  wars  and  contagious  disorders  caused  the 
schools  to  be  deserted.  The  professors  fled  as  well 
as  their  pupils,  because,  from  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  finances,  their  salaries  were  no  longer  paid. 
At  their  solicitation,  Henry  IV  made  arrangements 
for  their  regular  payment,  and  formed  the  project 
of  erecting  a new  college.  The  colleges  of  Tre- 
guier,  of  Leon  and  Cambrai,  were  pulled  down  to 
afford  a site  for  the  new  structure ; but  the  king’s 
death  suspended  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention. 
However*  Louis  XIII,  his  son,  laid  the  first  stone 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1G10.  When  the  college 
was  partly  built  the  works  were  suspended,  and 
were  not  resumed  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1 774»  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  by  the 
duke  de  la  Vrilli^re,  and  about  four  years  after 
this  edifice,  built  after  the  designs  of  Chalgrin,  was 
completed.  It  consists  of  a spacious  court  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  buildings.  An  arch 
crowned  by  a pediment  adornqd  with  sculpture, 
is  the  only  decoration  of  the  entrance.  In  the 
building  facing  the  entrance  is  a large  hall,  in 
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which  the  public  disputations  are  held.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  an  allegorical  painting, 
by  Tarraval.  The  lateral  buildings  contain,  on 
the  ground-floor,  the  lecture-rooms,  and,  in  the 
upper  stories,  the  apartments  of  the  professors. 
The  lecture-rooms  are  small,  dark,  and  incon- 
venient. The  number  of  professors  in  this  college 
is  twenty- one,  and  their  courses  of  lectures,  -which 
are  public  and  gratuitous,  are  as  follows  : — i.  As- 
tronomy; 2.  Mathematics;  3.  General  and  Mathe- 
matical Philosophy ; 4-  Experimental  Philosophy ; 
5.  Medicine;  6.  Anatomy;  7.  Chemistry;  8.  Natu- 
ral History;  9.  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations; 
10.  History  and  Moral  Philosophy;  n,  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  Languages;  12.  The  Arabic 
Tongue;  i3.  The  Turkish  Language;  14.  The 
Persian  Language  ; i5.  The  Chinese,  and  Tartar- 
mantchou  Languages  and  Literature  ; 16.  Sans- 
crit Language  and  Literature ; 1 7.  Greek  Language 
and  Literature;  18.  Greek  Language  and  Phi- 
losophy; 19.  Latin  Oratory;  20.  Latin  Poetry; 
21.  French  Literature.  Many  distinguished  per- 
sonages attend  these  lectures;  no  examinations 
take  place,  nor  are  prizes  adjudged.  The  lectures 
are  principally  useful  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  perfecting  their  education  after  the  years  usually 
devoted  to  study. 


Ecole  Royale  Poly  technique. 

Hue  Descartes. 

A decree  of  the  National  Convention,  dated 
21  Yentose,  an  It  (March  11,  1 7q4)»  created  a 
Commission  des  Travaux  Publics , and  an  Hcole 
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Centrale,  the  latter  of  which,  by  a decree  of  the 
i5th  Fructidor,  an  III  (September  ist,  1795),  took 
the  name  of  ticole  Poly  technique.  The  object  of 
this  most  useful  and  justly  celebrated  institution 
is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  chemical  sciences,  and  likewise  to 
form  pupils  for  all  the  different  schools  of  engi- 
neering, military,  civil  and  naval,  and  for  the 
artillery,  and  military  geography,  into  which  per- 
sons cannot  be  admitted  without  having  studied 
in  the  Polytechnic  School.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  the  Polytechnic  School  under- 
went various  modifications}  and  by  an  ordin- 
ancc  of  Louis  XVIII,  dated  September  4th,  1816, 
it  was  completely  reorganized,  and  placed  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  duke  ol  Angouleme. 
A great  number  of  excellent  officers,  engineers, 
and  scientific  men  have  been  trained  in  this  school. 
Pupils  are  admitted  from  the  age  ol  sixteen  to 
twenty.  Every  year  candidates  for  admission 
undergo  an  examination  in  Paris  and  in  the  de- 
partments.. The  terms  are  1000  francs  a ycar, 
besides  1000  francs  upon  entering  for  furnishing 
a bed,  etc.  The  king  has  founded  twenty-four 
scholarships,  of  which  eight  are  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  twelve  ol  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  four  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies.  The  affairs  of  the  school 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  a council  ol ^in- 
struction, and  a council  of  administration.  Ihe 
period  allowed  for  study  is  two  years,  to  which 
in  certain  cases  a third  year  is  added.  Strangcis 
cannot  visit  this  school  without  permission  oi  the 
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Ecole  Roy  ale  des  Pouts  et  Chaussees , 

Hotel  Carnaualel,  No.  27,  rue  Culture  St.  Catherine. 

The  origin  of  this  school  goes  back  to  the  year 
17^7 , but  it  assumed  no  importance  till  1784* 
The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  afford  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  projecting  and  constructing 
works  relative  to  roads,  canals,  bridges,  ports, 
and  public  buildings  dependent  on  them.  The 
school  possesses  a rich  collection  of  plans,  maps, 
and  models,  relative  to  these  operations.  During 
the  revolution,  the  number  of  pupils  was  thirty- 
six;  it  is  now  augmented  to  eighty,  all  of  whom 
are  taken  from  the  Polytechnic  School.  The 
government  of  the  establishment  is  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Director-general 
des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  et  des  Mines.  It  is  im- 
possible to  visit  this  institution  without  a special 
order  from  the  Directeur,  No.  19,  Place  Venddrae. 


Ecole  Roy  ale  des  Mines , 

No.  34,  rue  d'Enfer. 

The  project  of  this  institution  was  formed  by 
the  Cardinal  de  Fleuri,  and  put  in  execution  in 
1783.  It  consists  of  a Conseil  des  Mines,  who  di- 
rect all  subjects  connected  with  mines,  coal-pits, 
quarries,  iron- works,  salt-pits,  etc.,  and  who  have 
under  their  direction  engineers  and  practical 
schools.  The  number  of  boarders  is  fixed  at 
nine,  but  there  are  also  nine  day-scholars,  who 
receive  instruction  gratis.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Director-general  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees  et  des  Mines  are  the  governors  of  this 
PART  I.  45 
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establishment.  Attached  to  the  school  is  a cabi- 
net of  mineralogy,  but  which  is  very  defective 
when  it  is  considered  what  means  are  possessed 
by  the  establishment  of  rendering  it  more  exten- 
sive and  perfect.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
i.  The  mineral  productions  of  France,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  departments}  i.  A general 
collection  of  rocks.  The  Cabinet  is  open  to  the 
public  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  from  ten  to 
three  in  summer,  and  from  eleven  to  three  in 
winter.  Strangers  and  studious  persons  may  enter 
every  day. 

In  the  winter  there  is  a public  course  of  geo- 
logical and  mineralogical  lectures. 


Jicole  Speciale  des  Langucs  Orientates 
Viv  antes. 

No.  i a,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs. 

^he  Persian  and  Malay  are  taught  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  nine  o’clock.  Arabic, 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Vulgar  Arabic,  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays,  at  noon.  Turkish  the  same 
days,  at  nine.  Armenian,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  at  half  past  two.  Modern  Greek, 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  at  half-past  two. 


Ecole  des  Chartres , 

At  the  Ribliollieque  Roy  ale,  rue  Richelieu. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  Louis  XVIII, 
for  encouraging  the  study  of  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts contained  in  the  different  libraries,  and  the 
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depdts  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  To  this 
end  the  keepers  of  the  records  and  the  king's 
librarians  receive  an  addition  to  their  salary  to 
teach  young  men  (who  are  nominated  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior)  paleography,  or  to  under- 
stand and  decipher  ancient  charters.  Each  pupil 
receives  for  his  labour  an  allowance  of  Coo  francs 
a year. 

i'cole  Roy  ale  et  Speciale  des  Beaux 

Arts , 

Rue  des  Petits  Augustins. 

This  school,  for  teaching  the  art  of  design,  is 
composed  of  the  corps  Ertseignans  of  the  A cade- 
mie  des  Beaux  Arts.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  other  of 
architecture.  In  the  first  division,  medals  are  dis- 
tributed every  quarter  to  those  who  make  the 
best  drawing  from  the  naked  model.  Once  a year 
two  other  prizes  are  distributed ; one  of  i oo  francs, 
founded  by  Count  Caylus,  for  the  best  head  as  to 
expression;  the  second,  of  5oo  francs,  for  the  best 
head  of  the  natural  size,  from  the  living  model. 
In  the«second  division,  there  are  four  professors 
who  teach  every  branch  of  the  art  of  building. 
The  professor  of  the  history  and  theory  of  the 
art  delivers  public  lectures  two  or  three  times  a 
week;  and  every  month  he  proposes  two  subjects 
for  competition ; the  best  production  obtains  a 
medal;  of  the  second  honourable  mention  is 
made.  The  professor  of  mathematics  applied  to 
architecture  also  proposes  a subject  for  compe- 
tition, the  prize  for  which  is  a medal.  The  pro- 
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lessor  of  perspective  delivers  lectures  every  year, 
which  are  common  to  both  sections  of  the  school, 
as  are  the  subjects  which  he  proposes  for  prize 
medals,  besides  these  prizes,  there  is  the  depart- 
mental prize,  which  is  given  every  year,  with- 
out competition,  to  the  pupil  who  has  been  most 
successful  in  the  competitions  of  the  three  or  four 
preceding  years.  The  Academie  Royale  des  Beaux 
Arts  proposes  an  annual  prize,  to  which  no  candi- 
dates are  admitted  but  those  who  have  gained 
medals.  It  selects  eight  of  the  best  compositions, 
the  artists  of  which  are  allowed  to  develope,  on 
a large  scale,  all  their  parts.  The  pupil  who 
gains  the  prize  is  sent  to  Rome,  for  four  years, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  This  prize  is 
adjudged  in  October,  previous  to  which  the  works 
of  the  candidates  in  painting,  sculpture,  design 
and  engraving,  are  exhibited  to  the  public.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Academie  in  which  the  prize 
is  adjudged,  the  cantata  is  executed  which  has  ob- 
tained the  prize  in  the  section  of  music.  By  an 
ordinance  of  December  i8lh,  1816,  the  buildings 
of  the  Musee  des  Monumens  Franpais  (formerly 
the  convent  des  Petits  Augustins)  were  granted 
to  this  school,  and  in  1820,  a new  edifice,  after 
the  designs  of  Debret,  to  be  called  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts,  was  begun  in  the  garden  of  the  Museum. 
The  lectures  on  Architecture  arc  delivered  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  one  till  two,  and 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Those  on  Mathematics  are  delivered  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  twelve.  The  schools 
are  open  to  the  public  in  the  evening  from  live 
9 clock  till  seven. 
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Ecole  Roy  ale  Gratuite  de  Dessin, 

IV o.  5,  rue  de  P Ecole  de  Medecine. 

This  school,  established  in  the  ancient  amphi- 
theatre of  surgery,  was  founded  by  M.  Bachelicr, 
in  1767.  Its  object  is  to  afford  instruction  in 
drawing  to  such  artisans  of  Paris  as  intend  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  mechanical  professions.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  about  fifteen  hundred. 

They  are  taught,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
practical  geometry,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  stone- 
cutting, and  civil  architecture ; on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  and 
the  drawing  of  animals ; on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, the  drawing  of  ornaments  and  flowers.  To 
excite  emulation  among  them,  medals  are  distri- 
buted every  month,  and  prizes  every  year.  Over 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  pupils  are  em- 
ployed, is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Ertjdiare  aha  Pictor  sculptorve  Palestra 
Hjec  soli  pateant  ampuitheatra  Fabro. 

JVo  strangers  are  allowed  to  enter  this  school. 

r 

Ecole  Roy  ale  Speciale  et  Gratuite  de 
Dessin  pour  les  jeunes  Personnes, 

JVo.  7,  rue  de  Tnuraine , Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

This  school  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  in  order  to  instruct  young  women 
destined  for  the  arts  or  industrious  professions  in 
drawing  figures,  ornaments,  landscapes,  animals, 
and  flowers.  There  is  an  annual  distribution  of 
medals  and  other  prizes,  followed  by  a public 
exhibition  of  the  drawings  of  the  pupils. 

45. 
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JLcole  Roy  ale  de  Musique  el  de 
Declamation  3 

No.  IQ,  rue  ilu  Faubourg  Poissonniere. 

This  establishment  was  founded  by  letters  pa- 
tent, dated  January  3d,  1784,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Baron  de  Breteuil.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
afford  gratuitous  instruction  in  singing,  instru- 
mental music  and  declamation,  to  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  evince  talent  for  the  stage.  At 
the  revolution,  this  school  fell  into  decay,  but 
was  afterwards  restored  by  Napoleon,  under  the 
name  of  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  Upon  the  res- 
toration it  resumed  its  original  tide.  A great 
number  of  excellent  musicians  and  dramatic  per- 
formers have  been  trained  in  this  school.  In  the 
spring,  several  concerts  are  generally  given,  and, 
every  year  there  is  a public  distribution  of  prizes, 
followed  by  a concert,  in  which  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  prizes  take  part.  The  Minister 
of  the  King’s  Household  generally  presides  upon 
this  occasion. 

F.colc  de  Chanty 

Rue  de  y augirard. 

in  this  school,  children  of  both  sexes  are  taught 
to  sing  by  an  easy  method.  • The  public  exercises 
of  the  pupils,  which  take  place  occasionally,  are 
very  agreeable. 

Ecole  de  Pharmacic , 

No.  1 3,  rue  de  V Arbalcte. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  this  school,  which 
is  an  appendage  to  the  school  of  medicine,  arc 
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those  of  an  ancient  convent  called  Hopital  de 
TOursine.  About  the  year  i58o,  the  first  botanical 
garden  that  existed  in  France  was  formed  in  the 
grounds  of  this  convent,  by  M.  Houel,  who  took 
for  his  model  the  garden  of  Padua.  In  the  spring 
and  summer,  lectures  are  delivered  here  upon 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  bo- 
tauy.  Apothecaries  are  admitted  to  exercise  their 
profession  after  an  examination  in  this  school. 
The  botanical  garden  still  exists  and  is  open  every 
day,  except  Sunday,  from  April  till  September. 
Strangers  may  also  visit  the  school. 


iZcole  d’ Accouchement, 

Sec  page  466. 


Ecole  Speciale  de  Commerce , 

No.  rue  St.  Antoine. 

This  useful  school,  which  is  supported  by  the 
merchants  of  Paris,  admits  scholars  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  for  instruction  in  every  branch  of 
mercantile  business.  The  scholars  represent  com- 
mercial houses,  and  correspond  with  each  other, 
like  merchants;  they  make  purchases  according 
to  the  price  of  the  day,  and  the  samples  shown; 
go  to  the  Exchange  regularly,  settle  accounts, 
make  up  their  books,  and  balance  them. 

They  have  six  hours  recreation  daily. 


Ecole  Rojale  de  Mosa'ique , 

No.  lit,  rue  de  C Ecole  tie  Mcdecinc. 

The  scholars  arc  appointed  by  the  government, 
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and  taught  the  art  of  copying  pictures  in  Mosaic. 
There  is  a public  exhibition  of  their  productions 
every  Friday  and  Saturday,  from  twelve  till  two. 


TZcoles  (f Equitation  (Riding  Schools). 

The  most  celebrated  is  under  the  direction  of 
MM.  Franconi,  rue  du  faubourg  du  Temple. 
There  is  a second,  a royal  school,  No.  19,  rue  Cadet, 
faubourg  Montmartre.  Pupils  here  pay  1 4 francs 
entrance  money,  and  receive  sixteen  tickets,  for 
which  they  pay  3 francs  each.  These  tickets  are 
not  received  at  the  school  after  three  months  from 
the  time  of  their  delivery.  Ladies  pay  5 francs 
eagh  lesson.  There  is  a third  school  in  the  rue 
de  Fleurus,  near  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 


E coles  de  Natation  (Swimming-Schools), 

See  page  \ 26. 


Seminaire  de  St.  Sulpice, 

Place  St.  Sulpice. 

This  seminary  was  established  in  1641,  but  the 
members  of  it  were  distributed  in  various  private 
houses  till  i645,  when  its  founder,  the  Abbe  Ollier, 
purchased  for  them  a house  and  garden  close  to 
the  front  of  the  church,  the  view  of  which  it 
greatly  obscured.  In  179*2  the  seminary  was  sup- 
pressed, and  about  the  year  1800  the  old  build- 
ings were  pulled  down.  Two  years  after  the 
seminary  was  re-established  in  a house  which 
forms  the  angle  of  the  rue  de  Vaugirard  and  the 
rue  Potde  Fer.  The  first  stone  of  the  magnificent 
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structure  which  it  now  occupies  was  laid  Novem- 
ber 2 ist,  1820.  The  front  presents  a mass  of 
building,  three  stories  in  height,  flanked  with  two 
pavilions.  Its  total  length  is  two  hundred  feet.  The 
principal  entrance  is  formed  by  a detached  portico 
composed  of  three  arches  in  front  and  one  on 
each  side.  When  terminated  this  edifice  will  pre- 
sent four  fronts.  The  second,  towards  the  rue 
Pot  de  Fer,  is  already  finished.  The  architecture 
resembles  that  of  the  principal  front,  but  it  has 
no  portico.  The  court,  when  the  building  is 
finished,  will  be  truly  superb,  and  a spacious 
gallery  for  the  students  to  walk  in  bad  weather 
will  extend  round  it.  The  seminary  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Priests  de  St.  Sulpice,  and  has  a 
dependence  at  Issy.  The  two  houses  contain  three 
hundred  pupils.  Strangers  are  allowed  to  visit 
this  establishment,  upon  obtaining  permission  of 
Monsieur  le  Superieur  General. 


Seminaire  du  St.  Esprit , 

IVo.  2^,  rue  des  Posies. 

1 lie  pupils  of  this  seminary  are  only  forty  in 
number,  although  the  building  will  contain  one 
hundred.  They  are  destined  for  missions  to  the 
colonies,  and  consist  of  young  Frenchmen  or  Cre- 
oles who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical slate.  The  building  was  erected  in  1769 
for  a seminary  which  was  suppressed  in  1792.  It 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  except  a fine  bas- 
relief  above  the  pediment  of  the  church,  repre- 
senting a missionary  preaching.  Strangers  may 
visit  this  seminary  by  applying  to  the  Superieur . 
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Petit  Seminaire. 

This  seminary  forms  two  divisions.  One  is  es- 
tablished at  the  ancient  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnet,  and  the  other  at  No.  ao,  rue  du  Re- 
gard. Each  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  pupils. 

Seminaire  Anglais  * 

Rue  des  Postes. 

This  seminary  was  established  under  letters 
patent  granted  by  Louis  XIV  in  1 684»  which  au- 
thorised Catholics,  who  could  not  be  educated  for 
the  ministry  in  England,  to  live  in  ecclesiastical 
community.  Their  church  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  This  house  was  suppressed  in 
1792,  and  became  private  property. 

* Till  the  reign  of  George  111,  catholics  were  not  .al- 
lowed to  establish  colleges  or  seminaries  in  England.  On 
this  account  several  colleges  for  the  education  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  catholics  were  founded  in  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France.  These  were  suppressed  at  the 
revolution,  and  the  properly  belonging  to  them  was  se- 
questrated. The  laic  government  embodied  all  the  col- 
leges of  Paris  into  one  establishment,  nnder  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  llie  Interior,  and  gave  them  the  Irish 
Seminary,  rue  des  Irlandais.  Over  the  door  was  in- 
scribed, Chef-lieu  des  Colleges  Britanniques,  Upon 
the  restoration,  the  former  president  of  the  colleges,  and 
the  other  English  catholic  clergy,  claimed  their  property. 
During  the  revolution,  however,  several  catholic  colleges 
had  been  established  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
rendered  those  in  France  less  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  respective  claims  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  colleges  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  For  these. 
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Semina  ire  or  College  des  Ecossais , 

Rue  des  Rosses  St.  Kictor. 

This  seminary  was  at  first  situated  in  the  rue 
des  Amandicrs,  but  afterwards  it  was  established 
in  a new  building,  finished  in  i665,  in  the  rue 
des  Fosses  St.  Victor.  It  was  originally  founded 
by  David,  bishop  of  Murray,  in  Scotland,  in  i3a5  j 
and  again,  by  Janies  Beaton  or  de  Bethune,  .arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  in  i6o3.  These  facts  are  re- 
corded in  the  following  inscription,  engraved  on 
a tablet  of  black  marble  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college. 

D.  O.  M. 

Anno  Domini  M.CCC.XX.V,  regnante  in  GalliA  Carolo 
Pulchro,  ct  Roberto  de  Bruce,  regnante  in  ScotiA,  anti- 
qno  foedcrc  conjunctis  David  dc  MoraviA,  Episcopus 
Moravicnsis  in  ScotiA,  hoc  collegium  fundavit.  Anno 
Domini  M. DC. Ill,  Jacobus  de  Bethune,  Archiepiscopus 
Glasguiensis  in  ScotiA,  novam  fundationeni  instituit,  pro- 
posito  in  perpetuam  administrationcm  Vencrabiii  Palrc, 
Domino  Priore  Carlusia;  Parisiensis.  Anno  Domini 
M.DC.XXX.1X,  conjunctio  utriiisque  fuudationis  in 
tinum  ct  idem  collegium  ab  archicpiscopo  Parisiensi 
facta,  aucloriiate  rcgiA,  et  supremi  Sciialus  Parisiensis, 
snnetila  est.  U triusque  fundatoris  memoria:,  Piimarius, 
Procurator,  ct  alumni  hujus  collcgii  posucrunt. 

Rcquicscant  in  Pace. 

Above  this  inscription  are  engraved  the  ar- 
morial beat  ings  of  the  bishop  of  Murray,  and  of 

and  perhaps  oilier  reasons,  the  government  retains  the 
colleges  and  their  property  under  a kind  of  sequestration, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  administrator  of  the  property  is  an  Irish  catholic 
priest. 
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the  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  Those  of  the  first 
are : Azure,  a chevron , between  three  stars  sable. 
Those  of  the  second  are  quarterly  : ist  and  4th. 
Azure , afess,  between  three  lozenges  sable ; 2d  and 
3d.  Sable,  on  a chevron , a fish's  head  and  scales , 
or.  The  motto,  Ut  vincas,  ferandum.  The  coro- 
net, a fish,  with  the  bishop’s  mitre  above.  James 
de  Bethune  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  Catholic 
bishop  of  Scotland. 

The  college  was  rebuilt  by  Robert  Barclay  in 
i665.  The  chapel,  which  deserves  a visit  at  least 
from  the  British  traveller,  was  erected  in  1672.  It 
contains  some  objects  worthy  of  notice.  At  the 
revolution,  the  college  being  used  as  a prison,  the 
chapel  was  converted  into  a cabinet  d'aisance.  It 
is  now,  however,  completely  restored.  The  most 
remarkable  object  is  the  monument  of  the  uufortu- 
nate  James II,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  faithful 
friend,  and  the  constant  companion  of  his  exile, 
James  duke  of  Perth,  governor  of  his  son,  called 
James  III,  and  the  Old  Pretender.  On  the  top  of 
the  mouument  was  formerly  an  urn  of  bronze 
gilt,  containing  the  brain  of  the  king,  who  died 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  16th  of  September, 
1701.  This  monument,  in  black  and  white  marble, 
was  executed  by  Louis  Gamier,  in  1703.  The 
following  is  the  inscription: 

D.  O.  M. 

Memoriae  Augustissimi  Principis  Jacobi  II,  Magnae 
Britannia,  etc.  Regis. 

111c  partis  terrlac  niari  triumplm  clarin,  sed  constant! 
in  Deam  fide  clarior,  huic  regna,  opes,  et  omnia  vita 
floiemis  commoda  posiposuit.  Per  sutmmmi  scelus  h 
suft  sede  pulsus,  Absalonis  inipietalcm,  Achitophelis  per- 
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Sdiatn,  ct  acerba  Scmei  convicta  invictA  Icnitate  ct  pa- 
tienliA,  ipsis  inimicis  arnicas  supcravit.  Rebus  humanis 
major,  adversis  superior,  et  coelestis  gloriae  studio  i nflam- 
matus,  quod  regno  caruerit,  sibi  visas  bcatior,  miseram 
banc  vitam  felici,  regnum  tcrrcslre  coelesti  commutavit. 
Hsec  domus,  quam  pius  Princcps  labentem  sustinuit,  ct 
patrise  fovit,  cui  etiam  ingenii  sui  monimenta  omnia, 
scilicet  suA  maim  scripta  custodicnda  commisit,  cam  cor- 
poris ipsius  partem,  quA  maxime  animus  viget,  religiose 
servandam  suscepit. 

Vixit  annos  LX  VIII,  regnavit  XVI,  obiit  XVII  Kal. 
Octob.  An.  Sal.  Horn.  M.DCC.I. 

Jacobus,  Dux  de  Perth,  Praefectus  institution’!  Jacobi 
HI,  Mag.  Brit.  Regis,  hujus  domus  benefactor  matrens 
posuit. 

When  the  Irish  college  was  made  the  chef  lieu 
of  the  British  colleges,  this  monument  was  trans- 
ported there,  where  it  remained  some  years ; but 
it  is  now  restored  to  its  original  place  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Scotch  college.  Here  are  also  buried 
the  bowels  of  Louisa  Maria,  king  James  the  Se- 
cond’s daughter  $ and  the  heart  of  Mary  Gordon, 
duchess  of  Perth. 

Over  the  altar  is  a painting  of  the  Virgin,  and 
on  one  side  a Crucifixion  much  admired.  It 
possesses  several  other  pictures,  among  which  is 
one  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  ,,to  whom 
the  chapel  is  dedicated.  The  house  is  at  present 
let,  on  a long  lease,  to  Mr.  Mailhat,  master  of  a 
boarding  school,  who  allows  strangers  to  visit  it, 
but  iequires  them  to  conduct  themselves  with  the 
greatest  reserve  in  the  chapel. 

The  valuable  manuscripts  of  king  James  II, 
which,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  his 
part  f.  46 
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•monument,  were  confided  to  this  Seminary,  were 
unfortunately  lost  during  the  revolution. 


Seminaire  or  College  des  Irian  d ais 9 

No.  3,  rue  des  Irlandais. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  train  young 
Irishmen  for  ecclesiastical  functions  in  their  own 
country.  The  chapel,  built  after  the  designs  of 
Bellanger,  about  the  year  1780,  is  very  simple* 
it  being  merely  a large  room,  which  occupies  all  the 
ground  floor  of  one  of  the  wings.  Above  it  is  the 
library,  which  is  spacious  and  neat.  Over  the 
door  of  the  lecture-room  is  this  inscription:  Sic 
stude,  quasi  semper  victurus ; Sic  vive,  quasi  cilo 
moriturus. 


Ecoles  de  la  Charite. 

In  the  twelve  arrondissemens  of  Paris  there  are 
fifty  charity-schools,  in  which  six  thousand  five 
hundred  poor  children  are  educated.  The  num- 
ber of  each  sex  is  nearly  equal,  and  the  total  num- 
ber forms  nearly  a tenth  of  all  the  children  in 
Paris  between  the  age  of  five  and  twelve  years. 
The  boys’  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Frires  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne , a kind  of  derai- 
monks  who  dwell  two  or  three  together.  The 
girls’  schools  are  superintended  by  the  Sceurs  de  la 
Charite  and  other  nuns.  The  children  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  principles  of 
religion.  In  some  of  the  girls’  schools  there  are 
also  sewing  rooms.  Such  of  the  committees  of 
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charity  as  have  not  buildings  at  their  disposal  for 
ihe  gratuitous  schools,  send  the  poor  children  of 
their  quartiers  to  the  schools  established  in  them. 
Several  of-  the  charity-schools  are  founded  and 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 


Ecole  des  Savoyards. 

In  Paris  there  are  a great  number  of  natives 
of  Savoy,  principally  boys,  who  are  occupied  as 
porters,  shoeblacks  or  chimney-sweepers.  Many 
also  are  seen  in  the  streets  accompanied  by  a 
monkey  or  other  animal  which  they  teach  to  per- 
form feats,  in  order  to  excite  the  attention  and 
draw  forth  the  alms  of  the  public.  They  lodge  in 
the  faubourgs,  where  they  are  divided  into  cham- 
brees,  each  of  w’hich  consists  of  eight  or  ten  indi- 
viduals, subject  to  the  authority  of  a chief  or  old 
Savoyard,  who  discharges  the  functions  of  house- 
keeper and  guardian.  Each  has  his  place  marked 
out  in  the  capital,  to  which  he  repairs  in  the 
morning  pour  servir  le  public  / and  in  the  evening 
the  gains  of  the  day  are  deposited  in  a small  box 
called  tirelire , which  is  never  opened  till  it  con- 
tains a sum  sufficiently  considerable  to  be  usefully 
applied  to  the  wants  of  the  society.  The  lirst 
schools,  established  by  the  Abbe  dc  Pontbriant 
in  1^32 , were  confined  to  religious  instruction, 
but  so  great  was  their  success,  that  the  Savoyards 
were  afterwards  taught  to  read  and  write. 
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Societe  Roy  ale  Academique  des 
Sciences. 

The  object  of  this  association,  which  holds  its 
meetings  at  the  Salle  St.  Jean,  Hotel  de  Ville,  is 
to  advance  the  progress  of  human  knowledge.  It 
was  formed  in  1820,  and  has  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  for  a protector  and  perpetual  president. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  society  are  men  dis- 
tinguished by  their  talents ; but  their  labours  have 
not  realized  the  bcnelicial  results  anticipated.  The 
society  holds  a meeting  every  fortnight,  besides  a 
public  meeting  annually. 


Academic  Roy  ale  de  Medecine. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  there  was  an  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  and  another  of  Surgery.  The 
former  was  created  in  1776,  and  the  latter  in  1731. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  Institute  the  Medical 
Academy  was  annexed  to  the  class  of  the  sciences. 
By  an  ordinance  of  December  20th,  1820,  the 
Academy  was  restored.  The  object  of  its  insti- 
tution is  to  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  government 
relative  to  epidemic  diseases,  murrain,  the  pro- 
pagation of  vaccination,  legal  medicine,  the  exa- 
mination of  new  and  secret  remedies,  natural  or 
factitious  mineral  waters,  and  in  general  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  public  health.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections:  1.  Medicine ; a.  Sur- 
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gery;  3.  Pharmacy.  The  society  is  composed  of 
titular  members,  honorary  members  and  asso- 
ciates, who  are  elected  by  the  Academy,  subject 
to  the  king’s  approbation.  It  has  also  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  correspondents.  The  chief  physi- 
cian of  the  king  is  perpetual  president.  The 
meetings  of  the  Academy  are  held  at  No  8,  rue 
de  Poitiers. 

Societe  Pliilomatique, 

No.  6,  rue  (V Anjou,  faubourg  St.  Germain. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  society,  who  are 
fifty  in  number,  are  also  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  next  to  that  institution  it  is  the  most  scientific 
body  in  Paris.  It  is  divided  into  several  sections, 
and  its  attention  is  principally  directed  to  the 
natural  sciences.  A periodical  work,  entitled  Bul- 
letin de  la  Societe  Philomatique,  is  published  by 
the  Society. 

Societe  dHistoire  Naturelle , 

Rue  (V Anjou,  faubourg  St.  Germain . 

The  most  distinguished  men  in  France  in  the 
science  of  natural  history  are  members  of  this 


i Societe  Philo  technique , 

No.  17,  rue  des  Petits  Augustins. 

This  society,  which  was  founded  in  1795,  is 
composed  of  sixty  artists  and  scientific  and  lite- 
rary m<jn,  besides  honorary  members,  free  mem- 
bers and  correspondents.  Each  resident  member 
pays  4o  fr.  a year;  but  every  month  he  receives 
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a silver  counter  of  the  value  of  3 fr.  if  he  has  at- 
tended two  meetings  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  meetings  are  held  on  the  2d,  12th,  and  22d 
of  every  month,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
A public  half  yearly  meeting  is  held  in  the  spring 
and  the  autumn,  in  the  Salle  St.  Jean,  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille.  Papers  are  then  read,  and  musical 
compositions  performed ; and  sometimes  the  ar- 
tists of  the  society  exhibit  their  pictures,  designs 
and  sculptures.  Candidates  for  admission  as  re- 
sident members  or  correspondents  must  apply  by 
letter  to  the  president  or  perpetual  secretary,  and 
he  presented  by  two  members. 


Societe  Rojale  des  Antiquaires  de 
France 

No.  16,  rue  des  Petits  Augustins , 

This  society,  which  was  at  first  called  Academie 
Celtique,  has  published  some  very  interesting  me- 
moirs. In  1814,  Louis  XVIII  created  it  a royal 
society.  The  object  of  its  formation  is  to  inves- 
tigate and  throw  light  upon  national  and  foreign 
antiquities.  It  consists  of  resident  members,  and 
a great  number  of  correspondents  in  the  depart- 
ments and  foreign  countries.  Each  resident  mem- 
ber pays  annually  56  fr.,  for  which  he  receives  the 
Memoirs  printed  by  the  society.  The  correspon- 
dents merely  pay  for  their  diploma  of  admission. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  apply  by  letter  to 
the  president  or  vice-presidents,  and  be  presented 
by  two  members.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
are  held  on  the  9th,  19th,  and  29th  of  every 
month,  and  a public  meeting  is  sometimes  held. 
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Societe  de  Geograpliie , 

No.  12,  rue  Taranne. 

This  society  was  founded  in  1821,  and  consists 
of  subscribers  and  a committee  of  thirty  mem- 
bers. Its  object  is  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  geographical  science,  by  sending  travellers  to 
countries  little  known,  and  proposing  subjects 
for  prizes.  A bulletin  is  published  by  the  society. 
The  subscription  is  56  fr.  Every  subscriber  must 
be  presented  by  two  members  of  the  society. 


Societe  Asiatique, 

No.  13,  rue  Taranne. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  is  protector  of  this  society, 
which  was  founded  in  1822.  It  consists  of  sub- 
scribers of  36  fr..  a year,  and  a committee  who 
publish  a scientific  journal.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Asiatic 
languages. 

Societe  des  Amis  des  Arts. 

This  society  was  founded  before  the  revolution, 
but  was  subsequently  dissolved,  and  re-established 
in  1817.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the  art  of  en- 
graving, and  an  unlimited  number  of  subscribers 
are  admittted.  Each  subscriber  pays  100  fr.  per 
annum,  for  which  he  receives  a proof  plate  en- 
graving, or  two  others,  which  is  determined  by 
lot.  When  the  subscribers  arc  supplied  the  plate 
is  broken,  in  order  to  prevent  the  same  engravings 
being  sold  in  the  shops. 
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Societe  Linneenne. 

No.  46,  rue  des  St.  Peres. 

This  society,  whichdevotes  itselfto  botany, meets 
regularly  on  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  every 
month.  On  the  24th  of  May  it  celebrates,  by  a 
fete  champetre,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  holds  a public  meeting  on  the  28th  of 
December,  the  anniversary  of  Tournefort’s  death. 


Societe  Grammaticcile ■, 

No.  34,  rue  des  lions  Enfans. 

This  society  occupies  itself  with  ideology,  lexi- 
cography, and  every  thing  connected  with  gram- 
matical science.  Its  meetings  are  held  weekly. 


Societe  Pioyale  des  Bonnes  Lettres, 

No.  17,  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin. 

Party  spirit  gave  birth  to  this  society.  The 
members  are  of  the  party  called  ultras , who  aim 
to  promulgate  opinions  relative  to  monarchy  and 
Catholicism  which  the  liberals  do  not  allow.  Lite- 
rary lectures  are  delivered  in  the  winter  season  j 
but  they  have  always  a political  colouring. 


Athenee  des  Arts. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1792  for  the 
advancement  of  the  progress  of  Letters,  the  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Mechanical  Arts  5 and  holds  its  meet- 
' ings  in  the  Salle  St.  Jean,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Its  members  consist  of  artists,  literary  men  and 
even  artisans;  ladies  are  also  admitted.  Prizes  are 
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adjudged  for  useful  inventions  and  improvements 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Lectures  are  delivered, 
musical  compositions  are  executed,  and  every 
quarter  a concert  is  given.  The  society  likewise 
holds  an  annual  public  meeting. 


Athenee  Royal  de  Paris , 

JVo.  3,  rue  de  Valois. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1781,  by  the 
unfortunate  aeronaut  Pilatre  du  Rosiers,  under 
the  special  protection  of  Monsieur,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII,  and  took  the  title  of  Musee  de  Pilatre 
du  Rosiers.  Its  object  was  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  connected  with  commerce.  The 
death  of  its  founder  caused  the  Museum  to  lan- 
guish. Sometime  afterwards  it  was  re-organized 
under  the  name  of  Lycee ; and  it  was  here  that 
the  famous  Laharpe  delivered  those  lectures  which 
form  his  work  entitled  Lycee , or  Cours  de  Litte- 
rature  ancienne  et  moderne.  In  i8o3,  it  took  the 
title  of  Athenee  de  Paris.  Lectures  are  delivered 
here  annually  (commencing  on  the  i5th  of  No- 
vember), on  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  which  are  attended  by  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  The  annual  subscription  is  120  fr. 
for  gentlemen,  and  60  fr.  for  ladies  and  students. 
Shareholders  of  the  Athenee  are  perpetual  mem- 
bers. Subscribers  have  access  to  a well  selected 
library, 

Athenee  des  Dames , 

JVo.  a4.  Place  VendSme. 

The  Athenee  meets  three  times  a week.  The 
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evenings  are  devoted  to  literature,  rausie,  dancing, 
and  social  games.  Gentlemen  are  admitted. 

Societe  Royale  et  Centrale 
d’ A gri  culture. 

This  society,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  the 
library  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  established  by 
an  order  in  council,  dated  March  ist,  1761.  Its 
object  is  the  amelioration  of  the  different  branches 
of  rural  and  domestic  economy  in  France.  It  is 
composed  of  fifty  resident  members,  thirty  asso- 
ciates, and  twenty  foreign  associates.  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  a president  and  vice-president 
(chosen  annually  by  the  society),  and  a secretary 
and  treasurer  (appointed  for  life  by  the  king,  out 
of  a list  of  three  candidates  presented  to  him). 
This  society  corresponds  with  all  the  agricultural 
associations  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  is  its  pro- 
tector. It  meets  every  fortnight,  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Easter  holds  an  annual  public  meet- 
ing, under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  when  a report  of  its  proceedings  is  read 
and  prizes  are  distributed. 

Societe  pour  V Encouragement  de  V In- 
dustrie Nationale, 

No.  4a,  rue  du  Bac. 

A society  entitled  Societe  libre  d’ Emulation  pour 
l’ Encouragement  des  Metiers  et  Inventions  utiles, 
founded  in  1776,  was  dissolved  a few  years  before 
the  revolution.  The  want  of  such  an  institution 
being  much  felt,  it  was  re-established,  in  1802, 
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under  the  title  of  Societe  pour  F Encouragement  de 
rjndustrie  Nationale,  by  the  concurrence  of  a 
great  number  of  men  of  science,  magistrates,  pro- 
prietors, and  manufacturers.  Its  object  is  to  se- 
cond the  efforts  of  the  government  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  every  branch  of  French  industry. 
The  principal  means  it  employs  are — ist,  distri- 
butions of  prizes  and  medals  for  inventions  or 
improvements  in  the  useful  arts;  2d,  the  commu- 
nication of  models,  designs  or  descriptions  of 
new  inventions,  and  of  instructions  or  informa- 
tion for  manufacturers  or  agriculturists;  3d,  ex- 
periments and  essays  for  appreciating  the  new 
methods  announced  to  the  public ; pecuniary 
advances  to  artists  who  are  in  want  of  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  execute  machines  or  processes 
of  acknowledged  utility ; 5th,  the  publication  of 
a bulletin,  distributed  exclusively  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  containing  notices  of  discoveries 
relating  to  industry  made  in  France  or  in  foreign 
countries,  with  remarks  upon  them.  It  pos- 
sesses considerable  funds,  and  also  receives  aid 
from  the  government.  This  society  holds  a gene- 
ral meeting  twice  a year.  The  first  is  in  Februa- 
ry, when  a report  of  its  proceedings  is  read  and 
officers  arc  elected.  The  second  is  in  July,  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes  and  the  nomination  ol 
two  censors.  At  both  these  meetings  new  inven- 
tions and  articles  of  improved  manufacture  arc 
exhibited.  The  council  of  administration  assem- 
bles every  fortnight.  To  become  a member  of 
this  society  it  is  necessary  to  be  presented  by  a 
member,  and  to  pay  36  francs  a year. 
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Societe  de  la  Morale  Chretienne , 

Rue  Taranne. 

This  society  was  formed  in  1822.  One  of  its 
objects  is  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  publishes  a 
journal,  and  sometimes  proposes  prizes  connected 
with  its  objects.  The  members  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  20  fr. 

Societe  pour  V Instruction  Elementaire , 

No.  12,  rue  Taranne. 

This  society  was  established  in  i8i5,  for  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  elementary  schools  in 
France,  according  to  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. It  founds  elementary  schools,  encourages 
the  translation  of  books  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  corresponds  with  schoolmasters,  sub- 
scribers, and  similar  societies ; sells  its  publications 
at  cost  price,  and  publishes  a periodical  work  en- 
titled Journal  d’Education.  This  society  holds 
two  general  meetings  at  periods  that  are  not  fixed. 
A great  number  of  English  attend  these  meetings, 
and  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  society  that  ail  their  memoirs  are  translated 
into  English.  The  council  and  administration 
mcet*t!very  fortnight.  To  become  a member  of 
this  society,  it  is  necessary  to  be  introduced  by  a 
member,  and  to  subscribe  annually  20  francs,  for 
which  each  subscriber  can  place  three  children  in 
one  of  the  schools  supported  by  the  society. 
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Societe  Academique  des  Enfans 
d’ Apollon, 

No.  8,  rue  Mandar. 

This  society  meets  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
every  month,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting,  which 
is  devoted  to  music  and  poetry. 


Societe  Lyrique  des  Soupers  de  Momus. 

This  association  of  authors  meets  on  the  first 
Friday  of  every  month,  at  the  restaurant  called  la 
Grande  Taverne  de  Londres,  rue  de  Richelieu.  It 
consists  of  twenty  members,  each  of  whom  must 
present  at  the  monthly  supper  a song  or  piece  of 
poetry.  In  this  society  are  embodied  the  two  as- 
sociations called  les  Diners  du  Vaudeville  and  la 
Caveau  Moderns.  r 

Societe  Academique  d’Ecriture, 

No.  aa,  rue  Quincampoix. 

This  society  consists  of  persons  distinguished  for 
fine  penmanship. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS. 


LIBRARIES. 


Bibliotheque  du  Roi \9 

JYo.  58,  rue  de  Richelieu. 

From  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
France  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  few  books 
existing  in  the  kingdom  belonged  to  the  numerous 
convents  which  had  been  successively  established, 
and  were  confined  to  copies  of  the  Bible,  treatises 
of  the  fathers,  canons,  missals,  and  a few  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  St.  Louis  caused  copies  to  be 
made  of  all  the  conventual  manuscripts,  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  a room  attached  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle.  This  collection  of  books  the  king  be- 
queathed to  several  monasteries.  From  St.  Louis 
to  King  John,  we  have  no  historical  notice  of  any 
royal  library,  and  even  that  possessed  by  the  latter 
monarch  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  volumes. 
Charles  V,  his  successor,  who  patronized  litera- 
ture, caused  many  works  to  be  copied  and  others 
to  be  translated  ; with  these  and  some  books  that 
were  presented  to  him,  he  formed  a library  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  ten  volumes.  They  were 
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deposited  in  a tower  of  the  Louvre,  called  la  Tour 
de  la  Librairie , and  consisted  of  illuminated  mis- 
sals, and  other  religious  works,  accounts  of  mi- 
racles, lives  of  Saints,  and  treatises  upon  astrology, 
geomancy,  and  palmistry.  In  order  that  literary 
persons  might  at  all  times  enter  the  library,  a 
silver  lamp  was  constantly  burning.  This  collec- 
tion was  partly  scattered  and  carried  away  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The  remainder  disap- 
peared during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  purchased  it  for  1200  livres,  and  sent 
the  greater  part  to  England,  together  with  the 
archives  that  were  deposited  at  the  Louvre.  Most 
of  the  books  were  adorned  with  miniatures,  and 
had  costly  bindings,  with  gold  or  silver  clasps  and 
mountings.  Louis  XI  collected  the  books  scattered 
in  the  various  royal  palaces,  to  which  he  added 
several  other  collections.  Charles  VIII  and  Louis 
XII  augmented  the  royal  library,  and  the  latter 
transferred  it  to  the  Chateau  of  Blois.  At  that 
period  it  consisted  of  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety  volumes,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  nine  were  printed  volumes  and  the  others 
were  manuscripts.  Francis  I transferred  the  li- 
brary of  Blois  to  Fontainebleau  in  the  year  i544- 
This  monarch  added  greatly  to  the  royal  library. 
Henry  II  issued  an  ordinance  by  which  it  was 
decreed,  tlfat  a bound  copy  on  vellum  of  every 
book  printed  cum  privilegio  should  be  deposited 
at  the  royal  library.  During  the  persecutions  in 
the  following  reigns  the  library  was  augmented 
by  the  confiscation  of  many  private  collections ; 
hut  it  suffered  considerably  from  the  ligueurs , who 
carried  off  some  of  the  most  valuable  manuscripts. 
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Catherine  de  Medicis  bequeathed  to  the  royal 
library  a collection  of  medals  and  manuscripts 
which  she  had  brought  from  Florence.  In  the  year 
i5g4>  Henry  IV  ordered  the  library  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  and  placed 
in  the  College  de  Clermont,  which  was  left  unoc- 
cupied by'  the  Jesuits,  who  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  France.  That  Order  being  recalled 
in  i6o4,  their  college  was  restored,  and  the  king's 
library  was  transferred  to  a room  in  the  convent 
of  the  Cordeliers.  Under  Louis  XIII,  the  royal 
library  was  enriched  by  many  valuable  collec- 
tions, and  removed  from  the  convent  of  the  Cor- 
deliers to  a spacious  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe. 
It  then  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  volumes  in  manuscripts  and 
printed  books.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  administration  of  Colbert  and  Louvois, 
the  treasures  of  the  royal  library  were  augmented 
beyond  any  thing  previously  known.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  rendered  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  being  found 
much  too  small,  Louis  XIV  formed  the  desigu  of 
transferring  the  royal  library  to  the  Louvre ; but, 
in  1666,  Colbert  bought  two  houses  adjoining  his 
residence  in  the  rue  Vivienne,  to  which  the  books 
were  removed.  This  extensive  collection,  daily 
augmented  by  bequests,  presents,  purchases,  and 
tribute,  contained,  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV, 
in  1715,  more  than  seventy  thousand  volumes. 
Louvois  had  formed  the  determination  to  establish 
the  royal  library  in  the  Place  Vcnddme,  but  his 
death  defeated  the  project.  Under  the  regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  treasures  of  the  library 
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continuing  to  increase,  and  the  houses  in  the  rue 
Vivienne  being  found  very  inadequate  to  their 
object,  a resolution  was  formed  to  remove  them 
elsewhere.  In  the  rue  de  Richelieu  there  was  an 
immense  hotel  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  cardinal  Mazarin,  and  had  borne  his  name.  At 
the  cardinal’s  death  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one,  having  its  entrance  in  the  rue  Vivienne, 
was  called  Hotel  de  Mazarin,  and  the  other,  having 
its  entrance  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  was  called 
Hotel  de  Severs.  To  the  latter  hotel  the  royal 
library  was  transferred.  Its  stores  were  greatly 
augmented  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  at  whose 
death  the  number  of  printed  volumes  amounted 
to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  at  the  revolution, 
all  the  manuscripts  and  printed  volumes  contained 
in  them  were  transported  to  the  library,  which 
took  the  title  of  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  % The 
number  then  added  is  computed  at  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  Under  Napoleon,  it 
was  called  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  was  en- 
riched by  some  of  the  valuable  treasures  ol  the 
Vatican  and  other  libraries  of  Italy.  Upon  the  oc- 
cupation of  Paris  by  the  allied  armies,  in  i8i5,  the 
greater  part  of  these  were  restored,  and  the  library 
resumed  its  original  name.  An  annual  grant  is 
made  by  the  government  to  the  royal  library,  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  manuscripts,  engravings, 
and  antiquities. 

The  building  which  contains  this  splendid  col- 
lection is  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  Its  length 
is  five  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  its  breadth  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  front  is  a plain  wall 
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pierced  here  and  there  with  windows.  The  en- 
trance leads  into  a court,  three  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  ninety  in  breadth,  surrounded  wilh  piles 
of  building  which  are  uniform,  and  not  without 
dignity  and  elegance.  In  the  centre  ol  the  court 
is  a bronze  statue  of  Diana,  by  Houdon.  A hand- 
some staircase  to  the  right  leads  to  the  rooms 
which  form  the  library  of  printed  books,  and  the 
cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  The  books  are 
kept  in  cases  with  wire  grating,  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  open  except  the  persons  attached  to 
the  establishment. 

The  library  was  formerly  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, viz.  1 . Printed  books;  a.  Manuscripts; 
5.  Medals  and  Antiques;  4*  Engravings;  5.  Title 
Deeds  and  Genealogies.  The  sections  are  now  four, 
the  latter  having  been  suppressed  coring  the  re- 
solution, and  since  annexed  to  the  section  of 
manuscripts. 

The  printed  works  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the 
building,  which  has  thirty-three  windows  opening 
into  the  court.  The  number  of  volumes  is  said 
to  be  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand.  They 
are  arranged  in  five  divisions,  as  follows:  t.  Theo- 
logy; 2.  Jurisprudence;  3.  History;  4*  Philoso- 
phy ; 5.  Belles  Lettres.  These  divisions  are  sub- 
divided, and  the  works  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Tables,  with  inkstands,  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  rooms  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and 
writers,  who  must  furnish  themselves  with  paper 
and  pens.  No  conversation  is  permi-ted.  The 
easiest  way  to  procure  a book  is  to  write  its  title, 
and  hand  it  to  one  of  the  librarians.  The  tables 
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are  commonly  crowded  by  persons  of  all  classes 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  anti  frequently  by  ladies. 

In  a square  room,  called  le  Petit  Salon,  which 
contains  the  earliest  printed  works,  is  a bust  of 
Louis  XVlIf,  in  bronze,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  gallery  stands  the  French  Parnassus,  by 
Titon  du  Tillct,  a paltry  production  in  bronze, 
representing  an  abrupt  mountain,  on  which  are 
sixteen  figures,  including  Pegasus,  and  nearly  as 
many  genii  holding  medallions  ; other  medallions 
are  suspended  to  branches  of  laurel.  The  figures 
represent  the  poets  and  musicians  of  France,  with 
Louis  XIV  as  Apollo,  and  Mesdames  De  Lasuze^. 
Desoulhieres,  and  Scudery  as  the  Three  Graces. 
To  the  original  figures,  those  of  Rousseau,  Crebil- 
lon,  and  Voltaire  (the  latter  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
years),  have  since  been  added.  At  the  end  of  this 
gallery  is  a very  remarkable  representation  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Ghiseh  in  Egypt,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  done  on  an  exact  scale,  which 
is  marked  upon  the  plan.  The  whole  is  pow- 
dered with  dust  from  a stone  brought  by  Grobert 
from  the  pyramid  called  Cheops ; there  is  also  a 
fragment  of  the  pyramid,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : Pet  ram  ex  Pyramids  JBgyptiaca 
Cheops  nuncupald,  J.  Grobert  attulit,  A.  D.  1800. 
In  this  gallery  are  busts  of  Jerome  Bignon  ami 
J.  P.  Bignon,  successively  librarians.  It  also  con- 
tains a beautiful  basin  of  porphyry,  brought  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
used  at  the  baptism  ol  Clovis.  In  the  adjoining 
gallery  is  a representation,  upon  a new  plan,  ol 
the  system  of  the  universe,  executed  at  Milan, 
by  Ch.  Rouy,  who  presented  it  to  the  library; 
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and  at  the  extremity  is  a statue  of  Voltaire,  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  by  Houdon.  This  gallery  leads 
to  a room  exclusively  devoted  to  geographical 
works,  in  which  are  two  immense  globes,  begun 
at  Venice,  by  Pierre  Goronelli,  by  order  of  the 
cardinal  d’Estrees,  who  presented  them  to  Louis 
XIV,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  them.  They  are 
nearly  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-five  in 
circumference;  and  are  surrounded  by  two  brass 
circles,  by  Butterfield,  thirteen  feet  in  diameter, 
which  form  the  horizons  and  meridians.  On  the 
terrestrial  globe  the  water  is  blue,  and  the  land 
white;  cities  are  represented  in  red  and  gold,  and 
mountains  are  green  shaded  with  brown.  These 
globes  are  more  remarkable  for  their  size  than 
their  exactness,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  Europe,  except  one  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. An  inscription  on  the  celestial  sphere 
informs  us,  “that  all  the  planets  are  laid  down 
in  the  position  they  occupied  at  the  birth  of  Louis 
le  Grand:"  and  one  on  the  terrestrial  globe  asserts 
“ that  it  was  constructed  to  exhibit  the  countries 
which  that  great  monarch  might  have  subdued,  had 
not  his  moderation  prescribed  limits  to  his  valour.” 
The  ground-floor  is  filled  with  new  publications. 
These  rooms  are  not  open  to  the  public.  The 
greatest  typographical  curiosity  in  this  library, 
is  the  most  ancient  printed  book  with  a date;  it 
is  a Psalter,  printed  at  Metz,  in  1457,  by  Fust  and 
Schoffer.  The  Bible  called  Mazarin , also  in  this 
library,  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  i456, 
with  cut-metal  types. 

The  Manuscripts  are  deposited  in  six  rooms, 
and  consist  of  about  eighty  thousand  volumes,  in 
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Greek,  French,  Latin,  Oriental,  and  other  lan- 
guages, including  thirty  thousand  which  relate  to 
the  history  of  France.  The  catalogue  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts alone  fills  twenty-four  volumes,  besides 
ample  supplements  to  each.  This  section  of  the 
library  once  possessed  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script known,  viz.  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican  of 
the  fourth  century;  which  together  with  other 
valuable  manuscripts  from  the  Vatican  and  the 
library  of  St  Mark,  at  Venice,  were  restored  in 
i8i5.  After  passing  through  several  small  rooms, 
the  stranger  enters  a superb  gallery,  which  existed 
iu  the  time  of  cardinal  Mazarin.  Its  length  is  one 
hundred  and  Forty  feet,  and  its  breadth  twenty- 
two.  The  ceiling,  painted  in  fresco,  by  Roma- 
nelli,  in  i65i,  represents  various  subjects  of  fabu- 
lous history,  divided  into  compartments.  In  this 
gallery  are  preserved,  under  glass  cases,  the  most 
valuable  and  curious  manuscripts  of  the  whole 
collection.  Among  them  is  a Statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  on  waxen  tablets;  the  manu- 
scripts of  Galileo;  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  letters 
from  Henry  IV  to  Gabrielle  d’Estr^es;  the  prayer- 
book  of  Pope  Paul  III ; and  those  df  Anne  of 
Brittany,  Henry  III,  and  Louis  XIV,  all  beau- 
fully  written  on  vellum,  and  richly  illuminated; 
a line  collection  of  Missals  of  the  French  kings; 
the  manuscript  of  Telcmachus,  by  Fenclon;  Me- 
moirs of  Louis  XIV,  in  his  own  hand  ; the  manu- 
script of  Josephus,  etc.  etc.  The  most  ancient 
manuscripts  now  existing  in  this  collection,  are 
some  prayer  books  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
Among  the  foreign  manuscripts  are  some  Persian, 
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Indian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Siamese,  remarkable 
for  their  antiquity  and  beauty.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  are  the  genealogies,  which  occupy  about 
five  thousand  portfolios,  but  this  room  is  not  open 
to  the  public.  Among  the  specimens  of  autography 
the  following  are  entitled  to  notice  : 

Corneille. — The  letters  are  badly  formed,  and 
the  lines  are  at  irregular  distances,  but  the  writing 
is  easy  and  bold. 

Pirre  la  Chaise.—  The  letters  are  of  a fantastical 
and  ugly  form,  and  the  lines  incline  downwards. 

Scarron.— A small,  neat  hand  ; the  letters  re- 
gular and  well  joined,  and  the  lines  perfectly  hori- 
zontal. 

Bossuet. — A small,  irregular  hand  j the  letters 
very  far  apart,  and  lines  crooked. 

Boileau. — A small,  regular  hand ; the  letters  well 
joined,  and  the  lines  horizontal. 

Racine.—  A small,  regular  hand ; the  letters  well 
shaped,  and  the  lines  horizontal. 

Montesquieu. — The  letters  ill  shaped  and  indis- 
tinct; the  lines  ascending  and  many  erasures. 

Voltaire.  — A small,  neat  and  distinct  hand  ; the 
letters  well  joined,  and  lines  very  straight. 

Madame  de  Maintenon. — A hold  running  hand  ; 
the  letters  long  and  slanting,  but  not  well  joined; 
lines  horizontal.  Not  like  a woman’s  hand. 

Madame  de  la  V alliere. — An  unequal  hand  j the 
letters  large  and  ill  shaped ; some  slanting,  some 
vertical,  and  others  gothic,  and  the  lines  incline 
downwards. 

Francis  I. — Gothic  hand  ; letters  vertical;  lines 
horizontal  and  at  large  intervals. 

Henry  IF.—  Bold  running  hand ; letters  gothic. 
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slanting,  large  and  tolerably  well  joined  ; lines 
horizontal. 

Louis  XIV.— Bold  running  hand;  letters  large, 
irregular,  slanting,  and  too  close;  lines  inclining 
downwards.  Except  that  the  writing  is  smaller, 
it  has  a perfect  resemblance  to  that  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon. 

Turenne. — An  irregular  running  hand;  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  • 

The  Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques,  which  forms 
a distinguished  part  of  this  sumptuous  establish- 
ment, is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  principal 
gallery  ou  the  first  floor.  The  total  number  of 
medals  and  coins  is  computed  at  eighty  thousand. 
Among  them  are  some  which  are  extremely  scarce 
and  some  which  are  unique.  Of  the  former,  is 
one  of  Mark  Antony,  the  son,  in  gold.  Among 
the  latter,  is  a medal  of  Nero  ; one  of  Pescennius 
Niger;  a Greek  medallion,  in  silver,  of  the  same 
emperor;  a gold  medal  of  Uranius,  surnamed 
Antoninus  ; a satirical  medal  of  Gallien,  in  which 
he  is  represented  with  a woman’s  head-dress;  a 
gold  medallion,  three  inches  in  diameter,  repre- 
senting Justinian  ; another  of  Alexander  Tyrannus 
Africanus ; and  a third  of  the  emperor  Romulus. 
It  likewise  possesses  many  of  the  earliest  Roman 
coins  and  specimens  of  modem  medals.  The  an- 
tiquities are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  Among 
them,  is  the  superb  collection  of  the  Count  dq 
Caylus.  At  the  revolution,  all  the  antiquities  con- 
tained in  the  treasury  oftheSainle  Chapelle,  and  in 
that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  were  added  to  this 
cabinet.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  during 
the  disorders  and  pillage  of  the  revolution,  the 
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royal  library,  which  contained  so  much  metallic 
treasure,  was  constantly  respected.  In  the  cabi- 
net may  be  seen  many  curious  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, the  helmet  and  shield  of  Francis  I,  some  re- 
markable objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  king  Childe- 
bert,  the  iron  chair  of  king  Dagobert,  a famous 
cup  of  agate,  the  sword  of  the  Order  of  Malta, 
the  seal  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  shields  of  Hannibal 
and  Scipio,  and  some  antique  busts.  But  the 
most  precious  curiosities  in  the  collection  are,  the 
beautiful  antique  cameos  and  intaglios,  consisting 
of  engraved  seals  and  rings,  by  Greek  artists,  exe- 
cuted with  an  exquisite  finish  which  has  not  been 
equalled  in  modern  times.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  cabinet  is  a bust  of  the  Abb^  Barthelemy, 
formerly  keeper  of  the  medals.  On  the  ground- 
floor  a room  is  preparing  to  receive  some  ancient 
stone  monuments  (among  which  is  the  celebrated 
zodiac  of  Denderah),  as  well  as  some  mummies, 
papyrus,  and  other  antiquities.  A magnificent 
room  in  marble  is  also  constructing,  in  which  the 
Archaiological  lectures  will  be  delivered. 

The  Cabinet  of  Engravings  occupies  several 
rooms  of  the  entresol,  and  is  approached  by  a 
small  staircase  to  the  right,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
court.  It  was  founded  by  Colbert,  who,  in  1667, 
bought  the  Abbe  de  Marolles’  collection  of  plates, 
comprised  in  four  hundred  and  forty  volumes, 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  impressions.  To  this  acquisition  were 
afterwards  added  other  collections: — that  of  Gaig- 
nieres,  in  1711  $ of  Beringhen,  in  1731  } of  Marshal 
d’Uxelles,  in  >753$  ofBegon,  in  1770;  and  several 
others  less  considerable.  The  number  of  plates 
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at  present  composing  the  Cabinet  may  be  com- 
puted at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand,  con- 
tained in  five  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  or 
portfolios.  They  are  classed  in  the  following 
order:— -viz.  i.  Galleries,  cabinets,  and  collections 
of  sovereigns  and  private  individuals,  rare  speci- 
mens in  the  art  of  drawing  and  engraving. — 2.  The 
Italiaa  and  Southern  schools. — 3.  The  German 
schools.— 4-  The  French  schools. — 5.  Engravers. 
—6.  Sculpture. — 7.  Antiquities. — 8.  Architecture. 
—9.  The  Physico-Malhernatical  Sciences.— 10. 
Natural  History.— n.  The  Academic  Arts. — rot. 
Arts  and  Mechanics.— r3.  Encyclopedias. — 14* 
Portraits. — 15.  Costumes. — 16.  Historical  Prole- 
gomena.— 17.  History. — 18.  Hicrology. — 19.  My- 
thology.— 20.  Fictions. — it.  Travels — 22.  Topo- 
graphy.—23.  Bibliography. 

Persons  desirous  of  examining  some  of  the  vo- 
lumes should  ask,  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  for  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  Corregio, 
the  Carracci,  Dominic  Zampieri,  and  Guido ; — in 
those  of  Germany,  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein 
in  those  of  the  Netherlands,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Vandyckj — in  those  of 
France,  Poussin,  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  and  Rigaud. 
Amongst  the  foreign  engravers,  the  works  of  Rai- 
mondi, Hollar,  Crispin  de  Pas,  Goltzius,  Bloeinart, 
and  Romain  de  Hogue ; among  the  French,  those 
of  CMlot,  Duplesis,  Bertaux,  Meilan.Silvestre,  Nan- 
leuil,  Picart,  Le  Clerc,  Edelinck,  Audran,  Le  Bas, 
Wide,  and  Moreau.  In  Natural  History  are  many 
plates  of  birds  and  plants,  beautifully  coloured, 
such  as  the  pigeons  of  Madame  Knip,  the  birds  of 
Paradise  of  Levaiilant,  the  fruits  of  La  Chaussee, 
part  1.  4** 
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the  flowers  of  Prevost,  the  lilies  aud  roses  of  Re- 
doute.  The  portraits,  to  the  number  of  fifty-five 
thousand,  arc  divided  in  each  country  according 
to  the  rank  or  profession  of  the  individuals,  and 
are  classed  in  chronological  or  alphabetical  order. 
The  series  of  the  costumes  of  various  countries 
and  different  ages  cannot  be  viewed  without 
interest.  The  History  of  France  fills  eighty  port- 
folios. The  topographical  collection  is  very  curi- 
ous; the  topography  of  Paris  alone  occupies  thirty- 
four  portfolios.  The  Cabinet  of  Engravings  con- 
sists of  several  rooms ; in  the  first  of  which  is  a 
selection  of  very  fine  engravings,  in  frames.  All 
the  aqua-fortis  engravings  are  placed  in  the  com- 

Sartment  of  the  first  window;  the  engravings  of 
aimondi,  together  with  those  of  the  Italian  and 
German  masters,  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the 
second  window,  or  the  first  in  front.  All  the 
oilier  parts  of  the  first  room,  and  of  the  second 
(called  the  gallery),  are  occupied  by  fine  plates  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  both  those  published  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  France,  as  well  as  proofs 
of  the  finest  productions  of  modern  French  en- 
gravers. In  the  middle  of  these  rooms  are  tables 
and  chairs,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  w ish 
to  inspect  the  engravings.  The  attendants  arc 
always  ready  to  supply  any  volume  that  may  be 
asked  for,  upon  the  person  applying  to  the  keeper. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  of  the 
establishment  - Librarians  for  printed  books,  M. 
Van  Praet,  and  M.  De  Manne;  keepers  of  the 
Manuscripts  (Oriental),  M.  Remusat ; (Greek  and 
Latin),  M.  Gail;  (Modern  Tongues),  M.  Dacier. 
Keepers  of  the  Cabinet  of  Medals  and  Antiques, 
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M.  Gosselin,  and  M.  Raoul  Rochette.  Keeper  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Engravings,  M.  Joly.  These  gentle- 


men meet  every  week  to  consult  upon  the  affairs 


of  the  establishment. 


The  library  is  open  for  students,  authors,  etc. 
from  ten  o’clock  till  four  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
library  as  well  as  to  the  cabinet  of  medals  and 
antiques,  and  the  cabinet  of  engravings,  from  ten 
o’clock  till  two  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The 
vacation  commences  on  the  ist  of  September  and 
ends  on  the  17th  of  October,  during  which  period 
the  library  is  closed. 

With  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
or  if  acquainted  with  M.  Van  Praet,  literary  or 
other  persons  well  recommended,  are  allowed  to 
have  books  out  of  the  library. 


Bibliotheque  de  St.  Genevieve, 

Place  St.  Genevieve. 

Of  all  the  libraries  in  Paris,  this  is  the  most 
regularly  arranged.  It  is  said  to  contain  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  volumes  and  about 
two  thousand  manuscripts.  It  occupies  a room 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St. 
Genevieve  (now  the  College  d’ Henri  IV),  which 
forms  a Greek  cross.  The  left  arm  of  the  cross 
being  shorter  than  the  right,  is  concealed  by  a 
drawing  in  perspective  by  Ledoux.  In  the  centre 
rises  a dome  pierced  with  eight  windows,  in  the 
interior  of  which  is  a painting,  representing  the 
apotheosis  ofSt.  Augustine,  by  Restout.  At  the  end 
of’  the  right  arm  of  the  cross  is  a model  of  Rome, 
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bv  Gremini.  This  extremity  leads  to  several  rooms 
for  the  convenience  of  readers  and  students  5 in 
which  is  a collection  of  natural  curiosities,  a series 
of  portraits  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  Philip 
le  Uardi  to  Louis  XV,  and  a portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  queen  dowager  of  France. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  library  is  a model  of  a 
frigate  built  at  Havre  de  Grace  ; and  along  the 
sides  are  busts  of  celebrated  men,  by  Coustou, 
Coysevox,  Girardon,  and  others.  Against  the  wall 
of  the  staircase  is  the  largest  drawing  ol  the  moon 
inexistence;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable 
production.  The  library  is  open  to  the  public 
every  day  from  ten  till  two,  except  from  the  1st 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  November. 

Bibliothequc  Mazarine. 

This  library  occupies  part  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Institute,  although  quite  distinct  from  the 
Bibliotheque  de  Vlnstitut.  It  was  formed  by  the 
celebrated  Gabriel  Naudc,  who  collected  the  most 
scarce  and  curious  books  in  France  and  foreign 
countries.  Cardinal  Mazarin  being  the  proprietor 
of  this  library,  it  was  open  to  the  public  in  1661. 
During  the  war  de  la  Fronde,  whilst  still  at  the 
palais  Mazarin,  it  was  pillaged  and  dispersed.  It 
afterwards  was  greatly  augmented,  and  now  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  vo- 
lumes, of  which  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  are  manuscripts.  The  principal  room 
which  it  occupies  is  adorned  with  some  good 
marble  - busts,  of  which  part  are  antiques.  It 
possesses  a very  fine  terrestrial  globe  of  eopper, 
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executed  by  the  brothers  Bergwin,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Louis  XVI,  for  the  Dauphin } and  a 
marble  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  Pigalle,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  a subscription  in  which 
even  sovereigns  were  eager  to  join.  On  the  plinth 
is  the  following  inscription : — A M.  de  Voltaire , 
lei  gens  des  let t res,  ses  compatriotes,  et  ses  contcmpo- 
rains,  1776.  The  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  isopen  to 
the  public,  from  ten  o’clock  till  two,  every  day 
except  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  The  yacation 
commences  on  the  i5lh  of  August  and  terminates 
on  the  1 5th  of  October. 


Bibliotheque  de  Monsieur, 

At  the  Arsenal , rue  de  Sully,  quai  des  Celestins. 

About  the  year  i3g6  the  city  of  Paris  built  an 
Arsenal  upon  this  spot,  which  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  government.  A dreadful 
explosion  having  taken  place  in  i563,  the  buildings 
were  reconstructed  upon  a more  extensive  scale 
by  order  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  IV  augmented  the 
buildings  and  garden  of  the  Arsenal,  and  created 
the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  artillery,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  minister  Sully,  who  then  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Arsenal,  where  he  was  frequently 
visited  by  his  sovereign.  It  wras  on  his  way  to 
Sully’s  house,  that  Henry  IV  was  assassinated  on 
the  lijth  of  May,  1610.  * Louis  XIV  having  caused 

* In  front  of  a house  in  the  me  de  Sa  Ferroncrie,  where 
Henry  IV  was  assassinated,  a bust  of  that  monarch  may 
still  be  seen,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Henrici  Maori  recreat  pr^sentia  cites, 

OUOS  1 LI.l  JETF.RKO  FOEDERE  JOHX1T  AMOR. 
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arsenals  to  be  constructed  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  the  casting  of  cannon  in  that  of  Paris 
was  discontinued.  The  only  use  made  of  the 
foundries  since  that  period,  was  the  casting  of 
the  statues  which  adorn  the  garden  of  Marly  and 
that  of  Versailles.  During  the  regency,  in  1718, 
some  of  the  old  buildings  were  demolished  to 
erect  a mansion  for  the  grand  master.  In  several 
rooms  of  this  mansion,  was  the  valuable  library, 
called  llibliotheque  de  Paulmy , because  originally 
formed  by  the  marquis  de  Paulmy.  To  this  col- 
lection was  subsequently  added  that  of  the  duke 
de  la  Valliere  and  several  others,  when  it  took 
the  title  of  liibliotheque  de  {'Arsenal.  The  united 
libraries  now  form  the  Bibliotheque  de  Monsieur , 
having  been  purchased  by  the  count  d’Artois  a 
few  years  before  the  revolution.  It  is  very  rich 
iu  history,  foreign  literature,  and  poetry,  particu- 
larly in  Italian  works,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  printed  volumes  and  five  thou- 
sand manuscripts,  among  which  are  some  beauti- 
ful Missals. 

The  apartments  of  Sully,  consisting  merely  of 
a bed-room  and  a cabinet,  in  which  he  used  to 
receive  Henry  IV,  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  are 
richly  gilt,  and  resemble,  in  the  style  of  their 
ornaments,  the  chambre  a coucher  de  Marie  de 
Medicis  at  the  Luxembourg.  The  only  piece  of 
furniture  they  contain  is  a table  with  a marble 
top  of  very  modern  appearance.  The  painting 
on  the  ceiling,  by  Mignard,  represents  France  tri- 
umphant. In  the  library  are  tw'o  pieces  of  fur- 
niture which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  age  of 
Sully;  one  is  a kind  of  writing  desk  ornamented 
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with  blaick  varnish  and  copper  gilt  9 the  other  is 
a very  cumbrous  sort  of  desk  with  four  boards 
to  place  books  upon,  which  can  be  moved  about 
in  a curious  manner.  By  an  edict  of  the  year 
1788,  the  Arsenal  of  Paris  was  suppressed,  and 
its  sile  destined  to  form  a new  guartier.  This 
project  w*as  never  carried  into  execution.  Upon 
part  of  the  garden  of  the  Arsenal  the  boulevard 
Bourdon  was  formed  in  1806,  and  upon  another 


part  the  Grenier  de  Reserve  was  begun  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


The  Bibliothique  de  Monsieur  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic from  ten  o’clock  till  two  every  day,  except  Sun- 
days, and  from  the  i5tk  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
November. 


Bibliotkeque  de  la  Ville, 

Rue  du  Tourniquet,  behind  the  H6lel  de  faille. 

This  library,  which  occupies  four  galleries,  and 
contains  nearly  forty  thousand  volumes,  possesses 
a rich  assemblage  of  botanical  and  historical 
works  and  drawings  of  plants,  a good  collection 
of  the  classics,  and  all  the  great  works  generally 
consulted  by  scholars,  but  possesses  no  splendid 
or  curious  specimens  of  typography.  The  galleries 
are  ornamented  with  busts  of  the  best  French 
writers,  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  a collection 
of  models  of  fountains  which  was  formerly  de- 
posited in  the  grande  Salle  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
From  one  of  the  galleries  may  be  .seen  the  fine 
arch  of  the  Salle  St.  Jean . The  ceiling,  which  is 
much  admired,  was  painted  by  Gerardini.  This 
library  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  in  winter 
is  warmed  by  a large  modern  stove.  The  tables* 
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arc  covered  with  green  cloth  and  amply  supplied 
with  pens  and  ink.  In  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  every  month,  this  library  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  from  twelve 
o'clock  till  four.  In  the  third  and  fourth  weeks 
it  is  open  every  day.  The  vacation  commences 
on  the  a5thof  August  and  continues  for  six 
weeks.  ^ 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Schools  of  Law, 
of  Medicine,  of  Mines,  and  of  Bridges  and  High- 
wavs,  have  also  libraries,  as  well  as  the  H6tel  des 
lnvalides,  and  in  general  all  the  great  institutions 
of  Paris.  The  library  of  the  Council  of  State  con- 
tains thirty  thousand  volumes  j that  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  twenty  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  twenty-four  thousand.  These 
libraries,  though  not  public,  may  easily  be  visited 
by  any  respectable  person  wishing  to  make  re- 
searches or  to  pursue  any  particular  investigation 
in  literature  or  science.  In  this  respect  Paris  is 
unrivalled,  for  there  is  no  other  city  in  Europe 
where  persons  of  every  class  find  such  facilities 
for  literary  or  scientific  pursuits. 


MUSEUMS. 


Musee  Royal , 

At  the  Louvre. 

This  splendid  institution  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  viz.  the  Musee  des  Tableaux , the  Musee 
des  Dessins,  and  the  Musee  des  Antiques.  In  de- 
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scribing  this  Museum  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  architecture  and  ornaments  of  the  different 
galleries  or  rooms,  as  it  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work  to  give  a catalogue  of  their 
contents.  Catalogues  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Museum. 

Musee  des  Tableaux.  The  grand  gallery,  which 
connects  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  with  that  of  the 
Tuileries,  was,  under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV,  the  repository  of  models  of  the  various 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom.  In  1773,  a project  was 
formed  to  transfer  these  models  to  the  military 
- school,  and  to  establish  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  a royal  museum  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
antiquities.  The  plans  in  relief  were  removed  to 
the  Hotel  deslnvalides  in  1784,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  project  was  not  carried  into  execution.  The 
national  convention,  by  a decree  of  July  27,  1793, 
ordained  the  establishment  of  a National  Museum, 
and  fixed  the  10th  of  August  following  for  its  being 
opened  to  the  public.  A great  number  of  differ- 
ent objects  were  collected,  among  which  were 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pictures  by  the 
great  masters  of  different  schools,  and  bronzes, 
busts,  vases,  marble  tables,  china,  time-pieces,  etc. 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 
At  this  time  only  part  of  the  interior  of  the  gallery 
was  finished.  In  the  year  VI  (1797,  1798),  a great 
number  of  pictures  were  added  from  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  exhibition  of  which  was 
opened  on  the  1 8th  Germinal,  an  VII  (April  7th, 
1799).  In  the  year  IX,  the  gallery  being  com- 
pleted, it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  with  a 
more  rich  collection  than  it  had  ever  before  eon.- 
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tained.  According  to  a catalogue  published  in 
1 8 1 4»  ll,e  splendid  collection  in  this  gallery  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-four  pictures, 
all  cliefs-d* oeuvres,  for  none  but  master-pieces  were 
admitted.  Upon  the  occupation  of  Paris,  in  i8i5, 
a great  number  of  the  most  valuable  pictures 
were  removed.  The  vacant  spaces  thus  occasioned 
in  the  walls  of  the  gallery  have  been  filled  up  by 
pictures  from  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  and 
other  collections.  The  entrance  of  the  Museum 
is  upon  the  Place  du  Museum.  Over  the  door  is 
a colossal  bust  of  Louis  XVIII  in  bronze.*  From 
the  vestibule  a magnificent  staircase,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Fontaine,  leads  to  an  anti-chamber  called 
the  Salle  ronde,  which  separates  the  grand  gallery 
from  the  gallery  of  Apollo.  It  is  decorated  with 
twenty-two  Doric  columns  of  Flanders  marble 
with  bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble.  It  pre- 
sents three  arches,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  rests 
on  four  columns  and  those  of  the  sides  on  pilas- 
ters. It  is  richly  ornamented  with  statues,  vases, 
military  trophies  and  bas-reliefs.  The  ceilings  are 
adorned  with  two  paintings;  one  by  Abel  de 
Pujol  represents  the  revival  of  the  Arts;  and  the 
other  by  Mcynier  represents  Fraucc,  under  the 
form  of  Minerva,  affording  protection  to  the  Arts. 

The  Salle  ronde  presents  in  the  ceiling  the  fall 
of  Icarus,  and  jFiolus  exciting  the  winds  against 
the  Trojan  fleet,  by  Blondel ; and  the  combat  of 
Hercules  and  Antaeus;  Achilles  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  by  thcXanthus;  Siinois  exasperated  at 
the  slaughter  of  the  Trojans ; and  Venus  receiving 


* Formerly  il  was  Bonaparte. 
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from  Vulcan  the  arras  forged  for  jEneas,  by  Cou- 
der.  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  on  the  right 
of  the  Salle  ronde.  It  consists  of  a single  room, 
thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  length, 
which  receives  light  by  windows  and  sky-lights. 
It  is  formed  into  nine  divisions  by  arches,  each 
of  which  rests  on  four  Corinthian  columns  of 
rare  marbles,  between  which  are  vases  of  porphyry 
and  alabaster,  busts,  etc.  The  first  three  divisions 
are  devoted  to  the  French  schools ; the  next  three 
to  the  German,  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  and 
the  last  three  to  the  Italian  school.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  gallery  is  a door  which  leads  into 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  This  part  of  the  gallery 
is  ornamented  with  twenty-four  columns  of  differ- 
ent orders,  which  afford  a noble  bound  to  the 
perspective.  The  present  number  of  pictures  in 
the  gallery  is  twelve  hundred  and  forty-six. 

Mlsee  des  Dessins.  This  branch  of  the  Royal 
Museum  occupies  a room  called  galerie  d' Apollon, 
which  is  separated  from  the  grand  gallery  by  the 
Salle  ronde.  The  gallery  of  Apollo  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  1661,  whilst 
filling  up  as  a ball  room,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Louis  XIV  ordered  it  to  be  repaired,  and  appointed 
Lebrun  to  paint  the  ceiling,  but  before  it  was 
finished  that  artist  was  called  to  Versailles.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  subjects  of  the  paintings 
on  the  ceiling.  Under  the  Directory,  this  room 
was  appropriated  as  a repository  for  original 
drawings,  sketches,  paintings  in  water-colours, 
etchings,  enamels,  miniatures,  Etruscan  vases,  and 
curiosities.  This  gallery  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  aSth  Thermidor,  an  V (August  i5tb, 
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1 797)»  ant*  l^e  num^er  of  drawings  amounted  to 
about  eleven  thousand.  An  annual  exhibition 
in  August  was  afterwards  made,  but  in  the  year 
X,  the  success  of  the  French  armies  having  greatly 
augmented  the  collection,  the  gallery  was  opened 
in  the  month  of  Mcssidor  (July,  iSoa).  It  then 
contained  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  new  articles 
in  drawings,  curiosities,  etc.  At  several  subsequent 
periods  this  Museum  was  greatly  enriched,  but, 
like  the  preceding,  was  deprived  of  a considerable 
part  of  its  most  valuable  contents  in  t8i5.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  is  Apollo  in  his  car,  with  the 
attributes  of  the  Sun.  In  the  compartments  next 
that  of  the  centre  arc  Spring,  by  Gallet;  Summer, 
byDuranieau;  Autumn,  by  Taraval  $ and  Winter, 
by  Lagrenec.  In  an  oval  compartment  towards 
the  north  is  Evening,  by  Lebrun,  and  near  it,  in  an 
octagonal  frame,  Wight,  by  the  same  artist.  In 
the  oval  frame  to  the  south  is  Morning,  by  Renou, 
and  near  it,  in  an  octagonal  compartment  the  Reveil 
des  Eaux , by  Lebrun.  In  golden  medallions  below 
the  compartments  are  to  be  the  months  of  theycar, 
of  which  eight  only  have  been  executed.  The 
sculpture  of  this  room,  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, was  executed  by  Rcgnaudin,  Balthasar  de 
Marsy,  Gaspard  de  Marsy,  and  Girardon.  The 
designs  possessed  by  this  Museum  amount  to 
twenty  thousand,  of  which  only  a very  incon- 
siderable portion  can  be  exhibited. 

Musee  des  Antiques.  This  Museum  was  origin- 
ally formed  of  the  statues  and  other  pieces  of 
sculpture  collected  in  Italy  in  1797,  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  of  Tolentino.  Messrs  Bertholet, 
Moitte,  Monge,  Thouin,  and  Tinet  were  appointed 
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by  the  government  commissioners  for  collecting 
the  objects  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  M. 
Raymond  was  charged  to  dispose  and  embellish 
some  of  the  rooms  of  the  Old  Louvre  for  their 
reception.  This  Museum,  which  took  the  title 
of  Musee  Napoleon , was  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  9th  of  November,  180J.  In  the  beginning  of 
x 8 1 4»  the  number  of  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the 
Museum  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  In  i8i5, 
the  most  valuable  objects  of  the  collection  were 
removed  by  the  allies,  and  among  others  the  La- 
ocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Venus  de  Medi- 
cis,  and  the  sublime  Torso.  Since  the  restoration, 
a great  number  of  statues,  etc.  have  been  added 
to  the  collection,  and  five  additional  rooms,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  galerie  dJ Angouleme,  destined  to 
contain  the  productions  of  modern  sculptors,  were 
opened  in  July,  1824*  The  different  rooms  bear 
the  name  of  the  principal  object  which  they  con- 
tain. 

In  the  vestibule,  over  the  entrance,  is  a bas-relief, 
by  Chaudet,  representing  the  Genius  of  the  Arts. 
The  ceiling,  painted  by  Barthelemy,  represents 
man  formed  by  Prometheus,  and  animated  by  Mi- 
nerva. On  the  pendentives  are  medallions  in  bas- 
relief  of  the  four  schools  of  the  art  of  statuary. 
France  points  out  the  Milo  of  Crotona  by  Pujetj 
Italy,  die  Moses  of  M.  Angelo ; Egypt,  the  colossal 
statue  of  Memnonj  and  Greece,  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  The  two  former  are  by  Lorta,  and  the 
two  latter  by  Lange.  • Over  the  arch  leading  to 
the  Salle  Hes  Empereurs  is  a beautiful  bas-relief, 
by  Chaudet,  representing  the  three  arts  of  design, 
under  the  figures  of  the  three  Graces. 

part  1.  49 
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Salle  des  Bmpereurs  Romains.  The  ceiling  of 
this  room,  painted  by  Meynier,  represents  the 
Earth  receiving  from  Adrian  and  Justinian  the 
Code  of  the  Roman  laws,  dictated  by  Nature, 
Justice,  and  Wisdom.  The  two  grisailles , in  imi- 
tation of  bronze,  by  the  same  artist,  represent  Tra- 
jan causing  the  aqueducts  to  be  built,  and  the  re- 
establishment of  the  Via  j4ppia , which  look  the 
name  of  Via  Trajana.  The  bas-relief,  representing 
Marcus  Aurelius  granting  peace  to  the  Marcoraanni, 
is  by  Rolland.  The  four  rivers  with  which  the 
room  is  ornamented  are  the  Eridanus,  by  Gois 
junior  j the  Tiber  by  Blaise;  the  Nile,  by  Bridan 
junior;  and  the  Rhine  by  Lesueur. 

Salle  des  Saisons.  The  paintings  of  this  room 
and  the  three  following  are  by  Romanelli,  an 
Italian  artist  who  came  to  Frauce  in  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  sculptures  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  ceilings  were  executed  after  his  de- 
signs and  under  his  direction.  The  Four  Seasons 
are  painted  in  the  corners  of  the  room.  The 
other  subjects  are  taken  from  the  history  of  Diana 
and  Apollo,  whose  emblems  relate  to  the  Seasons. 

Salle  de  la  Paix.  The  paintings  in  fresco  of 
the  ceiling  represent  Minerva  surrounded  with 
figures  allegorical  of  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  and 
Commerce.  Peace  is  seen  setting  fire  to  a pile  of 
arms;  and  the  goddess  of  Agriculture  appears  en- 
couraging the  labours  of  the  field. 

Salle  des  Romains.  The  paintings  of  the  ceiling 
represent  Poetry  and  History  celebrating  the  ex- 
ploits of  warlike  Rome.  The  subjects  of  the  four 
side  pictures  are  taken  from  Roman  history,  and 
represent,  i.  The  Deputies  of  the  Senate  bringing 
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to  Cincinnatus  the  Dictators’  purple,  a.  The  Rape 
of  the  Sabines.  3.  The  courageous  Action  of 
Mutius-Scevola.  4-  The  Continence  of  Scipio. 

Salle  da  Centaure.  The  frescoes  of  the  ceiling 
represent  Virtues  and  Genii.  As  this  apartment 
was  destined  for  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  the  artist 
painted  on  the  tympanums  Esther  and  Judith. 
This  hall  having  been  enlarged,  some  other  paint- 
ings were  added : viz.  Force,  by  Hennequin ; Study 
and  Renown,  by  Peyron ; Victory  and  the  Genii 
of  the  Arts,  by  Lethierc;  two  Genii,  one  of  whom 
holds  the  crowm  of  Immortality,  by  Guerin ; two 
other  Genii  in  the  opposite  compartment,  by 
Prudhon. 

The  Salle  de  Diane  is  neither  decorated  with 
paintings  nor  sculpture. 

Salle  du  Candclabre.  The  picture  in  the  middle 
of  the  ceiling  is  by  Prudhon,  and  represents  Diana 
beseeching  Jupiter  not  to  subject  her  to  the  laws 
of  Hymen.  The  ornaments  and  bas-reliefs  which 
surround  this  picture  allude  to  the  same  goddess. 
We  see  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  carrying  off  the 
statue  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  by  Petitotj  the  Lace- 
demonian Virgins  dancing  in  honour  of  Diana, 
by  Cartellier ; the  Goddess  and  her  Nymphs  ask- 
ing Vulcan  for  hunting  weapons,  by  Espercieux  $ 
and  the  Amazons  celebrating,  by  dancing,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus, 
by  Foucou.  The  two  pictures  on  the  tympanums 
are:  Hercules,  who  obtains  from  Diana  the  stag 
with  golden  horns,  byGarnier;  and  Diana  restor- 
ing to  Aricia,  Hippolytus,  who  had  been  revived 
by  Esculapius,  by  Merim6e. 

The  Salle  du  'fibre , the  salle  du  Gladiateur, 
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and  the  salle  de  la  Pallas , are  without  paintings 
or  architectural  sculpture. 

The  Salle  de  Melpomene  is  adorned  with  a 
magnificent  mosaic  pavement  executed  at  Paris, 
hy  Belloni,  which  cost  80,000  francs.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a gilt  railing,  and  represents  Mi- 
nerva in  a car,  followed  hy  Peace  and  Abundance* 
Figures  of  rivers  and  other  accessaries  enrich  the 
borders.  The  Salle  dJIsis  is  neither  decorated 
with  painting  nor  sculptures,  but  all  the  walls 
are  covered  with  coloured  marble  as  high  as  the 
cornice. 

The  Salle  de  la  Pysche,  the  salle  de  VHaruspice , 
the  salle  d'Hercule  et  Telephe , and  the  salle  de  la 
Medee,  are  without  architectural  sculpture  or 
painting. 

The  Salle  or  Corridor  de  Pan  serves  for  a pas- 
sage on  the  right  to  the  salle  de  Cariatides , and  on 
the  left  to  the  salle  du  Gladiateur , and  the  salle 
du  Tibre. 

The  Salle  des  Cariatides  was  constructed  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II,  after  the  designs  of  Pierre 
Lescot.  The  sculptures  in  relief  are  by  Jean  Gou- 
jon j and  under  the  regency  of  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis  this  hall  was  used  for  entertainments  and  thea- 
trical representations.  Afterwards,  the  king’s  an- 
tiques were  transported  there,  and  the  models  of 
the  master-pieces  of  Italy,  among  which  were 
those  of  the  Trajan  column,  which  Francis  I,  it  is 
said,  meant  to  have  cast  in  bronze  to  adorn  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau.  These  models  and  casts, 
abandoned  to  damp,  were  injured  by  time,  and 
thrown  some  years  ago  among  the  rubbish  of 
the  Louvre.  This  room  is  forty  feet  in  lengtl 
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by  forty  one  in  breadth.  The  ceiling  is  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  and  supported  by  fluted 
columns  of  the  composite  order.  At  one  extre- 
mity is  a tribune,  supported  by  four  cariatides,  the 
master-pieces  of  Jean  Goujon  $ they  resemble  those 
of  the  temple  of  Erecthous,  at  Athens.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  decorations,  and  particularly  the 
arches  between  the  windows,  were  sculptured 
after  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Perrier  and  Fontaine. 
Some  of  the  flowers  and,  fruits  were  brought  from 
the  churchof St.  Athanasius,  in  the  rue  du  Temple, 
having  been  executed  in  the  lime  of  Goujon.  The 
figures  on  the  caissons  are  by  Stoufjthe  Genii  con- 
veying the  attributes  of  the  chase,  above  the  tri- 
bune, are  by  Callamar. 

The  semicircular  bas-relief  in  bronze  above  the 
tribune  is  by  Benvenulo  Cellini,  who  executed  it, 
in  the  time  of  Francis  I,  to  ornament  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau.  A foun- 
tain-nymph is  represented  with  her  left  arm  rest- 
ing upon  an  urn  from  w hich  water  flows,  and  her 
right  encircling  the  neck  of  a stag.  Dogs  and  ani- 
mals of  the  cliase  occupy  the  ground  of  the  bas- 
relief. 

The  fine  bronze  door  below  the  tribune  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
eight  bas-reliefs  which  decoiate  it  adorned  the 
mausoleum  of  the  family  Della  Torre,  at  Verona. 
They  are  the  workmanship  of  Andrea  Riccio,  of 
Padua,  called  Briosco,  an  architect  and  an  excel- 
lent sculptor  and  founder. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  hall,  fronting  the 
tribune,  is  a very  handsome  chimney-piece  deco- 
rated with  statues  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  attributed 
to  Goujon. 

Most  of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  columns  of 
porphyry,  alabaster,  Egyptian  and  other  costly 
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marble,  ami  l ho  pavement  oi  some  of  them  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Musee  des  Antiques  (exclusive  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  galerie  dJ Angouleme) : viz. 
Statues,  including  groups,  animals  and  fragments, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-live.  Busts,  Heads,  and 
Termini,  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Bas-reliefs,  two 
hundred  and  twelve.  Inscriptions,  two  hundred 
and  six.  Various  objects,  such  is  vases,  altars, 
catuielabras,  columns,  etc.,  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-three. Total,  eleven  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  entrance  to  the  galerie  d' Angouleme  is  in  the 
court  of  the  Louvre,  to  the  left  iu  passing  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  Pavilion  de  i'llorloge.  Over 
the  door  is  seen  in  bronze  letters  gilt,  Galerif. 
d’Angouleme.  The  rooms  are  live  in  number,  and 
are  all  paved  in  mosaic  work.  They  are  orna- 
mented with  line  columns  surmounted  by  busts, 
and  contain  some  beautiful  productions  of  cele- 
brated artists. 

A new  division  consisting  of  a splendid  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  Antiquities  has  recently  been  add- 
ed to  the  Royal  Museum.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Musee  Charles  A",  and  occupies  a fine  suite  of  rooms 
along  the  buildings  on  the  south  and  cast  of  the 
court  of  the  Louvre. 

This  grand  royal  establishment  is  governed  by  a 
director/ who  has  under  his  superintendence  the 
Museums  of  the  Luxembourg  and  Versailles,  and 
the  galleries  of  the  different  palaces. 

Tne  Musee  Royal  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sun- 
days. Strangers  are  admitted  every  day,  except 
Mondays,  by  a door  to  the  right  oi  the  principal 
entrance,  upon  producing  their  passport,  which 
is  left  with  the  porter  till  their  return. 


Coo xt  Forbip,  No.  iq,  rue  Monihabor. 
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. Musee  du  Luxembourg , 

Se«  Gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  page  186. 
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At  the  Jurdin  des  Plantes. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Herouard,  his  chief  phy- 
sician, and  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physician  in  ordi- 
nary, Louis  XIII  founded  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
in  1626,  but  the  edict,  which  was  enregistered  by 
the  Parlement,  did  not  appear  till  May,  i635.  Se- 
veral distinguished  men,  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  Vespasian  Robin, 
Fagon,  Aubriet,  Duverney,  Tournefort,  Vaillant, 
Bernard  de  Jussieu,  Hunaud,  Lemery,  and  Cyster- 
nay  du  Fay,  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  establishment,  previous  to  the  appointment 
of  Buffon,  in  1739,  to  the  functions  of  superin- 
tendent. That  celebrated  naturalist  devoted  him- 
self with  persevering  zeal  to  the  interests  of  the 
garden,  and  before  his  death,  in  1788,  the  names 
of  Daubenton,  Antony  de  Jussieu,  Winslow,  Fer- 
rein,  Antony  Petit,  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Van  Spaen- 
donck,  Desfontaines,  Macquer,  Vic  d’Air,  Four- 
croy,  and  Portal,  shed  lustre  upon  the  establish- 
ment. At  .the  revolution,  the  universities,  the 
faculties  of  medicine,  law,  etc.  being  suppressed, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  king’s  garden 
would  be  involved  in  the  general  proscription; 
hut,  as  it  was  considered  national  property,  and 
visitors  of  all  classes  were  equally  well  received, 
and  as  the  people  believed  the  garden  to  be  des- 
tined for  the  culture  of  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
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laboratory  of  chemistry  to  be  a manufactory  of 
saltpetre,  it  was  respected.  The  wretchedness  of 
the  times,  however,  w'as  sensibly  felt.  Much  was 
undertaken  and  nothing  completed.  Funds  were 
wanting  to  pay  the  workmen,  to  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  animals,  and  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  collections.  Potatoes  were  cultivated  in 
the  beds  destined  for  the  rarest  plants,  and  the 
establishment  was  threatened  with  total  destruc- 
tion. Bonaparte,  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  turned  his  attention  to  the  Museum,  to 
which  he  not  only  furnished  funds  for  continuing 
the  works  already  begun  but  enlarged  the  garden, 
and  made  considerable  additions  to  the  collec- 
tions. From  that  period  to  i8i3,  the  prosperity 
and  treasures  of  the  Museum  increased  in  constant 
progression,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  revenue 
of  the  Museum  was  reduced,  and  no  important 
enterprize  was  undertaken.  In  1 8 14>  when  the 
allied  troops  entered  Paris,  a body  of  Prussians 
were  about  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  gar- 
den; but  a safeguard  for  the  Museum  and  an  ex- 
emption from  all  military  requisitions  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  Prussian  general.  In  i8i5,  upon  the 
return  of  the  allied  troops,  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Museum  would  be  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  its  contents.  The  magnificent  cabinet 
of  the  Stadtholder  was  claimed,  but  it  was  after- 
wards agreed  that  an  equivalent  should  be  fur- 
nished from  the  duplicates  of  the  Museum.  Several 
valuable  gems  were  returned  to  the  Pope;  and 
many  objects  of  natural  history  and  books  be- 
longing to  emigrants  were  restored.  Since  the 
peace,  the  king  has  continued  to  promote  the 
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interests  of  the  Museum,  considerable  collections 
have  been  added  to  its  riches,  and  travellers  are 
still  sent  out  into  distant  regions  to  examine  their 
natural  productions.  The  sum  of  ao.ooo  francs  a 
year  has  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  tra- 
velling pupils  to  be  appointed  by  the  professors. 

This  noble  establishment  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  consists  of, 
i st,  a botanical  garden,  with  spacious  hot-houses 
and  green-houses  ; ad,  several  galleries,  in  which 
are  scientifically  arranged  collections  belonging  to 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  ; 3d,  a gallery,  of 
anatomy 5 a gallery  °f  botany;  5tb,  a mena- 
gerie of  living  animals;  6tb,  a library  of  natural 
history;  aud  7th,  an  amphitheatre,  with  labora- 
tories, etc.  for  lectures  on  every  branch  of  science 
connected  with  natural  history. 

The  lectures,  of  which  there  are  thirteen  courses, 
are  gratuitous,  and  permission  to  attend  them  is 
obtained  by  application  to  the  bureau  dc  Tad- 
ministration.  They  are  delivered  as  follows:  1.  mi- 
neralogy, in  May;  a.  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts, 
in  June;  3.  botany  and  vegetable  physiology,  in 
April;  4-  the  culture  of  European  and  foreign 
plants,  in  June;  5.  the  natural  history  of  inver- 
tebrated  animals,  in  June;  6.  rural  botany,  in 
June;  7.  geology,  in  June;  8.  general  chemistry, 
m May;  g.  iconography,  in  July;  10.  birds,  qua- 
drupeds, and  the  cetaceous  animals,  in  June; 
11.  ichthyology,  in  April;  ia.  anatomy,  in  Oc- 
tober; i3.  internal  pathology,  in  November.  The 
Museum  employs  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  per- 
sons, of  whom  ninety-nine  are  paid  by  the  mouth 
aud  sixty-two  by  the  year.  A correspondence  is 
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kept  up  with  all  similar  establishments,  and  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  seeds,  slips,  etc.  are  annually 
distributed.  This  Museum  is  unquestionably  the 
richest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  garden,  the 
buildings,  and  the  collections  form  a magnificent 
establishment,  but  it  is  the  extent  given  to  instruc- 
tion which  infuses  life  into  the  institution  and 
renders  it  of  general  utility* 

Garden.  Upon  arriving  at  the  gate  by  the  quay, 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  seen  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  garden,  occupying  its 
whole  breadth,  and  rising  above  the  growth  of 
two  enclosures,  one  of  which  is  the  nursery  and 
the  other  a square  basin,  hollowed  to  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  adorned  with  shrubs.  On  the 
right  and  left  are  two  large  avenues  of  linden 
trees ; and  beyond  these,  on  the  right,  several  cul- 
tivated squares,  and  the  menagerie}  on  the  left  are 
groves  of  forest  trees  bordering  the  rue  de  Buffon. 
By  the  great  avenue  on  the  right  we  arrive  at  the 
court  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  following  the  iron 
railing  which  separates  it  from  the  garden,  find 
ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  parallel  avenue, 
with  the  Cabinet  in  the  rear,  and  a little  to  the 
right  t£e  house  called  the  Intendance.  We  shall 
here  begin  the  circuit  of  the  garden.  Proceeding 
from  the  head  of  the  great  avenue  of  lime  trees 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  garden,  we  see,  on  the 
right,  plantations  of  forest  trees  and  a cultivated 
square,  and,  on  the  left,  two  enclosures  separated 
by  a circular  basin,  the  nursery,  the  square  basin 
already  mentioned,  and  several  flower-beds.  The 
first  four  squares  are  composed  of  trees  of  every 
species  and  every  country,  which  pass  the  winter 
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in  our  climate  j among  them  are  a gleditschia 
without  thorns,  sent  from  Canada  in  1748  j a so- 
phora  of  Japan,  the  first  received  in  Europe  ; and 
the  first  acacia  obtained  from  Worth  America.  In 
the  next  square  is  a juniper  forty  feet  in  height, 
brought  from  the  Levant.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  square  is  a cafe , where  refreshments  are  taken 
beneath  the  shade.  Beyond  are  three  squares 
enclosed  by  a trellis.  The  first  is  appropriated  to 
annual  plants  in  request  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  The  second  is  devoted  to  ornamental 
vivacious  plants.  The  third  is  occupied  by  the 
seed-beds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  our 
winter.  Here  is  seen  a pretty  cluster  of  Ispahan 
peach  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brought  from 
Persia  in  1780.  At  the  extremity  of  this  square 
is  a transversal  alley  of  Virginian  tulip  trees,  and 
beyond  it  four  other  squares.  The  first  is  planted 
with  evergreen  trees ; the  second,  with  a variety 
of  trees  whose  fruit  or  foliage  arrives  at  perfection 
in  the  autumn  ; the  third  is  a thicket  of  ornamental 
summer  trees,  so  distributed  as  to  present  agree- 
able contrasts  in  their  foliage,  form  and  flowers; 
and  the  fourth  is  planted  with  trees  which  bloom 
in  the  spring.  This  square  is  bounded  towards 
the  quay  by  a lofty  hedge  of  the  Chinese  Arbor - 
vitas.  Returning  by  the  terrace  to  the  gate,  we 
see  in  front  a narrow  alley  extending  to  the  basin, 
and  having  beds  on  the  right  and  left.  The  first 
four  beds  contain  medicinal  plants  for  the  poor; 
of  these,  two  are  assigned  to  indigenous  plants 
and  two  to  exotics.  The  two  next  beds  contain 
duplicated  of  the  most  beautiful  vivacious  plants  of 
the  botanical  garden  ; and  in  the  two  last  are  cuU 
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tivated  the  most  beautiful  border  flowers.  We 
now  arrive  at  the  square  basin  enclosed  by  an 
iron  railing.  From  the  beginning  of  the  spring  to 
the  end  of  the  summer,  it  presents  a splendid  dis- 
play of  roses,  snow-drops,  lilacs,  fontanesias,  etc. 
We  next  cross  an  alley  and  arrive  at  the  nursery, 
which  is  also  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  On 
the  south  is  a bed  shaded  by  the  lime  trees  of  the 
grand  avenue,  in  which  such  plants  are  cultivated 
as  require  peculiar  care.  Beyond  the  nursery  are 
two  beds  enclosed  with  a trellis,  and  devoted  to 
the  multiplication  and  naturalization  of  such  fo- 
reign vivacious  plants  as  pass  the  winter  without 
shelter  in  our  climate.  On  the  sloping  borders 
are  tufts  of  bulbous  roots,  and  each  bed  is  bor- 
dered with  flowers  proper  for  edging.  In  the 
fine  season,  beautiful  trees  from  the  orangery  are 
placed  in  the  interval  which  separates  these  beds, 
and  at  the  extremity  towards  the  Cabinet.  Be- 
tween the  two  last  beds  is  a circular  basin  for 
the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants.  Round  the  basin 
is  a subterranean  passage,  where  cryptogamous 
plants  which  grow  in  obscurity  might  be  placed 
to  advantage.  On  the  right,  opposite  to  the 
squares  just  mentioned,  is  a garden  with  an  iron 
railing,  where  the  plants  of  the  orangery  are  ex- 
posed in  the  summer.  In  the  rear  of  the  garden 
is  the  orangery,  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
climbing  plants.  By  the  side  of  the  orangery  is  a 
small  enclosure  sheltered  on  the  north  and  west, 
containing  hot-beds  and  frames  for  such  delicate 
plants  as  are  multiplied  by  slips.  On  leaving  the 
garden  of  tho  orangery,  we  find  ourselws  near  a 
slope  conducting  to  two  hills.  One,  called  the 
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labyrinth,  from  its  numerous  intricate  paths,  is 
of  a conical  shape.  On  the  ascent  is  a cedar  of 
Lebanon,  which  Collinson,  a wealthy  English  phy- 
sician, presented  to  the  garden  in  1^34 ; it  spreads 
its  branches  at  the  foot  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
with  its  offspring  supplies  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  France.  It  would  have  obtained  a loftier  stature 
if  the  summit  had  not  been  accidentally  broken. 
Below  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  towards  the  south, 
are  two  stone  pines  of  remarkable  size.  Ascend- 
ing by  the  path  which  winds  several  times  round 
the  hill,  we  arrive  at  an  elegant  pavilion,  encircled 
With  bronze  pillars  and  a balustrade.  F rom  this 
elevated  spot  a view  extends  over  the  garden,  the 
greater  part  of  Paris,  and  the  distant  landscape 
in  the  direction  of  Montmartre,  Vincennes,  and 
Sceaux.  On  the  eastern  slope,  between  the  pa- 
vilion and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  is  a small  en- 
closure, in  the  centre  of  which  a simple  granite 
column,  resting  on  a base  of  different  minerals, 
marks  the  grave  of  Daubenton.  In  descending  the 
hill  on  the  north  we  notice  a beautiful  maple, 
and  below  it  the  largest  plane  tree  in  Paris.  Be- 
tween the  two,  on  the  verge  of  the  slope,  is  a 
dairy,  to  which  students,  who  pass  the  morn- 
ing in  the  garden,  repair  to  enjoy  a rural  repast. 
Continuing  to  descend  we  find  ourselves  opposite 
the  second  bill,  which  is  smaller,  of  an  ohloDg  form, 
and,  like  the  labyrinth,  intersected  with  winding 
paths  and  planted  with  evergreens.  On  the  top  is 
an  esplanade  with  a picturesque  view  towards  the 
river.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  a spacious  en- 
closure, in  front  of  the  amphitheatre,  with  the 
seed-garden,  the  green-house,  and  the  menagerie, 
part  i.  5o 
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on  the  right,  and  the  dwellings  of  several  profes- 
sors, and  a gate  leading  into  the  rue  de  Seine,  on 
the  left.  This  enclosure  is  used  for  the  exposure, 
during  the  line  weather,  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees  of  New  Holland,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Coast  of  Barbary,  which  have 
passed  the  winter  in  the  green  house.  In  the 
centre  is  a large  stone  table.  At  the  door  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  two  beautiful  Sicilian  palms, 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  which  were  presented 
to  Louis  XIV.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  menagerie.  The  varied  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  diversity  of  the  plantations,  and 
the  singularity  of  the  constructions,  give  this  part 
of  the  establishment  the  appearance  of  a land- 
scape garden.  After  making  the  tour  of  the  me- 
nagerie the  visitor  returns  to  the  terrace  leading 
to  the  green-house.  Below  the  terrace  the  garden 
of  naturalization  and  that  of  the  seed-beds  are 
seen  to  advantage.  From  the  green-house  we 
descend  a small  declivity,  and  regain  the  spot  from 
which  we  started. 

Menagerie.  When  Louis XIV  lixed  his  residence 
at  Versailles,  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  solicited 
him  to  establish  a menagerie  in  the  magnificent 
park  belonging  to  his  palace.  This  menagerie  con- 
tinued to  be  enriched  under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI.  The  latter  monarch  being  obliged 
to  quit  Versailles,  the  animals  were  neglected,  and 
several  of  them  perished  for  want  of  food.  Those 
which  remained  were  removed  to  the  Museum  in 
*794*  Some  were  placed  in  temporary  buildings, 
others  in  the  groves,  and  the  plan  of  a menagerie 
was  immediately  laid  out$  but  it  was  only  by  de- 
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grees  that  the  necessary  ground  was  obtained,  and 
the  enclosure  did  not  attain  its  present  extent 
until  the  year  1822.  The  menagerie  is  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  fathoms  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  or  from  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  terrace  along  the  quay;  it$ 
greatest  breadth  from  North  to  South  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  fathoms,  and  it  communicates  with 
the  garden  by  four  principal  entrances,  one  on  the 
West,  one  on  the  North,  and  two  on  the  South. 
The  space  appropriated  to  tame  animals,  which 
walk  about  at  liberty,  is  divided  into  fourteen 
parks  or  enclosures,  six  to  the  West  and  eight  to 
the  East  of  the  edifice  called  the  rotunda.  These 
parks,  round  which  the  public  can  walk,  are  sub- 
divided into  compartments,  each  terminated  by  one 
side  of  a building,  into  which  the  animals  retire 
at  will  in  the  day-time,  and  are  shut  up  during 
the  night.  At  the  extremity  of  these  parks,  and 
near  the  river,  is  the  building  for  the  wild-beasts. 
On  entering  the  menagerie,  at  the  gate  near  the 
amphitheatre,  we  find  an  alley  to  the  right  which 
leads  round  it,  and  in  front  another  alley  which 
crosses  it,  winding  round  the  parks  and  passing 
between  the  rotunda  and  the  aviary.  Taking  this 
path  we  see,  on  each  side:  1.  the  African  sheep 
with  a large  tail,  and  the  mori/ant  with  very  long 
legs;  2.  the  camelus  Alpaca , an  animal  very  re- 
markable for  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  wool; 
3.  Male  and  female  goats  from  Tartary  and  one 
from  India,  of  the  true  breed  which  supply  wool 
for  making  the  costly  Indian  shawls ; 4*  The  goats 
from  Upper  Egypt,  to  which  the  projection  of 
their  jaw  gives  a very  singular  appearance,  and 
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those  of  Napaul,  which  are  remarkable  for  having 
the  curved  forehead  of  the  sheep ; 5.  Some  goats 
which  scarcely  differ  from  the  European  species; 
hut  which  may  give  rise  to  a new  breed.  The 
next  enclosure,  which  extends  nearly  as  far  as 
the  aviary,  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  in 
the  middle  of  which  stands  a large  circular  hut 
thatched  with  reeds.  In  the  first  compartment  is 
a basin  where  all  the  smaller  species  of  aquatic 
birds  arc  assembled ; here  also  are  different  species 
of  tortoises,  w hich  either  remain  in  the  water  or 
creep  about  on  the  grass.  The  second,  third,  ami 
fourth  compartments  are  occupied  by  a great  num- 
ber of  long-legged  birds  and  gallinaceous  fowls. 
The  last  compartment  is  occupied  by  ostriches. 
To  the  right  of  the  park  just  mentioned  is  an- 
other with  three  divisions,  towards  the  extremity 
of  which  is  a building  resembling  a ruin.  Two 
compartments  are  occupied  by  various  animals.  In 
the  third  is  a basin  for  the  larger  aquatic  birds. 
To  the  south  of  this  park,  which  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  menagerie,  we  see  another  more  elon- 
gated, extending  from  the  green-house  to  the  ro- 
tunda, sloping  towards  the  JVorth,  and  divided 
into  five  compartments.  In  the  middle  is  a small 
picturesque  building  with  four  pavilions,  each  of 
which  serves  as  a retreat  to  a species  of  deer.  The 
winding  walks  which  encircle  these  parks  end  at 
the  rotunda  and  the  aviary.  Beyond,  we  find  nine 
other  parks  upon  the  same  plan.  In  the  middle 
ol  the  first,  opposite  to  the  rotunda,  is  a shed  en- 
circled with  wooden  pillars,  in  which  is  a mule 
produced  from  an  ass  and  a female  zebra.  This 
animal  is  striped  like  the  zebra,  particularly 
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the  legs  and  thigbs.  The  eight  following  parks 
are  occupied  by  different  species  of  sheep  and 
deer.  In  the  farthest  park,  the  guepard,  common 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  may  be  seen  in  the  summer. 
In  front  of  one  of  the  parks  are  three  deep  paved 
courts  with  cells,  constructed  for  certain  animals. 
Several  bears  formerly  occupied  two  of  them,  and 
afforded  much  amusement  to  the  public ; but  a 
person  having  perished  in  one  of  them  the  ani- 
mals were  removed.  The  third  of  these  pits  con- 
tains a number  of  wild  hoars,  which  have  several 
limes  unpaved  it.  Having  made  the  tour  of  the 
different  parks,  we  return  to  the  rotunda.  In  this 
edifice,  which  has  five  large  pavilions,  are  a young 
elephant,  from  India;  live  dromedaries;  the  male 
and  female  bison;  the  buffalo,  and  several  small 
animals.  On  leaving  the  rotunda  we  proceed  to 
the  cages  where  are  kept  the  monkeys  and  the 
birds  of  prey,  and  to  the  aviary.  A great  number 
of  monkeys  have  existed  in  the  menagerie,  and 
many  have  had  young,  of  which  several  are  still 
living.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  path  is  a small 
gallery  with  glazed  doors  (which  are  kept  open  in 
summer)  for  such  small  quadrupeds  as  require 
heat.  Next  come  the  birds  of  prey.  Here  are 
vultures  of  different  species,  one  of  which  ( vultur 
papa)  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  vultur  barbatus,  which,  next  to 
the  condor,  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  known ; 
the  fal  co  ecaudatus  of  Senegal,  and  several  Ame- 
rican owls,  are  also  to  be  found  here.  On  turning 
to  the  left  we  arrive  in  front  of  the  aviary,  which 
is  an  enclosure  planted  with  shrubs,  with  a build- 
ing in  the  rear  facing  the  South,  and  divided  into 
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compartments  for  foreign  birds.  As  this  enclo- 
sure is  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  rare  and 
wild  birds  the  public  are  not  admitted  into  it.  It 
con  tains  tlie  golden,  silvery,  and  common  pheasants, 
some  foreign  species  of  gallinaceous  birds,  and  many 
curious  species  of  poultry.  Going  round  the  aviary 
we  return  to  the  extremity  of  the  menagerie  to  see 
the  carnivorous  animals.  They  are  now  lodged 
in  a plain  and  regular  building  erected  in  1821. 
It  contains  twenty-one  dens  which  have  a southern 
aspect.  Behind  is  a gallery,  lighted  from  above, 
sulficicntly  large  to  admit  of  two  persons  walking 
in  it  without  danger  to  see  the  animals,  in  winter, 
when  the  outside  shutters  are  closed.  It  is  also 
from  this  gallery  that  the  animals  are  fed  and 
their  apartments  cleaned,  by  removing  them  from 
the  lodge  in  which  they  have  passed  the  night  to 
that  adjoining.  There  arc  now  in  this  building, 
lions  and  lionesses,  one  of  which  has  a dog  living 
with  it;  the  jaguar;  two  species  of  jackall;  se- 
veral black  bears;  the  spotted  and  striped  hyxna  ; 
foxes  and  wolves.  The  menagerie  having  succes- 
sively possessed  a great  number  of  foreign  animals 
which  have  been  dissected,  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  important  researches  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy. It  has  enriched  the  collections  with  many 
new  species,  and  has  enabled  the  zoologist  to  study 
the  instinct,  intelligence,  and  habits  of  animals; 
the  influence  of  education,  confinement,  domes- 
ticity, and  change  of  nourishment;  the  pheno- 
mena relative  to  their  gestation,  to  the  care 
which  they  take  of  their  young,  and  to  the  deve- 
lopement  and  propagation  of  certain  qualities, 
wrhicii  in  process  ol  time  constitute  peculiar  races. 

v 1 *. 
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Cabinet  of  Natural  History.  The  building  which 
bears  the  name  of  Cabinet  or  gallery  of  natural 
history,  and  of  which  one  room  is  devoted  to  the 
library,  is  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length. 
It  fronts  the  East  on  the  side  of  the  garden,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a court  and  an  iron  rail- 
ing. The  front,  which  has  thirty-three  windows 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  same  number  on  the 
second,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  The 
middle  part  has  a small  projecting  wing  on  each 
side.  The  ground-floor  is  composed  of  the  por- 
ter’s lodge  to  the  South,  and  of  several  rooms  with 
doors  and  windows  of  iron  grating  which  open 
into  the  court.  The  largest  of  them  contains 
models  of  agricultural  implements,  and  is  a lec- 
ture-room. The  others  serve  as  store-rooms  for 
such  objects  as  cannot  be  placed  in  the  galleries; 
they  are  lower  as  they  approach  the  hill  from  the 
elevation  of  the  soil  in  that  direction ; so  that  the 
ceiling,  which  is  twelve  feet  from  the  ground  on 
the  South,  is  only  three  feet  on  the  North.  Large 
trunks  of  petrified  wood  are  placed  between  the 
gratings.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
building  is  a very  beautiful  clock,  of  which  we  see 
the  mechanism,  as  it  occupies  the  space  of  a win- 
dow, and  is  between  two  glasses.  The  interior 
of  the  Cabinet  is  composed  of  six  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  without  including  the  library  at  the 
extremity ; and  five  on  the  second.  The  first  floor 
is  devoted  to  geology,  mineralogy,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  reptiles  and  fishes.'  The  second  is  occu- 
pied by  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  shells,  etc. 
Some  of  the  semicircular  sashes  which  give  light 
from  the  roof,  arc  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure 
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for  the  admission  of  air.  Curtains  are  placed 
over  the  cases  when  not  open  to  the  public.  The 
Cabinet  is  divided  into  the  following  sections  : 
i.  Geological  collection  ; i.  Minerals;  3.  Mam- 
malia; 4-  birds;  5.  Reptiles;  6.  Fish;  7.  Arti- 
culated Animals ; 8.  Iuarticulated  Invertcbraled 
Animals. 

Geological  Collection.  On  the  landing-place 
of  the  stairs,  by  the  side  of  the  door,  is  a very 
large  jointed  basaltic  column  from  La  Tour,  in 
the  department  of  Puy  de  D6me,  surmounted  by 
a beautiful  pyramid  of  rock  crystal,  two  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base ; the  latter  was 
iound  inLeValais.  Next  to  it  are  two  jointed  basal- 
tic columns  from  the  Giants’ Causeway  in  Ireland, 
and  other  irregular  columns  from  St.  Sandoux,  in 
Puy  de  Dome.  The  entrance  hall  contains  the 
remains  of  vegetables  and  invertebrated  animals 
which  are  found  in  a great  number  of  strata. 
These  remains,  which  almost  all  belong  to  lost 
species,  are  classed  according  to  the  date  of  the 
formations  in  which  they  are  found.  The  greater 
number  arc  accompanied  by  a portion  of  the  rock 
which  contained  them.  In  this  room  are  also  several 
series  of  rocks,  designed  to  illustrate  the  geology  of 
different  parts  of  the  French  territory.  The  fossil 
vegetables  are  placed  in  the  cases  to  the  left  and 
those  opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  invertebrated 
fossil  animals  arc  in  the  cases  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance.  They  arc  divided  into  three  sections  : 
the  zoophytes  or  radiated  animals;  the  articulated 
animals;  and  the  inollusca.  In  the  other  cases, 
which  arc  at  the  bottom  of  the  room  to  the  right, 
.are  the  several  series  of  rocks.  The  second  room 
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contains  a rich  anti  numerous  series  of  fossil  ver- 
tebrated  animals,  and  a general  and  methodical 
collection  of  the  different  formations  which  com- 
pose the  mineral  crust  of  the  earth.  This  last  col- 
lection is  arranged  in  two  large  chests  of  drawers, 
twenty  feet  in  length,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  fossil  vertebra  ted  animals  are  divided 
into  four  grand  sections : fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammalia.  The  fossil  fishes  occupy  all  the  cases 
to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  room.  The  fossil  bones 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  fill  twelve 
glazed  cases  opposite  the  windows.  They  include 
the  teeth  and  bones  of  horses,  elephants,  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  hippopotamus,  and  other  animals. 
The  most  remarkable  for  their  size  are  those  found 
in  digging  the  canal  de  l’Ourcq.  The  most  as- 
tonishing specimen  is  part  of  the  tusk  of  an  ele- 
phant found  near  Rome,  which  at  first  sight  we 
are  tempted  to  take  for  the  trunk  of  a tree.  Some 
hair  with  a portion  of  the  skin  of  the  elephant 
that  was  found  on  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lena  is  preserved  here  as  a very  interesting 
specimen  of  that  animal,  which  at  the  lime  it  was 
discovered  had  still  its  flesh  and  skin  on.  Beyond 
the  mammalia  are  the  fossil  bones  of  birds,  and, 
further  on,  those  of  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  an 
immense  number  of  reptiles.  The  third  room 
bears  the  name  of  rock-room,  and  principally  con- 
tains a systematic  collection  of  rocks,  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  composition  and  texture.  There 
are  also  the  first  elements  of  a geographical  col- 
lection, as  well  as  a collection  of  geological  and 
mineralogicai  specimens,  which  have  beeu  cut  and 
polished.  In  this  room  there  are  also  several 
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works  of  art  placed  in  five  cases  to  the  left  on 
entering.  On  the  uppermost  shelf,  are  four  large 
vases  of  the  Vesuvian  lava,  a large  and  beautiful 
cup  of  limpid  rock  crystal,  a large  slab  of  greenish 
serpentine,  and  a mirror  of  black  obsidian,  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Peruvians  before  their  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  second  shelf  are 
several  cups  of  agate,  chalcedony,  and  jasper  of 
different  colours,  another  of  rock  crystal,  one  of 
violet  coloured  fluate  of  lime,  two  of  greenish 
jade,  a vase  of  the  same  material,  and  a small  one 
of  lapis  lazuli.  On  the  third  shelf  we  find  a nu- 
merous collection  of  small  slabs  of  jasper,  agate, 
and  chalcedony,  a row  of  small  columns  of  ame- 
thyst, some  small  cups  of  chalcedony,  chryso- 
prase,  and  amethyst,  with  several  cut  precious 
stones,  such  as  diamonds,  Oriental  rubies,  Oriental 
sapphires,  chrysolite,  etc.  On  the  fourth  shelf, 
amougst  a second  collection  of  polished  slabs,  are 
variously  coloured  specimens  of  rock  crystal,  some 
facetted  and  others  merely  polished.  In  the  front 
are  several  specimens  of  artificial  precious  stones. 
Objects  varying  in  form  and  substance  are  exposed 
on  the  fifth  and  sixth  shelves  j among  them  may 
be  noticed  a beautiful  box  of  yellow  amber,  se- 
veral large  slabs  of  Florentine  marble,  different 
tomahawks  of  savages,  a cup  of  red  jasper,  and  a 
large  spoon  of  greenish  jade,  which  is  considered 
a rare  and  precious  object. 

Collection  of  Minerals.  The  mineralogical  col- 
lection is  divided  into  four  grand  classes,  according 
to  the  system  of  M.  Hauy,  viz. : — i.  Earthy  sub- 
stances containing  an  acid,  the  salts  of  former 
systems,  a.  Earthy  substances  or  stones.  3.  In- 
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flammable  substances.  4*  Metals.  It  occupies 
two  rooms  immediately  following  those  devoted 
to  the  geological  collection.  The  cases  which 
contain  the  specimens  are  numbered  and  divided 
into  shelves.  The  first  room  contains  the  two 
first  classes  of  minerals.  Beginning  with  the  case 
on  the  right,  we  meet  with  the  carbonate,  phos- 
phate, fluate,  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  arseniate 
of  lime,  which  occupy  ten  cases : among  these 
specimens  is  a fine  crystal  of  Icelandish  calcareous 
spar  ; metastatic  crystals  from  Derbyshire  5 satin 
spar  ; the  lamellated  variety,  known  by  the  name 
of  Parian  marble;  the  lithographic  stone  ; stalac- 
tite, etc.  The  three  next  cases  are  occupied  with 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  barytes  ; the  latter  is 
principally  found  in  England,  where  it  is  called 
ratsbane.  In  the  fourteenth  case  are  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  strontian.  In  the  three  next 
cases  are  the  aluminous  fluate  of  silex  or  topaz 
(not  the  Oriental  topaz),  which  furnishes  several 
precious  stones  for  jewellery;  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash or  saltpetre ; the  muriate  of  soda,  or  common 
salt;  the  borate  of  soda;  the  carbonate  of  soda; 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac  ; the 
alkaline  sulphate  of  alumine.  or  alum;  and  the 
alkaline  fluate  of  alumine  or  cryolite.  Several  of 
these  specimens,  particularly  of  the  yellow,  red, 
and  white  topaz,  are  remarkably  beautiful.  The 
second  class  of  minerals,  namely,  that  of  stones  or 
earthy  substances,  begins  with  the  eighteenth  case. 
The  first  specimens  are  the  hyaline  quartz,  includ- 
ing colourless  rock  crystal;  violet  rock  crystal,  or 
amethyst;  the  rose-coloured,  or  Bohemian  ruby; 
the  blue,  the  yellow  *or  Indian)  topaz ; the  yellow* 
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brown,  or  smoked  topaz  ; the  dark-green,  the 
dull-red  (or  compostella  hyacinth ),  etc.  In  the 
twentieth  case  are  the  agates,  among  which  we 
may  distinguish  chalcedony,  cornelian,  sapphirine, 
sardonyx,  prase,  and  plasma.  Next  come  the 
quartz  resinile,  which  shines  like  resin,  and  the 
jaspers : of  the  former,  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
opal ; and  of  the  latter,  the  sanguine  jasper.  Ia 
the  twenty-second  case  are  the  rarest  precious 
stones  after  the  diamond.  The  next  case  presents 
the  corundum,  including  the  ruby,  topaz,  and 
Oriental  sapphire.  Next  come  the  chrysoberyl, 
the  chrysolite,  the  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  cor- 
dierite,  the  euclase,  and  the  garnet.  The  felspar  in 
the  twenty-sixth  case;  the  tourmaline,  amphibole, 
and  pyroxene  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty^ 
eighth  ; and  the  lapis  lazuli  in  the  twenty-ninth, 
are  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In  the 
thirtieth  case  are  some  large  slabs  of  mica,  called 
Muscovy  glass,  because  it  is  employed  in  Russia 
instead  of  window-glass  j and  specimens  of  as- 
bestos, or  incombustible  flax,  which  the  ancients 
spun  and  wove  into  cloth.  Next  come  the  talc, 
which  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  various  uses. 
Before  the  stranger  quits  this  room  he  should  ob- 
serve between  the  windows  a superb  vase  of  the 
brecciated  porphyry  of  the  Vosges,  and  two  very 
large  groups  of  prismatic  crystals  of  colourless 
quartz.  The  second  room  contains  the  inflartv- 
mable  substances  and  the  metals.  The'  former 
class  occupies  the  thirty-second  and  two  following 
cases.  The  specimens  to  be  noticed  are,  native 
sulphur;  some  superb  groups  of  translucid  Crys- 
tals ; a series  of  diamonds,  rough  and  cut ; solid  and 
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liquid  bitumens  ; blackcoal,  jet,  and  yellow  amber. 
Of  the  latter,  several  pieces  contain  insects  enve- 
loped by  the  amber  when  in  its  liquid  stale  with- 
out injuring  their  form.  The  class  of  metallic 
substances  begins  with  the  ihirty-Gfth  case,  which 
contains  platina , the  least  fusible  of  all  the  metals. 
In  the  next  two  cases  are  the  specimens  of  gold 
and  silver,  among  which  should  be  noticed  an 
enormous  piece  of  massive  gold  from  Peru,  which 
weighs  sixteen  ounces  and  a quarter;  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  native  silveT  from  Mexico ; and  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  silver  with  sulphur  and 
antimony,  and  the  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids. 
In  the  next  two  cases  are  specimens  of  mercury 
or  quicksilver.  The  fortieth  and  two  following, 
cases  present  lead  in  every  combination  of  form 
and  colour.  In  the  next  two  cases  are  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  copper.  In  the  forty-seventh 
case,  where  the  iron  ores  begin,  is  a numerous  col- 
lection of  aerolites  or  stones  which  have  fallen 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  iron  ores  occupy  six 
cases  and  present  beautiful  specimens.  The  next 
three  cases  are  appropriated  to  various  specimens 
of  oxide  of  tin,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  In  the  fifty- 
seventh  and  three  following  cases  are  arsenic,  man- 
ganese, antimony,  uranium,  molybdena,  titanium, 
tungsteo,  tellurium,  and  chrome.  Here  terminates 
the  collection  of  minerals,  properly  so  called ; one 
of  the  most  precious  in  existence,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  choice  specimens  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed. 

Collection  of  Mammalia . Ascending  to  the  up- 
per story  of  the  Cabinet  by  the  grand  staircase  to 
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the  right,  we  enter  the  rooms  which  contain  the 
zoological  collections.  The  first  three  and  that  at 
the  farthest  end  contain  the  mammalia,  arranged 
according  to  the  system  of  M.  Cuvier.  The  inter- 
mediate gallery  is  occupied  by  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals without  vertebrae.  The  number  of  mam- 
malia now  amounts  to  about  fifteen  hundred  indi- 
viduals, belonging  to  more  than  five  hundred  - 
species.  The  first  room  contains  the  family  of 
monkeys.  Between  the  two  windows  is  a case 
containing  five  species  of  the  Ourang  Outang. 

In  the  cases  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  this 
room  are  numerous  families  of  apes,  natives  of 
the  warmest  regions  of  the  ancient  continent. 
They  are  extremely  lively  and  active.  On  the 
side  opposite  the  windows  are  the  apes  with  long 
faces  called  cynocephali , or  dog  headed.  On  the 
right,  in  the  corner  of  this  case,  we  see  the  black 
ape  without  a tail  from  the  Soloo  islands.  Oppo- 
site to  the  door  are  two  cases  in  which  are  the 
howling  apes,  the  sai,  thesajou,  the  sakis  or  night- 
apes,  numerous  species  of  small  monkeys,  the 
lemurs,  nearly  allied  to  the  apes  but  having  their 
muzzle  as  long  as  that  of  the  fox,  etc.  Passing 
into  the  second  room,  in  the  cases  right  and  left 
of  the  door,  we  see  the  different  genera  of  bats, 
so  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  noses  and  ears, 
the  length  of  their  toes,  and  their  membranous 
wings.  On  the  lower  shelves  of  the  case  to  the 
left  are  the  hedgehog,  the  tenrecus,  and  different 
species  of  moles.  The  first  of  the  six  cases  which 
cover  the  left  wall  contains  the  bears.  In  the 
second  case  are  the  long-nosed  coatis,  the  badgers, 
the  civet  of  the  Cape,  the  northern  glutton,  we^r 
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sels,  martins,  and  the  sable  whose  fur  is  so  valu- 
able. In  the  third  case  are  the  European  and 
American  otlers.  The  most  remarkable  is  the 
sea-otter.  In  the  same  and  the  following  case  are 
different  varieties  of  dogs  and  the  two  species  of 
European  wolves.  The  fifth  case  contains  thir- 
teen species  of  foxes.  In  the  sixth  case  are  the 
hyaenas,  and  below  them  the  seals,  vulgarly  called 
sea-calf,  sea-lion,  sea-elephant,  etc.  On  the  cor- 
nice of  this  case  is  the  Arctic  walrus,  vulgarly 
called  sea-cow.  In  the  projecting  case  which 
terminates  this  side  of  the  room  are  the  civet  and 
genet  cats.  To  follow  the  classification  adopted 
we  must  pass  to  the  third  room.  The  first  case 
contains  ten  species  of  the  raangouste,  one  of 
which  is  the  ichneumon.  The  other  cases  on  this 
side  of  the  room  contain  twenty-three  species  of 
the  cat  genus,  which  comprehends  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  lynxes,  etc.  After  the  cats  are  the  didel- 
phis , or  animals  with  a pouch}  it  comprehends 
the  opossums,  kangaroos,  etc.  Passing  to  the  right 
side  of  the  room  we  see  those  of  the  didelphis 
which  belong  to  the  old  world.  The  largest  of 
them  are  the  kangaroos  of  New  Holland.  Near 
the  kangaroos  are  the  dasyura,  the  perameles,  and 
the  phalangers.  The  rodentia,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  species,  occupy  the  three  following 
cases.  Those  most  worthy  of  attention  are  the 
beavers,  the  dormouse,  the  hamster,  the  chinchilla, 
and  the  alactaga.  Near  them  are  twenty-three 
species  of  squirrels,  among  which  is  the  flying 
squirrel.  We  then  see  the  aye-aye  from  Mada- 
gascar, so  named  from  its  cryj  and  on  the  lower 
shelves  are  porcupines.  The  numerous  species 
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aad  varieties  of  hares  and  rabbits,  occupy  several 
shelves  in  the  last  case  but  one.  The  order  of 
the  rodentia  is  terminated  by  guinea-pigs.  The 
last  case  of  this  room  is  filled  by  slotlis.  Return- 
ing to  the  second  room,  in  the  case  to  the  left  of 
the  door,  we  see  the  armadillo  of  America,  and 
the  raanis  originally  from  India,  where  they  iu 
some  degree  represent  the  armadillo.  The  first 
case  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  contains  the 
ant-eaters,  the  orycteropus  or  ground-hog,  the 
two  horned  rhinoceros  of  Africa,  the  American 
tapir,  and  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  In 
the  second  case  are  the  ornithoryn^hus , the  large 
flattened  muzzle  of  which  resembles  the  bill  of  a 
duck;  and  the  echidna , which  has  a long  muzzle 
terminated  by  a small  mouth  like  that  of  the  ant- 
eater,  and  the  body  covered  with  spines  like  the 
hedge-hog.  The  four  following  cases  contain  nine- 
teen species  of  the  order  pachydermata.  The  Ara- 
bian horse,  the  Baskir  horse,  covered  with  long 
hair,  the  zebra  and  the  quagga,  are  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  form  or  variety  of  colours.  The 
different  species  of  wild-boar  are  placed  between 
the  legs  of  these  larger  quadrupeds,  and  among 
them  the  American  pccary,  which  has  a glandu- 
lous  opening  in  tlie  back  from  whence  issues  a 
foetid  humour.  In  the  last  case  are  the  cetaceae, 
including  the  foetus  of  a whale,  a porpoise,  a large 
dolphin,  etc.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  are  a 
male  and  female  elephant,  the  one  horned  rhino- 
ceros of  India,  the  two  horned  rhinoceros  of  Su- 
matra, the  two  horned  rhinoceros  of  the  Cape,  the 
unicorn  of  Java,  and  the  hippopotamus  of  the 
Cape.  After  having  passed  through  the  gallery 
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where  the  birds  are  placed,  we  enter  the  room 
which  contains  the  order  ruminantia.  Jn  the 
middle  of  the  room  are  the  giraffe  ( camelopar - 
dalis ),  the  head  of  which  is  eighteen  feet  from  the 
ground  ; the  buffalo,  the  aurochs,  the  camel  with 
two  humps,  the  camel  with  one  hump,  and  the 
elk.  In  making  the  circuit  of  the  room,  we  see 
in  the  first  case  to  the  right  of  the  window,  a 
young  camel,  the  vicunna,  a wild  Peruvian  animal  ; 
the  lama , the  only  beast  of  burthen  in  Peru;  the 
musk-deer;  and  the  moschus  pygmeeus,  the  small- 
est and  most  elegant  of  all  ruminating  animals. 
The  second  case  contains  the  common  deer,  and 
a species  one  third  larger  from  North  America. 
Before  them  is  the  muntjac  from  Java  and  Suma- 
tra. In  the  four  following  cases  are  the  deer  of 
the  Ganges,  and  of  Louisiana  or  Virginia,  the 
white  and  red  deer  of  Cayenne,  the  roe-buck  in 
its  black  and  white  varieties,  a male  and  female 
rein  deer,  several  American  deer,  the  Barbary  cow 
and  the  caama  of  the  Cape.  In  the  seventh  case 
is  the  Barbary  antelope.  In  the  eighth,  which  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  are  the  steenbock, 
the  plunging  goat  of  the  Cape,  the  stone  leaper, 
the  griesbock,  and  the  woolly  antelope.  In  the 
three  next  cases  arc  the  pasan  and  algazel  of 
Buffon,  numerous  species  of  antelope,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  goat.  The  twelfth  case  contains 
goats,  amopg  which  is  the  ibex  ; and  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  various  races  of  sheep.  On  the 
higher  shelf  of  the  fourteenth  case  we  see  a race 
of  sheep  originally  from  Persia  and  Tartary.  The 
tail  of  this  race  enlarges  from  the  insertion,  and 
gradually  transforms  itself  into  a double  lobe  ol 
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fat,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  Many 
of  the  larger  animals  of  this  rich  collection  were 
alive  in  the  menagerie. 

Collection  of  Birds.  On  leaving  the  gallery  of 
ruminating  animals,  we  re-enter  that  of  birds. 
This  gallery  is  adorned  with  a bronze  bust  of  Louis 
XVIII  j a beautiful  marble  statue  of  Venus  Urania, 
by  Dupaty;  and  bronze  busts  of  Linnaeus,  Four- 
croy,  Antoine  Petit,  Winslow,  Tournefort,  Adam- 
son, and  Daubenton.  The  collection  comprehends 
upwards  of  six  thousand  individuals  belonging  to 
more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  different 
species.  Almost  all  are  in  a perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  such  means  have  been  found  of 
preparing  them  that  they  never  change.  There  is 
not  so  numerous  a collection  existing  any  where 
else,  and  nevertheless  it  has  been  formed  in  a few 
years.  The  gallery  which  contains  it  is  divided 
into  fifty-seven  cases  with  shelves,  on  which  the 
birds  are  arranged  in  a manner  best  adapted  to 
their  display.  The  first  two  cases  to  the  left,  on 
entering  the  gallery  from  that  of  the  ruminating 
animals,  are  occupied  with  ten  species  of  the  vul- 
ture genus.  On  the  top  shelf  of  the  first  are  the 
different  ages  of  the  king  of  vultures.  The  cases 
from  the  third  to  the  tenth  contain  the  numerous 
species  of  diurnal  birds  which  Linnaeus  united 
under  the  generic  name  o ffalco.  It  comprehends 
the  eagle,  the  osprey  or  fishing  eagle,  the  great 
American  harpy,  the  short  tailed  falcon,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Cape,  the  male  and  female  astur,  the 
sparrow  hawk,  the  musical  falcon,  the  buzzard, 
the  kite,  the  ternis,  the  pygargus,  which  deserves 
peculiar  notice  as  the  Egyptians  embalmed  and 
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worshipped  it  after  its  death  j the  honey  buzzard. 


the  common  falcon,  the  jer  falcon,  the  hobby- 
falcon,  and  the  falco  ccerulescens,  which  is  the 


smallest  of  all  birds  of  prey.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  cases  contain  thirty- four  species  of  the 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  comprising  the  grand 
duke,  the  lesser  duke,  the  ulula , the  common  owl, 
the  little  duke  or  scops,  the  Cape  owl,  the  great 
American  owl,  and  the  owl  with  naked  feet.  The 


thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cases  contain  the  beauti- 


ful and  numerous  family  of  parrots,  which  is  di- 
vided into  cockatoos,  lorys,  aras,  parrots  and 
perroquets.  In  the  next  case  are  the  toucans , 
whose  bills  are  of  an  enormous  size,  the  wrynecks 
( yunx ),  and  the  woodpeckers.  The  sixteenth  case 
is  occupied  by  cuckoos,  among  which  should  be 
noticed  the  blue  cuckoo  of  Madagascar,  the  copper 
coloured  cuckoo  of  the  Cape,  and  the  golden  and 
klaas  cuckoos;  indicators  of  the  Cape  and  barbets. 
In  the  seventeenth  case  is  the  numerous  family  of 
the  shrikes,  of  which  there  are  some  remarkably 
beautiful  foreign  species.  The  breves  from  India, 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  the 
ant- thrushes  which  live  on  the  enormous  ant-hills 


in  the  forests  and  deserts  of  America.  The  eigh- 
teenth case  contains  the  merlins,  including  the 
common  blackbird,  the  - white  blackbird,  the 


rose  coloured  thrush,  the  mockbird,  the  singing 
thrushes,  the  azure  thrush  of  Java,  the  white 
breasted  thrush  from  Senegal,  and  the  guinea 
thrush  or  magpie  of  Paradise.  It  also  contains 
the  grakles,  the  orioles,  and  the  lyra,  whose  tail  is 
remarkable,  being  composed  of  three  sorts  of 
feathers.  The  nineteenth  case  is  occupied  by  the 
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philedons  and  the  motacillce ; the  latter  compre- 
hends the  stone-finches,  the  warblers,  the  bull- 
finches, the  wrens,  and  the  wagtails.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  nightingale,  the  robin-red-breasl, 
the  reed-warbler,  and  the  golden  crowned  wren. 
In  the  twentieth  case  are  the  drongos,  the  cotingas 
or  chatterers,  the  numerous  family  of  the  fly- 
catchers, and  several  birds  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention b om  their  rarity  and  beauty.  JThe  twenty- 
first  case  contains  many  species  of  the  genus  tyran- 
nusy  the  uphones,  the  tanagers  of  America,  the 
manakins  from  the  equinoctial  forests  of  America, 
the  titmice,  and  the  goat-suckers  ; the  latter  have 
the  light  soft  plumage  of  the  nocturnal  birds,  and 
their  mouth  is  so  wide  that  they  can  swallow  the 
largest  insects.  The  twenty-second  case  <5onlains 
the  numerous  genus  of  the  swallows,  the  larks, 
the  starlings,  and  the  cassicus.  The  nests  of  the 
latter  in  two  frames  above  the  cornice  should  not 
escape  observation.  In  the  twenty-third  case  are 
the  numerous  family  of  buntings,  sparrows,  lin- 
nets, gold-finches,  widow  birds,  grosbeaks,  bull- 
finches, cross-bills  and  beef-eaters.  In  the  twenty- 
fourth  case  are  the  rollers,  the  Indian  grakle  of 
Java,  the  birds  of  Paradise,  the  jays,  and  different 
species  of  pies  and  crows.  The  sky-blue  pie  of 
Paraguay,  and  the  pie  from  the  Brazils,  present 
beautiful  colours  agreeably  distributed.  The  twen- 
ty-fifth case  contains  the  hoopoes,  the  creepers 
and  the  humming-birds.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  forms  $ their  nests  are  placed  by 
their  side.  The  twenty-sixth  case  is  filled  with 
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king-fishers  and  horn-bills.  On  the  first  shelf  of 
the  twenty- seventh  case  are  the  tour  acos  and 
musopliaga,  or  plantain  eater,  African  birds.  The 
rest  of  this  case  and  the  twenty-eighth,  are  Idled 
by  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
and  the  cognate  species.  Several  species  are  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  The  peacocks  in  the  twen- 
ty-ninth case  contain  varieties  prepared  so  as  to 
display  the  magnificence  of  their  plumage.  The 
thirtieth  case,  the  last  on  that  side  of  the  room, 
contains  the  turkeys.  The  thirty-first  case,  corre- 
sponding to  that  we  have  just  seen,  is  the  first  in 
our  return  along  the  other  side  of  the  room ; and 
is  filled  with  hoceos  from  the  warm  countries  ol 
America,  and  are  analogous  to  turkeys.  In  the 
thirty-second  case  are  the  quans  or  jacoos,  the 
napaul,  ojr  horned  pheasant  from  Bengal,  diflerent 
races  of  domestic  fowls,  and  several  wild  species 
fromlndia,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  pheasant  genus 
commences  at  the  bottom  of  this  case.  Among 
these  should  be  noticed  the  golden  pheasant  from 
China.  In  the  following  is  a superb  bird  called 
the  Argus  pheasant,  the  impeyan  pheasant,  the 
crested  pheasant,  and  the  rouloul.  The  bottom 
of  the  case  is  filled  with  guinea  fowls.  The  nume- 
rous family  of  the  grouse  entirely  fills  the  thirty - 
fourth  ease.  The  two  next  cases  contain  the  os- 
triches and  two  species  of  cassowary.  That  of 
Asia  has  a prominence  on  the  head.  The  other 
comes  from  Wew  Holland.  The  bustards  fill  the 
thirty-seventh  case.  In  the  next  case  are  the  plo- 
vers, the  lapwings  and  the  oyster-catchers.  The 
bottom  of  the  case  is  occupied  by  the  ibis.  The 
most  celebrated  species  is  that  worshipped  by  the 
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Egyptians.  Two  mummies  brought  from  Kgypt 
have  been  placed  here  ; the  one  has  still  its  enve- 
lopes on;  from  the  other  they  have  been  removed 
to  exhibit  the  feathers,  which  are  well  preserved 
as  to  their  form  and  colour.  In  the  thirty-ninth 
case  are  the  god-wits,  the  woodcocks,  the  snipes, 
the  ruffs,  the  reeves,  and  the  turn  stones.  The 
sand  pipers  and  boat-bills  occupy  the  fortieth 
case.  The  heron  and  the  bittern  fill  the  forty- 
first  case.  The  crane  genus  fills  the  forty-second 
case.  The  sun-bird,  the  agawi  or  trumpeter  of 
south  America,  and  the  royal  or  crowned  crane, 
are  particularly  entitled  to  attention.  The  storks 
are  placed  in  the  forty-third  case.  In  the  next 
case  are  the  open-beaks,  the  tantali  and  the  jabirus. 
The  forty-fifth  case  is  occupied  by  the  spoon-bills, 
the  rails,  the  jacanas,  the  screamers,  the  water- 
fowls,  sea  partridges,  and  flamingoes.  The  coots 
and  the  sultans  in  the  forty-sixth  case  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.  In 
the  same  case  is  a rare  bird  known  by  the  name 
of  the  scabbard  beak.  The  lower  part  of  the  case 
is  occupied  by  flamingoes.  The  next  three  cases 
are  filled  with  colymbi,  guillemots,  the  alca  cris - 
tatella  and  penguins.  The  fiftieth  and  fifty-first 
cases  contain  the  tempest  birds,  the  stormy  petrel, 
gulls,  sea-mews,  sea -swallows,  and  cut- waters. 
A large  bird  is  called  the  Cape  sheep  on  account 
of  its  size,  colour,  and  gregarious  habits.  In  the 
fifty-second  and  fifty-third  cases  are  the  pelicans, 
the  cormorants,  the  frigate  birds  whose  wings 
measure  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  tropic 
birds,  called  also  straw  tails  on  account  of  the  two 
long  beardless  feathers  in  their  tail.  The  four 
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cases  which  terminate  the  gallery  are  filled  with 
the  numerous  family  of  swans,  geese,  ducks  and 
the  mergus.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  black 
swan  of  New  Holland,  a black  necked  swan  from 
the  Brazils,  the  bernacle  goose,  the  Egyptian  goose, 
theeyder  duck,  the  musk  duck,  the  Carolina  duck, 
and  the  fan  water  fowl  from  China.  Here  termi- 
nates the  collection  of  birds,  which  for  elegance, 
richness,  variety  of  forms,  and  brilliancy  of  colours 
equals  all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  as 
beautiful.  The  centre  of  the  gallery  is  occupied 
by  a set  of  cases  in  which  the  animals  without 
vertebrae  are  arranged.  We  will  notice  them  after 
we  have  seen  the  collection  of  reptiles  and  fishes 
which  are  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  walls  of 
the  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  two  rooms  below, 
are  expanded  the  skins  of  large  serpents  of  the 
boa  genus,  the  colours  and  scales  of  which  are 
well  preserved. 

Collection  of  Reptiles.  Reptiles  do  not  arrest 
our  attention  in  an  equal  degree  with  birds,  either 
by  their  elegance  of  form  or  variety  of  colours ; 
most  of  these  animals  are  of  an  unpleasant  or  re- 
pulsive shape  j and  the  brilliant  speckles,  which 
embellished  many  of  them  whilst  they  were  living, 
have  completely  faded  since  their  death.  But  the 
singularity  and  variety  of  their  forms  and  their 
different  properties,  some  fatal  to  life,  and  others 
capable  of  being  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  man,  give  to  the  animals  comprised  in  this  col- 
lection a high  degree  of  interest.  This  collection 
of  reptiles  is  unquestionably  the  richest  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  eighteen  hundred  individuals, 
belonging  to  mo;e  than  five  hundred  species.  Rep- 
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tiles  are  divided  into  four  orders,  n lmely  chelonians 
or  tortoises;  saurians , which  comprehend  the  cro- 
codiles, lizards,  etc.;  ophidians  ir  serpents;  and 
batracians , to  which  the  toads,  the  frogs,  the  sala- 
manders, etc.  are  referred.  Of  the  first  three  orders 
there  are  some  too  large  to  be  placed  in  the  cases, 
and  they  have  therefore  been  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  or  the  wall.  Among  these  s aould  be  noticed 
the  leather  tortoise  or  lute  of  the  Mediterranean; 
the  green  tortoise;  the  caret ta  which  furnishes  the 
tortoise-shell  employed  in  the  arts;  the  great' 
emyd  from  Cayenne;  the  soft  tortoise  of  the  Wile; 
the  testudo  radiata  ; the  testudo  Jimbria  ; the  cro- 
codile of  the  Wile;  the  crocodile  with  a slender 
muzzle;  the  gavial  or  long  muzzled  crocodile;  the 
bicarinated  crocodile  from  India  ; the  pike  muzzled 
caiman ; the  caiman  with  bony  eyelids ; the  ouaran 
of  the  Wile ; the  dragon  of  Cayenne ; the  safe-guard 
of  America;  the  iguana  of  South  America;  the 
boas;  the  pithons;  the  rattle-snake;  the  yellow 
or  spear-headed  viper,  and  the  lachesis  of  Cayenne. 
Round  the  room  from  left  to  right  are  land  tor- 
toises, fresh-water  tortoises,  box  tortoises,  the  soft 
tortoise  of  the  Wile,  the  soft  tortoise  of  America, 
the  crocodiles,  the  lizards,  the  lacerta  stellio , the 
cordyla , the  agames,  the  basilisks  or  long-tailed 
lizards,  the  dragons,  the  iguanas,  the  anolis,  the 
geckos,  the  cameleons,  the  scinks,  the  slow  worms, 
the  boas,  the  pithons,  the  ringed  snake,  the  French 
snake,  the  smooth  snake,  the  dun  snake,  the  Escu- 
lapian  snake,  the  ibiboca  of  India,  the  coach- 
whip,  the  iridescent  snake,  the  long  snouted  snake, 
the  hydrus  or  water  suake,  the  rattle  snake,  the 
spectacle  snake,  the  common  viper,  the  horned 
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viper,  the  ccecilia,  the  green  and  brown  frog,  the 
hull  frog,  the  Cayenne  frog,  the  tree  frog,  the 
common  toad,  the  rush  toad,  the  alliaceous  toad, 
the  toad  of  Surinam,  the  salamander,  the  triton, 
the  crested  triton,  the  axolotl  of  Mexico,  the  an- 
guine siren,  and  the  eel  shaped  siren.  Most  of  the 
reptiles  are  preserved-  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Collection  of  Fish.  This  collection  comprehends 
about  live  thousand  individuals  belonging  to  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  species:  of  each 
species  it  generally  possesses  one  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine.  The  dried  fish  have  been  covered 
with  a varnish,  which  has  revived  their  colours. 
On  the  floor  of  the  great  room,  among  the  quad- 
rupeds, is  the  basking  shark  ( squalus  maximus). 
In  taking  the  cases  from  left  to  right  we  meet  w ith 
the  lamprey,  the  shark,  the  dog-fish,  the  white 
shark,  the  hammer  headed  shark,  the  saw-fish, 
the  long  ray,  the  torpedo  ray,  the  torpedo  with 
five  spots,  the  marbled  torpedo,  the  torpedo  of 
Galvani,  the  thorn-back,  the  rough  ray,  the  pearled 
ray,  the  chimcera  or  king  of  the  herrings,  the 
chimaera  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  the  sturgeon,  the 
foliated  polyodon,  the  sea  porcupine,  the  moon- 
fish,  the  fiie-fish,  the  trunk-fish,  the  pipe-fi3h, 
the  sea-horse,  the  pegasus , the  salmon,  the  trout, 
tlie  smelt,  the  grayling  salmon,  the  piraya  of  South 
America,  the  herring,  the  sprat,  the  anchovy,  the 
king-fish  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  the  sabre-fish, 
the  gigantic  vastrea,  the  bony  scaled  pike,  the 
poiypteri,  the  common  pike,  the  flying  fish,  the 
inormyri,  the  gar-pike,  the  carp,  the  barbel,  the 
bream,  the  tench,  the  gold  fish  of  China,  theg-o- 
norhynchus,  the  loche,  the  anableps , the  family  of 
PART  i.  .5a 
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the  cyprini,  the  family  of  the  siluroideee , the  cod, 
the  whiling,  the  hake,  the  burbot,  the  grenadier, 
the  flounder,  the  turbot,  the  dab,  the  sole,  the 
family  of  the  discolobi , the  eel,  the  gymnotus, 
the  electrical  gymnotus,  the  giorna,  the  ccpedian 
gymnetrus,  the  garter  fish,  the  blenny,  the  goby, 
the  sea  wolf,  or  sea  cat,  the  periopthalmi,  the  sil/a- 
gones,  the  callionyrni,  the  rainbow  fish  and  other 
species  of  the  labrus,  the  parrot  fish,  the  family  of 
the  sparoidtee,  the  family  of  the  perch,  some  of 
which  are  very  curious;  the  mackarel,  the  tunny, 
the  sea  crow,  the  stickle  back,  the  pilot,  the  sword- 
fish, the  dolphin,  the  sea-unicorn,  the  chaetodon, 
the  toxote,  the  polynemi , the  (istularia , and  the 
cttnlrisci. 

Colled  ion  of  art  iculated  animals  without  verte- 
brep.  This  collection  consists  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  species,  and  is  divided  into  five 
classes,  namely  the  crustacece,  the  arachnides , the 
insects,  the  anuelides,  and  the  worms.  On  entering 
the  gallery  of  the  birds  by  the  small  staircase  we 
must  turn  to  the  right  to  reach  the  saloon  of  the 
cai  nivorous  quadrupeds.  Thccruslaceous  animals 
are  placed  vertically  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cases 
which  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Those 
which  were  too  large  to  enter  the  f rames  arc  placed 
in  twenty-seven  glazed  boxes  on  the  cornices  of 
the  cases  which  contain  the  carnivorous  animals. 
Among  them  are  a series  of  lobsters,  craw-fish,  and 
crabs.  The  animals  in  the  cases  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  are  crabs  of  various  species,  scorpions, 
spiders,  centipedes,  beetles,  cockchafers,  cole- 
optera  of  innumerable  species,  earwigs,  cock- 
roaches, camel  crickets,  locusts,  dragon  flies,  com- 
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mon  flies,  bees,  blue  flies,  butterflies,  caterpillars, 
silk-worms,  moths,  lantern  flies,  bugs,  plant-lice, 
water-scorpions,  gall  insects,  cochineal  insects, 
gnats,  gad-flies,  fleas,  leeches,  piscatoria , the 
family  of  the  maldanece , and  intestinal  worms, 
among  which  are  some  taken  from  the  human 
body,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  human  liver. 

Collection  of  inarticulated  animals  without  ver* 
tebrce.  This  class  comprehends  the  shells,  the 
echini  and  the  polypi.  The  animals  belonging  to 
certain  shells  are  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine; 
those  of  a large  size,  as  also  the  naked  mollusca, 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  division  of 
the  chest  of  drawers,  immediately  after  the  collec- 
tion of  insects.  The  mollusca  form  two  divisions. 
The  first  comprehends  the  univalves  or  those 
whose  shell  is  formed  of  only  one  piece.  The 
second  comprehends  the  bivalves  or  those  whose 
shell  consists  of  two  pieces.  There  are  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  species  belonging  to  the  first  divi- 
sion, but  all  those  of  the  second  are  aquatic. 
Amongst  those  most  entitled  to  notice  are  the 
nautilus,  the  ammonites,  the  belemnites,  the  cone, 
the  olive,  the  cyprsea,  the  ovula,  the  music-shells, 
the  Chinese  parasol,  the  razor  shell,  the  rising 
suns,  the  tridachna,  the  ducal  mantle,  the  sole, 
the  bishop’s  mantle,  the  saddle  oyster,  and  the 
ducks’  bill.  Besides  the  shells  enumerated,  the 
conchologist  will  find  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  others  remarkable  for  their  form  or  colours. 
Next  to  the  shells  are  the  tuniciers,  marine  animals 
without  heads,  and  not  symmetrical.  Then  come 
the  radiaria , including  the  star-fish,  and  the  Me- 
dusa’s heads.  The  echini  or  urchins  have  a cal- 
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careous  shell  covered  with  long  spines,  and  pierced 
with  a great  number  of  little  holes.  Of  this  col- 
lection, as,  well  as  that  of  the  polypi , the  number 
of  specimens  is  extremely  great.  Of  the  tubipores, 
madrepores,  millepores,  corallines  and  sponges, 
the  variety  is  very  complete. 

Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  For  this  col- 
lection, incomparably  the  richest  in  existence,  the 
Museum  is  indebted  to  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  M.  Cuvier,  by  whom  it  was  arranged,  and  under 
whose  direction  most  of  the  objects  were  pre- 
pared. The  first  room  on  the  ground-floor  con- 
tains the  skeletons  of  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra, 
and  the  quaccha,  also  those  of  the  American  tapir, 
of  the  common  hog,  of  the  dicotyles,  and  a new 
species  of  tapir  from  the  East  Indies.  In  the  next 
room  are  the  skeletons  of  the  male  and  female 
elephants  from  India,  the  African  female  elephant, 
the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros  from  the  Cape, 
the  rhinoceros  from  Senegal,  six  other  skeletons 
of  the  rhinoceros,  that  of  a cameleopard  more  than 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  those  of  the  bear,  dog, 
wolf,  lion,  tyger,  hyaena,  panther,  seal,  and  dol- 
phin. In  the  middle  of  the  rooms  are  three  whales 
from  the  Cape,  supported  by  iron  bars.  On  each 
side  of  the  window,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  roojn, 
we  see  the  head  of  a whale  and  that  of  a cachalot, 
each  fourteen  feet  in  length.  An  entire  skeleton 
of  the  latter,  more  than  sixty  feet  long,  is  seen  in 
the  adjoining  court.  To  the  left  of  this  large  room, 
and  parallel  with  it  are  three  others  filled  with 
skeletons  of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds.  In  the 
first  are  those  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  antelope  $ 
in  the  second,  those  of  the  stag  tribe  j and  in  the 
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third,  those  of  the  dromedary,  lama,  camel  and 
vicunna.  In  retracing  our  steps  and  crossing  the 
room  containing  the  whales,  we  enter  another 
occupied  by  human  skeletons  of  different  ages  and 
nations:  among  them  we  remark  that  of  an  Italian 
with  one  additional  lumbar  vertebra ; that  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  prepared  from  a mummy;  the 
skeleton  of  a Boschisman  female,  known  as  the 
Hottentot  Venus,  with  a cast  of  her  standing  by 
that  of  the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Stanislaus  king  of 
Poland;  and  also  a model  in  wax  of  the  skeleton 
of  a woman  named  Supiot,  whose  bones  had  be- 
come so  soft  that  they  were  all  distorted.  A series 
of  foetuses  shows  the  growth  from  the  first  month 
of  conception  to  the  birth.  On  the  shelves  wre  see 
human  skulls  from  one  day  old  to  a hundred 
years.  From  the  walls  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  first  floor  are  suspended  many  heads  of  the 
horse,  the  stag,  the  dolphin,  the  hippopotamus, 
aud  several  species  of  the  ox  tribe.  The  first  room 
above  stairs  is  devoted  to  a series  of  entire  heads  of 
vertebrated  animals,  a great  number  of  those  of  the 
human  species,  Europeans,  Tartars,  Chinese,  New 
Zealanders,  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and  of  several 
American  nations  ; all  the  monkeys,  among  which 
is  an  old  and  a young  ourang  outaug;  a consider- 
able number  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  among 
which  are  several  species  of  the  seal;  elephants  and 
rhinoceros’  heads;  three  camelcopards,  aud  a great 
number  of  buffaloes.  Near  them  is  the  skull,  f ound 
in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  of  the  bos  apis,  which  was 
an  object  of  worship.  The  second  room  on  the 
same  floor  contains  on  the  right  heads  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  reptiles.  The  other  side,  as  well  as  glass 
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cases  in  the  middle,  contain  separate  bones  of  the 
head  and  the  foot,  classed  so  that  we  sec  the  similar 
bones  of  all  the  animals  together.  There  are  simi- 
lar series  of  all  the  large  bones,  and  of  the  vertebrae 
in  the  two  adjoining  rooms.  In  the  third  room  are 
the  skeletons  of  the  small  quadrupeds.  Above  the 
cases  are  affixed  to  the  wall,  the  horns  of  the  rumi- 
nant ia,  and  on  both  tables  are  methodically  arrang- 
ed a complete  series  of  teeth  from  man  to  the  horse. 
In  the  fourth  room  we  see  the  skeletons  of  birds. 
Those  which  most  deserve  our  attention  are  the 
African  and  American  ostriches,  the  Indian  casso- 
wary ; the  emu  of  JN'cw  Holland  j the  skeleton  of  an 
ibis,  taken  out  of  the  tomb  of  a mummy,  and  the 
skeletons  of  the  humming  birds.  The  last  two  cases 
contain  the  tortoises,  amongst  which  is  a very  large 
specimen  of  the  sea,  and  also  one  of  the  Indian  land 
tortoise,  the  largest  known  at  this  day.  The  series 
of  teeth,  beginning  with  those  of  the  horse  and 
terminating  with  those  of  fishes,  is  here  continued 
in  small  boxes  placed  on  the  tables.  Above  the 
cases  we  see  the  skeletons  of  four  large  crocodiles, 
and  near  one,  bracelets  which  were  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  animal,  and  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  Indian  woman.  The  skeletons  of  the 
reptiles,  such  as  lizards,  serpents,  toads,  frogs,  and 
salamanders,  and  a great  number  of  species  of  fish, 
occupy  the  cases  in  the  fifth  room.  On  the  top  of 
the  front  cases  is,  the  skeleton  of  a boa  constrictor 
fifteen  feet  long,  brought  from  Java,  those  of  a 
shark  and  of  a sword-fish  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  each  side  a series  of  snouts  of  llie  saw-fish, 
and  ja*vs  of  several  species  of  sharks,  the  ray,  etc. 
On  the  tables  in  this  room  are  the  dried  larynx. 
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and  hyoid  bones  of  quadrupeds.  The  sixth  room  is 
devoted  to  myology.  In  the  centre  is  a cast  of  the 
human  body  deprived  of  the  skin,  and  on  which  the* 
muscles  are  painted  of  the  natural  colour.  The 
cases  on  one  side  display  small  flayed  figures  in  wax 
of  human  arms  and  legs.  On  the  other  are  two 
small  statues  of  horses,  and  the  limbs  of  many 
quadrupeds,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  the  dis- 
sected muscles  of  several  animals  preserved  in 
spirits.  The  seventh  room  contains  the  organs  of 
sensation.  The  larynx  and  trachea  of  birds  are 
also  seen  on  the  tables  of  this  room.  The  cases 
contain  flaggons  in  which  are  preserved  in  spirits 
a series  of  brains  and  eyes;  also  the  bones  of  the 
ear  of  all  animals  from  man  to  the  reptiles  and 
fishes.  . We  also  see  here  well  prepared  specimens 
of  skins,  furs,  feathers,  scales,  nails  and  hoofs; 
others  of  the  tongue,  nostrils,  and  different  pre- 
parations of  the  nervous  system  ; and  a few  heads 
of  savages  with  their  tatooed  skin  dried  on  them. 
Preparations  of  the  viscera  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  those  belonging  to  the  function  of  di- 
gestion are  placed  in  the  eighth  room.  In  one  of 
the  two  large  glass  frames  is  a model  in  wax  of  a 
child  twelve  years  old,  w ith  the  breast  and  abdo- 
men laid  open  to  show'  the  relative  situation  of  the 
viscera  and  of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  other  the 
anatomy  of  the  l^n,  exhibiting  the  several  periods 
of  the  formation  of  the  egg  as  well  as  the  internal 
organs  of  the  fowl.  The  ninth  room  is  devoted  to 
the  organs  of  circulation,  and  those  of  the  different 
secretions.  It  contains  a series  of  hearts  of  mam- 
malia, reptiles  and  fishes,  some  injected  prepara- 
tions, a great  number  of  dissected  tongues  and 
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larynxes  ; the  glands  belonging  to  several  parts  of 
t lie  body,  swimming  bladders,  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, and  some  very  delicate  preparations  of 
foetuses  belonging  to  viviparous  and  oviparous 
animals.  On  the  table  there  arc  injected  and  dried 
viscera.  The  tenth  and  last  room  contains  a scries 
of  monstrosities  and  foetuses  of  different  ages ; pre- 
parations of  different  orders  of  mollusca,  articu- 
lated animals  and  zoophytes,  and  preparations  of 
shell-lish  in  wax.  The  preparations  in  January 
1823  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-six. 

Library.  The  library  occupies  the  last  room  of 
the  building.  It  is  composed  of  works  upon  natu- 
ral history.  Most  of  the  printed  works  are  to  be 
met  with  in  every  public  library,  but  the  manu- 
scripts, accompanied  with  original  designs,  and  the 
inagniiiccnt  paintings  upon  vellum  form  an  un- 
rivalled collection.  The  number  of  volumes  is 
about  ten  thousand.  The  library  is  adorned  with 
a statue  of  Buffon,  by  Pajou,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

MaJESTATI  HATCH.*  PAH  INGEN1CM. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  open  to  the 
public  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  from  three 
o’clock  until  six  in  the  summer,  and  from  three 
until  dark  in  the  winter.  The  gates  of  the  Mena- 
gerie are  open  every  day  from  eleven  o’clock  till 
six  in  the  summer,  aud  from  eleven  to  three  in  the 
winter.  Strangers  may  visit  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history  aud  the  library  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
andSaturdays,  upon  producing  their  passports.  The 
garden  is  open  daily.  The  library  is  open  three 
times  a week  to  students  and  artists. 
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Cabinets  de  Mineralogies 

See  pages  a5a,  53o,  and  5g8. 


Cabinet  d’  Anatomie, 

See  pages  5i4  and  616. 


Musee  des  Monumens  Franqais , 

Hue  des  Petits  Augustins. 

This  Museum  no  longer  exists.  It  was  formed 
during  the  revolution  b^  M.  Alexander  Lenoif,  in 
pursuance  of  a decree  of  the  National  Convention, 
and  consisted  of  the  monuments  from  St.  Denis 
and  other  churches  arranged  in  the  order  of  cen- 
turies. By  a royal  decree  of  April  24th,  1816,  it 
was  closed,  and  the  monuipents  have  since  been 
placed  in  their  original  stations,  or  in  situations 
adapted  to  their  nature  and  object.  The  only  re- 
mains are  the  front  of  the  chateau  d’Anet,  that  of 
the  chateau  de  Gaillon,  etc.  which  are  worth  a 
visit.  The  buildings  were  originally  those  of  the 
convent  des  Petits  Augustins,  and  are  now  con- 
verted into  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 


Musee  d’ Artillerie. 

This  Museum,  established  in  the  ancient  convent 
of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  rue  St.  Dominique,  was  ori- 
ginally formed  of  arms  from  the  Garde  Meuble  de 
la  Couroune,  the  chateau  de  Chantilly,  and  other 
extensive  armories.  It  contained  many  thousand 
muskets,  sabres,  swords,  poniards,  maces,  etc.  of  all 
ages  and  countries.  Among  the  most  rare  objects 
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wore  suits  of  armour  of  several  of  the  kings  of 
France ; some  suits  of  female  armour,  among  others 
that  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans;  and  a small  prayer-book 
which  contained  a pistol  in  the  interior.  During 
the  late  goncral  war,  the  treasure  of  the  Museum 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

In  1 8 1 4 » the  Museum  was  much  diminished  by 
the  removal  of  arms  claimed  by  the  allied  powers. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  it  was  re-established  ; 
but,  in  1 8 i 5,  according  to  Dulaure,  the  Prussians 
Carried  off  five  hundred  and  eighty  chests  of  arms. 

The  remains  of  this  Mbseum  are  curious.  Al- 
though several  additions  have  been  made  to  it  the 
collection  is  now  comparatively  small,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  admission. 


Conservatoire • Royal  des  Arts  et 
Metiers, 

No.  ao8,  rue  St.  Marlin. 

M.  Gregoire,  bishop  of  Blois,  a member  of  the 
National  Cotivculion,  was  the  first  who  suggested 
the  idea  of  forming  a national  repository  of  ma- 
chines, models,  drawings,  etc.  for  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery  and  implements  connected  with 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of 
industry.  The  formation  of  this  establishment 
was  ordained  by  a Conventional  decree  of  the  19th 
Vendemiaire,  An  III  (October  10th,  1794),  and  a 
committee,  of  which  M.  Gregoire  was  president, 
was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution 5 but  it 
assumed  little  importance  till  1798. 

There  previously  existed  in  Paris  three  reposi- 
tories of  machines.  At  the  Louvre  were  those 
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which  M L Pajot  d’Ozembray  presented  to  the  Aon- 
demy  of  the  Sciences,  and  which  had  been  consi- 
derably augmented  by  that  learned  body.  At  the 
Hotel  de  Mortagne,  rue  de  Charonne,  were  five 
hundred  machines,  bequeathed  to  the  govern- 
ment, m .78a,  by  the  celebrated  Vaucanson.  An- 
other repository  was  in  the  rue  de  1’Cniversite 
and  contained  a numerous  collection  of  agricul- 
tural implements  of  all  countries.  These  three 
repositories  were  formed  into  one  by  a decree  of 

the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  dated  the  17th  Fio- 

rea i An  VI  ( May  4,  1798),  and  established  in  the 

Chamnf  V*  "“T*  *****  °f  SL  ^es 

Champ,.  \ anous  changes  were  afterwards  ef- 
fected in  this  establishment.  In  1810,  a gratuitous 

in^d  WrS  l°  aff°rd  *nstruct*on  indraw- 

g ic  figure,  ornament,  and  structure  of  ma- 

c ones i m arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  de- 
scriptive geography,  the  application  of  these  va- 
rious branches  of  the  mathematics  to  timber  and 
stone-cutting  and  the  calculation  of  machines. 

y a law  of  tlie  17th  Venderniaire,  An  VII  fOc- 
tober  8,  1798),  all  persons  to  whom  patents  were 
granted  were  bound  to  deposit  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers  their  original  patenls 
together  with  the  description,  plans,  designs,  and 
models,  relating  thereto;  and  the  Conservatoire 

ShSSEl1  10  bove  ,heni  primed>  CDgraved 

In  1817,  the  repository  was  completely  reor- 
ganized, and  a Council  of  Amelioration,  consist- 
ing of  hve  members,  was  established.  By  a roval 
ordinance,  dated  November  a5,  18.9,  three  courses 
oi  lectures  were  founded,  two  of  which  relate  to 
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mechanics  ami  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts,  and 
the  third  to  manufacturing  processes. 

The  Conservatoire  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
public  and  the  private  part.  Of  the  public  part, 
the  following  are  the  principal  rooms: 

i . A vestibule,  formerly  the  church  of  the  Priory, 
contains  the  most  bulky  machines,  such  as  Bra- 
mah’s (ire-engines,  hydraulic  machines,  fire  es- 
capes, Montgolfier's  baloon,  an  enormous  carriage 
for  transporting  columns  and  statues,  agricultural 
implements,  an  English  mangle,  etc. 

• a.  A small  room  containing  models  of  archi- 
tecture, viz.  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Place  du 
Palais  de  Justice,  the  Ecolc  de  Droit,  a gothic 
building,  and  a church. 

3.  A vaulted  room,  chiefly  containing  models. 
To  the  right  is  a collection  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, such  as  ploughs,  harrows,  and  thrashing  ma- 
chines j to  the  left  is  a correct  model  of  the  famous 
machine  of  Marly,  and  other  hydraulic  machines ; 
in  the  centre  arc  models  of  windmills,  wine,  sugar, 
oil,  and  cider  presses,  steam  engines,  etc. 

The  first  and  second  rooms  communicate  with 
two  large  rooms  containing  looms,  carding  ma- 
chines and  spinning  jennies,  among  which  are 
Vaucansou’s  famous  machines  for  spinning  silk. 
These  rooms  conduct  to  the  grand  vestibule,  in 
which  is  a clock  of  a rare  but  not  very  clegaut 
structure,  which  sets  in  motion  an  organ  and  has 
an  armillary  sphere  on  the  top.  In  this  vestibule 
are  busts  ol  Archimedes  and  Vaucauson  $ a group 
by  llutvhiel ; one  of  Dedalus  and  Icarus;  and  one  ol' 
Castor  and  Pollux.  It  affords  a phenomenon  in 
acoustics.  A person  close  to  the  wall  on  one  side, 

^ ' - v , . . 
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may  distinctly  hear  the  whisper  of  another,  placed 
on  the  opposite  side.  A magnificent  staircase 
(on  which  is  a curious  time-piece  by  Breguet) 
leads  to  the  large  galleries,  which  are  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  feet  in  length. 

In  the  first  gallery  on  entering  are  numerous  ar- 
chitectural models,  machines  used  in  foundries, 
models  of  vessels,  steam  boats,  levers,  sawing  ma- 
chines, models  of  brick  and  tile  kilns,  potteries, 
lead-works,  etc.  on  a reduced  scale  of  exact  propor- 
tions; at  the  extremity  is  another  gallery,  contain- 
ing stills,  culinary  utensils,  chimneys,  machines 
for  preparing  silk,  wool,  hemp  and  cotton.  This 
gallery  is  separated  from  a similar  one  on  the  op- 
posite side  by  a small  room  containing  various 
specimens  of  printing  types,  a turning  machine 
made  by  Merklin  for  Louis  XVI ; several  objects, 
in  glass  cases,  turned  by  the  celebrated  Bareau ; 
a small  table  with  a picture  in  a vertical  position, 
which,  on  regarding  a mirror,  formerly  placed  on 
the  circle  at  the  opposite  side,  produced  a correct 
likeness  of  Louis  XV  ; twro  large  engravings  of  the 
Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at  Home;  a repaired 
looking-glass,  which  had  been  broken  in  four 
pieces;  and  a velvet  imitation  of  Raphael's  Mag- 
dalen, perfectly  transparent,  woven  by  Gregoire, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  curious.  In 
the  adjoining  gallery  are  different  weaving  ma- 
chines. Among  various  curious  locks  is  the  model 
of  a door  with  mechanism  which  detains  the  rob- 
ber and  alarms  the  inhabitants  by  snapping  a pis- 
tol. On  the  side  of  this  and  the  opposite  gallery 
are  samples  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  lace, 
part  1.  .53 
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embroidery,  velvets,  ribands,  stained  paper,  hard- 
ware, etc. 

The  private  collection  is  contained  in  seven  spa- 
cious apartments,  and  comprises  some  indifferent 
specimens  of  English  manufactures,  notwithstand- 
ing which  no  French  article  is  exhibited  near  them. 

The  room  in  which  they  arc  deposited  is  ncvei 
shown  except  the  visitor  asks  for  the  salle  de. 
echant illons  Anglais,  and  even  then  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  unless  he  represents  himself  to  hi 
a manufacturer.  Among  the  philosophical  anc 
astronomical  inslruinents  is  a large  machine  mad< 
in  England,  and  obtained  by  General  And  re  OSS] 
in  180a.  As  a proof  of  its  perfection,  whenevei 
the  French  Board  of  Longitude  desire  an  instru- 
ment made  with  great  precision,  it  is  first  brought 
to  this  establishment  to  have  divisions  drawn  on 
it  by  this  machine.  Matrices  and  different  instru- 
ments used  in  type  foundries,  stereotype  plates, 
moulds  for  making  the  paper  of  the  once  famous 
assignats,  dyes  for  coining,  etc.  are  also  to  be 
found  here. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  disposition  of  this  esta- 
blishment is  more  remarkable  than  the  objects  it 
contains.  Nearly  all  the  machines  are  old  inven- 
tions, and  a stranger  would  search  in  vain  for  aDy 
newly  invented  machine  for  which  a patent  has 
been  granted,  as  they  are  all  either  models  or 
drawings,  and  placed  in  a room  to  which  admis- 
sion cannot  be  obtained. 

No  patent  is  granted  for  a longer  period  than 
fifteen  years,  but  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  patentee  desires  a renewal  of  his  patent,  a 
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proportionate  sum  is  demanded  for  the  privilege. 
When  a person  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  inventions  whose  patents  have  expired,  he 
applies  to  the  Director  of  the  Repository,  who 
admits  him  to  see  the  model  or  a design  of  ihe 
machine  in  the  library  of  the  establishment.  This 
library,  consisting  principally  of  the  archives,  and 
works  relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences  connected 
with  the  establishment,  is  only  public  for  such 
purposes,  and  strangers  can  with  difficulty  gain 
admission. 

Pupils  arc  admitted  to  the  school  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  at  the  request 
of  the  Prefects  of  the  departments  or  the  twelve 
Mayors  of  Paris.  Connected  with  this  establish- 
ment are  likewise  two  royal  schools  of  arts  and 
trades  established  at  Chalons  and  Angers,  but 
which  are  to  be  removed  to  Toulouse.  Their  spe- 
cial object  is  the  education  of  youth  who  will  join 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  with 
enlightened  theoretical  instruction.  The  pupils, 
to  the  number  of  live  hundred,  are  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  supported  either  wholly  or  in  part 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Boarders,  however, 
are  admitted. 

Few  museums  are  more  interesting,  instructive, 
or  valuable  than  this  repository.  It  is  a collection 
peculiar  to  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  cannot 
fail  of  producing  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  diffused  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  mechanics  and  a skilful  adaptation  of  the  sim- 
plest instruments  to  the  most  complicated  pur- 
poses, but  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nalion 
has  confined  this  to  trifling  objects,  while  those 
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higher  branches  of  the  arts,  which  are  connected 
with  the  support  and  comfort  of  human  life,  have 
been  comparatively  neglected. 

The  lectures  are  delivered  at  this  institution  as 
follows  : viz.  Mechanics,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, at  two  o’clock  ; Chemistry,  Mondays  and 
Ihursdays,  same  hour;  Manufacturing  Processes, 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  same  hour. 

The  public  rooms  are  open  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays  from  ten  o’clock  till  four.  Strangers  may 
obtain  admittance  every  day  frorfi  twelve  till  four. 
Admittance  to  the  private  rooms  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  a letter  of  application  to  M.  Chris- 
tiann,  Directeur  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Me- 
tiers. 

A catalogue  of  the  contents  of  both  divisions 
may  be  bought  of  the  porter. 


Cabinet  de  Physique  et  de  Chimic > 

JVo.  1 3,  rue  de  l’ A rbaletc. 

i his  Cabinet  is  a dependence  of  the  Ecole  dc 
Pharmacie. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THEATRES,  PUBLIC  GARDENS,  AMUSE- 
MENTS, etc. 

The  drama  in  France  and  England  is  coeval, 
and  took  its  rise  in  both  countries  from  the  mys- 
teries or  sacred  dramas,  which  were  represented 
by  pilgrims  returned  from  Judea.  In  Paris  a com- 
pany was  formed,  which  took  the  name  of  Con- 
freres de  la  Passion,  who,  for  a long  period,  per- 
formed with  success.  With  sacred  subjects  were 
associated  indecent  gestures  and  licentious  allu- 
sions of  the  most  revolting  description.  The  inte- 
rest inspired  by  the  novelty  of  the  representations 
given  by  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  having  sub- 
sided, they  united  with  a new  troop  called  Enfans 
sans  souci,  who  acted  farces  enlivened  with  songs. 
About  the  year  1670,  several  Italian  companies 
came  to  Paris,  but  their  representations  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  whose 
privileges  were  always  highly  respected  by  the  par- 
lement , their  continuance  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  French  stage  began  to  as- 
sume a degree  of  importance  it  had  never  before 
attained.  Mairet’s  Italian  tragedy  of  Sophonisba 
Avas  translated  into  French,  and,  under  Henry  IV, 
Alexander  Hardy,  a fertile  dramatic  writer,  made 
his  appearance.  Cardinal  Richelieu  caused  two 
theatres  to  be  erected  in  his  palace,  in  which  were 
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performed  tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  or  heroic  co- 
medies, composed  by  the  Cardinal  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Corneille,  Kotrou,  Colletet,  and  others. 
The  French  stage  is  deeply  indebted  to  Rotrou,  and 
more  particularly  to  Corneille,  for  the  redemption 
of  tragedy  from  a state  of  barbarism,  and  its  ad- 
vancement to  a high  pitch  of  perfection.  It  was, 
however,  long  before  this  period  that  the  immortal 
Shnkspeare  rose,  and  produced  those  dramas  which 
gave  to  the  English  stage  a character  from  which 
it  has  never  departed. 

About  the  year  i65o,  some  young  men,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Moliere,  undertook  to  form  a 
company  of  itinerant  actors,  and  erected  a theatre, 
which  they  called  Theatre  Illustre.  In  i658,  they 
performed  before  Louis  XIV,  who,  being  satisfied 
with  the  representation,  gave  them  a gallery  in 
the  H6tel  du  Petit  Bourbon  for  a theatre.  In 
1 660,  they  removed  to  the  TluS&tre  du  Palais  Royal, 
built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  troupe,  royale.  Moliere  first  introduced  real 
characteristic  comedy,  and  although  in  the  com- 
position of  some  pieces  he  pays  a tribute  to  the 
bad  taste  .of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  les 
Femmes  Sav antes,  le  1'artufJ'e,  V A vare,  and  le  Mi- 
santrope,  he  far  surpasses  every  dramatic  writer 
that  preceded  or  has  succeeded  him.  Till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV  no  women  appeared  on  the 
stage,  but  female  characters  were  performed  by 
men  in  female  attire.  Under  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI,  the  number  of  theatres  in 
Paris  was  considerably  augmented,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  Voltaire  shed  redoubled  lustre  on  the 
French  stage.  The  privileges  of  the  French  co- 
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medians  and  the  Opera  being  abolished  at  the 
revolution,  a great  number  of  petty  theatres  were 
established  in  Paris.  Bonaparte  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  reducing  them,  and  in  1807  issued  a decree 
by  which  all  the  theatres  in  Paris  (amounting  to 
thirty)  were  suppressed,  except  eight.  Since  the 
restoration  several  new  ones  have  been  opened. 
There  are  now  in  Paris  live  large  theatres,  thirteen 
of  the  second  and  third  order,  eleven  cafes  with 
evening  entertainments,  and  sixty  exhibitions  of 
curiosities.  It  is  calculated  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  expend  six  millions  of  francs  a year  at 
theatres  and  exhibitions  ; and  that  out  of  a popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  ten  thou- 
sand at  least,  upon  an  average,  pass  the  evening 
at  the  theatres. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  French,  although 
considered  the  gayest,  most  volatile  and  most  fri- 
volous people  in  Europe,  are  extremely  exact  in 
preserving  in  the  drama  what  are  called  the  unities, 
which  they  say  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  tragedy,  however,  was  evidently  a melo- 
drama, and  more  like  a serious  opera  than  a 
French  tragedy.  The  unity  of  place  wras  not  al- 
ways observed,  and  if  the  scenery  remained  the 
same,  it  was  because  the  stage  was  in  the  open 
air,  and  on  so  vast  a scale  as  always  to  present  a 
pleasing  variety.  The  wretched  imitations  of  Shak- 
speare,  by  Ducis,  met  with  great  success  on  the 
French  stage;  and  it  is  likely  that  a more  bold 
and  original  style  will  in  future  be  adopted  by  the 
French  dramatic  authors.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  principal  early  tragic  writers  of  France 
confined  themselves  to  the  narrow  circle  of  Greek 
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and  Roman  history.  Du  Belloy,  in  his  S 
Calais , and  Voltaire,  in  some  of  Ills  latter  tra 
broke  through  this  custom  ; and  other  a 
have  followed  their  example  with  success. 
Templiers , by  Ravnouard,  is  a line  tragedy 
Louis  IX  and  the  Sicilian  Vespers  have  bee 
ccssful.  Still,  however,  an  Englishman  will 
rather  diflicult  to  relish  long  declamatory  sj: 
in  rhyme,  even  in  the  best  French  traged 
delivered  by  the  best  actors;  especially  whe 
is  no  variety  of  scenery,  little  brilliancy  « 
tunic,  and  so  little  of  that  hustle  and  act 
which  he  lias  been  accustomed  at  the  thc£ 
his  own  country.  Scott,  who  says  the  Frer 
certainly  a dramatic  people,  greatly  admi 
French  theatres  because  there  is  no  half-j 
them,  and  because  they  are  perfectly  fre 
the  intrusion,  or,  at  least,  from  the  dis; 
conduct  of  the  women  of  the  town.  Noth 
excel  the  regularity  which  prevails  at  the  t 
of  Paris.  Sentinels  guard  all  the  avenue 
preserve  order  in  the  interior.  The  visilo 
await  the  opening  of  the  doors  are  regula 
ranged  in  liles  of  two  or  three  abreast ; ; 
though  the  crowd  probably  consists  of  sever 
dreds,  no  pressure  or  inconvenience  is  fc 
every  person  is  gently  and  quietly  admittec 
turn.*  At  leaving  the  theatre  not  the  s 
confusion  or  uproar  takes  place.  No  pe 
permitted  to  call  his  carriage  until  he  is  a 
waiting  for  it  at  the  door;  and,  should  i 

* For  some  time  previous  to  the  opening 
doors,  a train  is  generally  fotuicd  by  u mulliliK 
digent  persons,  w ho  resign  their  places  for  a sni 
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owner  step  into  it  in  an  instant,  it  is  ordered  off 
by  the  police  and  makes  way  for  another.  By 
this  arrangement  the  company  is  dispersed  in  a 
very  short  space  of  lime.  The  mode  of  lighting 
the  theatres  in  France  by  a lustre,  or  circle  of 
lamps  suspended  in  the  centre,  though,  perhaps, 
more  advantageous  for  stage  effect,  is  certainly  less 
lively  and  brilliant  than  the  English  plan  of  placing 
chandeliers  between  the  boxes,  and  is  far  from 
showing  off  the  company  to  so  much  advantage. 
The  simple  mode  of  announcing  the  evening’s  en- 
tertainment, totally  divested  of  all  adventitious 
aid,  and  resting  alone  on  the  merit  of  the  play, 
forms  a pleasing  and  striking  contrast  to  the  pull- 
ing exertions  resorted  to  by  the  managers  of  the 
London  houses.  In  Paris,  likewise,  the  temples  of 
the  drama  are  never  violated  by  the  presence  of 
horses,  elephants,  buffoons,  or  pantomimes.  For- 
merly, after  the  curtain  had  fallen,  a favorite  actor 
was  summoned  on  the  stage  to  receive  the  ap- 
plauses of  his  admirers ; but  he  is  now  strictly 
prohibited  to  answer  the  summons. 

In  the  theatres  of  Paris,  except  at  the  Ambigu 
Comique,  and  the  Gaiety,  females  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  Pit. 

The  interests  of  dramatic  authors  in  France  .arc 
belter  secured  than  in  England.  They  participate, 
during  life,  in  the  profits  of  their  works,  in  every 
theatre  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  benefit  descends 
to  their  heirs  for  ten  years  after  their  decease. 
The  remuneration  at  a Koyal  Theatre  is,  for  a 
piece  of  three  or  live  acts,  one-twelfth  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  for  a piece  of  one 
act,  one  twenty-fourth. 
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TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  THEATRES  IN  PARIS  FOR 

Acadcmie  Royale  dc  Musique c 

Balls 

Concerts 

* fr.  “ 

Theft tre  Francais I 

Opera  Comique < 

Opera  1 (alien 

Odeon i 

Vaudeville *..  < 

Gymnase 

- Varie'tes 

Gaicte' 

Ainbigu  Comique 

Porte  St.  Martin 

Cirque  Oly inpique 

fr.  £ 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  GARDENS  FOR 

Garden  of  Tivoli 

Bcaujon 

■ - — Del  ta 

— — — Marbeuf 


The  total  receipts  of  all  the  theatres  of  P. 
not  more  than  those  of  Covcnt  Garden  and 
Lane  alone;  and  yet  the  latter  are  open  onl 
months*  whereas  the  theatres  of  Paris  ar 
all  the  year. 

A custom  prevails  in  France  of  making 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement  pay  a t 
their  receipts  to  the  poor.  The  superinU 

* No  statement  of  a later  date  has  been  publ 
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of  the  five  principal  theatres  of  Paris  (theatres 
royaux)  forms  a branch  of  the  attributions  of  the 
Minister  of  the  king’s  household,  and  has  its  seat 
at  No.  3,  rue  Bergere.  Sums  are  annually  allowed 
to  each  theatre  by  the  king.  At  the  Intendance 
likewise  the  scenes  for  the  French  and  Italian 
Opera  houses  are  painted,  and  preparations  are 
made  for  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  court.  The 
pages  of  the  king’s  chapel  reside  at  the  Intendance , 
where  they  receive  a liberal  education  at  his  ma- 
jesty’s expense.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Ecole 
Royale  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation * Appli- 
cations are  made  to  Monsieur  l* Intendant  or  Mon- 
sieur le  Secretaire  General  de  V Intendance. 
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Thedtre  Franqais, f 

No.  6,  rue  de  Richelieu. 

This  theatre  is  so  called  because  it  is  consecrated 
to  regular  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  principally  to 
the  masterpieces  of  the  chief  dramatic  writers  of 
France.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
was  begun  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1787,  after 
the  designs  of  Louis.  The  Theatre  Francais  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length  by  one  hun- 
dred and  five  in  breadth,  and  its  total  height,  to 
the  summit  of  the  terrace,  is  one  hundred  feet.  It 

* See  page  534- 

■f-  The  Thedtre  Francais  and  the  Odeon  are  the  only 
theatres  in  Paris  where  regular  tragedy  and  comedy  arc 
performed. 
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is  surrounded  by  a covered  gallery  partly  skirled 
with  shops,  from  which  three  entrances  lead  into 
the  vestibule.  The  principal  front,  towards  the 
rue  de  Richelieu,  presents  a peristyle  of  eleven 
intercolumniations,  formed  by  pillars  of  the  Doric 
order  j another  front,  partly  facing  the  rue  de 
Montpensier,  and  partly  attached  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  displays  a range  of  arcades,  resting  on 
square  pillars,  and  continued  round  the  building, 
thus  forming  the  covered  gallery.  On  both  fronts 
is  a range  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  with  an  en- 
tablature pierced  by  small  windows}  this  mass  is 
loaded  with  an  attic,  two  other  stories,  and  an 
immense  roof  terminated  by  a terrace.  The  vesti- 
bule is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  ceiling,  which 
rests  upon  two  rows  of  fluted  Doric  columns  placed 
concentrically,  is  adorned  with  sculpture.  In  the 
centre  is  a fine  marble  statue  of  Voltaire.  A com- 
munication is  formed  between  the  vestibule  and 
the  lobbies  by  four  staircases.  The  saloon,  which 
is  merely  a passage,  is  adorned  with  busts  of  the 
great  dramatic  authors.  In  182a,  the  interior  of 
the  The&tre  Francais  underwent  a complete  alter- 
ation and  embellishment,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Fontaine.  The  form  of  the  house  is  elliptical, 
and  the  ceiling  represents  the  interior  of  an  ellip- 
tical dome,  pierced  with  lunetta  which  serve  for 
latticed  boxes.  The  arch  of  the  proscenium  is  re-  • 
markably  light  and  elegant  3 the  curtain,  repre- 
senting crimson  velvet,  adorned  with  gold  fringe 
and  tassels,  is  painted  in  the  highest  style.  The 
king’s  box  is  hung  with  crimson  velvet  fringed 
with  gold,  and  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms. 
Die  first  and  second  tiers  of  boxes  are  supported 
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by  light  pillars  of  cast  iron;  but  at  the  fourth  tier 
a range  of  Doric  columns,  which  supports  the 
ceiling,  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  ordonnance. 
The  ground  of  the  ceiling  and  the  lining  of  the 
boxes  arc  rose  colour,  forming  a most  disagreeable 
association  with  the  crimson  velvet  which  covers 
the  rails,  and  adorns  other  parts  of  the  house. 
The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  ornamented  w ith  taste. 

Formerly  the  actors  appeared  on  the  stage  in 
the  dress  of  French  courtiers,  with  the  huge  wigs 
worn  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Le  Rain  and 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  were  the  first  who  intro- 
duced characteristic  costume  upon  the  French 
stage;  but  they  carried  the  innovation  no  farther 
than  the  exclusion  of  the  feathered  hats  of  the  ac- 
tors and  the  hoops  of  the  actresses,  the  adoption 
of  the  tiger’s  skin  in  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  charac- 
ters, the  Turkish  costume  for  Asiatics,  and  the 
French  habit  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  Che- 
valiers. It  remained  for  Talma  to  give  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Parisian  stage  that  classical  exactness 
which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  which  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  French  drama, — that  exactness 
which  transports  the  spectator  into  the  midst  of 
the  people  in  whose  country  the  poet  has  laid  his 
scene.  This  theatre  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  repertoire  of  this  theatre,  and  the  distin- 
guished talents  of  the  performers,  give  it  a decided 
superiority  over  the  Odeon. 

The  principal  performers  are,  MM.  Talma,  Lafon, 
Damas,  Baptiste,  Armand,  Michelot,  Monrose,  Car- 
tigny,  and  Mesd.  Duchesnois,  Mars,  Paradol,  Le- 
verd,  Bourgoin,  Mante,  Dupuis,  Dupont  and  Her- 
vey.  The  actors  of  this  theatre  form  a society  with 
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joint  interests.  The  rent  of  the  Th&ltre  Francais 
is  60,000  francs  a year.  The  duke  of  Orleans  has 
also  the  three  front  boxes  of  the  first  tier. 


Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  s. 


First  boxes 6 xa 

Oicliestra 6 la 

Balcony 6 ia 


Second  boxes  (front).  6 1a 
Boxes  of  first  gallery.  6 ia 
Second  boxes  (side). . 5 o 


First  gallery. . . . 
Third  boxes  . . . 
Boxes  in  ceiling  , 

Pit 

Second  gallery  . 
Amphitheatre  . ... 


fr.  s. 
5 o 
3 6 
3 6 


The  doors  are  opened  at  six  o'clock,  and  the 
performance  begins  at  seven.  The  number  of 
places  is  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-two. 


Thedtre  Royal  de  VOdeon,  or  Second 
Theatre  Franqais. 

Louis  XVI  having  given  the  palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg to  his  brother  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII,  lie  resolved  to  construct  a public  theatre, 
to  communicate  with  his  palace,  by  a subterranean 
passage.  Messrs.  Dewail ly  and  Peyre  senior  were 
appointed  architects,  and  Monsieur  laid  the  first 
stone  in  1779.  In  March  1799,  the  Od6on  fell  a 
prey  to  a destructive  fire,  which  left  nothing  stand- 
ing save  the  outer  walls  and  the  saloon.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1807,  under  the  direction  of  Chalgrin, 
and  opened  on  the  i5th  of  June  1808,  by  two 
comic  troops,  the  one  French  and  the  other  Italian, 
who  performed  alternately. 

The  exterior  presents  a detached  pile  of  build- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  in  breadth,  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  four  in  height.  The  principal  front  is 
ornamented  with  a portico  of  eight  Doric  columns, 
ascended  by  nine  steps.  The  entablature  is  con- 
tinued at  the  same  height  round  the  whole  build- 
ing, which  presents  on  the  ground-floor  forty-six 
covered  arcades,  and  at  the  first  story,  an  equal 
number  of  windows.  The  second  and  third  stories 
receive  light  by  openings  in  the  frieze  and  the 
attic.  The  building  has  no  other  decoration  than 
ornamental  joints.  The  piazzas  round  the  edi- 
fice are  open  to  the  public.  The  vestibule  and 
the  saloon  are  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Doric 
order. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1818,  a second  fire  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  interior  of  the  Odeon,  which 
was  restored  in  1820,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Baraguey,  who  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 
various  parts  adhered  closely  to  the  original  de- 
sign. The  theatre  is  of  an  oval  form ; its  major 
axis  is  fifty-six  feet,  and  its  minor  forty-seven. 
It  is  ornamented  with  eight  pilasters  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  which  are  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
projecting  boxes,  and  four  columns  of  the  same 
order  at  the  proscenium.  Between  the  pilasters 
facing  the  stage  is  the  king's  box,  the  entablature 
of  which  is  supported  by  lour  colossal  cariatides, 
and  surmounted  by  the  royal  arms  between  two 
reclining  figures;  the  whole  is  richly  gilt.  The 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
divinities,  who  are  accompanied  by  arabesques, 
in  which  are  medallions  representing  some  event 
in  their  life,  and  beneath  them  are  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The  curtain  presents  a con- 
tinuation of  the  architectural  decoration  of  the 
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house-  The  columns  rest  upon  a platform  as- 
cended by  a grand  (light  of  steps,  and  support  a 
magnificent  vault,  beneath  which  is  a fountain  iu 
the  centre,  and  statues  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene 
on  the  sides. 

Upon  its  last  restoration,  every  possible  pre- 
caution was  adopted  to  prevent  the  (lames  ex- 
tending from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another 
in  case  of  fire.  Wo  theatre  in  Paris  affords  a greater 
number  of  convenient  outlets j besides  the  five 
streets  which  open  into  the  semicircular  area  be- 
fore the  principal  front,  there  ore  two  lateral  streets 
and  one  behind,  which  facilitate  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  carriages.  Six  of  these  streets  bear 
the  names  of  the  masters  of  the  French  stage.  The 
Odeon  was  the  first  Parisian  theatre  lighted  by 
gas.  The  actors  are  united  in  a society  under  a 
director. 

The  principal  performers  are,  David,  Perrier, 
Delmence,  Samson,  Thenard  Duparay,  Joanny, 
Kric-Bernard,  and  Lafargue,  and  Mesd.  Georges, 
Georges cadette,  Petit-Guerin,  Milieu,  Dutertre,  etc. 

Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  s. 

Stage  boxes,  1st  and 

and  row 

5 0 

Balcony 

5 0 

First  latticed  boxes  . . 

5 0 

Seals  in  the  orchestra  5 0 

First  row  boxes 

3 10 

Pit  boxes 

3 to 

Second  latticed  boxes  3 10 


fr.  s. 


Orchestra 3 in 

Stage  boxes,  3d  row  . a 10 

First  gallery a 10 

Second  boxes a 10 

Boxes,  3d  and  4lb  row  1 10 

Second  gallery r 10 

Pit 1 10 

Amphitheatre 1 o 


The  doors  open  at  six,  and  the  performance  be- 
gins at  seven.  The  number  of  places  is  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-six. 
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* * French  Opera. 

Rue  Lepelletier. 

The  Opera  house  in  Paris  bears  the  singular 
name  of  Acadernie  Royale  de  Musique.  The  opera, 
which  originated  in  Italy,  was  called  Opera  per  la 
Musica,  a dramatic  Composition  set  to  music  j but 
foreigners  calling  it  merely  Opera,  that  name  has 
since  prevailed.  Jean  Antoiue  Baif,  natural  son  of 
the  French  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Veuice, 
was  the  first  subject  of  France  who  attempted  to 
set  French  poetry  to  music.  He,  in  concert  with 
Thiebaul  de  Courville,  formed  an  academy  of  mu- 
sic, of  which  Charles  IX  declared  himself  patron 
and  first  auditor.  The  death  of  Baif,  in  i5p2,  gave 
to  the  academy  a fatal  blow.  In  i65g  the  Abbe 
Perrin  caused  to  be  represented,  at  Issy,  the  pas- 
toral of  Pomone,  set  to  music  by  Cambert,  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Honore.  In  conjunction  with 
the  marquis  de  Sourdeac,  a distinguished  machi- 
nist, they  obtained  letters-patenl,  in  i66g,  autho- 
rising them  for  twelve  years  to  sing  dramatic  pieces 
in  public.  This  privilege  was  transferred,  in  1672, 
to  Lulli,  master  of  the  band,  and  composer  of  mu- 
sic to  LouisiHV.  Hitherto  the  only  theatres  had 
been  in  Tennis  courts.  Lulli  transfen  ed  his  ex- 
hibition from  the  rue  Mazarine  to  the  Tennis 
court  du  Bel  Air,  rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  associated 
to  himself  two  men  of  superior  talent,  Quinault 
for  the  lyric  poetry,  and  Yigaritii  for  the  machi- 
nery. This  new  theatre  was  opened  on  the  i5th 
of  November,  1672,  and  from  that  period  may  be 
dated  the  regular  establishment  of  the  French  Aca- 
dernie Royale  de  Musique,  or  Opera  ; for  this  name, 
which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  taken  strictly, 
means  a dramatic  composition  set  to  music,  is  now 
extended  to  the  performers,  and  even  to  the  edi- 
fice in  which  the  representations  are  given.  Upon 
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the  dealh  of  Moliere,  in  1673,  Louis^IY  gave  his 
theatre  to  Lulli.  This  theatre  was  situated  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
It  was  burnt  down  in  1763,  and  the  Opera  was 
then  removed  to  the  Tuileries.  Iu  1770,  it  returned 
to  the  Palais  Hoyal,  a new  theatre  having  been 
erected,  which  was  destroyed*by  fire  in  1781.  The 
theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin  was  built  in  seventy- 
five  days,  for  the  reception  of  the  Opera,  and  tne 
first  representation  was  exhibited  there  on  the  27th 
of  October  in  the  same  year.  In  the  govern- 
ment obtained  of  Mademoiselle  Moutansier  the 
theatre  facing  the  Biblioth&que  Royale,  in  the  rue 
de  Richelieu,  to  which  the  opera  was  transferred, 
and  here  it  remained  until  February  i3th,  1820,  on 
the  night  of  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Berry  was  assassinated  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  theatre  was  then  closed  * and  the  performances 
were  removed  to  the  Theatre  Favart,  Placedeslta- 
liens,  where  the  company  continued  to  perform 
till  their  new  house  was  completed.  The  present, 
which  is  considered  as  only  a temporary  Opera 
House,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  quarters  of 
Paris,  and  communicates  with  three  streets : that 
of  Lepelletier,  for  carriages ; of  Pinon^for  fiacres  ; 
and  of  Grange  Bateliere,  for  persons  on  foot  j ne- 
vertheless, the  latter  are  admitted  at  both  the 
other  entrances.  Two  elegant  passages,  skirted 
with  shops,  also  form  a communication  between 
the  boulevard  dcs  Italiens  and  the  Opera  House.  It 
was  erected  in  the  space  of  a year  by  M.  Debret, 
architect,  assisted  by  MM.  Gucrchy  and  Grignon, 
and  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  182 ».  The 
principal  front  resembles  the  cathedral  of  Vicenza, 
one  of  the  chefs  ~<T  oeuvre  of  Palladio,  and  presents 

* The  theatre  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu  has  been  demo- 
lished, and  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry  begun  on  its  site.  ( 
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an  imposing  appearance,  J'he  entrance  is  formed 
of  a double  vestibule,  the  urst  and  largest  portion 
of  which  opens  tipon  the  street  by  seven  arcades, 
with  double  glazed  doors.  At  each  end  a wing 
projects,  and  between  these  wings,  from  the  top  of 
the  arcades,  proceeds  a light  awnjpg  supported  by 
cast-iron  pillars,  beneath  which  the  carriages  set 
down.  Anove  the  first  arcades  is  a second  range 
of  nine,  which  form  the  windows  of. the  saloon  ! 
between  the  windows  are  pillars  of  the  Doric  oi* 
der,  surmounted  by  statues  of  the  Muses,  but  there 
being  only  room  for  eight,  the  ninth  has  been 
omitted.  The  elevation  of  the  front  is  sixty  four 
feet.  The  saloon,  which  is  brilliantly  fitted  up 
with  mirrors  and  lustres,  is  oue  hundred  ana 
eighty-six  feet  in  length,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  It  is  decorated  with  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  painted  in  imitation  of  mar- 
ble, with  gilt  bases,  flutings  and  capitals.  Towards 
the  extremities  are  statues  of  Thalia  and  Melpo- 
mene. The  first  or  exterior  vestibule,  called  vesti- 
bule de  Vattente , including  the  wings,  has  the  same 
length  as  the  saloon,  amlis  tweuty-five  feet  wide. 

. This  leads  to  the  second  vestibule,  called  vestibule 
de  change,  where  tickets  are  procured.  Upon  each 
side  of  the  latter  is  a staircase,  ten  feet  in  width, 
leading  to  the  first  row  of  boxes,  and  the  saloon. 
From  the  lobby  two  other  staircases  lead  to  the 

()it,  the  baignoires , and  the  orchestra.  Between  the 
atter  and  the  lobbies  of  the  stage  boxes  are  two 
large  staircases,  which  lead  ti>  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  the  representation,  the 
communications  between  the  several  staircases  are 
closed  by  iron  gates,  in  order  to  prevent  confu- 
sion ; and  so  numerous  are  the  outlets,  that  the 
house  may  be  entirely  cleared  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes.  The  interior  contains  four  rows  of  boxes, 
supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  ifrhich,  with  the 
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cornices  and  other  ortuments,  are 
blue,  and  enriched  with  gilding, 
sixty-six  feet  from  side  to  side,  arid  the  stage  forty- 
two  feet  in  width  by  eighty-two  in  depin.  Toe 
dome  is  divided  into  sixteen  equal  compartments, 
in  eight  of  whic^  are  the  Muses  ;*  the  others  are 
occupied  with  arabesques.  The  first  tier  of  boxes 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  upon  a whileground. 
The  three  i^pper  tiers  represent  carpets  thrown 
(fver  balconies,  fastened  with  gold  upon  a blue 
ground.  The  interior  of  the  boxes  is  blue.  Be- 
neath the  stage  is  an  open  space  thirty-two  feet 
deep,  for  the  play  of  machinery ; the  wall  between 
the  house  and  tHc  stage  rises  above  the  roof.  In 
case  of  fire  it  can  be  entirely  closed  by  a sheet  of 
iron  tissue,  and  veulilalors  can  be  opened  to  carry 
the  flames  in  any  direction.  There  are  also  reser- 
voirs of  water  under  the  roof.  The  various  parts  of 
the  house  are  aired  by  flues,  and  the  improvement 
of  lighting  it  by  gas  instead  of  oil,  produces  a very 
brilliant  and  pleasing  elfect.  The  Opera,  in  this 
country,  being  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  apd  splendid 
scale,  less  regard  being  paid  to  its  expense  than  to 
its  perfection;  and  in  means  of  support,  it  enjoys  a 
decided  advantage,  since  all  the  other  theatres  and 
public  places qI  amusement  contribute  to  maintain 
this  splendour  by  a tax  bn  their  gross  receipts. 

The  scenes  are  extremely  well  painted,  and  the 
machinery  is  admirable,  The  principal  actors  are 

Slourrit,  Deri  vis,  Provot,  andDabadie;  and  Mes- 
aines  Dabadie,  Branchu,  Albert,  and  Grassari.— 
Dancers;  Paul,  Ferdinand,  Anratole,  Montjoie; 
Mesd.  Anatolc,  Pfoblet,  and  Brocard.  Perform- 
ances on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

• ' . Prices  of  admission. 

* In  one  pannrl  are  two  AJaaes. 


painted  deep 
The  house  is 
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Balcony 

Fi  rst  bones 

Second  boxes  (front). 

Amphitheatre 

Orchestra  

Baignoires 

Second  boxes  (sides). 


fr.  s. 
to  o 
7 10 
7 10 
7 io 

l '°o 
6 o 


• 

Third  boxes  (front). 
Third  boxes  (sides) . 
Fourth  and  Fifth 
boxes 

Pit 

Amphitheatre  of  the 
Fourth  boxes 


fr.  s. 
6 o 

4 ° 

3 ix 
3 ix 

3 ix 


The  doors  open  at  six,  and  the  perfotmance  be 
gins  at  seven.  The  number  of  places  is  1,937. 


Italian  Opera,  • 

Place  des  Italicns. 

At  several  successive  periods  Italian  troops  per- 
formed in  Paris,  who  were  cither  dispersed  by  civil 
broils,  or  united  with  French  companies,  and  aban- 
doned the  Italian  Opera  lor  the  French.  In  1802, 
Bonaparte  established  a company  of  Italian  per- 
formers at  Paris,  but  being  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  of  support  they  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise. Upon  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII,  Madame 
Catalani  obtained  permission  to  establish  an  Italian 
troop  in  the  Theatre  Favart,  but  finding  it  an  un- 
profitable speculation,  she  relinquished  it.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  management  of  the  Italian  Opera 
annexed  to  that  of  the  Academie  Rnyale  de 
Musiquc,  and  the  company  removed  to  the  Theatre 
Louvois;  from  whence  they  returned  in  November 
1 8x5  to  the  Theatre  Favart,  which  had  been  altered 
and  embellished  for  their  reception. 

This  theatre  was  erected  in  178^,  after  the  designs 
of  Heurtier,  for  an  Italian  Opera  House;  but,  in 
consequence  of  its  inconvenient  distribution,  was 
seldom  occupied,  except  temporarily  by  companies 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  own  theatres  by 
fire  or  othercauses,  till  i8x5,  when  its  interior  ar- 
rangement was  completely  changed,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Hiltorff  and  Leeointe ; and  it  is 
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now  one  of  the  most  comm  )dious  and  elegant 
houses  in  the  capital.  A porti  o,  supported  by  six 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  or  laments  the  facade. 
This  portico  has  been  enclosed  by  frame-work  of  a 
bronze  colour,  with  windov  s between  the  co- 
lumns, for  the  purpose  of  form  ng  a covered  gallery 
below,  and  augmenting  the  size  of  the  saloon  above. 

The  vestibule  is  ornamented  with  four  detached 
and  twelve  three-quarter  colui  ms,  and  four  beau- 
tifnl  antique  masks.  On  the  right  and  left  are 
staircases  leading  to  the  boxes,  and  in  the  angles 
are  two  flights  of  stairscommunicating  with  the  pit. 
The  stairs  and  lobbies  are  widt  and  commodious. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  of  a circular  form, 
and  contains  four  rows  of  boxes.  The  ceiling  is 
supported  by  consoles,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
compartments,  separated  by  Tliyrsae  in  bronze  gilt. 
In  tne  compartments  are  figures  of  Apollo,  Mer- 
cury, Pan,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Philamon,  Amphion, 
Therambus,  Arion,  Terpander,  Enonus  and  Demo- 
docus.  The  proscenium  is  ornamented  with  three 
pictures,  representing  Apollo  in  the  midst  of  the 
shepherds  of  Thessaly ; Mercury  lulling  to  sleep,  by 
the  sound  of  his  flute,  Argus,  the  keeper  of  the 
beautiful  Io ; and  Pan  pursuing  the  nymph  Syrinx, 
and  discovering  by  her  metamorphosis  into  reAds 
the  origin  of  the  seven-piped  flute,  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  deco- 
rated with  tripods,  griffins,  garlands,  lyres,  and 
birds ; and  the  first  row  presents,  in  compart- 
ments, the  Nine  Muses  employed  in  instructing 
mortals.  The  colour  of  the  house  is  green  ; the 
architectural  ornaments  yellow,  and  the  other  de- 
corations, white,  red,  and  gold.  The  stage  boxes 
are  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  enriched  with  gold 
embroidery  and  fringe.  The  curtain  is  green,  or- 
namented with  a rich  embroidered  border,  and 
forms  three  divisions.  In  the  central  division  is  a 
winged  figure  representing  the  genius  of  France. 
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The  other  divisions  contain  two  smaller  genii  bear- 
ing the  attributes  of  Euterpe,  Thalia  and  Melpo- 
mene, and  receiving  garlands  from'  the  hands  of  the 

f;enius  of  France.  In  the  border  are  five  medal- 
ions.  That  in  the  centre  presents  the  arms  of 
Paris:  the  others  represent  the  four  chief  capitals 
of  Italy,  namely,  Rome  by  the  wolf,  Naples  by  the 
sea-horse,  Florence  by  a common  lion,  and  Venice 
by  a winged  lion. 

The  saloon  is  splendid.  It  is  ornamented  with 
six  single  aud  eight  coupled  columns  j the  former 
crowned  with  antique  vases,  and  the  latter  with 
tripods  in  gold.  By  means  of  arcades  the  saloon 
may  be  viewed  from  the  lobbies  of  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  walls  are  enriched  with  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  genii  of  music  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac;  and  the  ceiling  with  caissons,  lo- 
zenges, and  a superb  rose.  The  lustres  are  rich, 
and  the  chimney-piece  adorned  with  a bust  of 
Charles  X.  The  performances  take  place  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Among  the  performers  who  figure  upon  these 
boards  from  time  to  time  are  Messrs.  Barilli,  Don- 
zelli,  Bordogni,  Levasseur,  Profetli,  Pellegrini,  Zuc- 
chelli,  etc.  ; Mesdames  Mainvieille  Fodor,  Pasta, 
Cinti,  Mombelli,  Sontag,  Amigo,  Demen,  Rossi,  etc. 

. Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  s. 

Balcony io  o 

First  boxes io  o 

Second  boxes  (front),  io  o 

Orchestra 7 10 

Baignoires 7 10 

Second  boxes  (sides).  7 ro 


fr.  s. 

Third^boxes  (front).. . 6 o 
Third*boxes  (sides)...  5 o 

Fourth  boxes 4 0 

Pit 3 ta 

Amphitheatre  of  the 
Fourth  <t>oxes a o 


The  doors  open  at  7,  and  the  performance  begins  at  8. 


Opera  Comique , or  Thedtre  Feydeau . 

French  Comic  Operas  were  performed  at  Paris 
as  early  as  1662,  but  it  was  not  till  I7i5  that  the 
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troop  assumed  any  importance.  Their  success  ex* 
cited  the  jealousy  of  the  Freuch  comedians,  who 
obtained  their  suppression  in  1718.  They  after- 
wards re-appeared  and  performed  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Bourgogne,  till  1780,  wnen  they  removed  to  the 
Theatre  Favart.  In  1801  they  quitted  this  theatre 
and  united  with  the  company  of  the  rue  Feydeau, 
where  they  have  since  remaiued,  iu  pursuance  of 
the  new  dramatic  organization. 

This  theatre  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Legrand  and  Molinos,  upon  part  of  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Filles  de  St.  Thomas. 
Being  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  private  houses,  its 
front,  which  is  presented  obliquely,  can  scarcely 
be  seen.  Its  form  is  a quadrilateral  figure  pro- 
longed in  front  by  a semicircle  described  from  the 
centre  of  the  house.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  in  length  by  eighty-four  in  breadth. 
Three  spacious  open  arches  in  the  basement  allow 
carriages  to  enter.  Eight  cariatides  form  the  deco- 
ration of  the  first  story.  Between  the  cariatides 
are  large  arched  windows  which  give  light  to  the 
saloon.  The  front,  which  is  fifty -six  feet  in  height, 
is  crowned  by  an  entablature,  the  frieze  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  roses.  The  entire  front  is 
rusticated.  The  roof  of  the  building,  resting  on  a 
gable,  is  seen  in  the  back  ground.  To  obtain  a 
covered  vestibule  and  other  dependencies,  such  as 
a box  lobby,  a guard-room,  etc.,  it  was  necessary 
to  form  the  theatre  at  the  first  iloor.  By  this 
means  it  has  the  advantage  of  a public  passage 
under  the  house,  with  a cross  passage  uuder  the 
stage,  which  selves  as  a substitute  for  the  porticoes 
so  necessary  in  buildings  of  this  description.  This 
passage  forms  a communication  from  the  rue 
Feydeau  to  the  rue  des  Colonnes,  the  rue  des 
Filles  St.  Thomas,  and  the  rue  Vivienne.  It  is  ob- 
scure in  the  day,  hut  in  the  evening  is  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  light  of  the  shops  with  which  il 
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is  skirted.  The  form  of  the  house  is  nearly  cir- 
cular. Behind  the  first  gallery  rises  a range  of 
twenty-eight  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  an 
entablature  and  a second  gallery.  Behind  the  second 
gallery  is  seen  a range  of  thirty-two  columns  of 
the  Composite  order,  which  support  an  entabla- 
ture and  a third  gallery  ; and  above  the  latter, 
opposite  the  stage,  a range  of  small  lunetta  boxes 
is  contrived  in  the  ceiling.  Between  the  first  range 
of  columns  are  two  tiers  of  boxes,  and  in  the  inter- 
columniations  of  the  second  range  appears  a third. 
The  archivault  of  the  proscenium  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  caissons  and  roses  in  gold;  the  re- 
mainder is  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  as  is 
the  whole  of  the  architecture  of  the  house.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  arc  white  enriched  w ith 
gold.  The  interior  of  the  boxes  is  blue.  The  ceil- 
ing represents  an  ample  tent  of  white  canvass  orna- 
mented with  arabesques,  cameos,  masks,  and  gild- 
ing.  The  curtain  is  a rich  blue  drapery,  with  gold 
tassels  and  fringe. 

Nothing  was  neglected  in  the  construction  of 
this  theatre  to  render  it  sonorous.  The  amphi- 
theatrical  disposition  of  the  boxes,  the  plain  sur- 
face above  the  upper  gallery,  the  construction  of 
the  ceiling  with  choice  wood,  and  upon  the  same 
principle  as  a stringed  instrument,  and  the  vault- 
ing beneath  the  orchestra,  which  sends  into  the 
house  the  finest  notes,  all  contribute  to  render  this 
theatre  eminently  favourable  to  music. 

The  saloon  being  situated  above  the  vestibule, 
partakes  of  the  circular  form  of  the  front.  It  is 
decorated  with  busts  of  Gretry,  Mehul,  Dalvirac, 
and  Nicolo.  The  lustre  is  the  lincst  in  Paris.  With 
part  i.  55 
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but  few  exceptions  the  scenes  are  indifferently 
composed  and  executed.  This  is  certainly  one  ol‘ 
the  most  agreeable  theatres  in  Paris. 

The  chief  performers  are  MM.  Huet,  Ponchard, 
Gavaudan,  Yizentini,  Fereol,  and  Lemonnier ; 
Mesd.  Lemonnier,  Boulanger,  Rigaut,  and  Pradher. 

Prices  of  admission. 


fr. 

s. 

fr.  s. 

First  boxes 

6 

12 

Third  boxes  . . . . 

• * • • 3 13 

Boxes,  ground-floor. . 

C 

12 

Second  gallery 

and 

First  boxes  with  lattice 

6 

12 

Fourth  boxes  . 

• * • » 2 IJ 

Orchestra  and  Balcony 

6 

12 

Pit 

• • • « 2 fi 

First  gallery 

4 

IO 

Third  gallery  . . . 

....  1 )5 

Second  boxes  

4 

IO 

The  doors  open  at  six,  and  the  performance  be- 
gins at  seven.  The  number  of  places  is  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty. 


MINOR  THEATRES. 


Theatre  des  V arietes. 

Boulevard  MontmurUe. 

This  theatre  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  June  1 807, 
and  was  built  by  a company  of  associated  actors. 
Its  front,  though  very  small,  is  in  the  purest  style. 
M.  Cellerier,  under  whose  direction  it  was  built, 
decorated  it  with  two  ranges  of  columns,  Doric 
and  Ionic,  surmounted  by  a pediment.  The 
ground-floor  presents  a vestibule,  from  which  two 
flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  first  tier  of  boxes  and 
the  saloon,  which  is  over  the  vestibule.  This  saloon, 
adorned  with  columns  and  busts,  opens  by  three 
large  w indows  upon  the  outer  portico.  The  house, 
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which  is  nearly  circular,  contains  four  tiers  of 
boxes  and  a spacious  gallery.  Green  and  gold 
prevail  in  the  decoration.  The  front  of  the  first 
tier  of  boxes  is  ornamented  with  cameos  repre- 
senting the  most  celebrated  scenes  in  which  Brunet 
and  others  appear.  The  distribution  and  scenery 
of  this  theatre  are  extremely  good,  and  the  outlets 
are  numerous.  The  pieces  performed  here  are 
farces  and  similar  compositions. 

The  chief  performers  are  Brunet,  Potier,  Le- 
peintre,  Odry,  Vernet,  and  Bosquier-Gavaudau  } 
Mesd.  Pauline,  Jenny  Vertpril,  Barroyer,  Alde- 
gonde,  Guizot,  and  Flore. 

Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  s. 

Balcony 5 o 

Boxes,  ground-floor 

(stage) 5 o 

Stage-boxes  (first)  .. . 5 o 

First  boxes 4 o 

Second  boxes  (front).  4 ° 
Stage-boxes  (second) . 4 ° 
Gronnd-floor  boxes 

(front) 4 o 

Orchestra 3 to 

First  gallery 3 io 


fr.  *. 


Gronnd-floor  boxes 

(sides) 3 to 

Third  boxes  (stage) . . 3 o 
Third  boxes,  having 

ten  places. 3 o 

Second  boxes  (sides) . 3 o 
Third  boxes  (sides)  . . a 5 
Amphitheatre  of  the 

Third  boxes I |3 

Fourth  boxes  and  Gal- 
lery   t 5 

Pit.. i i3 


The  doors  open  at  half-past  five,  and  the  per- 
formance begins  at  six.  The  number  of  places  is 
twelve  hundred  and  forty-five. 


Thedtre  du  Vaudeville, 

Hue  de  Chartres. 

The  species  of  melo-drama  styled  Vaudeville  is 
'aid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  following 
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circumstance:  Olivier  Basselin,  a fuller,  in  Nor- 
mandy, at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
used  to  compose  humorous  songs,  which  he  sung 
as  he  stretched  out  his  cloth  in  the  vaux  or  valleys 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fire.  These  songs  be- 
came popular,  and  from  being  first  called  Faux - 
de-Vire>  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Vaude- 
ville. This  small  theatre  was  opened,  in  1791, 
for  petty  comedies,  interspersed  with  songs  set  to 
popular  tunes.  Any  ridiculous  novelty  is  laid 
hold  of,  and  more  serious  dramatic  performances 
are  sometimes  parodied.  The  principal  front,  if 
it  can  be  called  a front,  is  decorated  with  six  Doric 
columns  supporting  an  entablature.  The  theatre 
is  at  the  first  story,  and  beneath  it  is  an  open 
vestibule,  in  which  carriages  set  down.  The  house 
is  a circle  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  It  contains 
four  tiers  of  boxes,  the  fronts  of  which  are  white, 
variously  ornamented  with  painting  and  gilding. 
At  the  fourth  tier  of  boxes  is  a range  of  small  co- 
lumns, which  support  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling  is 
traversed  by  garlands  of  flowers,  which  intersect 
each  other  in  every  direction.  The  saloon  is  ex- 
tremely small. 

The  principal  actors  are  MM.  Philippe,  Isam- 
bert,  Laporte,  Joly,  Cossard,  and  Armand}  Mesd. 
Minette,  Victorine,  Pauline-Geoffroy,  Clara,  Jenny 
Colon,  Bras,  etc. 

Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  s. 

Stage-boxes,  first  row  5 o 
First  boxes  and  Bal- 
cony   4 o 

Ground-floor  boxes, 
Rallery  and  orchestra  3 to 


fr.  s. 

Second  boxes 3 n 

Third  boxes 3 5 

Pit  and  Fourth  boxes  t i3 

Amphitheatre t 5 
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The  doors  open  at  six,  and  the  performance 
begins  at  seven.  The  number  of  places  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 


Gymnase  Dranuitique , 

Boulevard  Bonne  I\rouvel/e. 

This  neat  small  theatre  was  erected  in  1820,  after 
the  designs  of  Rougevin  and  Guerchy.  The  front 
presents  two  ranges  of  six  three-quarter  columns, 
Ionic  and  Corinthian,  with  pilasters  at  the  angles. 
The  doors  are  surmounted  by  pediments,  and 
above  them  are  niches  with  the  statues  of  two 
Muses.  The  vestibule  is  small,  but  the  saloon  is 
spacious  and  neatly  ornamented.  The  plan  of  the 
house  is  semicircular.  It  contains  five  tiers  of 
boxes  and  two  galleries.  The  prevailing  colours 
of  the  ornaments  are  white  and  light  blue,  on 
which  gilding  is  introduced  with  the  happiest 
effect.  The  lustre  is  much  admired.  Vaudevilles, 
comedies,  and  petty  comic-operas,  are  performed 
here. 

The  principal  performers  .are  MM.  Bernard  Leon, 
Gontier,  Numa,  Legrand,  Bernard  Leon,  junior, 
Dorrneuil,  and  Klein  ; and  Mesd.  Theodore,  Flo- 
rigny,  Dejazet,  and  Grevedon. 

Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  s. 

Balcony  and  Stage- 


boxes  5 o 

First  boxes 4 0 


Orchestra,  first  gallery 


fr.  s. 

and  ground-floor..  3 10 


Second  boxes 1 10 

Second  gallery 1 5 

Pit 1 i5 


The  doors  open  at  six,  and  the  performance 
begins  at  seven.  The  number  of  places  is  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
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Thedtre  do  la  Porte  St.  Martin > 

Boulevard  St.  Martin. 

The  Opera-house  having  been  destroyed  by  lire 
in  1781,  this  edifice  was  planned,  built,  and  de- 
corated by  Lenoir  in  seventy-five  days.  It  is  con- 
structed almost  entirely  of  wood  and  plaster,  and 
from  its  size  and  circular  form  is  very  commodi- 
ous. Here  the  Opera  company  performed  till  they 
removed  to  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  in  the  rue  de 
Richelieu,  in  1793.  The  front  is  ninety-six  feet 
in  length  by  fifty-four  in  height,  exclusive  of  the 
attic,  which  is  twelve  feet  high.  The  basement 
is  decorated  with  eight  cariatidcs,  placed  as  pi- 
lasters on  the  sides  of  the  three  doors.  Right 
coupled  Ionic  columns  rest  upon  the  basement, 
and  support  a cornice  surmounted  by  a bas-relief, 
by  Ilocquet,  representing  the  Triumph  of  the  Arts. 
Over  three  windows  corresponding  with  the  doors 
are  bas-reliefs.  The  whole  of  this  decoration  is 
enclosed  in  a slight  rectangular  recess,  and  the 
projecting  mass  of  the  building  is  surmounted  by 
an  entablature  with  fluted  consoles.  This  theatre 
has  no  portico,  hut  in  its  stead  a miserable  awn- 
ing, which  hides  the  cariatides,  and  beneath  which 
carriages  cannot  set  down.  It  has  no  vestibule 
and  the  saloon  is  very  small.  The  house  contains 
four  tiers  of  boxes,  the  fronts  of  which  are  de- 
corated with  draperies,  garlands,  arabesques,  and 
cameos  enriched  with  gold.  The  pieces  performed 
here  are  melodramas,  ballets,  vaudevilles,  and 
pantomimes. 

In  the  autumn  of  182a,  an  English  company 
hired  this  theatre,  and  were  favourably  received 
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by  a considerable  number  of  respeotable  persons; 
but  a cabal  being  formed  against  them,  their  per- 
formances were  interrupted,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  a small  private  theatre  in  the 
rue  Chantereine. 

The  principal  actors  are  MM.  Philippe,  DufrSne, 
Mazurier,  Moessard,  Signal,  Pierson,  and  Perrin; 
Mesd.  Dorval,  Zelie  Mollard,  Pierson  (dancer), 
Eugenie,  Mariani,  etc. 

Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  s. 


Stage-boxes  (ground- 

floor).  4 ° 

Lattice  boxes  ( 1st  row)  A o 

Balcony 4 0 

Side  boxes  (1st  row)  . a 10 

Orchestra a jo 

Ground  boxes 3 o 

Stage-boxes  (ad  row),  a 10 


fr.  s. 

Gallery  of  ground 
-boxes  and  1st  row  . a 10 

Boxes  (ad  row) 1 16 

Boxes  (ccintre) 1 if? 

Pit  and  First  amphi- 
theatre   1 10 

Third  boxes 1 o 

Second  amphitheatre,  o 12 


The  doors  open  at  five,  and  the  performance 
begins  at  six.  The  number  of  places  is  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  three. 


Theatre  de  I’Ambigu  Comique , 

Boulevard  du  Temple. 

This  theatre  was  built  by  Cellerier,  in  1770.  The 
front  is  composed  of  a basement  pierced  with  three 
arcades  surmounted  by  arched  w indows,  separated 
from  each  other  by  four  Ionic  columns,  which 
support  an  entablature  writh  medallions,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  front.  The  attic  is 
adorned  with  a bas-relief  in  arabesques,  and  the 
whole  crowned  with  a pediment  in  which  is  a 
semicircular  window-  The  extent  of  the  front 
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is  augmented  by  two  symmetrical  wings.  The  ves- 
tibule is  small.  The  saloon  is  neatly  decorated. 
The  form  of  the  house  is  elliptical.  It  contains 
three  tiers  of  boxes,  and  is  ornamented  in  a kind 
of  florid  Gothic  style.  The  scenery  is  the  best 
in  Paris.  Melodramas  intermingled  with  ballets, 
vaudevilles,  and  dancing,  are  performed  here. 

The  principal  performers  are  MM.  Frinoy,  Gau- 
thier, Paul,  Menier,  Firmin,  and  Frederic;  and 
Mesd.  Levesque,  Eleonore,  Olivier,  and  Halignier. 


Prices  of  admission. 


fr.  8. 

Stage-boxes 3 n 

First  boxes a 8 

Gallery  a o 

Second  boxes  and 
Pourtour i lG 


fr.  s. 

Pit  and  Amphitheatre  i 5 
Amphitheatre  and  Se- 


cond boxes  .......  o 18 

Third  boxes o la 


The  doors  open  at  five,  and  the  performance 
begins  at  half-past  five.  The  number  of  places  is 
oue  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty. 


Theatre  de  la  Gaiete, 

Boulevard  du  Temple. 

This  theatre,  which  was  erected  in  1808,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Peyre,  has  no  external  decora- 
tion. It  contains  three  tiers  of  boxes,  exclusive  of 
the  baignoires.  The  architecture  is  painted  in 
imitation  of  yellow  marble  and  the  ornaments  arc 
grey.  The  decoration  has  an  agreeable  effect. 
The  performances  here  are  of  the  same  class  as  at 
the  Theatre  de  l’Ambigu  Comique.  Both  these 
theatres,  being  situated  between  the  faubourgs  and 
that  part  of  the  capital  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
working  classes,  arc  generally  well  attended. 
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Admission:  — Stage  boxes  and  latticed  boxes  (front) 
3 fr.  ia  sous;  First,  second,  and  ground  boxes  (front) 
a fr.  8 sous;  Orchestra  and  first  gallery,  i fr.  i6  sous; 
Second  gallery  (front)  i fr.  io  sous;  Pit,  i fr.  5 sous; 
Second  gallery  (sides)  18  sous;  Third  amphitheatre,  ias. 

The  doors  open  at  five,  and  the  performance  begins  at 
half-past  five.  The  number  of  places  is  ia54- 

Theatre  des  Nouveautes , 

Place  de  la  Bourse. 

This  theatre  was  opened  on  the  ad  of  March,  1827.  It 

{iresentsa  narrow  front,  ornamented  with  columns  oflhc 
onic  and  Corinthian  orders,  pilasters,  masks,  urns,  and 
niches  in  which  statues  are  placed.  The  interior  is  of  a 
circular  form;  it  contains  lour  tiers  of  boxes,  the  first 
of  which  is  embellished  with  ornaments  in  relief  of  white 
and  gold  upon  a grey  ground.  The  three  other  tiers  dis- 
play gaudy  orange-coloured  and  red  draperies.  The 
ceiling  represents  the  sky  at  ni"ht,  seen  through  a kind 
of  gilt  trellis-work  interlaced  with  flowering  shrubs. 
The  lustre  is  rich ; and  the  whole  house  is  lighted  by  gas, 
aud  warmed  by  steam.  A curtain  formed  of  wire  tissue 
separates  the  stage  from  the  house  in  case  of  fire.  Above 
the  vestibule  is  a saloon  adorned  with  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, a handsome  lustre,  etc.,  and  over  this  is  a spacious 
Cafd.  The  pieces  performed  here  are  similar  to  those  at 
the  The&tre  du  Vaudeville. 

Admission : — Stage-boxes.  6fr.;  Stalles , 5 fr. ; Boxes 
of  the  gallery,  first  tier  of  boxes,  and  latticed  boxes,  4 fr. 
10  sous;  Orchestra  and  first  gallery,  4f>'.  second  tier  of 
boxes,  3 fir.  Gallery  of  the  third  tier,  a fr.  10  sous;  Pit 
a fr. ; Amphitheatre  3o  sous. 

Cirque  Oljmpique , 

Boulevard  du  Temple. 

In  this  theatre  Messrs.  Franconi  exhibit  equestrian 
exercises  and  grand  pantomimes,  and  even  melodramas  , 
in  which  horses  cut  a figure.  It  was  opened  on  the  3ist 
of  March,  1827,  having  been  built  in  less  than  a year,  the 
former  cirous  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  night 
of  March  i5lb,  1826.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  is  detached  by  two  wide  passages 
closed  by  iron  gates.  The  roof  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
stage,  us  well  as  all  the  entrances  leading  to  it,  can  be 
completely  separated  from  the  house  by  means  of  a cur- 
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lain  and  doors  of  iron.  The  front  is  plain,  the  only  orna- 
ments being  two  restive  horses  with  dieir  grooms  at  the 
summit  of  the  edifice.  The  interior  presents  the  form  of 
an  antique  circus,  surmounted  by  a tent  supported  by 
gilt  lances,  the  lower  extremities" of  which  terminate  in 
clusters  of  armour.  It  contains  three  galleries,  and 
three  tiers  of  boxes ; the  front  of  the  first  tier  is  em- 
bellished with  an  imitation  of  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  Olympic  games.  A circus  or  sandy  area,  in  which 
the  equestrian  exercises  take  place,  and  which  serves 
to  augment  the  pomp  of  military  spectacles,  by  re- 
ceiving the  troops  that  cannot  be  drawn  up  on  the 
stage,  occupies  that  part  of  the  house,  which  in  ot(jer 
theatres  forms  the  pit.  The  curtain  is  plain,  the  scenery 
excellent,  and  the  lustre,  which  has  tao  burners,  is  the 
finest  in  Paris.  The  feats  of  horsemanship  pet  formed 
here  are  unrivalled,  and  Franconi’s  stud  is  celebrated  t 
throughout  Europe.  The  stranger  should  certainly  not 
quit  the  French  capital  without  spending  an  cventug  at 
the  Cirque  Olympique,  which  is  qmformly  well  attended. 

Admittance:— First  stage  boxes,  StaLles  and  latticed 
boxes,  4 fr.;  Second  Stage  boxes  and  first  side  boxes, 

3 fr.  to  sous;  Balcony,  second  tier  of  boxes,  and  third 
stage  boxes,  3 fr. ; First  gallery,  a fr.  iosous;  Second 
gallery,  36  sous;  Pit,  first  amphitheatre,  and  third  gal- 
lery, a5  sous ; fourth  gallery,  ta  sous. 

Thedtre  de  M.  Comte , 

Rue  Neui’ft  V entadour  and  Passage  Choiseuil. 

This  small  theatre  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Paris.  The 
front  is  neat,  and  the  interior  in  good  taste.  An  even- 
ing should  be  spent  here  to  witness  the  performance 
of  Vaudevilles,  etc.,  in  which  children  arc  the  actors. 
To  these  are  occasionally  added  tricks  with  cards,  etc., 
and  ventriloquism.  The  performance  begins  at  6.  Ad- 
mittance, tas.,  i fr.,  3os.,  afr.,  3fr.,  and5  fr. 

Thedtre  du  MontParnasse , ' 

Without  the  Barrihre  du  Maine . 

At  this  small  theatre,  in  the  midst  of  wines-hops,  are 
performed  Vaudevilles,  comedies,  end  even  tragedies, 
every  evening,  at  6 o’clock,  except  Sundays,  whenhere 
are  two  representations;  one  at  half  past  4 o’clock,  and 
another  at  seven.  Admittance,  6 sous  to  I fr.  4 sous. 
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Theatre  Montmartre, 

Without  the  Bar  fibre  dcs  Martyrs. 

This  small  ueat  theatre  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  manager  as  the  foregoing,  and  the 
performances  are  of  the  same  class. 


Thddtre  du  Roule,  or  de  Ranelagh, 

Without  the  Barrie  re  du  Roule. 

This  is  a small  theatre  under  the  same  manage- 
ment and  organized  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
two  preceding.  At  Ranelagh  there  is  a second 
theatre  which  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but  where 
amateurs  and  pupils  perform  before  select  society. 


Spectacle  Forain  du  Luxembourg, 

Rue  de  t'lcurus,  near  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Comic  pieces,  pantomimes,  and  rope  dancing, 
compose  the  amusements  of  this  small  theatre. 
On  Sundays  and  Mondays  there  are  two  perfor- 
mances. Admittance,  from  6 to  i5  sous. 


Spectacle  des  Acrobates , 

Boulevard  du  Temple. 

The  name  of  this  amusement  is  derived  from  # 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  to  walk  on  the  point  of 
one’s  toes.  Mad.  Saqui,  well  known  in  London, 
dances  on  the  tight  rope  here,  which,  with  the 
other  performances,  serves  to  gratify  the  visitors. 

In  the  summer  season,  the  troop  occasionally 
makes  a tour  iu  the  provinces,  or  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Admission,  from  4 sous  to  i fr.  io  sous- 
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Thedtre  des  Funambules , 

Boulevard,  du  Temple. 

From  the  Katin  funis , a rope,  and  ambulo,  to 
walk.  Here  pantomimes,  resembling  Italian  per- 
formances in  England,  but  very  inferior,  are  to  be 
seen,  as  well  as  rope  dancing.  Admission,  from  \ 
to  i5  sous. 

Theatre  du  Petit  Lazari, 

Boulevard  du  Temple. 

A species  of  puppet-show,  suited  to  amuse  the 
lower  ranks  and  children.  It  consists  of  mock 
parade,  aud  gorgeous  imitations. 


PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

In  some  of  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  there  arc 
artificial  mountains,  bearing  various  names,  as 
Montagues  Franfaises,  Montagues  do  Tivoli , A/o«- 
tagnes  Suisses,  etc.,  down  which  cars  descend 
with  astonishing  velocity.  In  1817,  a company 
established  a diversion  outside  the  barrierc  du 
Roule,  which  they  called  les  Montagues  Russes.  A 
car  capable  of  containing  two  persons  is  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a very  sleep  inclined  plane,  down 
which  it  descends  in  grooves.  This  diversion  is 
common  in  Russia  during  the  winter,  when  the 
inclined  plane  is  covered  with  ice.  The  first  spe- 
culators in  this  novel  amusement  made  immense 
fortunes.  Hundreds  were  seen  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  descend,  and  several  thousand  francs  were 
daily  received  $ but  others  who  have  since  formed 
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similar  establishments  have  not  been  equally  suc- 
cessful, and  the  artificial  mountains  are  now  com- 
bined with  the  other  amusements  of  the  public 
gardens. 


Jardin  dc  Tivoli , 

No.  8o,  rue  dc  Clichy. 

This  garden,  which  is  the  most  celebrated  in 
Paris,  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  risinggrounds 
commanding  the  Chauss^e  d’Antin.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  has  recently  been  devoted  to 
public  amusements.  During  the  summer  months, 
there  are  fetes  cliampetres , consisting  of  balls,  con- 
certs, conjuring,  different  experiments,  aerostatic 
ascensions,  fire-works,  and  illuminations.  It  is 
much  more  lively  than  Vauxhall.  The  charge  is 
ftom  3fr.  to  5 fr.  according  to  the  splendour  of 
the  fete.  Strangers  may  walk  in  this  garden  daily, 
on  paying  one  franc.  Refreshments  of  every  de- 
scription may  be  procured. 

Jardin  Beaujon , 

Near  the  Barriere  de  rEloile. 

This  garden  originally  belonged  to  the  rich  finan- 
cier whose  name  it  bears,  but  it  afterwards  was 
opened  to  the  public  for  amusements,  as  at  Tivoli. 
The  mountains  termed  Montagues  Fran  poises  were 
an  improvement  upon  the  original  plan.  The  car 
not  only  descended  a very  long  inclined  plane,  but 
afterwards  ascended  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  set 
ou  t by  means  of  machinery  set  in  motion  by  horses. 
Some  serious  accidents  having  occurred,  the  police 
suppressed  the  cars;  but  as  every  precaution  was 
part  i.  56 
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subsequently  taken  to  ensure  safety,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  travel  with  as  great  rapidity  as  ever. 

In  1 8^4)  this  garden,  which  was  bought  some 
years  ago  for  200,000 fr.  was  sold  for  800,000  fr. 
for  building  ground  ; and  in  1825  was  closed  for 
ever  to  the  public. 


Jardin  Marboeuf, 

Champs  Ely  sees. 

This  garden  is  closed,  having  been  sold  for  build- 
ing-ground;  and  the  Cafe  now  serves  as  a chapel 
for  members  of  the  English  established  church. 

— 

Jardin  Belleville , 

Barrikre  dcs  Trois  Cournnnes. 

This  garden  is  on  the  plan  of  Tivoli,  and  the 
amusements  are  the  same.  Here  the  visitor  will 
find  mountains  down  which  he  may  descend  in  a 
car  with  amazing  velocity.  Admittance  1 fr.  to  3fr. 


Jardin  Montplaisir , 

No.  4,  Barrikre  de  Menilmonlant. 

The  visitor  is  admitted  here  gratis , his  only  ex- 
pense being  for  refreshments,  dancing,  and  such 
amusements  as  in  all  public  gardens  are  paid  for 
separately. 

Eljsee  Montmartre , 

Between  the  barrikre  Bochechouart  and  the  barrikre 

des  Martyrs. 

This  is  a garden  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 
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Waiuchall  d’ilte, 

Boulevard.  St.  Marlin. 

This  gay  spot  is  open  on  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
Petes  champetres  and  balls  are  given  during  the 
summer,  and  in  winter  there  is  a rotunda  for 
dancing.  On  Thursdays,  during  the  winter,  there 
are  concerts  and  assauls  (formes.  This  place  is 
much  frequented  by  milliners,  mantua-m alters, 
clerks,  and  cyprians.  The  charge  is  i fr.  for  a 
gentleman  and  10  sous  for  a lady. 


Jardin  des  Mcirroniers , 

Faubourg  du  Temple. 

This  garden  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and 
houses  erected  upon  its  site. 

Jardin  Turc, 

Boulevard  du  Temple. 

This  garden  is  much  frequented,  and  certainly 
should  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  rich  and  costly  style 
in  which  it  is  decorated.  In  1824,  the  garden  and 
the  cafe  attached  to  it  were  embellished  at  an 
expense  of  200,000  fr.  All  the  architecture,  paint- 
ing, and  ornaments  are  in  the  Turkish  style.  In 
the  garden,  which  is  called  le  Tivoli  du  Marais, 
are  borders  and  a terrace  where  refreshments  are 
brought  to  the  visitor,  who,  though  perfectly  re- 
tired, has  a view  of  the  Boulevards. 


664  EXHIBITIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

La  Chaumiere , 

No.  26,  Boulevard  du  Mont  Parnasse. 

Tliis  garden  is  situated  on  the  southern  boule- 
vards, and  is  a truly  pleasant  spot.  Indepen- 
dently of  rope-dancing,  tumbling  and  conjuring, 
there  is  an  excellent  restaurant , a cafe,  etc.  and 
the  price  of  refreshments  is  moderate.  Here  are 
the  Montagues  Suisses.  There  is  less  confusion 
and  bustle  here  than  in  some  similar  establish- 
ments, in  consequence  of  a charge,  upon  entering, 
of  io  sous,  for  which  the  visitor  receives  refresh- 
ments, or  partakes  of  the  amusements. 


EXHIBITIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 
Ombres  Chmoises  de  Seraphin, 

No.  lai,  Palais  Royal. 

This  is  a sort  of  phantasmagoria  and  puppet- 
show,  which  will  not  produce  regret  at  having  en- 
gaged a visitors  idle  hour.  There  are  two  repre- 
sentations on  Sundays,  and  one  on  other  evenings 
at  seven,  to  the  great  delight  of  maids  and  children, 
who  attend  in  crowds.  Admittance  6 to  i5  sous. 


Diorama , 

Boulevard  St.  Martin. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  exhibitions  in  Paris. 
It  consists  of  two  paintings  so  disposed  as  to  pre- 
sent the  most  complete  illusion.  The  happiest 
representations  are  the  interior  of  churches,  par- 
ticularly if  without  figures,  or  if  they  are  placed 
in  the  hack-ground.  The  two  views  are  presented 
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alternately  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  room 
in  which  the  company  are  seated  turns  upon  a 
pivot,  from  one  view  to  the  other.  The  paintings 
are  changed  from  lime  to  time,  and  go  to  London 
after  having  been  exhibited  at  Paris.  Admittance, 
afr.  5oc. 


Georama 

No.  3o,  rue  de  la  Paix,  corner  of  Boulevard  des 
Capacities. 

This  exhibition  consists  of  an  immense  transpa- 
rent globe,  from  the  interior  of  which  the  visitor 
surveys  around  him  all  the  places  of  the  known 
world.  Being  admirably  adapted  for  the  study  of 
Geography,  lectures  are  delivered  at  fixed  hours. 
Admittance,  a francs. 


Cosmorama, 

JYo,  q3i,  Galerie  vilree,  Palais  Boy  a'. 

This  exhibition  presents  in  a dark  room,  eight 
or  ten  views  of  the  most  remarkable  edilices  in  the 
world.  The  views  are  varied  every  month.  Open 
from  five  to  eleven.  Admittance  3o  sous.  Chil- 
dren half  price. 


Panoramas. 


In  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  three  are  exhibited. 
They  are  from  the  pencil  of  Prevost,  who  has  ac- 
auired  a high  reputation  in  this  style  of  painting. 
Admittance  i fr.  3oc. 

A building  for  a Panorama  is  erecting  in  the  rue 
St  Fiacre. 


Componium. 

This  is  a musical  instrument  which  was  built  in 
Holland.  It  is  played  by  machinery#  combines  all 

* -56. 
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the  instruments  of  a full  band,  and  has  the  remark* 
able  power  of  improvisation  in  the  variations.  It 
has  no  fixed  place  for  exhibition,  but  is  worthy  of 
the  visitor’s  attention  wherever  he  may  happen  to 
find  it. 


Salon  des  Figures  (Wax-Works), 

Boulevard  du  Temple. 

Those  who  admire  such  exhibitions  may  be  am- 
ply gratified  here. 

Exhibition  of  Paintings 

No.  7,  rue  du  Cog  St.  Uonore . 

Here  are  to  he  seen  gratis,  every  day,  from  eleven 
till  four,  valuable  paintings,  and  other  curiosities, 
which  are  for  sale,  and  well  deserve  inspection. 
Towards  the  approach  of  New-yearVday,  these 
rooms  are  much  frequented,  and  display  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  articles  of  every  description 
suited  for  New-year’s  gifts. 


Collection  of  Paintings , 

No.  17,  rue  de  Bourbon . 

This  is  a private  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, which  are  offered  for  sale  for  the  sum  of 
35,ooo  fr.  The  proprietor  shows  them  readily  to 
strangers. 


Galerie  Constantin , 

No.  5a,  rue  St.  Lazare. 

Here  is  exhibited  for  sale  a collection  of  an- 
cient and  modern  pictures  and  designs. 
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Musee  Europeen, 

JVo.  108,  rue  du  Temple. 

This  is  a public  exhibition  of  pictures,  objects 
of  art,  and  curiosities,  which  are  offered  for  sale 
every  day  except  Friday.  The  house  which  it 
occupies  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor de  l’H6pital,  but  presents  nothing  remark- 
able in  architecture  except  two  figures  supporting 
an  escutcheon  over  the  entrance. 


Bazar, 

Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

This  is  a spacious  room  surrounded  with  gal- 
leries, where  tradesmen  hire  places  by  the  week 
to  expose  their  goods  for  sale.  Strangers  should 
visit  the  Bazar. 

Cafe  de  la  Paix,  Cafe  des  Cinq  Sul - 
tanes , and  Cafe  des  stveugles, 

See  pages  176  and  177. 


Le  Prado , 

Place  du  Palais  de  Justice. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Barlhe- 
lemi,  a theatre  was  erected,  which  was  suppressed 
with  several  others  in  1807.  The  building  has 
since  been  converted  into  an  elegant  room  for 
balls  and  various  other  amusements.  It  has  three 
entrances.  Admittance,  gentlemen  1 fr.  10  sous; 
ladies  10  sous. 
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1 dalle, 

Passage  de  V Opera , Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

This  is  a subterranean  gallery  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth.  It  is  used 
as  a ball  room,  and  contains  two  small  stages,  one 
for  a conjuror,  and  the  other  for  a grimacier.  It 
is  open  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  Admittance 
2 francs.  

Guinguettes. 

Guinguettes  are  the  houses  or  gardens  of  trai- 
teurs,  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Formerly  they 
were  frequented  by  workmen  and  labourers  alone; 
but  tradesmen  and  clerks  now  resort  to  them  in 
great  numbers,  particularly  on  Sundays.  These 
establishments  were  originally  very  mean,  and  re- 
freshment was  obtained  at  a trifling  expense ; but 
since  they  have  been  patronised  by  the  middling 
classes,  there  are  some  which  afford  every  kind  ol 
luxury. 

The  most  celebrated  are  the  Jardin  de  la  Gaiete, 
barrier  . du  Maine ; the  Salon  Denoyez,  barrier  de 
laCourtille;  the  Maison  Morel,  barrier  de  Menil- 
montant;  the  Hermitage,  upon  the  hill  of  Mont- 
martre; the  He  d’ Amour,  at  Romainville;  Fan- 
chon  la  Vielleuse,  or  la  Chaumi^re,  boulevard  du 
Mont  Pamasse  ; Le  Salon  de  Yariet  and  the  Salon 
du  Feu  £ternel  de  la  Vestale,  boulevard  de  lTlo- 
pital.  At  Belleville  and  Montrouge  most  of  the 
houses  are  guinguettes. 

When  a guinguette  adds  an  orchestra  and  a ball- 
room to  its  other  attractions,  it  is  called  a bas- 
tringue.  The  houses  which  sell  only  wine  and 
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liquors  are  denominated  guinches.  The  stranger 
will  probably  look  in  at  some  of  these  places,  for 
there  he  will  form  the  most  correct  idea  of  the 
real  character  and  manners  of  the  lower  classes  in 
France. 


Balls. 

Balls  are  a favourite  amusement  in  Paris,  parti- 
cularly in  the  winter.  There  is  no  quarter  of  the 
capital  in  which  bail-rooms  adapted  to  all  classes 
of  society  are  not  to  be  found.  In  summer,  the 
balls  are  held  in  the  public  gardens,  and  in  saloons 
erected  in  the  Champs  Eiysees  and  the  suburbs. 
The  principal  rooms  for  the  winter  balls  are , le 
Redoute,  45,  rue  de  Crenelle  St.  Honore;  le  Salle' 
du  Retiro,  3o,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Honore;  le 
Prado,  near  the  Palais  de  Justice;  lTdalie,  passage 
de  1’Opera,  boulevard  des  Italieus;  Wauxhali  d’Ete, 
boulevard  St.  Martin  ; Salle  du  Mus^e,  24,  rueDau- 
phine;  and  Salon  du  Mars,  75,  rue  duBac.  There 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  ball-rooms  of  a lower 
description.  During  the  summer  months  there 
are  very  respectable  balls  at  Ranelagh,  Sceaux, 
St.  Cloud,  St.  Mande,  and  Montmorency,  which  are 
much  frequented  by  the  Parisians  and  strangers. 


Masked  Balls. 

See  page  672. 


Concerts. 

These  are  frequent  in  all  seasons,  but  particu- 
larly in  winter.  They  generally  take  place  at  the 
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Italian  Opera-house,  or  the  Intendance  dcs  Thea- 
tres Royaux.  In  the  winter  and  the  spring  several 
distinguished  artists  give  musical  mornings  and 
evenings  by  subscription. 

Reviews. 

From  the  military  character  of  the  French,  re- 
views are  always  attended  by  a great  concourse  of 
spectators.  The  grand  reviews  and  military  evo- 
lutions take  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars , or  the  * 
Plaine  de  Grenelle.  In  the  court  of  the  Tuilerics 
the  troops  who  mount  guard  at  the  palace  exercise 
every  day,  at  noon  in  winter,  and  at  nine  o’clock  in 
summer.  They  are  then  inspected  by  a marshal  ol 
France,  and  frequently  by  a prince  of  the  Royal 
Family.  The  troops  in  garrison  at  Paris  are  in- 
spected quarterly  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 


Horse  Races. 

See  page  vj  i . 


Skaiting. 

The  places  most  frequented  for  this  exercise  are 
the  basin  de  la  Villette,  the  octagonal  basin  in  the 
garden  of  theTuileries,  theGarcde  la  Bastille,  and 
the  Gare,  faubourg  St.  Jacques. 


Public  FStes. 

The  public  fetes  are  held  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
On  St.  Charles’s  Day  (Nov.  4th)  a fete  is  regularly 
given  to  the  popul  ce  of  Paris  ; besides  which 
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others  take  place  in  the  event  of  any  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  in  the  course  of  the  year;  as  in 
1821,  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  and  in  j823,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  after  the  Spanish  campaign. 
In  the  different  areas  are  rope-dancers,  jugglers, 
buffoons,  orchestras  for  dancers,  mats  de  Cocagne, 
and  stages  for  dramatic  representations.  Provi- 
sions and  wine  are  likewise  distributed,  and  in  the 
evening  the  avenues  and  walks  are  illuminated,  as 
well  as  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Although - 
upon  these  occasions  the  multitude  brought  to- 
gether is  immense  but  few  quarrels  ensue,  and  in 
general  the  greatest  order  and  good  humour  prevail. 


THE  CARNIVAL. 

Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  the  Carnival  com- 
menced on  the  day  after  Twelfth  Night,  or  the 
7th  of  January,  and  continued  till  Ash  Wednes- 
day; during  which  period  numerous  balls  and 
entertainments  were  given,  and  many  marriages 
celebrated.  It  is  now  held  on  the  fifteen  days 
preceding  Ash  Wednesday ; but  the  principal  days 
are  the  Dimanche,  the  Lundi,  and  the  Mardi  Gras, 
and  the  Thursday  of  Mid-Lent.  A number  of  per- 
sons, in  disguise,  masked  and  exhibiting  every 
species  of  folly,  parade  the  streets.  The  Carnival 
was  prohibited  in  1790,  and  no  more  celebrated 
till  the  period  when  Bonaparte  was  appointed  first 
consul.  Its  restoration  was  a cause  of  great  joy 
to  the  Parisians,  and  for  some  years  nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  costumes 
displayed  upon  this  annual  festival;  but  it  has 
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now  lost  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  few  and 
unmeaning.  The  places  of  general  resort  are  the 
boulevards  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  rue  St.  Honore.  After  parading  the  streets, 
the  masks  repair  to  the  balls  in  the  capital,  or 
the  guinguettes  of  the  environs,  for  the  night. 

Masked  Balls.  These  balls,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Carnival  take  precedence  of  every  other  kind 
of  amusement  in  Paris,  were  introduced  under  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Chevalier 
^de  Bouillon  conceived  the  project  of  converting 
the  Opera-House  into  a ball-room,  and  a Car- 
melite Friar,  named  Father  Sebastian,  invented 
the  means  of  elevating  the  floor  of  the  pit  to  a 
level  with  the  stage,  and  lowering  it  at  pleasure. 
The  first  ball  was  given  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1716.  They  now  commence  about  the  end  of 
January  and  continue  on  fixed  days  throughout 
the  carnival.  The  most  select  company  is  found 
at  the  Opera-House,  where  the  balls  begin  at  mid- 
night, and  are  kept  up  till  day-break.  Besides 
masks,  fancy  dresses  are  common,  and  gentlemen 
have  the  privilege  of  going  unmasked.  The  charge 
is  six  francs.  Refreshments  and  supper  may  be 
had.  At  the  Odeon  the  middling  classes  of  society 
assemble.  The  charge  is  3 francs,  and  dancing 
commences  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Masked  Balls  are  likewise  given  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  Franconi’s  Circus,  and  va- 
rious other  places. 

The  Boeuf  Gras.  For  ages  there  has  been  cele- 
brated at  Paris,  upon  the  last  days  of  the  Carnival, 
the  procession  of  the  Boeuf  Gras,  when  an  ox, 
which  has  obtained  the  government  prize,  pre- 
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ceded  by  music,  and  accompanied  by  a nume- 
rous train  of  butchers  fantastically  dressed,  is  led 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  ox  is  co- 
vered with  tapestry,  and  his  head  adorned  with 
laurel.  Formerly  the  ox  bore  on  his  back  a child, 
called  Roi  des  Bouchers , decorated  with  a blue 
scarf,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a gilt  sceptre  and 
in  the  other  a sword.  The  child  now  follows  the 
Boeuf  Gras  in  an  ornamented  triumphal  car,  but 
without  the  sceptre  and  sword.  This  innovation 
upon  the  ancient  custom  first  took  place  in  1822. 


Combat  des  Animaux  , 

Barricrc  du  Combat . 

This  exhibition,  wfiich  is  only  held  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  is  consecrated  to  the  genius  of  vul- 
garity, whose  disciples  preside  at  the  ceremonies, 
in  the  shape  of  butchers,  carmen,  etc.  There  is 
not  the  least  resemblance  between  this  amusement 
and  the  bull-baitings  of  Spain.  The  exhibition 
consists  of  an  enclosure,  round  which  there  is  a 
gallery,  and  under  it  dens  of  ferocious  beasts,  to- 
gether with  a kennel  of  dogs,  who  are  always 
ready  for  battle.  Wolves,  bulls,  and  bears,  the 
latter  with  their  teeth  filed  down,  encounter  trained 
dogs  j but  the  latter  seldom  kill  their  opponents, 
as  amusement,  not  destruction,  instigate  the  com- 
bats. The  bulls  have  their  horns  sawn  off.  There 
are  also  fire-works  exhibited,  in  which  is  to  be  seen 
a bull-dog  raised  fifty  feet  by  a rope,  which  he 
holds  between  his  teeth,  regardless  of  the  flames 
which  surround  him.  The  spectacle  commences 
at  four  o’clock.  Admittance  from  12  to  3o  sous. 

PART  I.  57 
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Jeux  de  Paume  (Tennis  Courts). 

There  are  several  buildings  appropriated  to  these 
exercises,  as  they  are  favourite  resorts  of  the  Pari- 
sians. Among  them  the  principal  are  those  of  the 
rue  Mazarine,  which  is  that  of  the  Princes  $ and 
those  of  the  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honors,  the  rue 
des  Ecouffes,  the  rue  Beaurepaire  and  the  Place 
St.  Michel.  

Academies  d’ Amies  (Fencing-Schools). 

A distinguished  professor  of  this  manly  art  is  M. 
Coulon,  No.  355,  rue  St.  Honore.  M.  Lebrun, 
No*  72,  rue  Mazarine,  is  also  celebrated. 


Gaming-Houses , 

See  pages  178/293,  and  3o3. 


Lotteries. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  lotteries  at 
Paris  under  the  name  of  blanques  or  tontines , from 
their  having  been  established  by  an  Italian  named 
Tonti.  Louis  XIV  frequently  exercised  his  muni- 
ficence by  means  of  lotteries  composed  of  valu- 
able prizes,  which  fell  to  his  favourites  without  any 
stake,  as  chance  might  determine.  Under  Louis 
XV,  when  money  was  wanted  by  convents  or 
churches,  the  government  authorised  them  lo  raise 
it  by  means  of  lotteries.  Louis  XVI  suppressed 
all  lotteries  except  that  of  the  Hospice  des  Enfans 
Trouv^s,  that  of  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  and  the 
Loterie  Royale  de  France.  On  the  16th  ol  No-< 
vember,  1794*  lotteries  were  abolished  by  theNa^ 
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tional  Convention  as  immoral  establishments.  The 
lottery  of  France,  or  of  Paris,  was  re-established 
on  the  3oth  of  September,  1797,  by  the  Directorial 
Government;  and  Bonaparte  created  five  others, 
viz.  Strasbourg,  Lyons,  Lille,  Brussels/  and  Bor- 
deaux, which  are  drawn  three  times  a month. 
Each  lottery  contains  ninety  numbers,  of  which 
five  nominally,  but  only  four  in  reality,  are  en- 
titled to  prizes.  The  system  is  this:  an  extrait , 
which  is' so  called  when  only  one  of  the  numbers 
chosen  comes  up  a prize,  is  entitled  to  fifteen 
times  the  amount  staked.  If  two  numbers  come 
up,  that  is,  an  ambey  two  hundred  and  seventy 
times  what  is  staked.  If  three  be  prizes  the  gain 
is  five  thousand  five  hundred  times  what  is  placed 
in  the  compartment  appropriated  to  the  terne. 
And  if  four  numbers  be  prizes,  the  gain  is  seventy- 
five  thousand  times  the  sum  placed  on  the  guateme. 
Notwithstanding  this  inviting  prospect  of  becoming 
rich,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  in  this  kind  of 
lottery,  as  in  every  other,  the  purchasers  of  tickets 
are  the  dupes  of  their  credulity  and  avarice.  The 
profit  of  the  managers  is  immense,  and  this  branch 
of  the  revenue  yields  to  the  state  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  francs  a year.  There  are  in  Paris  se- 
veral hundred  offices  where  tickets  are  sold.  The 
lottery  of  Paris  is  drawn  by  blindfolded  children, 
at  nine  o’clock  on  the  5th,  i5th,  and  25th  of  each 
mouth,  at  the  Administration  Generate  des  Lote- 
ries  de  France,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs.  The 


* Since  the  restoration  of  Brussels  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  there  have  been  only  four  Lotteries,  ex- 
clusive of  that  of  Paris. 
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numbers  drawn  in  the  provincial  lotteries  are  an- 
nounced at  Paris  by  telegraph. 


Joutes  sur  I’Eau. 

The  watermen  of  the  Seme  formerly  amused  the 
people  with  rowing  and  sailing  matches.  To  these 
were  added  combats,  with  lances,  in  boats,  and 
dramatic  representations  upon  the  river,  in  which 
the  mythological  divinities  cut  a conspicuous  figu  re. 
The  aquatic  sports  are  now  very  diversified,  and 
take  place  for  the  most  part  at  village  f£tes  in  the 
environs  of  Paris. 


Mat  de  Cocagne . 

This  exercise,  first  introduced  at  Paris  in  the 
year  14^5,  now  forms  part  of  the  amusements  at 
most  of  the  public  fetes  given  at  Paris,  as  well  as 
at  the  fairs  and  wakes  of  the  provincial  towns  and 
villages.  It  consists  of  a mast,  sixty  feet  in  height, 
smeared  with  grease,  at  the  top  of  which  are  se- 
veral prizes,  such  as  a gold  watch,  a silver  watch, 
a silver  fork  and  spoon,  a silver  cup,  etc.,  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who,  in  turn,  succeed  in 
reaching  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PROMENADES,  BOULEVARDS,  AND  BAR 

RIERS. 


PROMENADES. 

Champs  Eljsees. 

This  tract  of  ground,  which  is  now  laid  out  in 
agreeable  walks,  was  formerly  covered  with  small 
irregular  and  detached  houses,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  meadbws,  and  arable  land.  I11 
the  year  1616,  the  queen  mother,  Marie  de  Medicis, 
having  purchased  part  of  the  ground,  had  four 
rows  of  trees  planted  so  as  to  form  three  roads, 
which  were  closed  at  the  extremities  by  iron  gates. 
This  plantation  being  intended  exclusively  for  that 
princess  and  her  court,  when  she  wished  to  take 
an  airing  in  her  carriage,  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Cours  la  Heine,  which  it  still  retains.  This  drive 
extends  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  high  road  leading  to  Ver- 
sailles. On  the  other  side  it  was  divided  by  ditches 
from  a plain,  with  which  a communication  was 
formed  by  a small  stone  bridge.  In  1670,  this 
plain,  which  extended  to  the  village  du  Roulc, 
was,  by  order  of  Colbert,  planted  with  trees,  form- 
ing several  walks  interspersed  with  grass  plats. 
The  new  promenade  was  at  first  called  le  Gran  ' 
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Cours,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cours  la  Reine  y 
but  a few  years  after  it  was  named  Champs  Elysees. 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  having  become  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  now  called  Palais  de  l’Elysee  Bour- 
bon, complained  to  the  marquis  de  Marigny, 
superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings,  that  the 
trees  intercepted  her  view  of  the  road ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  Colbert’s  plantation  was  cut 
down.  Madame  de  Pompadour  dying  in  1764,  the 
ground  was  replanted  in  the  same  year;  several 
alleys,  squares,  and  circles  were  formed,  and  res- 
taurants and  cafes  erected.  At  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  render  the  point  of  view  from  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  more  extensive,  the  ascent 
near  the  barrier  de  l’Etoile  was  lowered  and  the 

t 

road  reduced  to  its  present  gentle  slope. 

The  Champs  Elysees  ai%  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  faubourg  St.  Honoie,  on  the  south  by  the 
Cours  la  Reine,  on  the  east  by  the  place  Louis  XV, 
and  on  the  west  by  Chaillot  and  the  faubourg  du 
Roule.  Their  length,  from  the  place  Louis  XV  to 
the  circular  area  called  the  Etoile  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  is  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  yards; 
their  breadth  at  the  eastern  boundary  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy- three  yards,  and  at  the  west- 
ern seven  hundred  yards.  They  are  divided  by 
the  Neuilly  road,  the  axis  of  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  grand  walk  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries. This  road,  planted  with  trees,  which  form 
double  walks  on  each  side,  is  prolonged  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  barrier,  and  from  thence  to 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly.  The  entrance  to  Paris  by 
the  Champs  Elysees  is  unequalled  by  any  city  in 
Europe.  In  1723,  the  Cours  la  Reine  was  replanted. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  Champs  Elysees  from  the 
place  Louis  XV  are  two  beautiful  groups  id 
marble.  * 

In  1814,  a Cossack  camp  was  established  in  the 
Champs  Elysees;  and  in  i8i5,  the  English  en- 
camped there. 

During  the  winter  of  1818,  the  walks  of  the 
Champs  Elysees  were  improved,  several  trees  were 
felled  to  procure  openings,  and  some  young  trees 
planted,  as  a considerable  number  had  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  period  of  the  camps.  At  this 
time  an  opening  was  made  which  affords  a fine 
view  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  from  the  high-road. 
A bridge  is  about  to  be  constructed  which  will 
form  a communication  between  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 

From  1777  t0  17^°j  ^ie  Champs  Elysees  was  the 
most  fashionable  promenade  in  Paris,  being  the 
resort  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elegantly  dressed 
ladies  of  the  capital.  A solitary  avenue  was  called 
Allee  des  Veuves , in  consequence  of  its  being 
thronged  in  the  afternoon  by  the  carriages  of  rich 
widows,  who  sought  at  the  same  time  to  take  the 
air  and  assuage  their  grief.  At  that  period  no 
widow  ventured  to  appear  in  deep  mourning  in 
the  public  walks.  At  present,  the  Allee  des  Veuves 
is  deserted;  the  Parisian  widows  support  their 
bereavemeut  with  greater  cheerfulness,  and  it  is 
far  from  uncommon  to  see  the  crape  and  weepers 
of  dowagers  associated  at  the  Opera,  with  plumes 
and  diamonds.  At  No.  57,  in  the  Allee  des  Veuves 
is  anv  establishment  under  the  title  of  Incubation 

* Sec  page  321. 
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J rtificielley  where  chickens  are  hatched  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  open  daily  to  the  public  at  i francs  each. 

A grand  plan  has  been  formed  for  constructing  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  on  the  side  towards  the  Seine, 
a new  quartier,  to  be  called  quartier  de  Francois  l. 
The  works  were  begun  in  i8?3,  and  arc  proceed- 
ing rapidly.  A wide  street  planted  with  trees  will 
extend  in  a straight  line  from  the  new  bridge  oppo- 
site the  Hotel  des  Invalides  across  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees. The  houses  are  to  he  uniform,  and  forty- 
five  feet  in  height.  Into  a place , called  Place  de 
Francois  T , four  streets  will  open.  In  the  centre 
will  be  a chateau  d'eau  and  a fountain  ornamented 
with  the  statue  of  Francis  I.  At  the  corner  of  the 
street  opening  into  the  Cours  la  Heine  is  a house 
in  which  have  been  used  the  ornaments  of  the 
front  of  a country  seat  which  Francis  I built  at 
Morets,  near  Fontainebleau,  for  his  sister  Margaret. 
This  country  seat  was  bought  by  the  government 
and  the  materials  transported  to  Paris.  One  of 
the  streets  will  be  called  rue  de  Clement  Marot , 
after  the  secretary  of  Margaret  5 and  another  rue 
de  Bayard. 

The  public  fetes  given  to  the  Parisians  take  place 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.* 

That  part  of  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  right  on 
entering  from  the  place  Louis  XV,  is  more  particu- 
larly devoted  to  the  promenade.  On  the  left  arc 
players  at  bowls,  skittles,  balls,  etc.  Nothing 
can  present  a more  lively  scene  than  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  the  evening,  during  the  summer  season, 

* See  page  670. 
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particularly  on  Sundays.  At  the  Etoiie  is  the 
Salon  de  Mars,  where  the  votaries  of  the  dance 
are  found  in  throngs  $ and  whilst  on  each  side  of 
the  grand  avenue  the  different  amusements  usual 
at  fairs  may  be  enjoyed,  itinerant  instrumental 
and  vocal  performers  enliven  the  walks. 

An  annual  promenade,  denominated  Lonchamps, 
which  takes  place  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  and  the 
Boisde  Boulogne  on  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  Passion  Week,  originated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  abbey, 
called  Abbaye  de  Lonchamps , was  founded  in  1261 , 
by  Isabella  of  France,  sister  of  St.  Louis.  This 
abbey  attracted  little  notice  till  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  melodious 
voices  of  some  of  the  nuns  excited  the  attention 
of  amateurs.  The  church  of  the  abbey  became 
frequented,  and  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  of  Passion  Week,  it  was  the  resort  of  the 
fashionable  circles.  The  attendants  were  dressed 
in  the  most  splendid  attire,  and  as  the  collections 
made  were  very  considerable,  and  it  was  supposed 
they  might  be  still  augmented,  the  principal  singers 
of  the  Opera-house  were  solicited  to  lend  their 
aid  in  chaunting  the  lamentations  and  tenebrce  of 
Passion  Week.  When  the  empire  of  fine  voices 
had  passed  away,  the  church  of  Lonchamps  was 
deserted,  but  the  Parisians  still  flocked  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  where  the  haut  ton  displayed  their 
costly  attire  and  splendid  equipages.  After  the 
1 8th  Brumaire,  the  promenade  of  Lonchamps  was 
resumed,  notwithstanding  the  abbey  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  number  of  equipages  seen  at  Lon- 
champs is  very  considerable,  but  they  are  mean  in 
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appearance  when  compared  with  those  of  th6 
drive  in  Hyde-Park  on  a Sunday  in  summer.  The 
carriages  proceed  at  a foot  pace  up  the  road  on 
one  side,  and  down  on  the  other;  the  centre  is 
reserved  for  carriages  and  four,  royal  carriages, 
and  those  of  the  king’s  ministers,  the  great  officers 
of  state,  foreign  ambassadors  and  other  high  per- 
sonages. 

Champ  de  Mars, 

See  page  370. 


Rojral  Gardens, 

See  pages  147,  188,  and  586. 


Public  Gardens , 

See  page  660. 


BOIS  DE  BOULOGNE. 

This  wood,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles 
from  Paris,  bears  the  name  of  a village  to  which 
it  is  contiguous.  Before  the  revolution  it  pre- 
sented few  trees  that  were  not  stunted  and  dying 
with  age.  The  revolutionary  axe  rendered  it  still 
more  naked  and  sterile;  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  it  spared  were  felled  to  make  palisades  for 
the  barriers  of  Paris  at  the  approach  of  the  allied 
armies  in  1814.  In  July,  i8i5,  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris,  the  British  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  established  their 
camp  in  the  Boisde  Boulogne.  To  construct  huts 
they  cut  down  many  of  the  trees,  and  a kind  of 
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town,  formed  of  foliage,  succeeded  to  luxuriant 
and  verdant  groves.  Streets,  named  after  places 
in  England,  extended  along  the  roads  where  the 
Parisians  had  been  accustomed  to  display  their 
equipages.  Upon  the  troops  quitting  this  position, 
the  wood  necessarily  presented  a desolate  appear- 
ance. It  has  since  been  replanted. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  theatre  of  duelling ; 
and  it  still  is  the  rendezvous  of  those  whom  a sense 
of  honour  urges  to  this  barbarous  practice.  Several 
thousand  Parisians  and  foreigners  have  perished 
upon  this  spot,  since  the  prejudice  which  induces 
men  to  kill  each  other  coolly  has  been  introduced 
into  France. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  may  be  called  the  Hyde-Park 
of  Paris,  where  the  most  splendid  equipages  and 
finest  horses  of  the  capital  are  displayed.  It  is 
also  celebrated  for  the  annual  procession  or  pro- 
menade de  Lonchamps.*  The  soil  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  is  what  French  geologists  call  limon 
(Tatterissement,  and  the  English  diluvium;  in  this 
formation  are  found  the  bones  of  elephants,  oxen, 
elks,  and  other  mammalia.  Botanists  have  always 
frequented  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Tournefort  often 
mentions  it  in  his  works,  and  the  celebrated  Jussieu 
conducts  his  pupils  there  every  year. 


THE  BOULEVARDS. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  Paris  ceased  to  be 
a fortified  city.  By  a decree  of  that  monarch  the 

* , i 

• + See  rage  G81. 
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walls  and  Lowers,  which  had  fallen  into  decay, 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  When 
the  demolition  of  the  southern  enclosure  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  the  king  formed  the  resolution 
of  opening  a wide  road  round  the  capital,  and 
planting  it  with  trees.  In  1670,  the  fortifications 
on  the  north  were  demolished,  and  the  road,  which 
took  the  name  of  Boulevard  (bulwark),  was  planted 
from  the  rue  St.  Antoine  to  the  rue  St.  Martin.  I11 
the  following  year  the  Porte  St.  Denis  was  demo- 
lished, and  the  triumphal  arch,  which  bears  the 
same  name,  was  erected.  The  Boulevard  was  at 
the  same  time  continued  from  the  rue  St.  Martin 
to  the  rue  St.  Honore.  The  northern  boulevards 
being  finished  in  1704,  the  king  issued  a decree  for 
similar  works  to  be  executed  on  the  south;  they, 
however,  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  were  not 
finished  till  1761.  Under  the  government  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Boulevard  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Seine  was  prolonged  from  the  rue  St.  Antoine 
to  the  river.  . , sis V 

The  Boulevards,  which,  since  the  formation  of  a 
similar  road  without  the  barriers,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Boulevard  Inter ieur,t orm 
two  grand  divisions  called  the  Boulevard  du  fiord, 
and  the  Boulevard  du  Midi.  The'  former,  called 
also  the  Grand  Boulevard , is  five  thousand  and 
sixty-seven  yards  in  length,  and  is  sub-divided  into 
twelve  parts,  bearing  the  following  names:  The 
Boulevards  Bourdon,  St.  Antoine,  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire,  du  Temple,  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  Poissonniere,  Montmartre,  des  Italiens, 
des  Capucines,  and  de  la  Madeleine.  The  Boule- 
vard du  Midi  is  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
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yards  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
as  follows : The  Boulevards  de  l’Hopital,  des  Gobe- 
lins, de  la  Glaciere,  St.  Jacques,  d’Enfer,  du  Mont 
Pamasse  and  des  Invalides.  These  roads  are  planted 
with  four  rows  of  trees,  forming  a carriage-road 
with  a double  walk  on  each  side.  The  Boulevard 
Exterieur  was  not  finished  till  1814*  It  is  planted 
with  trees  and  is  divided  into  several  parts  bear- 
ing different  denominations.  The  name  of  the 
street  called  rue  basse  du  Rempart,  below  the 
boulevards  on  the  north  side,  still  indicates  what 
it  once  was.  On  the  boulevard  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  Poissonniere  is  a stone  bearing  the  arms 
of  France  with  an  inscription  which  shows  the 
bounds  of  Paris  under  Louis  XV.  This  stone  es- 
caped, as  by  miracle,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 
Ou  the  northern  boulevards  new  objects  constantly 
strike  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  They  are  skirted 
in  some  parts  with  elegant  houses,  shops,  restau- 
rants and  cafes.  The  Boulevard  des  It  aliens  is  the 
most  fashionable  part.  Here  in  fine  weather  loun- 
gers of  both  sexes  throw  themselves  carelessly  on 
chairs,  and  thus  pass  a great  part  of  the  day. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  gaiety  of  this  spot  till 
midnight.  The  chairs  arc  hired  for  two  sous  each. 
The  common  people  prefer  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  where  puppet  shows,  pantomimes,  rope- 
dancing,  mountebanks,  etc.  are  always  ready  to 
amuse  them.  On  Sunday  evenings,  this  spot  re- 
sembles a fair.  All  the  diversified  amusements 
that  can  be  devised  assail  the  senses— musicians, 
flower-girls  and  tumblers,  alternately  succeed  each 
other,  and  appear  grateful  for  the  few  sous  be- 
stowed upon  their  indefatigable,  and  sometimes 
part  i.  58 
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wonderful  exertions  to  amuse.  The  sceues  of 
nearly  all  the  northern  boulevards  are  not  less 
amusing  in  the  evening.  They  are  well  lighted, 
and  the  thousands  of  persons  going  to  or  from  the 
theatres,  coming  from  dinners,  or  lounging  about 
for  diversion,  keep  up  the  bustle  and  animation 
till  all-subduing  sleep  bids  the  busy  world  retire. 

The  new  Boulevards  to  the  south  offer  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  this  lively  picture.  On  their  sides, 
at  considerable  distances,  are  some  elegant  houses 
and  gardens  a V Anglaise,  but  no  crowds,  no  dust, 
no  noise ; the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  those 
who  like  a solitary  shady  walk  will  here  be  grati- 
fied. They  are  said  to  be  much  frequented  by 
lovers  and  poets. 

The  exterior  boulevards  form  in  some  parts  a 
pleasant  ride,  but  in  general  are  raonotouous  and 
dull 


Bois  de  Vincennes } 

See  Vincennes , Environs  of  Paris. 

Pre  St.  Geivais , 

See  Environs  of  P.aris. 


' Pepiniere  du  Luxembourg. 

This  beautiful  nursery  ground,  on  the  enclosure 
of  the  ancient  convent  des  Chartreux,  contains,  in  a 
high  slate  of  cultivation,  rafte  plants  and  every 
species  of  fruit  trees  found  in  France,  or  which  it 
is  sought  to  naturalize.  In  spring  the  director 
delivers  lectures  on  horticultural  subjects,  the 
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pruning  of  trees,  etc.  The  fountain  and  green- 
house in  the  midst  of  the  ground  are  remains  of 
the  convent. 


Pepiniere  du  Roi , 

No.  20,  faubourg  du  Roulc. 

This  is  a depot  for  all  kinds  of  foreign  and  orna- 
mental plants  and  shrubs,  which  are  in  high  per- 
fection, and  are  principally  intended  for  the  royal 
gardens.  It  may  be  visited  upon  applying  to 
M.  Bonnet,  the  gardener. 


Tripet’s  Flower  Garden > 

JVo.  29,  rue  de  Clichy. 

Amateurs  of  flowers  repair  here  to  admire  the 
tulips,  jonquils,  carnations,  etc.  The  seed  shop 
connected  with  the  garden  is  at  No.  i3,  Boulevard 
des  Gapucines. 

Parc  de  Mouceaux , 

No.  4,  rue  de  Chartres,  faubourg  du  Route. 

In  this  park,  planted  in  the  English  style,  an 
edifice  was  built  in  1778,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Carmontel,  for  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  then 
duke  de  Chartres.  It  is  ornamented  with  Gothic 
grottoes,  Greek  ruins,  superb  peristyles,  etc. 
The  National  Convention  decreed  that  Mouceaux 
should  not  be  sold,  but  preserved  for  various  es- 
tablishments of  public  utility.  Bonaparte,  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  presented  it  to  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  Cambac&res;  but  the  latter,  finding 
that  to  keep  it  up  an  immense  expense  was  ac- 
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casioued,  restored  it  to  tlie  donor  four  or  five  years 
afterwards.  Napoleon  then  annexed  Mouceaux  to 
his  private  domains,  and  upon  his  fall,  in  i8(4>  the 
king  restored  it  to  the  present  duke  of  Orleans.  A 
ramification  of  the  canal  de  l’Ourcq  has  been  open- 
ed in  the  park  to  convey  water  to  the  abattoir  du 
Roule.  This  spot  is  worthy  of  the  traveller’s  visit, 
and  tickets  of  admission  may  be  obtained  upon 
applying  to  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Brovalt  at  the 
Palais  Royal. 


THE  BARRIERS. 

Paris  (Lutetia),  when  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, consisted  merely  of  the  island  now  called 
He  de  la  cite , which  at  that  period  was  much 
smaller  than  at  present,  and  in  the  time  of  Julian 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  surrounded  with 
walls.  There  is  presumptive  evidence,  however, 
that  it  was  enclosed  towards  the  end  of  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  sway,  as  walls  round  it 
certainly  existed  in  the  earliest  reigns  of  the 
Franks. 

Louis  VI  being  incessantly  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  lords  his  vassals,  determined  to  defend 
the  faubourgs  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  citS 
by  the  erection  of  walls.  The  enclosure  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  began  near  the  church  of 
St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  and  terminated  opposite 
the  Place  de  Greve.  This  enclosure  was  after- 
wards prolonged  eastward  to  the  rue  Geoffroi 
l’Asnier.  On  the  left  bank,  the  enclosure  began 
near  the  Marche  de  la  Volaille,  and  terminated 
near  the  rue  de  Bi6vre. 
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In  1 190,  Philip  Augustus,  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture on  a crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  commanded 
the  householders  of  Paris  to  surround  the  city 
with  a substantial  wall,  having  turrets  and  gates, 
which  was  commenced  in  the  same  year.  The 
enclosure  on  the  northern  bank  set  out  from  a 
tower  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  and  terminated  beyond  that  where  the  Pont 
Marie  now  stands.  The  wall  on  the  southern  bank 
was  begun  about  the  year  1208.  It  set  out  from 
the  spot  which  the  eastern  pavilion  of  the  Insti- 
tute now  occupies,  and  terminated  opposite  to  the 
Isle  St.  Louis. 

About  a month  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  October,  i356, 
Etienne  Marcel,  prevot  des  marchands , gave  orders 
for  the  walls  of  Paris  to  be  augmented  and  re- 
paired. The  plan  of  the  southern  side  remained 
the  same  as  before,  but  the  fortilications  were 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  ditches  dug  round  them, 
On  the  northern  hank  the  enclosure  was  consider- 
ably enlarged.  Under  Charles  V and  Charles  VI 
the  fortifications  of  Paris  were  repaired  and 
strengthened,  as  was  the  case  also  during  the 
reigns  of  Francis  I,  Henry  If,  Charles  IX,  and 
Louis  XIII.  Under  Louis  XIV  the  walls  were 
pulled  down  and  the  boulevards  formed. 

The  extensive  introduction  of  contraband  goods 
into  the  capital  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  induced 
the  farmers-general  of  the  king’s  revenue  to  solicit 
permission  to  construct  walls  round  Paris,  con- 
siderably beyond  the  extent  of  any  preceding  en- 
closure. The  king’s  consent  was  given  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  January  1 5th,  1780,  and  the  works  on 

58. 
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the  southern  side  were  begun  in  May  following. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  enclosure  the  wall 
was  commenced  on  the  north,  and  extended  round 
the  villages  of  Chaillot  and  Roule.  The  prodigal 
minister  Calonne  charged  M.  Ledoux  with  the 
construction  of  elegant  edifices  dor  the  collectors 
of  the  revenue  at  the  barriers,  in  order  that  the 
entrances  into  Paris  might  impress  strangers  with 
an  idea  of  its  magnificence.  Calonne  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Cabinet  in  1787,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  the  works  were  suspended  by  an 
order  in  council.  The  new  minister  M.  de  Brienne, 
archbishop  of  Toulouse,  accompanied  by  several 
public  functionaries,  inspected  the  walls  in  No- 
vember following.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  in- 
dignation he  was  disposed  to  have  them  demo- 
lished and  the  materials  sold  5 but  the  works  were 
too  far  advanced,  and  he  therefore  merely  ob- 
tained an  order  in  council  prescribing  various 
regulations,  and  appointing  new  surveyors  and 
architects. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1791,  the  entrance  duties 
were  abolished,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bar- 
riers became  useless. 

Under  the  Directory,  about  the  year  V,  a small 
duty  was  levied,  and  the  barriers  were  repaired. 
The  product  of  this  duty  being  given  to  the  hos- 
pitals it  took  the  name  of  octroi  de  bienfaisance. 
During  Napoleon’s  reign  the  walls  were  finished, 
and  the  duty  at  the  barriers  considerably  aug- 
mented. In  1817,  the  enclosure  on  the  south  was 
prolonged,  in  order  to  include  the  abattoir  d’lvry, 
the  Hdpital  de  la  Salpetriere,  and  two  hamlets. 

The  total  extent  of  this  enclosure  is  twenty-six 
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thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  yards, 
divided  into  fifty  gates  or  barriers,  bearing  diffe- 
rent names.  At  the  eastern  and  western  extre- 
mities of  the  barriers,  boats,  called  pataches,  are 
stationed  upon  the  river  to  collect  the  duties  upon 
the  goods  entering  the  capital  by  water. 

We  would  recommend  the  traveller  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  barriers.  Of  those  most  entitled  to 
notice  we  shall  give  a brief  description.  Hitherto 
the  opening  between  many  of  the  bureaux  d’ octroi 
at  the  barriers  has  been  filled  up  with  miserable 
wooden  fences,  but  it  has  been  determined  to  re- 
place them  by  iron  gates,  and  the  project  has  in 
many  instances  been  carried  into  execution. 

The  barriere  de  Neuilly  is  composed  of  two  ele- 
gant pavilions  and  a handsome  iron  railing,  beyond 
which  rises  the  triumphal  arch  de  1 Etoile. 

The  barriere  du  Trone  or  de  Vincennes , consists 
of  two  spacious  symmetrical  pavilions,  and  two 

columns  seventy  feet  in  height. 

The  barriere  St.  Martin  presents  the  form  of  a 
temple,  and  is  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  basin  de 
la  Villette.  This  edifice  has  been  transformed 

into  barracks  for  gendarmes. 

The  barriere  de  Fontainebleau  or  d'ltalie  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  buildings  ornamented  with  a 
Doric  entablature. 

The  barriere  de  Bercy  is  composed  of  two  build- 
ings resembling  temples. 

The  barriere  de  Reuilly  is  a charming  rotunda 
of  brick,  surrounded  by  a peristyle  of  twenty-four 
columns  bearing  arcades. 

The  barriere  de  la  Chopinette  presents,  in  a facade, 
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a semicircular  portico  surrounded  by  six  Doric 
columns. 

The  barriere  du  Combat  has  a picturesque  ap~ 
pearance. 

The  barriere  Blanche  is  decorated  with  columns 
resting  on  consoles. 

The  barriere  de  Chartres  is  in  the  form  of  a cir- 
cular temple,  with  a portico  of  sixteen  columns. 

The  barriere  de  Courcelles  resembles  a chapel. 

The  barriere  de  Passy  is  richly  decorated  with 
sculpture;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  building  is 
an  iron  railing  connected  by  pedestals,  support- 
ing colossal  figures  of  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

The  barriere  de  Vficole  Militaire  consists  of  two 
buildings  which  have  no  other  opening  than  a 
porch  in  the  form  of  a niche. 

The  barriere  d'Enfer  consists  of  two  large  pa-* 
vilions. 

The  barriere  de  Loursine  resembles  a small  Doric 
temple. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CATACOMBS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


THE  CATACOMBS. 

The  origin  of  the  Catacombs  does  not  ascend  to 
the  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  The  cemetery  des 
Innocens,  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  had  existed  several 
centuries  previous  to  its  enclosure,  in  1186,  by 
Philip  Augustus.  The  common  people  of  Paris 
regarded  this  burial  place  with  so  much  venera- 
tion that  some  difficulty  was  found  in  its  sup- 
pression, but  the  insalubrity  occasioned  by  such 
an  accumulation  of  human  putrescence  had  long 
determined  the  government  to  close  it  as  a place 
of  interment.  The  Council  of  State  in  1784  de- 
creed that  the  cemetery  should  be  cleared  of  its 
dead  and  converted  into  a market  place/  after  the 
canonical  forms  which  were  requisite  in  such  cases 
had  been  observed.  It  fortunately  happened  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a proper  recep- 
tacle for  the  remains  thus  disinterred.  Under  the 
southern  part  of  Paris  immense  quarries  had  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial.  The  Observatory, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Odeon,  the  Yal  de  Grace, 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  the  church  of  St. 

* See  Marche  des  Innocens,  page  34g. 
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Sulpice,  the  rues  de  la  Harpe,  de  St.  Jacques,  de 
Tournon,  de  Yaugirard,  and  several  other  streets, 
were  completely  undermined.  Some  excavations 
having  taken  place,  a special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  direct  such  works  as  might  be  required. 
Engineers  and  workmen  were  immediately  em- 
ployed to  examine  the  whole  of  the  quarries,  and 
prop  the  streets,  roads,  churches,  palaces,  and 
buildings  of  all  kinds  which  were  in  danger  of 
being  engulphed.  The  thought  of  converting  the 
quarries  into  Catacombs  originated  with  M.  Le- 
noir, lieutenant-general  of  the  police ; and  the  pro- 
posal for  removing  the  dead  from  the  cemetery 
des#Innocens  was  the  more  easily  entertained,  be- 
cause a receptacle  so  convenient  and  so  unex- 
ceptionable in  all  respects,  was  ready  to  receive 
them.  That  part  of  the  quarries  under  the  plaine 
de  Mont  Souris  was  allotted  for  this  purpose;  a 
house,  known  by  the  name  of  la  Tombe  Isoire,  or 
Isouard  (from  a famous  robber,  who  once  infested 
that  neighbourhood),  on  the  old  road  to  Orleans, 
was  purchased,  with  a piece  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing; and  the  first  operations  were  to  make  an 
entrance  into  the  quarries  by  a flight  of  seventy- 
seven  steps,  and  to  sink  a well  from  the  surface, 
down  which  the  bones  might  be  thrown.  Mean- 
time, the  workmen  below  walled  off  that  part  of 
the  quarries  which  was  designed  for  the  great 
charnel  house,  opened  a communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  vaults,  and  built  pillars  to 
prop  the  roof.  When  all  these  necessary  prelimi- 
naries had  been  completed,  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secrating the  intended  Catacombs  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  7th  of  April*,  1786, 
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and  on  that  same  day  the  removal  from  the  ce- 
metery began.  This  work  was  always  performed 
at  night;  the  bones  were  brought  in  funeral  cars, 
covered  with  a pall,  and  followed  by  priests,  in 
ttieir  surplices,  chaunting  the  service  of  the  dead. 
When  they  reached  the  Catacombs  the  bones  were 
shot  down  the  well,  and  the  rattling  and  echoing 
which  they  made  in  their  fall,  was  as  impressive 
a sound  as  ever  was  heard  by  human  ears. 

All  the  crosses,  tombstones,  and  monuments, 
which  were  not  reclaimed  by  the  families  of  the 
dead  to  whom  they  belonged,  were  carefully  re- 
moved and  placed  in  the  field  belonging  to  the 
Tombe  Isoire : some  of  them  were  very  curious. 
Many  leaden  coffins  were  buried  in  this  field ; one 
of  them  contained  the  remains  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, who,  at  her  own  desire, had  been  interred 
at  the  foot  of  the  Croix  des  Tnnocens.  Thus  far 
things  had  been  conducted  with  the  greatest  de- 
corum ; but  as  the  revolution  proceeded,  la  Tombe 
Isoire  was  sold  as  a national  domain,  the  leaden 
coffins  were  melted,  and  all  the  monuments  de- 
stroyed. A guinguette  was  then  opened  upon  the 
spot,  which  was  afterwards  converted  into  a salle 
de  danse. 

The  cemeteries  of  St.  Eustache  and  St.  Etienne 
des  Gr£s  having  been  suppressed  in  1787,  the  bones 
from  them  were  removed  to  this  general  deposit 
by  order  of  the  government.  The  Catacombs 
served  also  as  convenient  receptacles  for  those 
who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or  mas- 
sacres. The  victims  of  the  28th  and  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1788;  of  the  28th  of  April,  1789;  of  the  10th 
of  August,  and  the  2d  and  3d  of  September,  1791, 
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were  deposited  there.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  at  the  latter  period  two  marble 
tablets  have  been  erected,  and  an  annual  service  is 
performed  at  the  place  of  their  interment.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  convents  and  various  churches, 
the  remains  discovered  in  them  were  removed 
and  deposited  in  this  immense  charnel  house.  The 
bones,  when  iirst  brought  to  the  Catacombs,  were 
heaped  up  without  any  kind  of  order,  except  that 
those  from  each  cemetery  were  kept  separate.  Jn 
1810,  a regular  system  of  piling  up  the  bones  was 
commenced  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hericart  de 
Thury.  Openings  were  made  to  obtain  air,  chan- 
nels were  formed  to  carry  off  the  water,  steps  were 
constructed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  excava- 
tion, pillars  erected  in  good  taste  to  support  the 
dangerous  parts  of  the  roof,  and  the  skulls  and 
hones  built  up  along  the  walls. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  Catacombs,  the 
one  towards  the  west,  near  the  harneie  d Enfer, 
by  which  visitors  are  admitted  $ and  the  other  to 
the  east,  near  the  old  road  to  Orleans,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  workmen  and  persons  attached 
to  the  establishment.  A third  entrance,  opening 
into  la  Tombe  Isoire,  was  stopped  at  the  period 

when  that  held  was  sold. 

The  staircase  descending  to  the  Catacombs  con- 
sists of  ninety  steps.  The  stranger,  carrying  a 
wax  taper,  winch  he  may  purchase  on  the  spot, 
or  at  the  grocer  s shop,  No.  go,  rue  d Enfer,  is  ac- 
companied by  a guide,  who  conducts  him  through 
ibis  vast  labyrinth,  and  is  himself  directed  by  a 
Mack  line  traced  on  the  roof  through  the  whole 
course  which  be  is  to  pursue.  After  several  wind- 
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ings,  with  galleries  branching  off  in  different  di- 
rections, he  arrives  at  the  gallery  du  Port  Mahon. 
A soldier,  named  Decure,  who  had  accompanied 
Marshal  Richelieu  in  the  expedition  against  Mi- 
norca, being  employed  in  these  quarries,  amused 
himself,  in  his  leisure  hours,  in  carving  out  of  the 
stone  a plan  of  Port  Mahon,  where  he  had  been 
long  a prisoner.  He  worked  at  it  constantly  from 
*777  t0  *7^  5 and  when  it  was  finished,  he  formed 
a spacious  vestibule  adorned  with  a kind  of  mosaic 
of  black  flint.  This  ingenious  man  was  afterwards 
crushed  to  death  by  a mass  of  stone  which  fell 
whilst  he  was  occupied  in  constructing  a staircase. 

At  a short  distance  from  this  spot  is  a curiosity, 
which  probably  will  not  be  shown  unless  the  tra- 
veller inquires  for  it.  Some  enormous  fragments 
of  stone  are  so  nicely  balanced  on  a base,  hardly 
I exceeding  a point,  that  they  rock  with  every  blast, 
and  seem  to  threaten  the  beholder;  yet  in  this 
equilibrium  they  have  remained  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  it  would  probably  require  a 
prodigious  force  to  remove  them. 

About  a hundred  yards  from  the  gallery  du 
Port  Mahon,  we  fall  again  into  the  road  of  the 
Catacombs.  On  the  right  side  is  a pillar  formed 
of  dry  stones,  entirely  covered  with  incrustations 
of  grey  and  yellow  calcareous  matter;  and  one 
hundred  yards  further  on  is  the  vestibule  of  the 
Catacombs.  It  is  of  an  octagonal  form.  On  the 
sides  of  the  door  are  two  stone  benches,  and  two 
pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Over  the  door  is  the 
following  inscription:  Has  ultra  metas  requiescunt , 
beaturn  spem  spectantes. 

The  vestibule  opens  into  a long  gallery  lined 
part  r.  69 
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with  bones  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  arm, 
leg,  and  thigh  bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  regu- 
larly piled  together,  and  their  uniformity  is  re- 
lieved by  three  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  distances. 
Behind  these  are  thrown  the  smaller  bones. 

This  gallery  conducts  to  several  rooms,  resembling 
chapels,  lined  with  bones  variously  arranged;  and, 
in  the  centre,  or  in  niches  of  the  walls,  are  vases 
and  altars,  some  of  which  are  formed  of  bones, 
and  others  are  ornamented  with  skulls  of  different 
sizes.  Some  altars  are  of  an  antique  form,  and 
composed  of  the  solid  rock. 

These  chapels  contain  numerous  inscriptions  ; 
some  of  them  merely  indicating  the  cemetery  from 
which  each  pile  of  bones  was  removed;  others 
are  extracted  from  the  Scriptures  or  heathen  poets ; 
but  very  few  are  appropriate  or  display  real  feel- 
ing or  good  taste. 

One  chapel  or  crypt,  which  contains  the  re- 
mains of  those  who  perished  in  the  various  po- 
pular insurrections  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
revolution,  is  called  Tombeau  de  la  Revolution. 

Another,  called  Tombeau  des  Victimes , encloses 
the  bodies  of  those  who  perished  in  the  horrible 
massacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September. 

In  order  to  procure  a freer  circulation  of  air 
during  the  first  works  carried  on  in  the  Catacombs, 
a large  earthen  dish  of  live  cinders  was  placed  on 
a block  of  stone ; for  which  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted a sepulchral  lamp,  in  the  form  of  an 
ancient  cup,  upon  a pedestal.  This  is  the  first 
monument  in  the  Catacombs.  Near  it  is  the  large 
cruciform  pillar,  called  Pillar  of  the  Memento , on 
account  of  this  inscription  on  three  sides  of  it: 
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Memento  quia  pulvis  es.  Behind  this  is  the  pillar 
of  the  Imitation,  so  called  because  the  inscriptions 
on  it  are  taken  from  the  book  entitled,  “The  Imi- 
tation of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Among  the  ornaments  is  a fountain,  in  which 
four  golden  fish  are  imprisoned.  They  appear  to 
have  grown  in  this  unnatural  situation,  but  they 
have  not  spawned;  three  of  them  have  retained 
their  brilliant  colour,  but  some  spots  have  ap- 
peared upon  the  fourth.  The  spring  which  rises 
here  was  discovered  by  the  workmen;  the  basin 
was  made  for  their  use,  and  a subterranean  aque- 
duct carries  off  the  waters.  M.  Hericart  de  Thury 
named  it  la  Source  d’Oubli , but  it  is  now  called 
Fontaine  de  la  Samaritaine,  from  an  inscription  of 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman. 

The  album  which  is  kept  at  the  Catacombs  is 
not  a little  characteristic  of  the  French  nation,  it 
contains  a great  many  effusions  of  sentiment,  a 
few  of  devotional  feeling,  and  numerous  miserable 
witticisms  and  profligate  bravadoes. 

The  calculations  differ  as  to  the  number  of 
hones  collected  in  this  vast  charnel-house.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  it  contains  the  remains  of 
at  least  three  millions  of  human  beings. 

A faint  mouldering  smell  is  perceived,  but  not 
to  any  unpleasant  or  dangerous  degree. 

Two  cabinets  have  been  formed  in  the  Cata- 
combs by  M.  Hericart  de  Thury.  One  is  a mine- 
ralogical  collection  of  specimens  of  all  the  strata 
of  the  quarries  j the  other  is  a pathological  assem- 
blage of  diseased  bones,  scientifically  arranged. 
There  is  likewise  a table  on  which  are  exposed 
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the  skulls  most  remarkable  either  for  their  for- 
mation or  the  marks  of  disease  which  they  bear. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a more  charac- 
teristic entrance  to  the  Catacombs  than  that  which 
they  at  present  possess.  In  April,  1814,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  formed  a camp  in  the  plain  of  Mont 
Souris.  As  soon  as  they  learned  that  the  Cata- 
combs were  established  beneath  it  they  respected 
the  entrance,  and  were  eager  to  visit  the  vast 
subterranean  sepulchre.  The  emperor  of  Austria 
visited  the  Catacombs  on  the  itith  of  May,  i8i4- 
This  was  the  first  lime  they  had  ever  been  entered 
by  a sovereign. 

The  Catacombs  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  monuments  of  Paris.  Having 
quitted  them  by  a portal,  on  which  is  an  inscrip- 
tion from  Virgil,  the  stranger  again  follows  a 
black  line  traced  on  the  roof,  which  conducts  him 
to  another  staircase;  on  ascending  this  he  finds 
himself  on  the  east  of  the  road  to  Orleans,  whicli 
he  had  crossed  under  ground,  and  more  than  half 
a mile  from  the  spot  at  which  he  descended. 

The  Catacombs  have  been  for  some  time  closed 
to  the  public,  on  account  of  extensive  repairs 
which  are  now  far  advanced.  Admission  cannot 
be  obtained  without  an  order  from  Monsieur  le 
yicomle  Hericart  de  Thury , No.  7,  rue  Poultier, 
which  should  be  applied  for  by  letter.  In  making 
the  tour  of  the  Catacombs  visitors  are  now  at- 
tended by  an  ecclesiastic,  in  consequence  of  some 
personshaving  allowed  themselves  to  act  in  a man- 
ner unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  the  place. 
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In  the  year  1790,  the  National  Assembly  passed 
a law  expressly  prohibiting  interment  within 
churches,  and  commanding  all  towns  and  villages 
to  disuse  their  old  burial  places,  and  form  new 
ones  at  a certain  distance  from  their  dwellings. 
During  the  revolutionary  tyranny  which  soon  after 
ensued,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  death  is  an 
eternal  sleep,  men  were  buried  without  any  cere- 
mony, or  memorial  to  ma  rk  the  spot  where  they  lay. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1800,  a decree  was  issued  by 
the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which 
ordained  three  Cemeteries  to  be  enclosed  for  the  use 
of  Paris,  of  a certain  extent,  and  at  a distance  of 
one  mile  from  the  walls.  In  the  centre  of  each 
a Luctuaire , or  Salle  de  Deuil , was  to  be  erected, 
destined  to  receive  the  funeral  procession,  and 
consecrated  to  the  ceremony  which  might  precede 
the  act  of  interment.  Six  funeral  temples  were  to 
he  built  in  Paris,  to  serve  as  depots  before  the 
funeral.  A mode  of  burial  common  to  all  was  to 
be  established.  The  commune  of  Paris  was  to  de- 
fray the  expense  for  the  poor,  but  in  all  other  cases 
it  was  to  be  reimbursed  by  means  of  a burial  tax. 
families  might  incur  any  additional  expense  that 
they  pleased.  Monuments  also  were  allowed  to  be 
erected  in  the  Cemeteries  : of  course,  in  such  cases, 
a price  was  to  be  paid  for  the  ground.  The  use 
of  public  coffins  was  forbidden;  that  is  of  those 
coffins  which  only  served  for  carrying  the  body 
to  the  grave ; for  it  appears  that  the  dead  were 
often,  perhaps  most  frequently,  interred  without 
orje.  Tiie  costume  of  all  the  persons  attached  to 
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this  department  was  regulated  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  that  of  the  Directory  themselves.  These 
regulations,  in  themselves  good,  were  in  great  part 
disregarded. 

In  i8o4,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued,  repeat- 
ing the  prohibition  of  interment  in  churches,  or 
within  the  bounds  of  a town.  High  ground  ex- 
posed to  the  north,  was,  by  this  decree,  to  be 
chosen  for  Cemeteries  5 and  every  corpse  was  to 
be  interred  in  a separate  grave,  from  a metre  and  a 
half  to  two  metres  deep,  and  the  earth  to  be  well 
trodden  down.  There  was  to  be  a certain  dis- 
tance between  the  graves,  which  were  not  to  be 
re-opened  till  after  five  years.  Another  imperial 
decree,  in  18 11,  consigned  the  whole  funeral  busi- 
ness of  the  metropolis  to  one  underlaker-general, * 
arranged  funerals  into  six  classes,  and  appointed  a 
tariff  whereby  the  expense  of  every  separate  article 
and  assistant  was  determined ; the  sum  total  in 
any  of  the  classes  could  not  be  exceeded,  but  might 
be  diminished  if  the  family  of  the  deceased  chose 
to  strike  out  any  thing  from  the  list.  The  entire 
expense  of  the  first  class  amounted  to  4282  francs; 
of  the  second,  to  1800;  of  the  third,  to  700;  of  the 
fourth,  to  a5o;  of  the  fifth,  to  ioo;  and  of  the 
sixth  and  last,  to  16.  This  decree  is  still  in  force. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Paris  are  five  in^number,  vis. 
the  Cimetiere  de  Montmartre , the  Cimetiere  da  Peru 
Lachaise , that  de  V augirard , that  de'St.  Catherine , 
and  that  du  Mont  Parnasse.  They,  are  laid  out  in 
a picturesque  style;  the  monuments  are  generally 
in  good  taste,  and  many  of  the  inscriptions  are  in- 
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teresting.  These  burial  grounds  may  be  considered 
as  public  promenades;  parties  are  made  to  visit 
them;  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are  established 
guinguettes , where  refreshments  may  be  obtained- 
On  Sundays,  in  particular,  they  are  the  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  On  All  Souls’  Day, 
which  is  set  apart  in  the  Romish  church  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  dead,  whole  families  of  the 
Parisians  visit  the  graves  of  their  relations.  Women, 
in  mourning  apparel,  repeat  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  over  the  grave,  and  men  are  seen  prostrate 
upon  the  ground. 

Having  thus  given  a general  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  Parisian  Cemeteries,  we  shall  now  present 
a more  particular  description  of  them. 


Cemetery  of  Montmartre. 

This  Cemetery  is  situated  without  the  walls,  on 
the  north  of  Paris,  between  the  barrier  Blanche 
and  the  barrier  Montmartre,  and  is  approached  by 
a fine  avenue  of  trees.  This  spot  was  formerly  a 
gypsum  quarry ; and  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
resulting  from  that  circumstance,  gives  it  a pictu- 
resque and  romantic  appearance.  It  was  the  first 
established  after  the  suppression  of  burial  places 
in  the  city,  and  was  originally  named  Champ  de. 
Repos.  To  the  left,  on  entering,  is.  a sandy  eleva- 
tion of  the  natural  soil,  declining  towards  the 
west,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  common 
trenches,  for  such  as. have  not  the  honour  of  a 
separate  grave.  The  tombs  in  general  are  plain, 
and  the  inscriptions,  for  the  most  part,  are  ex- 
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pressive  of  the  attachment  and  regret  of  kindred 
and  friends.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a recent  enlargement  of  the  Cemetery 
many  of  the  monuments  have  suffered  greatly, 
and  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  of  different  kinds  are  heaped  toge- 
ther in  a corner. 

Near  the  gale  is  a large  monument  erected  by 
Madame  Larmoyer  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  adorned  with  a bas-relief  representing 
M.  Larmoyer  upon  his  death-bed.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bed  is  a genius,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
crown,  and  in  his  left  an  inverted  llambeau.  At 
the  head  appears  the  widow  surrounded  by  her 
three  sons  and  her  daughter.  The  expression  of 
grief  in  the  countenances  of  these  figures  is  ad- 
mirably executed.  The  widow  and  her  daughter 
survived  M.  Larmoyer  only  a few  months,  and 
were  buried  in  the  same  tomb. 

A lofty  altar  tomb  is  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  wife  of  M.  Legouve,  a member  of  the  Instil 
tute  and  author  of  the  poem  entitled  Le  merite  des 
Femmes . It  stands  in  the  midst  of  shrubs  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  Near  it  is  a stone 
bench,  on  which  the  poet  used  to  sit  and  lament 
his  wife,  who  died  in  1809.  Legouv4  died  in  1812. 

On  a marble  slab,  under  the  shade  of  a pop! an 
and  a cypress,  is  an  epitaph  to  the  memory  off 
St.  Lambert,  author  of  the  beautiful  poem  of  the 
Seasons , who  died  in  i8o3.  There  is  also  a monu-- 
ment  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Pigalle. 

The  most  singular  epitaph  to  be  found  here  is 
the  following  : — 
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J.  B.  Very, 

Decede  & Paris,  le  21  janvier,  iSog. 

Bon  frere,  ami  sincere. 

Toute  sa  vie  fut  consacrce 
Aux  arts  miles. 

If  it  be  recollected  that  Messrs.  "Very,  brothers, 
have  been,  and  are  still,  the  most  celebrated  res- 
taurateurs of  the  French  capital,  there  are  few 
who  will  dispute  that  M,  J.  B.  Very’s  life  was  use- 
fully employed. 

Cemetery  of  P ere  Lachaise . 

This  Cemetery  is  situated  on  the  east  of  Paris  and 
is  approached  by  the  barrier  d’Aulnay.  It  is 
formed  of  ground  which  surrounded  the  house  of 
the  Jesuits,  called  Matson  da  Mont  Louis , and  was 
purchased  by  Pere  Lachaise,  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV,  upon  his  being  appointed  superior  of  that 
establishment  in  1 6^5.  Upon  the  suppression  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  Mont  Louis  was  sold  by 
a decree,  dated  August  3i,  1763,  to  pay  the  credi- 
tors of  the  community.  It  afterwards  passed 
through  several  hands,  and  was  6t  length  purchased 
by  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  to 
be  converted  into  a Cemetery.  M.  Brogniart  was 
appointed  to  adapt  this  spot  to  its  new  destination  $ 
and  in  drawing  his  plan,  that  skilful  architect  pre- 
served whatever  could  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  use  or  embellishment  of  the  new  establishment. 
Jo  render  access  easy  to  different  points,  winding 
paths  were  formed,  a wide  paved  road  was  opened 
to  the  ancient  mansion  of  Pere  Lachaise,  and  with 
the  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  were  mingled  cypresses 
and  weeping  willows. 
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The  Cemetery  of  P6re  Lachaise  was  consecrated 
in  the  beginning  of  i8o4  j and  on  the  21st  of  May, 
of  the  same  year,  the  first  corpse  was  buried  there. 
Its  extent,  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  this  spot,  upon  the  slope  of  a hill,  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  valleys  and  rising  grounds,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  a picturesque  and 
glowing  landscape,  has  occasioned  it  to  be  chosen 
by  the  most  distinguished  personages  as  the  place 
of  their  interment ; consequently  no  Parisian  Ceme- 
tery can  vie  with  that  of  Pere  Lachaise  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  its  monuments.  Some  of 
them,  of  grand  dimensions  and  elegant  architec- 
ture, are  in  the  form  of  temples,  sepulchral  chapels, 
funereal  vaults,  pyramids  and  obelisks,  others  pre- 
sent cippi,  columns,  altars,  urns,  and  tombs  of  di- 
versified forms  variously  ornamented ; many  are 
surrounded  by  enclosures  of  wood  or  iron,  within 
which  are  planted  flowers  and  shrubs ; and  near 
them  are  benches,  to  which  kindred  and  friends  re- 
pair to  give  vent  to  feelings  of  affection  and  regret. 
A subterranean  canal,  which  conveyed  water  to  the 
Maison  de  Mont  Louis,  still  exists,  and  furnishes  a 
sufficient  supply  to  keep  the  plants  and  herbage  in 
perpetual  verdure.  Some  families  pay  a regular 
sum  to  the  gardener  to  cultivate  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  upon  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends. 

In  this  Cemetery  there  are  three  kinds  of  graves : 
1.  The  fosses  communes,  four  feet  and  a half  deep, 
in  which  the  poor  are  gratuitously  buried  in  coffins 
placed  close  to  each  other  without  any  interven- 
ing space,  but  not  upon  each  other.  These  trenches 
are  re-opened  every  five  years,  that  term  being 
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sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  bodies  in  this 
clayey  soil.  2.  The  temporary  graves,  which,  upon 
the  payment  of  5o  francs,  are  held  for  ten  years  $ 
but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  are  revertible, 
notwithstanding  that  monuments  may  have  been 
erected  over  them.  3.  Perpetual  graves,  which  are 
acquired  by  the  purchase  of  the  ground  at  25o  fr. 
pev  metre,  and  in  which  families  may  sink  vaults 
and  erect  monuments  at  pleasure.  The  tempo- 
rary graves  may  be  made  perpetual  by  purchase 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  and 
the  5o  francs  originally  paid  is  then  deducted  from 
the  purchase  money. 

The  old  barrier  has  been  closed,  and  a new  one 
opened  immediately  opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Cemetery.  It  consists  of  two  plain  but  ele- 
gant pavilions  united  by  an  iron  railing.  The 
gate  of  the  Cemetery  is  in  the  centre  of  a semi- 
circular recess.  It  is  ornamented  on  each  side 
with  cippi  and  funereal  ornaments.  Over  the  gate 
is  the  following  inscription : 

SUO  QUOD  REDEMPTOR 
MEtJS  VIVIT  ET  IN 
VOMISSIMO  DIE  DE  TERRA 
SURRECTURUS  SUM. — Job.  xiv. 

On  the  right  side: 

QUI  CREDIT  IN  ME 
ETIAM  SI  MORTUUS 
FUERIT  VIVET. — Jodll.  XI. 

On  the  left : 


SPES  ILLORUM 
IMMORTALITATE 

plena  est. — Sapient,  iii.  v. 
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The  gate  leads  into  an  open  space,  on  the  right 
of  which  are  the  dwellings  of  the  keeper  and  the 
porter,  and  workshops  for  stone  and  marble  ma- 
sons; on  the  left  are  the  fosses  communes,  and  in 
front  is  the  chapel.  A small  space  beyond  the 
porter’s  lodge  is  appropriated  to  the  burial  of 
Jews;  and  the  rest  of  the  extensive  tract  is  de- 
voted to  the  interment  of  persons  of  different 
classes,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  religion. 

The  chapel,  which  plain  and  neat,  receives 
light  by  a window  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.  It 
is  fifty-six  feet  in  length  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth ; 
and  its  elevation  is  about  fifty-six  feet.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  two  principal  alleys 
leading  from  the  gate,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
cross  in  white  marble.  From  the  level  area  in 
front  of  the  chapel  a most  enchanting  prospect  is 
obtained.  From  several  points  of  the  Cemetery  a 
landscape  is  presented  uuequalled  by  any  in  the 
environs  of  Paris. 

The  most  picturesque  and  interesting  monument 
is  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  which  is  seen 
to  the  right  on  entering  the  Cemetery.  It  con- 
sists of  a sepulchral  chapel  of  Gothic  architecture, 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  the  Paraclet,  founded  by  Abelard,  and  of  which 
Heloisa  was  the  first  abbess.  Its  form  is  a parallel- 
ogram, fourteen  feet  in  length  by  eleven  in  breadth  ; 
and  its  height  is  twenty-four.  A steeple,  twelve 
feet  in  elevation,  rises  out  of  the  roof,  and  four 
smaller  steeples,  exquisitely  sculptured,  terminate 
the  angles.  Fourteen  columns,  six  feet  in  height, 
ornamented  with  diversified  capitals,  support  ten 
arches,  and  the  latter  arc  surmounted  by  cornices 
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wrought  in  field  flowers.  The  four  pediments 
are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  roses,  and  medal- 
lions of  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  The  principal  one 
presents  two  busts,  atid.'a  bas-relief  divided  into 
three  parts:  in  the  centre  is  Mount  Calvary;  on 
the  left  is  Abelard  in  his  monastic  habit;  and  on 
the  right  is  an  angel  holding  in  his  arms  the  soul 
of  Abelard.  The  opposite  one  is  adorned  with 
two  roses,  and  a bas-relief  representing  Abelard’s 
funeral.  The  two  lateral  pediments  are  orna- 
mented with  roses  of  beautiful  workmanship.  In 
this  chapel  is  the  tomb  built  for  Abelard,  by  Peter 
the  Venerable,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel.  He  is 
represented  in  a recumbent  posture,  the  head 
slightly  inclined  and  the  hands  joined.  By  his 
side  is  the  statue  of  Heloisa.  The  bas-reliefs  round 
this  sarcophagus  represent  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  At  the  fool'and  on  one  side  of  the  tomb 
are  inscriptions ; and  at  the  angles  are  four  short 
inscriptions,  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  monu- 
ment, its  removal,  and  its  erection  in  the  Mus6e 
dos  Monumens  Francais,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
ported  to  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise.  Near 
this  tomb,  in  a plantation  from  which  a road  leads 
to  the  Carte  Massena , are  a great  number  of 
tombs,  among  which  those  most  entitled  to  notice 
are:  that  of  Gaspar  Monge,  ornamented  with  his 
bust  and  erected  by  his  pupils;  that  of  Madame 
Mallet,  which  is  a plain  elegant  tomb  surmounted 
by  a fine  group  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Guersaut;  that  of  Gen.  d’Arbouviile,  who  died 
in  1817  ; the  entrance  is  supported  by  two  pieces 
of  cannon  upon  which  his  exploits  are  inscribed. 
In  pursuing  the  great  road  we  see  the  tombs  of 
part  1.  6° 
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Moliere,  Lafontaiue,  and  Camille  Jordan.  In  the 
centre  is  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Keilermann  and  his 
consort;  it  is  ornamented  with  his  medallion  in 
white  marble. 

To  the  right,  on  ascending  towards  the  chapel, 
is  a column  of  greyish  marble,  ornamented  by  an 
urn,  wdiich  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
epitaph  it  bears : Ici  repose  Marianne  Diedericke , 
Comtesse  de  la  Marke , de  Dessau,  en  Prusse , de~ 
cede  le  n Juin,  i8i4,  agee  de  trente-quatre  ans. — 
Qui  Va  connue  la  pleure. 

Near  this  tomb,  on  a base  of  black  marble,  is  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  on  which  is  inscribed  : 
Marie  Joseph  Chenier , ne  a Constantinople  en  1764* 
mort  a Paris  en  i8j  1. 

To  the  left  is  a plain  tomb  of  large  dimensions, 
surrounded  by  palisades,  which  contains  the  ashes 
of  the  French  "Virgil,  and  bears  no  inscription  but 
his  name — Jacques  Delille.  Near  it  is  a column, 
surmounted  by  a funeral  urn,  and  ornamented 
with  a sphere.  Below  is  inscribed : Edme  Men- 
telle,  mernbre  de  V Institute  decede  le  20  decembre , 
18 1 5,  d Vage  de  quatre-vingt-six  ans. 

Further  on  is  an  akar  tomb  surmounted  by  the 
bust  of  Marie  Antoinette  Josephine  Raucourt,  who 
died  on  the  i5th  January,  i8i5.  The  opposition 
of  the  priests  to  the  interment  of  this  celebrated 
actress  in  consecrated  ground  was  carried  to  such 
a pitch  that  it  had  well  nigh  created  a popular 
tumult. 

To  the  right  of  Delille’s  tomb  is  one  of  while 
marble ; on  the  front  of  which  is  a lyre  and  this  in- 
scription: Andre  Ernest  Modest e Grelry , ne  a Liege 
le  11  fevrier,  1741,  decede  le  if\  septembre , t8i3. 
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A little  above  is  the  monument  of  Fourcroy; 
and  near  the  wall  is  a temple  formed  of  eight 
columns  of  white  marble  supporting  a dome.  In 
the  centre  is  a tomb  with  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Marlanno  Louis  Urquijo , Minister  of 
Spain.  To  the  right  is  a Gothic  chapel,  the  first 
large  monument  erected  in  the  cemetery.  It  is  after 
the  designs  of  Brogniart,  and  serves  as  a place  of 
sepulture  to  the  family  of  Greffulhe.  On  leaving 
the  hill,  and  going  towards  the  south-west,  we 
find,  near  the  wall,  the  tomb  of  Labedoyere , the 
unfortunate  officer,  who,  forgetting  his  duty  to 
his  king,  was  the  first  to  join  Bonaparte  when  he 
advanced  to  Grenoble,  after  having  landed  in 
France  from  the  isle  of  Elba,  in  i8i5. 

Farther  on  to  the  left  is  a small  grove,  from 
the  midst  of  which  rises  a large  wooden  cross, 
painted  black,  on  which  we  read  : Ici  repose  Claude 
dit  Pierre,  inventeur  de  V ingenieux  spectacle  me - 
canique  et  pittoresque,  decode  le  26  septembre,  1 8 1 
age  de  soixante-quinze  ans. 

On  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Cemetery, 
which  commands  a view  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Paris,  and  the  valley  between  it  and  Vincennes,  is 
a small  plot  formerly  called  the  Belvedere.  There, 
under  the  shade  of  lime  trees,  planted  in  a square, 
is  a tomb,  in  the  form  of  a cottage,  in  which  lies 
Frederic  Mestezart , a pastor  of  the  church  of  Ge- 
neva. On  beholding  the  tomb  of  a protcstant 
minister,  in  the  midst  of  the  graves  of  catholics, 
and  in  ground  once  the  property  of  one  of  the 
most  cruel  persecutors  of  protestantism,  a French 
writer  exclaims : “ O the  power  of  time,  and  of 
the  revolutions  which  it  brings  in  its  train!  a mi- 
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nister  of  Calvin  reposes  not  far  from  that  Charen- 
ton,  where  the  reformed  religion  saw  its  temple 
demolished,  and  its  preacher  proscribed ! He  re- 
poses in  that  ground  where  a bigotted  jesuit  loved 
to  meditate  on  his  plans  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution!” 

Near  this  monument  is  the  plain  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  Cottin. 

Farther  on  is  a height  called  Carre Massena,  which 
contains  a great  number  of  monuments  of  cele- 
brated personages.  That  of  Marshal  Massena  is  a 
lofty  pyramid,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a bas-relief 
representing  his  portrait,  with  his  name  and  the 
date  of  his  death.  To  the  right  is  the  tomb  of 
Marshal  Lefebvre.  It  is  a superb  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble  elevated  upon  a base ; upon  each  side 
of  the  principal  front  are  figures  of  Fame  crowning 
the  profile  of  the  Marshal  in  relief.  Below  it  we 
read: 

SotDAT,  MaRECHAE, 

Doc  de  Dantzick, 

Pair  de  France. 

Fleurus,  avant-garde, 

Passage  dtj  Rhin, 

Aetenkirken, 

Dantzick, 

Montmiraie. 

On  the  opposite  side  are  the  Marshal’s  arms. 

Beyond  this  monument,  on  the  right,  is  that  of 
the  count  Deeres,  Minister  of  the  Marine.  It  re- 
sembles that  of  Lefebvre,  but  it  is  of  stone  ; the 
architecture  is  more  rich,  and  it  is  of  larger  di- 
mensions. The  four  angles  of  the  sarcophagus  are 
ornamented  with  figures  of  Fame  which  crown 
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the  arms  of  the  Count.  On  each  side  is  a ship. 
Below  the  ship  on  the  left  is  inscribed — Combat 
du  Guillaume  Tell , dev  ant  Malte.  Below  that  on 
the  right — Combat  du  in  Avril , 1782. 

On  the  left  of  Massena’s  tomb  is  that  of  Marshal 
Davoust,  prince  d’Eckmuhl,  which  is  a plain  tomb 
of  an  antique  form,  and  with  no  inscription  except: 
Sepulture  de  la  famille  du  prince  d'Eck/nuhl.  Near 
Massena’s  tomb,  on  the  right,  is  a magnificent  stone 
tomb  of  the  family  Boode.  The  architecture  and 
ornaments  are  rich.  It  forms  a lofty  rotunda,  with 
a pediment  supported  by  four  columns,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  seen  an  elegant  bronze  door.  In 
front  of  Masseua’s  tomb,  upon  a slight  eminence,  is 
the  sumptuous  monument  of  the  countess  Demi- 
doff,  born  baroness  Stragonoff.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  costly  tombs  in  the  Cemetery. 
It  is  a temple  of  white  Italian  marble.  The  attic 
is  supported  by  ten  columns,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  seen  a cushion  bearing  the  arms  and  coronet  of 
the  countess. 

Following  the  same  road  from  south  to  north, 
is  an  elegant  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Parmentier^ 
one  of  those  men  who  consecrate  their  whole  lives 
to  the  good  of  their  country.  Among  other  be- 
nefits, France  is  indebted  to  him  in  a great  mea- 
sure for  the  general  cultivation  of  thepotatoe. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Cemetery,  nearly 
opposite  the  chapel,  formerly  stood  a lofty  square 
tomb  surrounded  by  palisades,  which  bore  the 
following  inscription  : Ci  git  le  murechal  Ney,  due 
dJ Elchingen , prince  de  la  Moscowa,  decede  le  7 
decerhbre , 1 8 1 5.  This  unfortunate  officer,  who, 
upon  Bonaparte’s  return  from  Elba,  swerved  from 

60. 
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his  allegiance  to  the  king,  was  condemned  to  death 
December  6,  i8i5,  and  shot  at  nine  o’clock  On  the 
following  morning.  The  monument  was  removed 
soon  after  its  erection,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous inscriptions  written  upon  it  with  a pencil, 
which  were  renewed  as  soon  as  effaced.  Towards 
the  north  is  an  elegant  monument,  with  a niche 
containing  the  bust  of  Ravrio,  celebrated  for  his 
works  in  bronze,  and  as  the  author  of  some  fugi- 
tive poems.  He  bequeathed  3,ooofr.  to  be  ad- 
jured to  the  person  who  should  first  discover 
a remedy  for  the  evils  suffered  by  gilders  from  the 
use  of  quicksilver.  Another  tomb  worthy  of 
observation  is  that  of  young  Lallemand,  a law 
student,  who  was  killed  by  a private  ol  the  royal 
guards,  during  a tumult  in  1820,  when  the  law 
upon  elections  was  under  discussion  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  tomb  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  students  of  the  schools  of  Law,  Me- 
dicine, and  Commerce,  who,  upon  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death  made  a point  of  repairing  in  a 
body  to  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  interred. 
Upon  reaching  the  gate  on  the  anniversary  in  1823, 
they  found  gendarmes  stationed  there,  who  refused 

them  admission.  , , 

Among  the  celebrated  persons  interred  in  tins 
Cemetery,  or  whose  memories  are  recorded  by  mo- 
numents, are  General  Komarsvecki;  Lieutenant- 
General  Champion  ; Madame  Bondini,  afterwards 
Madame  Barilli,  of  the  Italian  Opera  ; William 
Thomas  Sandifort,  esq.,  major  of  the  Bombay  es- 
tablishment ; General  Berckeim  5 Petit,  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  tne  Polytechnic  school 5 
Lieutenant-General  de  Coigny ; the  Duke  dij  F rias, 
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Spanish  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  under 
the  reigns  of  Charles  IV,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
Ferdinand  VII;  the  Abb6  Sicard,  director  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;  the  Duke  de  Camba- 
ceres;  Sonnini,  the  friend  and  continuator  of  Buf- 
fon ; Lieutenant-Colonel  llichardson  Howley,  of 
the  Madras  artillery  service;  Patrick  Keen,  Esq., 
an  Irish  gentleman,  who  was  assassinated,  in  the 
most  unprovoked  and  cowardly  manner,  on  the 
boulevard  des  Italiens,  at  Paris,  in  1 8 1 5 ; Van 
Spaeudonck,  painter  of  flowers  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes;  Charles,  a natural  philosopher;  Breguet, 
a celebrated  clock  and  watchmaker ; Count  Vol- 
ney;  and  Philip  Astley,  Esq.,  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
London.  In  short  the  number  of  interesting  mo- 
numents and  inscriptions  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a general  idea  of 
them;  and  certainly  uo  tourist  should  leave  Paris 
without  having  visited  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  La- 
chaise. 

In  i8i4,  when  the  forces  of  the  allied  powers 
approached  Paris,  formidable  batteries  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  Lacliaise,  because 
it  commands  the  vast  plain  extending  to  Vin- 
cennes. The  walls  were  pierced  with  loop-holes, 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  pupils  of  the  school 
of  Alfort  occupied  this  position  on  the  3oth  of 
March,  and  successfully  resisted  two  attacks  of 
Russian  troops  sent  against  them  by  General  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly.  Upon  a third  attack,  however,  the 
Russians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Ceme- 
tery; and  their  possession  of  the  batteries  hastened 
the  capture  of  the  village  of  Charonne.  Paris 
having  capitulated  in  the  evening,  the  Russians 
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formed  their  camp  in  the  Cemetery,  and  cut  down 
many  trees  for  fuel. 

In  i S 1 5,  when  the  combined  forces  of  the  allies 
surrounded  Paris  a second  time,  the  administra- 
tion of  funerals  commanded  the  interments  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  to  be  suspended,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  attendants 
and  workmen  to  the  enemies’  balls,  which  were 
showered  down  in  that  direction.  The  ancient 
burial  ground  of  St.  Marguerite  was  re-opened, 
and  all  the  persons  who  died  during  the  fortnight 
previous  to  the  king’s  return  to  Paris  were  there 
interred. 

Cemetery  de  Vaugirard. 

This  Cemetery  is  situated  beyond  the  western 
boulevards,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Vau- 
girard;  but  the  gate  by  which  it  is  entered  is  at 
No.  7,  rue  de  Sevres.  It  is  the  second  cemetery 
that  was  opened,  and  consists  of  . a small  plain 
surrounded  by  walls.  This  being  the  burial  place 
of  the  patients  from  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  faubourg  Saint  Jacques,  who 
are  for  the  mpst  part  poor,  it  possesses  few  mo- 
numents. On  a plain  mural  monument  is  an  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Hypolite  Clairon;  and 
near  that  celebrated  actress  lies  the  well  known 
writer  Jean  Francois  de  la  Harpe , author  of  Cours 
de  Litterature  and  other  works. 


Cemetery  de  Sainte  Catherine 3 ■ 

line  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  St.  Marcel. 

This  Cemetery  is  situated  within  the  walls  .of 
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Paris,  contiguous  to  a burial  ground  named  Cime- 
tiere  de  Clamart , which  was  suppressed  in  1793. 
This  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  working  and 
indigent  classes,  the  Cemetery  presents  fewer  mo- 
numents worthy  of  notice  than  any  other  of  the 
capital.  The  most  remarkable  is  an  oblong  tomb 
elevated  upon  three  steps,  surmounted  by  a hel- 
met and  other  military  emblems.  On  the  front  is 
the  following  inscription : 

Ici  reposent 

Les  ccndi  es  de  Charles  Pichegru, 
Gene'rai-en-chef 

Des  arrnees  francaises. 

» 

Ne  & Arbois,  de'partement  da  Jura, 

Le  14  fevrier,  1760; 

Mort  h Paris,  le  5 avril,  1804. 

Eleve'  par  la  piet^  Gliale. 

Upon  the  right  of  the  tomb  is  inscribed — La 
, premiere pierre  a eteposee  le  3i  Octobre,  i8i5,  par 
Elisabeth  Pichegru. 

Thus,  in  an  obscure  corner,  under  a tomb 
scarcely  known,  reposes  the  conqueror  of  Hol- 
land— he  who  first  accustomed  the  French  to 
those  splendid  victories  which  afterwards  raised 
to  so  high  a pitch  their  military  glory.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  of  Pichegru  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating  here. 

For  some  time  interments  have  been  discon- 
tinued in  this  Cemetery,  which,  although  small, 
is  in  remarkably  good  order.  To  visit  it  apply  to 
M.  Belfort,  JXo.  34,  rue  des  Fosses  St.  Marcel. 


Cemetery  du  Mont  Pamasse. 

This  Cemetery,  which  was  opened  on  the  a5th 
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of  July,  1824,  is  situated  between  the  barrier  d’En- 
fer  and  the  barrier  du  Mont  Parnasse,  in  the  midst 
of  the  plain  de  Mont  Rouge.  Its  extent  is  about 
3o  square  acres,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  a lofty 
wall.  The  entrance  is  by  the  boulevard  du  Mont 
Parnasse,  and  consists  of  two  plain  pavilions.  The 
capitals  of  the  piers  upon  which  the  gates  are 
hung,  are  in  the  form  of  tombs,  ornamented  with 
funereal  emblems.  In  the  interior,  this  Cemetery 
is  surrounded  with  a walk  twenty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  planted  with  trees.  A transversal  walk  leads 
to  the  Cemetery  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  Cemetery  du  Mont  Parnasse. 
Here  the  dead  of  seventeen  hospitals  are  interred 
daily.  At  present  it  possesses  no  tomb  or  inscrip- 
tion worthy  of  notice. 
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Paris  having  been  for  so  many  ages  the  capital 
of  France,  and  the  principal  residence  of  its  sove- 
reigns, its  environs  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
abound  with  palaces,  magnificent  mansions,  ancient 
churches,  and  gothic  castles,  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  or  elegance  of  their  architecture,  as  well 
as  for  their  splendid  collections  of  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  other  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  Such 
monuments  exist;  and  though  some,  particularly 
sacred  edifices,  were  ravaged  or  destroyed  during 
the  revolution,  there  still  remains  a sufficient  num- 
ber to  attract  and  repay  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 
To  these  monuments  and  works  of  the  fine  arts, 
must  be  added  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  ; 
the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Marne  and  the  Seine  ; 
and  the  vineyards,  gardens,  woods,  and  forests 
which  surround  Paris  on  every  side. 

This  work,  however,  being  more  intended  for 
the  passing  traveller,  than  the  professed  topogra- 
pher or  antiquary,  it  has  not  been  considered 
necessary  to  indicate  every  village,  hamlet,  or  in- 
significant spot,  which  has  often  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  distance  of  each  place  from  Paris  is  carefully 
marked,  being  reckoned  from  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame. 

To  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital  there  are  diligences  which  have  re- 
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gular  offices  where  passengers  may  be  booked  for 
such  hour  of  the  day  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
besides  which  there  are  petty  vehicles  stationed  in 
various  public  places. 

For  places  to  which  there  is  no  stage  or  public 
conveyance,  the  best  plan  is  to  take  a cabriolet  or 
fiacre  ; but  in  doing  so,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  subsequent  dispute,  to  make  a bar- 
gain by  the  hour  and  to  name  the  place,  as  the  fares 
beyond  the  barrier  are  not  regulated  by  law. 

Although  the  fetes  of  the  towns  or  villages  are 
specified  in  describing  them,  a synoptical  table  is 
added  to  the  Environs , in  which  they  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  months,  and  the  barriers  leading 
to  them  are  annexed. 


ALFORT. 

This  village,  which  is  situated  at  two  leagues  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne,  and  at  the  point  where  the  two  high  roads 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  meet,  contains  a royal 
veterinary  school.  It  was  founded  by  Bourgelat, 
in  1766,  and  is  famous  not  only  lor  the  dis- 
tinguished pupils  trained  in  it  but  also  for  the 
illustrious- persons,  such  as  Vicq  d’Azyr,  Daubenton, 
Fourcroy,  etc.,  who  have  been  professors  in  it. 
This  establishment  possesses  a chapel,  a library  of 
domestic  zoology,  a cabinet  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, and  another  of  pathology,  which  are  open 
every  day  to  the  public,  from  nine  o’clock  till  four 
in  summer,  and  from  ten  till  four  in  winter.  There 
are  also  a botanical  garden  ; vast  hospitals  for  sick 
animals ; a laboratory  for  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  ; plans  for  the  cultivation  of  forage  of 
different  kinds;  a school  of  practical  agriculture; 
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a flock  of  sheep  for  experiments  on  the  crossing  of 
breeds  and  the  amelioration  of  wool;  a flock  of 
Thibet  goats  ; a herd  of  foreign  swine,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  where  lectures  are  delivered  upon 
veterinary  medicine  and  rural  economy.  Stallions 
from  the  stud  of  Pin  are  conducted  here  every 
spring  to  cover  during  the  season. 

There  is  a similar  institution  at  Lyons,  for  the 
southern  part  of  France.  The  pupils  from  the 
northern  part  of  France  are  sent  to  Alfort  by  the 
prefects,  or  the  Minister  of  War,  or  at  the  expense 
of  their  parents.  They  are  received  from  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  twenty-five.  The  duration  of  the 
studies  for  farriers  is  three  years  and  for  veterinary 
surgeons  five.  They  must  all  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  understand  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
smith’s  work. 

In  case  of  murrain  among  cattle,  some  of  the 
pupils,  or  even  professors,  are  sent  to  treat  them. 

In  1814,  when  the  allied  troops  threatened 
Paris,  the  veterinary  school  was  fortified  by  the 
pupils,  many  of  whom  were  wounded,  and  some 
killed.  Vehicles,  rue  de  la  Roquette. 


ANTONY. 

Antony,  a village  about  two  leagues  and  a half 
from  Paris,  consists  principally  of  arable  land,  vine- 
yards, and  meadows.  The  church  possesses  a beau- 
tiful choir,  and  a remarkably  fine  steeple  crowned 
by  a pyramid,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  Antony  there  is  a 
considerable  manufactory  of  wax  candles.  Number 
of  inhabitants,  eleven  hundred.  Fete,  second  Sun- 
day in  May.  Vehicles,  rue  d’Enfer. 
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ARCUEIL. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  derived  from  the 
arches  of  the  aqueducl,  constructed  by  the  Ro- 
mans.* It  is  one  league  from  Paris,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  is  the  principal  occupation  ol' 
the  inhabitants. 

The  church  is  of  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  delicate  sculpture  of  its  gothic 
porch,  and  for  the  interior  galleries,  which  extend 
round  the  church.  The  area  opposite  the  porch  is 
planted  with  trees,  and  at  the  extremity  is  a plain 
but  elegant  building  occupied  as  a school  upon  the 
Lancasterian  plan.  The  country  around  Arcueil 
being  pleasing  and  picturesque,  it  abounds  with 
villas  and  neat  country-houses.  In  the  plain  be- 
tween Arcueil  and  Monlrouge,  the  king  of  Prussia 
reviewed  his  army  on  the  20th  of  September,  i8i5. 
At  Arcueil,  are  mines  of  plastic  clay,  very  fit  for 
the  fabrication  of  fine  ware.  Also  madder,  the 
rubia  linclorum,  etc.  Number  of  inhabitants,  thir- 
teen hundred.  Fete,  Sunday  after  St.  Denis’s  day 
(October  9th).  'Vehicles,  rue  d’Enfer. 


ARGENTEUIL. 

This  is  a town,  containing  nearly  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
and  a half  north-west  of  Paris,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Seine.  There  was  an  ancient  priory 
here,  founded  in  656,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
Eloisa  retired  in  1120,  till  the  Paraclet  was  pre- 
pared for  her  by  Abelard.  The  territory  of  Ar- 
genteuil  is  mostly  covered  by  vines ; but  there  are 

+ Sec  Aqueduc  d?  Arcueil,  page  3 96. 
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many  quarries  of  gypsum,  which  are  a source  of 
wealth  to  the  surrounding  country.  At  Argenteuil 
there  is  a ferry  over  the  river.  Vehicles,  quai  des 
Tuileries. 


ARNOOVILLE 

Is  a village  situated  on  the  small  river  Crould . 
The  park,  which  contains  about  three  hundred 
acres,  is  beautifully  diversified  with  groves,  lawns, 
cascades,  and  sheets  of  water.  The  appearance  of 
the  village  is  much  admired.  All  the  streets  meet 
in  a spacious  lawn,  ornamented  with  a fountain. 
Louis  XVIII  passed  three  days  in  the  chateau 
d’Arnouville,  previous  to  his  entry  into  Paris,  in 
July,  i8i5. 

AUTEUIL, 

About  a league  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Ver- 
sailles, is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  is  famous  for  having  been  the 
favourite  retreat  of  Boileau,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hel- 
vetius,  Cabanis,  Condorcet,  Count  Rumford,  and 
other  eminent  men.  In  the  church-yard  is  a hand- 
some monument  of  the  chancellor  d’Aguesseau,  who 
died  in  1 y5 1 . Number  of  inhabitants,  twelve  hun- 
dred. Fete , 1 5 th  of  August,  and  Sunday  following. 
Vehicles,  Place  Louis  XV. 


BAGATELLE, 

A small  but  elegant  country  seat  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  formerly  occupied  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Charolois,  was  purchased  and  rebuilt  by  Monsieur, 
Count  d’Artois,  who  had  the  following  character- 
istic inscription  placed  over  the  entrance  : — Parva, 
sed  apta.  Its  situation  and  the  landscape  around 
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it  are  admirable ; and  seldom  has  so  much  conve- 
nience, simplicity,  and  elegance  been  combined.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  revolution,  having  been 
occupied  by  a restaurateur.  It  was  afterwards  inha- 
bited by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and  has  since  been 
restored  to  its  pristine  beauty.  Upon  the  restoration, 
the  Count  d’ Artois  presented  Bagatelle  to  his  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Berry.  It  consists  of 
a court,  a second  court,  called  cour  d’honneur,  a 
square  pavilion  with  a semi-circular  front,  towards 
the  garden,  and  a pile  of  building  for  servants.  In 
the  front  of  this  pile,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pavilion,  are  twelve  statues  in  niches.  The  en- 
trance of  the  pavilion  is  adorned  with  fine  statues  of 
Hebe  and  Bacchus.  The  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor  are  a vestibule,  a billiard-room,  a round  saloon, 
with  a cabinet  or  boudoir  on  each  side,  and  a din- 
ing-room. 

The  first  object  of  attraction  in  the  vestibule,  is  a 
fine  marble  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  by 
Durand;  under  it  is  the  following  extract  of  the 
letter  written  by  the  prince,  when  a prisoner  in  the 
south  of  France  in  18 15. 

“ Me  voila  ici,  entierement  rdsignd  a tout,  et 
bien  occupy  de  lout  ce  qui  m’est  cher.  Je  demande, 
j’exige  que  le  Roi  ne  cede  sur  rien  pour  me  ravoir. 
Je  ne  crains  ni  la  mort  ni  la  prison , je  suis  pret  a 
tout , et  tout  ce  que  Dieu  m’enverra  sera  bien  recu. 

“ Louis  Antoine. 

“ Pont  St.  Esprit , io  Avr'tl,  i8i5.” 

The  billiard-room  and  the  boudoirs  formerly  con- 
tained pictures.  The  saloon  is  hung  with  blue  da- 
mask, and  ornaments  imitating  gold.  It  contains 
some  fine  mirrors,  and  an  elegant  cradle,  presented 
to  the  Duchess  of  Berry  by  the  Dames  de  la  Halle 
of  Bordeaux  ; it  is  in  the  form  of  Noah’s  Ark,  and 
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is  surmounted  by  a dove.  Here  also  is  a mahogany 
fort  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms  at  the  four 
angles.  Upon  the  platform  are  models,  upon  a 
small  scale,  of  pieces  of  artillery  of  every  dimension 
and  calibre.  The  dining-room  contains  an  eagle, 
shot  by  the  late  Duke  of  Berry  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau, on  the  27th  of  November,  1817. 

The  upper  story  contains,  to  the  right  of  the 
staircase,  the  apartments  of  the  Duke,  consisting  of 
an  anti-chamber,  in  which  is  a fine  drawing  of  the 
cuirassiers  of  the  Duke’s  regiment. — A second  anti- 
chamber, containing  various  views  of  Bagatelle 
and  its  gardens. — A boudoir  hung  with  lilac  silk, 
and  golden  borders,  and  containing  a small  bust  of 
Louis  XVII. — The  late  Duke’s  bed-room  hung  with 
striped  green  and  white  silk,  and  the  ceiling  hung 
with  the  same  in  the  form  of  a tent. — The  bed-room 
of  the  late  Duke’s  principal  valet  de  chambre.  The 
Duchess’s  apartments  consist  of  an  anti-chamber ; 
a second  anti-chamber,  hung  with  red  damask  and 
yellow  borders ; a boudoir,  hung  with  watered 
blue  silk,  with  silver  borders.  The  bed-room  is 
hung  with  yellow  silk  and  lilac  borders. 

These  rooms  are  small  and  low  ; they  are  neatly 
fitted  up,  but  by  no  means  in  the  luxuriant  style 
as  when  occupied  by  the  Count  d’Artois. 

The  grounds  present  a fine  bowling  green,  a noble 
canal,  a grotto,  an  artificial  hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  Neuilly,  Sevres, 
St.  Cloud,  and  Mont  Valerien  or  Calvaire  ; an  ice- 
house, a second  grotto,  a rock  crowned  with  a Gothic 
pavilion,  a hill  f rom  which  water  falls  in  a cascade, 
a hermitage,  a cottage,  and  a pheasantry. 

Behind  the  pavilion  is  a charming  garden,  in  the 
French  style,  with  flower  beds  in  the  middle,  and  an 
alley  on  each  side  ; at  the  extremity  of  the  alley  on 
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the  right  is  a marble  statue  of  Mercury ; and  of  that 
on  the  left  a statue  of  Venus : to  the  right  of  the 
latter  are  swings,  and  other  amusements.  The 
grounds  are  adorned  with  marble  statues  and  busts; 
and  an  obelisk  with  hieroglyphics. 

The  English  gardens  are  prettily  laid  out. 

Bagatelle  was  built  by  Belanger,  in  consequence  of 
a heavy  wager  between  the  Count  d'Artois  and  ano- 
ther distinguished  personage,  arising  from  a remark 
of  the  latter,  one  day  when  they  wei'c  hunting  to- 
gether in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  contiguous  place  of  repose  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  chase.  The  bet  was  that  the  house  could  not 
he  erected  in  sixty  days ; it  was  finished  however 
in  fifty-eight;  and  what  rendered  the  undertaking 
more  arduous,  w as,  that  the  site,  being  full  of  rocks, 
required  mining,  etc.  ere  the  building  could  be  com- 
menced. The  expenses  were  of  course  enormous. 

This  mansion  can  only  he  seen  on  Wednesdays, 
Tickets  for  admission  to  he  had  by  letter  addressed 
to  the  Marquis  de  Sassenay,  palais  de  rElys«Je-Bour- 
bon,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Houord. 


BAGNEUX 

Is  one  league  and  a half  from  Paris,  and  abounds 
with  country  houses.  The  church  was  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  sculpture  of  the  porch  re- 
presents God  the  Father  accompanied  by  four  angels, 
each  holding  a candlestick.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
six  hundred. 


BAGNOLET. 

This  village,  situated  at  one  league  from  Paris, 
formerly  possessed  a chateau  with  a park  belonging 
1,1  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.  The 
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estate  was  sold  by  his  sou,  and  the  park  divided 
into  lots.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  plaster  quarries  and 
peaches.  Fete , the  first  Sunday  of  September. 


BELLEVILLE. 

Belleville,  which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  faubourg  du  Temple,  probably  owes  its  name 
to  its  being  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a fine 
view  of  Paris.  It  has  greatly  extended  during  the 
* last  fifty  years,  and  now  touches  the  barriers.  The 
side  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  neat  country-houses 
and  a great  number  of  guingui'ttes , with  bowers 
and  shady  walks,  where  a multitude  of  Parisians, 
of  the  lower  classes,  assemble  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, in  fine  weather,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  walk- 
ing and  dancing.  At  Belleville  and  the  adjacent 
heights  a action  look  place  on  the  5oth  of  March, 
1 8 1 4 1 between  the  French  army  and  the  Russians. 
Strangers  should  certainly  visit  the  heights  of  Belle- 
ville. Number  of  inhabitants,  two  thousand  eight 
hundred. 


BELLEVUE. 

This  palace  is  situated  at  two  leagues  from  Paris, 
on  the  hill  which  extends  from  St.  Cloud  to  Meudon. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  having  conceived  a desire 
for  a residence  upon  this  spot,  the  house  was  built 
wilh  incredible  rapidity  ; it  was  begun  on  the  5oth 
of  June,  1748,  and  finished  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1700.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XV,  his  suc- 
cessor gave  it  to  his  two  aunts,  who  dwell  in  it  till 
the  revolution ; when  it  became  national  property, 
and  was  greatly  damaged.  The  house  was  then 
converted  into  a prison,  and  the  furniture  and  all 
the  works  of  art  were  wantonly  defaced,  destroyed, 
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or  sold.  The  pleasure  grounds,  particularly  that 
part  called  the  English  garden,  are  much  admired. 
Conveyances  stand  on  the  Place  Louis  XV. 


BERCY. 

This  village,  half  a league  from  Paris,  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Seine,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  chateau, 
built  by  the  celebrated  architect  Francois  Mansart. 
It  formerly  possessed  a park  of  nine  hundred  acres, 
planted  by  Le  Ndtre,  but  since  the  revolution  part 
of  it  has  been  destroyed.  There  is  also  a mag- 
nificent terrace  along  the  river.  Number  of  inhabit- 
ants, sixteen  hundred.  i'eite,  the  first  Sunday 
after  September  8th.  Conveyances,  Porte  St.  An- 
toine. 


BICETRE 

Is  a hamlet,  situated  upon  a hill,  at  the  distance 
of  one  league  from  Paris.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
a chateau,  built  in  the  i3th  century,  by  John,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  which  took  the  name  of  Chateau  de 
fVincestre,  corrupted  to  Biceslre,  Bicetre.  This 
chateau  now  forms  an  asylum  and  workhouse  for 
the  indigent,  a lunatic  asylum  and  a prison.* 

The  ground  between  Bicetre  and  Arcueil  is  full 
of  stone-quarries,  particularly  near  Gentilly.  Con- 
veyances leave  No.  26,  Parvis  de  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
daily  for  Bicetre  at  nine,  twelve,  and  four  o'clock; 
and  leave  Bicetre  for  Paris  at  seven,  ten,  and  three. 


BONDY. 

This  place,  two  leagues  and  a half  from  Paris,  on 
the  road  to  Meaux,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 

* See  Hopilal  de  Bicdlre,  page  449* 
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forest^  formerly  the  haunt  of  robbers  and  assas- 
sins. The  canal  de  l’Ourcq  passes  through  it,  and 
fertilises  the  plains  on  its  banks.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  established  their 
head-quarters  here  in  181 4*  Number  of  inhabit- 
ants, six  hundred  and  fifty.  Conveyances,  corner 
of  the  rue  St.  Martin. 


BOURG  LA  REINE 

Is  situated  in  a valley,  two  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Paris,  and  is  traversed  by  the  high  road  from 
Paris  to  Orleans.  During  the  Revolution  it  was 
called  Bourg  j£galite\  but  the  origin  of  its  ancient 
name  is  unknown.  There  is  a house  here,  with  an 
extensive  park,  built  by  Henry  IV  for  Gabrielle 
d’Estr^es,  and  a room  shown  is  said  to  be  in  the 
same  state  as  when  she  occupied  it.  iHere  Louis  XV 
received  the  infanta  of  Spain  in  1722.  It  is  now  a 
ladies’  school.  The  cattle  market,  commonly  called 
marche  de  Sceaux,  is  held  on  the  road  between 
Bourg  la  Reine  and  Sceaux.  This  market,  which  is 
for  the  butchers  of  the  capital,  is  held  every  Mon- 
day. Number  of  inhabitants,  eight  hundred.  Con- 
veyances, rue  d’Enfer. 


BUC, 

A village  in  the  park  of  Versailles,  four  leagues 
and  a half  south-west  of  Paris,  is  remarkable  for 
the  superb  aqueduct  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  It 
is  supported  by  nineteen  arches.  Near  this  place 
is  the  source  of  the  Bikvre. 


BUTTE  SAINT  CHAUMONT. 

This  name  is  given  to  a sort  of  cape,  or  lofty 
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vertical  escarpment  {butte)  between  Belleville  and 
Pantin.  Gypsum  being  daily  taken  from  this  emi- 
nence, a large  cavity  is  formed  resembling  the  in- 
terior of  a church,  which,  being,  lighted  on  one 
side  by  the  day  and  on  the  other  by  the  torches  of 
the  workmen,  presents  a curious  and  interesting 
appearance.  The  shortest  way  to  this  extraordinary 
cavity  is  by  the  barrier  du  Combat. 


CHANTILLY. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  prince  de  Conde  lived 
here  in  a magnificent  palace,  which  at  that  time  was 
purchased  aud  demolished  ; and  of  which  the  ma- 
terials were  sold  for  more  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  original  purchase  money.  The  chateau  Bour- 
bon, a dependence  of  the  palace,  was  entirely  stripped 
of  its  furniture  and  decorations;  but  it  has  been  re- 
paired aud  embellished  by  the  present  prince,  who 
frequently  resides  in  it,  on  account  of  the  forest, 
well  stocked  with  game,  to  which  it  is  contiguous. 
It  contains  a superb  gallery  in  which  the  victories  of 
the  great  Conde  are  represented.  During  the  reign 
of  terror  the  chateau  Bourbon  was  converted  into 
a prison.  The  beautiful  bridge  de  la  Valliere, 
which  formed  a communication  between  the  palace 
and  the  He  de  V Amour  (now  a bog),  was  pulled 
down,  lest  it  should  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners.  The  chateau  d’Enghien,  another  depend- 
ence of  the  principal  palace,  has  been  converted 
into  barracks  for  chasseurs. 

On  the  left  are  the  stables,  the  exterior  of  which 
escaped  the  devastation  of  the  revolution ; they 
form  a large  and  fine  building,  detached  from  the 
chateau,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a palace.  The 
structure  is  oblong,  well  paved,  with  mangers  and 
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racks  on  each  side,  and  the  whole  is  kept  in  a stale 
of  greater  neatness  than  is  commonly  the  case  in 
France-  In  the  centre  is  a spacious  dome,  with 
several  apartments.  Formerly,  the  interior  was  orna- 
mented with  stag's  heads,  which  having  been  struck 
off,  the  stumps  left  behind  have  a most  ridiculous 
appearance.  There  was  formerly  a pretty  emble- 
matical figure,  which  hung  over  the  reservoir  of 
water  under  the  dome,  but  it  has  been  destroyed. 

Beyond  the  stables,  to  the  left,  is  the  manege , ant 
open  circular  space  encircled  by  Doric  pillars. 

On  one  side  of  the  manege  is  a court  for  the  car- 
riages ; and  a few  yards  behind  it,  a tennis  court, 
which  is  as  large  as  that  at  Versailles,  and  enclosed 
within  a noble  stone  building.  This  spot  was  pur- 
chased by  a merchant,  who,  for  some  particular 
reason,  has  resolved  to  convert  it  to  no  other  pur- 
pose than  its  original  destination.  A person  resides 
in  the  lodge,  to  keep  it  in  «ood  order.  The  village 
of  Chantilly,  which  is  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  pos- 
sesses an  hospital  and  several  manufactories,  among 
which  is  one  of  pottery,  and  another  of  lace.  With- 
out the  village  is  a good  inn,  called  V Hotel d’ Angle- 
terre.  Number  of  inhabitants,  sixteen  hundred. 
Conveyances,  5o,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Denis. 


CHARENTON. 

This  large  village,  two  leagues  from  Paris,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Marne,  and  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  and  Champagne. 

The  bridge  over  the  Marne  is  ancient,  and  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  key  of  the  capital 
on  that  side.  On  this  account  it  has  often  been 
attacked,  broken  down,  and  rebuilt.  It  consists 
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of  ten  arches,  of  which  six  are  of  stone  and  four 
of  wood.  The  latter  were  cut  in  1 8 1 4 * when  the 
allies  approached  Paris,  and  the  pupils  of  the  vete- 
rinary school  of  Alfort,  who  defended  the  approach 
to  the  bridge  with  great  courage,  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  numbers. 

Charenton  is  celebrated  in  history  for  a protes- 
taut  church,  which  was  built  by  permission  of 
Henry  IV,  in  1606,  but  burnt  by  the  catholics  in 
,1621.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1623,  after  the  designs 
of  Jacques  de  Brosses,  and  could  contain  sixteen 
thousand  persons.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1 685, 
the  edict  of  Nantes  being  revoked,  the  church  was 
razed  to  the  ground. 

At  Charenton  is  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics  whose  cases  admit  a hope  of  cure.* 

Gabrielle  d’Estrecs,  the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Henry  IV,  had  a seat  near  Charenton,  which  still 
exists,  and  is  called  the  Chateau  ; it  is  a brick 
building  on  the  right  of  the  road,  on  entering  the 
village  from  Paris.  Number  of  inhabitants,  thir- 
teen hundred.  Fete,  second  Sunday  in  July.  Con- 
veyances, rue  de  la  Roquelte. 


CHATILLON. 

No  spot  in  the  environs  of  Paris  commands  a more 
extensive  and  picturesque  view  than  this  village, 
which  is  situated  upon  a lofty  hill  at  one  league 
and  a quarter  south-west  of  Paris.  It  abounds  in 
corn,  vines,  and  vegetables ; the  latter  are  highly 
esteemed  in  the  markets  of  the  capital,  and  are  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chatillon. 
The  village  suffered  considerably  from  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Prussians  in  1810.  Number  of  in— 

* See  Maison  Roy  ale  de  Charenton , page  458. 
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habitants,  eleven  hundred.  Fete,  the  first  Sunday 
I after  May  ist. 

CHOISY  LE  ROI. 

This  pretty  village,  which  resembles  those  of 
England,  is  situated  two  leagues  and  a half  from 
Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  over  which  there  is 
a fine  bridge,  erected  by  Louis  XV.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  arable  land. 

Mademoiselle  d’Orleans  having  erected  a chateau 
at  Choisy,  after  the  designs  of  Mansart,  the  village 
assumed  the  name  of  Choisy  Mademoiselle , which 
was  changed  for  Choisy  le  Roi  when  Louis  XV 
became  possessor  of  the  chateau,  which  he  rebuilt 
and  made  one  of  his  favourite  habitations.  At  the 
revolution  it  was  called  Choisy  sur  Seine.  The 
chateau  was  then  demolished,  and  manufactories 
erected  on  its  site.  The  pleasure-grounds  were 
also  destroyed  and  devoted  to  agriculture. 

The  church  of  Choisy,  built  in  1748?  is  a model 
of  taste  and  elegance;  but  the  steeple,  which  is 
separated  from  it,  is  lower  than  the  roof.  It  was 
so  built  on  account  of  the  aversion  of  Louis  XV 
for  bells.  When  rung  now  they  can  scarcely  be 
heai'd.  Number  of  inhabitants,  eleven  hundred. 
Fete,  the  Sunday  after  August  25th,  for  three  days. 
Vehicles,  quai  des  Augustins  and  Place  du  Palais. 


CLICHY, 

Situated  at  one  league  from  Paris,  between  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  and  the  road  from  St.  Denis 
to  Versailles,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
parish  of  which  the  philanthropic  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  rector  in  1612.  He  built  the  church  at  his 
own  expense.  AtClichy  a palace  was  built  by  one 
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of  the  earliest  kings  of  France.  Number  of  inha- 
bitants, fifteen  hundred. 

COLOMBES, 

A village  two  leagues  north-west  of  Paris,  is 
remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Henry  IY,  and  wife  of  Charles  I of 
England,  died  in  1669.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
sixteen  hundred. — Conveyances,  Place  Louis  XY- 


COMPIEGNE. 

This  town  is  about  seventeen  leagues  north-east 
of  Paris,  and  possesses  a palace  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  between  the  town  and  the  forest.  The  ex- 
terior is  elegant,  but  not  magnificent.  The  suite  of 
apartments  is  splendid,  and  they  are  superbly  deco- 
rated and  furnished.  It  was  in  the  palace  of  Com- 
piegne  that  Bonaparte  received  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  magnificently 
fitted  up  for  that  occasion.  The  grand  gallery, 
erected  by  him,  is  above  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
forty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height.  The  roof, 
which  is  vaulted,  is  supported  on  each  side  by  twenty 
fluted  marble  pillars,  the  (lutings  richly  gilt.  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  twelve  grand  compartments, 
beautifully  painted  in  allegorical  figures,  represent- 
ing the  principal  victories  of  Bonaparte;  the  names 
are  inscribed  above  each:  as  Egypt,  Marengo,  Aus- 
terlitz,  etc.  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  ceiling  is 
filled  up  with  garlands  of  laurel,  eagles  grasping 
thunderbolts,'  and  a profusion  of  stars  and  bees,  all 
richly  gilt.  The  effect  is  very  grand,  and  striking. 

The  principal  bed-room  surpasses  all  the  other 
apartments.  The  top  of  the  bed  is  composed  of  a 
crown  of  flowers.  The  white  hangings,  ornamented 
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with  gold  lace  and  fringe,  are  supported  by  two  gilt 
statues  four  feet  and  a half  high.  At  the  back  of 
the  bed  hangs  a Roman  silk  drapery,  on  orange 
ground  with  gold  flowers. 

There  are  some  fine  paintings  in  the  chapel  and 
the  other  apartments. 

The  gardens  in  front  of  the  palace  are  agreeably 
laid  out,  and  an  arbour  of  iron  frame  work,  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen 
feet  broad,  leads  from  the  steps  of  the  palace  to  the 
forest,  forming  a delightful  shady  walk  in  the  sum- 
mer. There  is  also  a canal  of  the  same  length,  on 
which  the  princes  may  proceed  in  a boat  to  the  first 
hunting  station  in  the  forest. 

The  forest  of  Compiegne  contains  twenty-eight 
thousand  acres,  and  is  well  laid  out  in  roads  and 
green  alleys  for  the  purpose  of  hunting. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions  of  the 
royal  family  of  France.  It  is  known  that  Clovis 
had  a seat  at  Compiegne,  and  the  property  has  never 
been  alienated  from  the  crown. 

It  was  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne  that  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English  in 
i45o. 

During  the  revolution,  the  palace  was  converted 
into  a school;  and  in  1 8 14-  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Prussians,  and  defended  for  a long  time  by  the 
French.  The  town  contains  about  six  thousand  in- 
habitants: The  best  inn  is  the  Lion  d’Or.  The  road 

is  by  Senlis  and  Verbevie.  The  cathedral  of  Senlis 
is  a fine  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  steeple 
is  much  admired.  Diligence,  5o,  rue  du  faubourg 
St.  Denis. 


CORBEIL, 

A town  seven  leagues  south  of  Paris,  near  the 


A 
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Fontainebleau  road,  was  once  noted  for  its  ancient 
monuments,  and  is  now  one  of  the  granaries  of  Paris. 
Two  vast  water-mills,  and  several  others  less  consi- 
derable, are  constantly  at  work  for  the  supply  of 
flour  to  the  capital.  There  is  also  at  Corbeil  a large 
market-place  and  a superb  storehouse  for  corn, 
erected  during  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
Terrai.  Number  of  inhabitants,  three  thousand 
two  hundred.  Vehicles,  No.  26,  rue  Dauphine. 


COUR  DE  FRANCE. 

This  hamlet,  which  consists  only  of  a farm- 
house and  an  inn,  lies  between  Vi  lie  ju  if  and  Essone, 
on  the  Fontainebleau  road,  and  is  remarkable  in 
history  as  the  spot  where  Bonaparte  first  learned 
that  the  allies  had  entered  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
He  had  left  his  army  and  reached  Sens  on  the  3oth 
of  March,  1814,  nearly  alone.  The  same  evening 
he  arrived  at  Cour  de  France , in  a wretched  cabri- 
olet with  past  horses,  followed  by  a few  of  his  gene- 
rals and  officers  on  any  horses  they  could  obtain. 
Bonaparte  stopped  at  the  inn  of  Cour  de  France , 
and  dispatched  some  officers  to  Paris  to  obtain  in- 
formation. In  the  greatest  anxiety  and  impatience, 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  high  road,  waiting  for 
their  return,  till  harassed  with  fatigue  and  hunger, 
he  sat  down  to  supper,  ate  heartily,  and  slept  till 
midnight.  He  then  awoke,  and  not  finding  the 
officers  returned,  got  into  a carriage  to  meet  them. 
He  had  not  gone  far  from  Cour  de  France,  when  he 
was  met  by  a general,  who  informed  him  of  the 
capitulation  of  Marmont,  and  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  the  allies.  On  his  return  to  the  inn  he  held  a 
council  with  his  officers,  when  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  proceed  to  Fontainebleau . 
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COURBEVOIE 

Is  an  agreeable  village  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  one  league  and  a quarter  west 
of  Paris,  which  contains  several  handsome  country 
houses,  and  magnificent  barracks.  Number  of  in- 
habitants, twelve  hundred.  Vehicles  to  be  had  at 
Place  Louis  XV. 


CRETEIL, 

Two  leagues  and  a quarter  from  Paris,  is  a village 
of  great  antiquity,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne, 
where  the  river  forms  several  islands.  Here  is  a 
magnificent  chateau,  formerly  the  country-seat  of 
the  archbishops  of  Paris.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty.  Conveyances,  rue  d’Enfer. 


ENGHIEN  LES  BAINS. 

The  village  of  Enghien,  four  leagues  north  of  Paris, 
is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  St.  Gratien, 
between  the  heights  of  Montmorency  and  the  wood 
of  St.  Gratien.  Although  its  origin  dates  only  from 
1822,  a number  of  houses  have  been  erected,  and  it 
continues  to  augment  daily.  The  sulphuric  spring, 
to  which  it  owes  its  celebrity  as  a bathing  place,  was 
discovered,  in  1766,  by  Pere  Cotte,  the  learned 
rector  of  Montmorency.  The  celebrated  Fourcroy, 
W'ho  analyzed  the  water,  expressed  a wish  in  one  of 
his  chemical  lectures  that  this  salubrious  spring 
should  be  rendered  -subservient  to  useful  purposes. 
It  was  this  suggestion  probably  that  gave  rise  to  the 
construction  ol  the  village.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  the  analyzation  of  the  water  by  Fourcroy. 

Fifty  litres  of  water  weighing  fifty  kilogrammes 
contained  about 

62.' 
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i3  litres  87a  m.  of  sulphuric  liydroge 

Cai'bonic  acid  gas 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  cristallized  . . 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Muriate  of  magnesia  cristallized  . . . 

Muriate  of  soda « 

Silice  > 

Matter  extractive  j 


Gramm. 

Mil/ig. 

n gas  4 

46a 

....  y 

827 

....  17 

687 

....  8 

39a 

11 

367 

. . . . 0 

. yn7 

— 4 

289 

. . . . 1 

275 

quantity 

unascertaioable. 


The  magnificent  establishment  of  baths  on  the 
border  of  the  lake  is  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness 
and  elegance,  and  affords  accommodation  equal  to 
the  principal  baths  of  the  capital.  The  chief  spring, 
called  Source  du  Roi,  rises  in  the  garden.  JNear  it 
has  been  built  a square  tower  of  a sufficient  height 
to  raise  the  water  into  the  bath-rooms.  On  the 
summit  is  a terrace  which  commands  a fine  and  ex- 
tensive prospect.  There  being  no  church  at  En- 
ghien,  the  proprietor  of  the  baths  has  fitted  up  his 
orangery  as  a temporary  chapel,  which  has  been 
consecrated,  and  divine  service  is  performed  by  an 
ecclesiastic  attached  to  the  establishment ; but  as 
lb  is  building  will  be  useful  to  its  owner,  he  pro- 
poses to  erect  a church  at  his  own  expense. 

A second  establishment  of  baths,  called  Bains  de 
la  Pec/ierie,  although  less  happily  situated  than  the 
former,  occupy  a delightful  spot.  The  building  is 
plain,  and  the  gardens  are  agreeable. 

A magnificent  inn,  called  Hotel  des  Qualre  Pa- 
vilions, has  been  erected  on  the  border  of  the  lake. 
Its  architecture  is  elegant,  and  the  four  fronts  are 
adorned  with  statues  which  produce  a fine  effect. 
The  principal  restaurants , besides  the  restaurant 
des  Bams , arc  those  of  Bussiere  and  Mallet.  Upon 
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ihe  lake  of  St.  Gratien  are  boats  with  sails  and 
oars,  and  in  the  centre  is  a cafe,  belonging  also  to 
M.  Mallet,  to  whom  application  must  be  made  for 
the  hire  of  boats.  Horses  and  asses  also  stand  ready 
saddled  for  such  visitors  as  are  disposed  to  ride  to 
the  many  delightful  villages  contiguous  toEnghien. 

To  crown  the  pleasures  of  this  interesting  nascent 
village,  a public  garden,  called  le  Parc  des  Peu- 
pliers , has  been  opened,  which  although  small  is 
delightfully  situated.  It  contains  a cafe  and  a ball- 
room, and  affords  the  same  amusements  as  Tivoli. 
The  charge  for  admittance  is  io  sous  ; and  on  Sun- 
days and  fetes,  i fr.  Stages  for  Enghien  start  from 
Wo.  12,  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Denis,  at  nine,  twelve, 
and  four  o’clock  daily  ; and  leave  that  place  for 
Paris  at  nine,  four,  and  eight  o’clock.  There  are 
also  petty  vehicles  which  stand  in  the  rue  d’Enghien. 

ERMENONVILLE. 

This  elegant  chateau,  about  twelve  leagues  north- 
east of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Soissons,  is  visited  by 
a great  number  of  strangers.  The  pleasure-grounds, 
laid  out  in  the  English  style,  are  much  admired. 
Ermenonville  was  more  frequented  formerly.  The 
tomb  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  died  there,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  isle  of  Poplars.  It  bears  this  in- 
scription : Ici  reposa  Vhomme  de  la  nature  el  de  la 
verild.  In  the  house  where  Rousseau  died,  the 
furniture  which  he  used  is  still  preserved.  In  seve- 
ral places  of  the  park  inscriptions  derived  from  the 
best  French,  English,  Italian  and  German  poets  are 
to  be  seen.  In  the  park  is  the  cenotaph  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Girardin,  with  the  following  inscription  : ll 
Jut  Uami  des  hommes , et  le  dernier  appui  de  Rous- 
seau malheureux.  Le  premier , eri  France , it  a 
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donnd  Vexemple  d’embellir  les  campagnes  ; il  a 
rdduit  Part  en  principes,  en  crdanl  Ermenonville. 
In  the  village  of  Ermenonville  there  is  a good  inn. 
Conveyances,  No.  9,  rue  du  Bouloi. 


ESSONE 

Consists  of  a fine  long  street,  between  Paris  and 
Fontainebleau,  at  the  distance  of  seven  leagues  and 
a half  from  the  capital,  and  has  manufactories  of 
cotton,  copper,  and  printed  calicoes,  where  Ber- 
thollet  and  Chaptal’s  method  of  bleaching  is  pursued. 
The  royal  gunpowder  manufactory  here  is  remark- 
able for  its  singular  situation.  Toe  place  in  which 
the  different  suDslances  are  prepared  for  making  the 
powder  is  entirely  blackened  by  the  dust  of  charcoal, 
and  seems  to  resemble  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
the  infernal  regions  ; a stream  is  crossed,  over  a 
plank  which  may  be  called  the  passage  of  the  Styx 
into  the  Elysian  fields ; for,  on  the  other  side,  is  a 
charming  meadow,  overshadowed  by  fine  trees,  and 
intersected  by  several  branches  of  a small  river 
which  serves  to  turn  the  machinery.  Near  this 
spot  is  the  hamlet  of  Moulin-Gallant,  celebrated  for 
the  mills  at  which  vellum  paper  is  manufactured. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred.  Conveyances,  55,  quai  des  Augustins. 


FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  contains  above 
thirty-four  thousand  acres,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  variety  and  singularity  of  its  prospects.  On  one 
side  are  rocks,  surrounded  with  morasses ; another 
part  exhibits  nothing  but  barren  sands,  whilst  a third 
contains  lands  covered  with  the  finest  wood,  oak. 
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beech  and  fir,  and  afford  the  most  picturesque  views. 
On  leaving  a fertile  valley,  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self in  an  uninhabited  desert ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  parts  of  the  forest  contain  walks  skirted 
with  trees  extending  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  streets  of  Fontainebleau  are  wide  and  re- 
gular, and  the  houses  are  well  built,  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  population  is  nine  thousand  souls.  This 
town  is  principally  celebrated  for  its  ancient  palace, 
which  exhibits  a grand  pile  of  building  in  different 
styles  of  architecture.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
a vast  square,  called  la  cour  du  cheval  blanc.  The 
two  wings  are  of  modern  construction.  Of  the 
various  galleries  which  once  decorated  the  interior, 
that  of  Francis  I alone  is  preserved  ; here  is  the  bust 
of  that  monarch,  and  also  the  fresco  paintings  of 
Primaticio  and  Rossi,  still  fresh,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries.  The  gallery  itself  is  curious  as  a 
monument  of  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  as  a gene- 
ral model  of  a style  of  building  now  entirely  ex- 
ploded. It  is  a singular  mixture  of  paintings  and 
stucco  ornaments,  composed  of  flowers,  fruils,  chil- 
dren, men  and  animals,  executed  by  Paul  Ponci. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  inhabited  for  some 
time  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau  ; and  it  was  in  the 
galerie  des  Cerfs  that  her  chamberlain  Monaldes- 
chi  was  put  to  death  by  her  order,  and,  it  is  said, 
in  her  presence. 

The  chapel  is  ornamented  with  paintings  and 
gilding,  and  is  paved  with  various-coloured  marble. 
In  the  grounds  are  some  fine  pieces  of  water. 

Fontainebleau  was  a royal  residence  as  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  ; and  Louis  VII  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  palace.  There  are 
letters  of  St.  Louis,  dated  from  my  desei  Is  in  Fon- 
tainebleau ; and  the  apartments  of  that  monarch 
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are  still  shown.  Philippe  le  Bel  was  born  and  died 
in  the  chateau.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Francis  I, 
however,  that  Fontainebleau  acquired  its  chief  im- 
portance, on  account  of  the  celebrated  artists  whom 
he  sent  for  from  Italy  to  embellish  it.  Fontaine- 
bleau Was  also  a favourite  residence  of  Bonaparte, 
who  expended  vast  sums  in  improving  the  building, 
and  furnishing  the  apartments.  Charles  . IV  of 
Spain  resided  in  this  palace  for  some  time  after  his 
abdication;  and  his  apartments  were  afterwards 
occupied  by  Pope  Pius  VII,  for  the  space  of  two 
years.  Here  Bonaparte  signed  the  act  of  his  abdi- 
cation of  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  on  the 
nth  of  April,  1 8 1 4 * At  Fontainebleau  also,  he 
again  made  his  appearance  on  the  9olh  of  March, 
i 8 1 5,  after  his  return  to  France  from  Elba. 

The  town  of  Fontainebleau,  which  h fourteen 
leagues  from  Paris,  has  two  fine  barracks  and  public 
baths;  its  grapes,  which  are  greatly  esteemed,  are 
called  chasselas.  The  best  inns  are  the  Hotel  de 
la  ville  de  Lyon,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  Britannique * 
Diligence,  TSo.  9.4,  rue  du  Bouloy. 


FONTENAY  SODS  BOIS. 

This  village  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at 
present.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  forest  of  Vin- 

* Travellers  should  be  upon  their  guard  against  the  im- 
positions practised  upon  this  road,  as  the  postilions  ore 
paid  to  drive  them  to  certain  hotels.  The  Hotel  de  la 
faille  de  fyan  is  situated  near  the  Palace  and  the  Post 
Office,  and  affords  every  possible  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence, and  the  charges  are  very  reasonable.  The  Grand 
H6tel  Britannique  is  a clean  and  excellent  inn,  where 
every  attention  and  accommodation  arc  afforded  at  mode- 
rate charges. 
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cennes,  at  about  two  leagues  to  the  east  of  Paris, 
and  abounds  in  fine  springs  of  water.  Its  church 
is  of  the  age  of  Francis  I or  Henry  II.  It  contains 
many  country  houses,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned one  which,  till  the  revolution,  was  occupied 
as  a convent  of  Minimes.  The  country  is  laid  out 
in  arable  land  and  vineyards.  The  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  Fete , 
the  first  Sunday  of  August.  Conveyances,  rue  de  la 
Roquetle. 

FONTENAY  ACX  ROSES 

Derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  fountains, 
or  springs,  with  which  it  is  watered,  and  rose 
bushes  which  are  cultivated  there  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  perfume  the  air  with  the  most  delicious 
odours.  The  inhabitants  of  Fontenay  gather  the 
roses,  and  sell  them  to  perfumers.  They  also  pay 
great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  strawberries, 
which  the  peasants  bring  to  Paris  to  sell. 

The  village  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a hill  two  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  on  which 
account  many  country  houses  have  been  erected  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

The  geologist  will  be  gratified  with  the  following 
account  of  the  strata  at  Fontenay,  which  were  as- 
certained by  the  celebrated  Brongniard,  by  means 
of  a well  sunk  there  in  1810.  First,  a stratum  of 
sand  of  three  metres,  then  sandy  marl  containing 
oysters,  about  one  metre,  afterwards,  four  or  five 
metres  of  green  marl  and  bad  gypsum,  succeeded 
by  numerous  and  tliick  beds  of  marl ; then  gypsum 
again.  After  these  was  found  a soft  calcareous 
stone , lying  on  coarse  shelly  lime-slone.  It  was 
at  the  depth  of  fifty-six  metres  that  this  stone  was 
found  and  that  they  got  water.  Number  of  inhn- 
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bitants,  seven  hundred  and  twenty.  Fete , the  first 
Sunday  after  July  1 6th.  Conveyance,  rue  d’Enfer. 

FRANCONVILLE, 

Four  leagues  north-west  of  Paris,  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a hill,  in  the  most  agreeable  part  of 
the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  elegant  country  houses.  The  high 
road  to  Rouen  passes  through  this  village.  In  the 
church  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  philologistCourt 
de  Gobelin,  author  of  le  Monde  primitif.  The  Latin 
name  of  this  place,  Francorumvilla,  has  led  some 
antiquaries  to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  the  first 
places  inhabited  by  the  Franks.  Conveyance,  rue 
d’Enghien. 

GENTILLY. 

This  village  is  situated  at  half  a league  from 
Paris,  in  a valley  watered  by  the  Bievre,  and  pre- 
sents com  fields,  vineyards,  and  meadows.  The 
population  is  five  thousand  three  hundred  souls,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  washerwomen.  A 
great  number  of  guinguelles  being  established  at 
Gentilly,  it  is  the  resort  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Parisians.  Fete , the  second  Sunday  of  May. 

GRENELLE  ( PLAINE  DE). 

, This  plain  extends  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  between  the  river,  Issy,  and  Vaugirard.  The 
hamlet  of  Grenelle  consists  of  a few  houses  and  an 
old  chateau,  now  occupied  as  a gymnastic  school, 
near  which  is  the  gunpowder  manufactory  so  cele- 
brated at  the  revolution.  The  Plainc  de  Grenelle 
was  long  the  place  where  capital  sentences,  pro* 
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nounced  by  the  Courts  Martial  of  die  first  military 
division,  were  carried  into  execution.  When  the 
rumour  that  a soldier  was  to  be  shot  was  spread  at 
Paris,  multitudes  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  capital 
to  witness  the  execution,  and  the  marks  on  the  wall 
near  the  barrier  de  Vaugirard  bear  witness  of  the 
number  thus  disposed  of  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Military  executions  now  take  place  in  the 

Elaine  de  Yaugirard.  Military  reviews  are  often 
eld  in  the  plaine  de  Greneile  which  has  recently 
been  sold  for  the  construction  of  a village,  and  a 
fete  has  been  instituted  in  it  by  the  title  of  fete  de 
la  Rosie  re  de  Greneile. 


GROSBOIS. 

The  hamlet  of  Grosbois  owes  its  celebrity  to  its 
chateau  and  the  illustrious  personages  who  have 

Eossessed  it.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  known 
y the  name  of  Grossum  nenius,  and  three  hundred 
years  after  it  was  called  Grosbois  le  Roi , because 
King  John  built  a chapel  there.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  this  manor  belonged  to  Raoul  Moreau,  trea- 
surer of  the  epargne.  His  daughter  had  it  as  a 
portion  upon  her  marriage  with  Nicholas  de  Harlay, 
who  sold  it  to  Charles  de  Valois,  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  This  prince  was 
the  first  who  began  to  form  the  park  as  it  now  ex- 
ists ; and  he  also  built  the  chateau. 

After  passing  through  various  hands,  Grosbois 
was  purchased,  a few  years  before  the  revolution, 
by  the  Count  de  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 
During  the  revolution  it  was  bought  by  Barras,  one 
of  the  five  directors,  who  sold  it  to  General  Moreau. 
Whilst  Moreau  was  enjoying  the  retreat  of  Gros- 
bois, he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Temple, 
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and  being  implicated  in  the  affair  of  Pichegru,  was 
obliged  to  quit  France.  Grosbois  then  fell  to  the 
crown  and  wras  given  by  Bonaparte  to  prince  Ber- 
thier. 

At  the  restoration,  Berlhier  offered  the  properly 
of  Grosbois  to  Louis  XVIII.  His  Majesty,  who  was 
at  that  moment  going  to  chapel,  accepted  it;  but, 
on  liis  return  from  mass,  the  condescending  and 
munificent  monarch  restored  and  confirmed  the  pos- 
session of  it  to  the  prince,  saying:  “■  I have  had 
time  enough  to  consider  it  as  my  own  ; and  now  it 
is  my  gift/’  Grosbois  still  belongs  to  Berliner's 
widow  and  children. 

The  park  contains  seventeen  hundred  acres,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a wall.  The  garden  is  extensive 
and  pleasantly  laid  out.  The  approach  to  the  cha- 
teau is  by  a fine  avenue,  and  the  park  abounds  in 
deer  and  game.  Grosbois  is  four  leagues  south-east 
of  Paris.  Conveyances,. rue  Geoffroy-l’Asnier. 


ISSY 

Is  one  league  from  Paris,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  temple  dedicated 
to  Ishs.  On  a height,  opposite  the  church,  is  an  old 
Gothic  structure,  called  maison  de  Cluldeberl,  aud 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  French  kings  of  the  first 
race  had  a palace  here.  In  this  village  was  repre- 
sented, in  1659,  the  first  French  opera,  which  was 
a pastoral  entitled  Isse.  The  author  was  Pierre 
Perrin,  a native  of  Lyons. 

Here  also,  in  1696,  were  held  conferences,  pre- 
sided by  Bossuet,  in  order  to  examine  the  doctrine 
of  some  books  published  by  Feuelon,  which  were 
condemned.  Cardinal  Fleury  had  a country  house 
at  Issy,  in  which  he  died  in  1743.  Number  of  in- 
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habitants,  one  thousand  and  twenty-five.  Fdte,  the 
first  Sunday  after  September  17th.  Vehicles,  rue 
d’Enfer. 

1 1—  — - 

IVRY. 

This  is  a remarkably  fertile  village  three  quarters 
of  a league  to  the  south  of  Paris.  It  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  and  is  embellished  w:ith  a great  number 
of  pleasant  country  houses.  The  quarries  in  the 
plain  of  Ivry  are  a source  of  wealth  to  the  inha- 
bitants, the  number  of  which  is  one  thousand.  Fete , 
the  first  Sunday  of  May. 


JOUY. 

This  village,  about  five  leagues  south-west  of 
Paris,  possesses  a magnificent  chateau,  with  an 
orangeiy  and  a park  of  three  hundred  acres.  It 
is  chiefly  renowned  for  its  manufactory  of  printed 
cottons,  which,  for  the  durability  of  their  colour,  are 
more  esteemed  than  any  others  in  France.  Number 
of  inhabitants,  eighteen  hundred.  Fele,  first  Sun- 
day after  Aug.  i6lh.  Conveyances,  Place  Louis  XV. 


LA  CHAPELLE 

Is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  vast  plain  of  St. 
Denis,  contiguous  to  the  barriers  of  Paris,  having 
the  hill  of  Montmartre  on  the  left,  and  the  village  of 
la  Villette  on  the  right.  At  this  village  the  canal  of 
St.  Denis  falls  into  the  canal  deTOurcq,  a little  above 
the  basin  of  la  Villette.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
fifteen  hnndred  and  seventy. 


LIVRY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  villages  in  the 
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environs  of  the  capital,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  eleven  miles.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
slope  of  a hill  which  commands  a most  extensive 
view  over  vast  corn  fields,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
high  road  from  Paris  to  Germany. 

It  was  at  Livry  that  Monsieur,  Count  d1  Artois, 
arrived  on  the  nth  of  April,  1 8 1 previous  to  his 
public  entry  into  Paris,  after  an  exile  of  twenty- . 
three  years.  Malherbes  and  Madame  de  Sevigne 
inhabited  Livry,  and  here  this  amiable  woman  com- 
posed those  letters  to  her  daughter,  which  are  a 
model  of  elegance  and  delicacy.  Conveyances, 
carrd  St.  Martin,  rue  St.  Martin. 


MAISONS  ALFORT. 

This  village  is  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marne,  at  about  two  leagues  south-west  of  Paris. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  the  capital  to  Lyons, 
and  possesses  a wharf  where  wine,  corn,  iron,  and 
wood  for  the  supply  of  Paris  are  landed.  The  church 
has  a stone  tower  which  was  built  by  the  English 
at  the  time  of  their  invasion  of  France.  The  land 
is  principally  laid  out  in  corn-fields  and  pastures.  It 
possesses  a quarry  of  hard  freestone.  Number  of 
inhabitants,  eight  hundred.  Fete,  the  second  Sun- 
day in  July.  Conveyances,  rue  de  la  Roquette. 


MALMA1SON. 

This  chateau,  which  is  tw'o  leagues  and  a half 
west  of  Paris,  and  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Rueil, 
is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  favourite  residence 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  places  near  Paris. 

The  chateau  of  Malmaison  is  surrounded  with 
ditches,  and  is  of  very  indifferent  architecture. 
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Between  the  two  stories,  the  front  is  ornamented 
with  some  good  statues  in  white  marble.  The  gai 
den  front  is  adorned  in  a similar  manner  with  sta- 
tues and  vases.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
centaur  in  bronze,  and  an  Egyptian  pyramid  of  red 
marble  enriched  with  hieroglyphics  in  gold.  The 
interior,  although  now  deprived  of  many  fine  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts  which  it  once  possessed,  should 
certainly  not  escape  the  traveller’s  notice. 

The  entrance  from  the  court  to  the  left  on  the 
garden  side  leads  to  a small  but  neat  vestibule,  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble.  To  the  right  is  the 
dining  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  in  fres- 
co, and  the  pavemenj.  is  of  black  and  white  marble. 
Next  is  the  Salle  du  Conseil , fitted  up  in  a military 
style,  with  spears  supporting  draperies  of  striped 
canvass  such  as  is  used  for  military  tents.  Here  the 
plans  of  Bonaparte  were  discussed  and  agreed  to  by 
his  councillors ; it  is  even  said,  that  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  projects  were  formed  here  in  the  most 
private  manner.  In  this  room  are  full  length  por- 
traits of  Josephine,  the  princess  Hortense,  formerly 
queen  of  Holland,  and  her  two  children.  It  also 
possesses  some  good  Freuch  and  English  engravings, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  the  portraits  of  Pope 
Pius  VII,  Eugene  Beauharnais.  etc. 

The  library  is  small,  but  nea'tly  fitted  up,  in  solid 
mahogany  ; it  contains  busts  of  Josephine  and  Hor- 
tense ; that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  a model,  in 
a very  bad  state,  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis  ; and  a 
gondole  in  ivory,  of  the  finest  workmanship,  made 
in  China.  From  this  library  is  an  entrance  in  the 
form  of  a tent,  to  a small  private  garden,  enclosed 
by  trellisses  and  thick  hedges,  appropriated  by 
Bonaparte  to  his  private  rambles. 

To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  a billiard  room , 
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followed  by  an  anti-chamber;  then  a saloon  ; next 
a music  room  ; afterwards  the  eha,pel,  and  lastly, 
the  grand  gallery,  a spacious  room  constructed  in 
1810. 

The  billiard  room  is  richly  ornamented  with 
mirrors,  and  possesses  some  good  plain  and  co- 
loured English  engravings,  and  a collection  of  de- 
signs representing  the  costumes  and  ceremonies  of 
Oriental  nations.  The  anti-chamber  is  decorated 
with  some  fine  English  engravings,  and  a portrait  of 
Napoleon,  by  Isabey.  The  saloon  is  beautifully 
ornamented  with  paintings  in  arabesques,  but  has 
no  other  decoration. 

In  the  music  room  are  portraits  of  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Hortcnse,  a portrait  of  Desaix,  and  a pic- 
ture by  Spagnolet.  It  possesses  also  a fine  bust  of 
Josephine.  To  the  left  of  this  room  is  the  chapel, 
which  is  small,  and  was  once  richly  fitted  up.  The 
altar  is  adorned  with  a beautiful  bfis-relief  in  bronze 
representing  the  Descent  from  the  cross.  There  are 
also  some  good  pictures  in  the  chapel. 

The  grand  gallery  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
room  at  Malmaison.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  and  is  deco- 
rated at  the  two  extremities  by  four  columns  ot 
white  marble.  It  receives  light  by  the  roof,  and 
has  no  ornaments  excppta  rich  collection  of  pictures. 
The  floor  is  beautifully  inlaid  with  coloured  wood. 
The  entrance  to  the  grand  gallery  is  by  the  princi- 
pal court.  It  consists  of  a portico,  the  pediment  ot 
Which  is  supported  by  four  columns  of  grey  veined 
marble,  and  contains  an  escutcheon  supported  by 
Glory  and  Victory.  In  the  midst  of  the  escutcheon 
is  the  letter  E.*  In  this  gallery  may  be  remarked 
a drawing  of  Napoleon  on  horseback,  by  Auber. 

* Eugene. 
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On  the  first  floor  are  Josephine’s  apartments.  An 
anti-chamber  leads  to  the  round  bed  room,  which  is 
most  sumptuously  furnished.  It  is  hung  with  ama- 
ranth coloured  kerseymere,  with  furniture  to  cor- 
respond. The  columns,  bed,  etc.  are  richly  gilt. 
The  ceiling,  which  is  also  amaranth  ornamented 
with  gold  embroidery,  is  adorned  writh  a painting 
of  Juno,  by  Biondel.  Next  comes  a dressing  room ; 
and  then  a square  saloon,  hung  writh  light  blue  silk  ; 
next  another  anti-chamber,  opening  to  a private 
staircase;  and,  lastly,  a small  round  saloon  or  bou-. 
doir,  hung  with  white  cotton. 

At  the  first  floor  there  is  also  another  suite  of 
apartments  which  served  for  Josephine  s attendants. 

To  the  left  of  the  principal  anti-chamber  is  the 
round  bathing  room,  hung  with  white  cotton  in  the 
form  of  a tent;  it  commands  a charming  but  not  very 
extensive  view  over  the  garden. 

The  park  is  laid  out  with  great  taste,  but  being 
surrounded  by  hills,  the  views,  although  pretty, 
are  confined.  It  is  in  the  English  style,  and  adorned 
with  a grotto,  and  a pavilion  ornamented  with  fine 
red  marble  pillars.  The  latter  contains  a marble 
statue  of  Cupid,  with  Voltaire’s  inscription: 

Qni  que  In  sois,  void  ton  maitre  ; 

11  i’est,  le  fut,  ou  1c  doit  cite. 

Beneath  the  steps  of  this  pavilion  is  a fountain 
from  which  a copious  stream  flows  into  a rivulet. 
This  rivulet  winds  through  the  garden  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  and  is  stocked  with  foreign  geese, 
swans,  etc.,  among  which  are  the  black  swans  of 
New  Holland,  and  other  curious  aquatic  birds.  Be- 
hind the  hot  house  is  a kind  of  lake  formed  by  the 
rivulet.  Over  this  streamlet  are  several  bridges,  one 
of  which  is  of  stone.  The  park  is  ornamented  with 
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some  good  marble  and  bronze  statues,  amongst 
which  are  a Fawn,  a copy  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
a good  statue  of  Venus,  and  one  of  Diana.  Upon 
a lofty  stone  near  the  grotto  is  a fine  bas-relief  re- 
presenting Repose,  under  the  figure  of  a sleeping 
woman  covered  with  a veil  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a poppy. 

The  botanical  garden  was  much  enlarged  and 
enriched  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  con- 
tains specimens  of  almost  all  kinds  of  foreign 
plants  and  shrubs.  In  the  centre  of  a circular  di- 
vision rises  an  elegant  fountain  consisting  of  a co- 
lumn of  jasper  surmounted  by  a vase  of  porphyry. 
In  the  midst  of  the  column  is  a black  marble  basin 
supported  by  four  panthers,  from  which  the  water 
flows  into  a smaller  basin.  The  large  hot  house, 
though  now  neglected,  is  still  beyond  comparison  ; 
but  when  Josephine  resided  at  Malmaison  it  sur- 
passed all  description.  The  entrance  leads  by  a 
few  steps  to  a central  square  room,  in  which  is  a 
perpetual  fountain  ; to  the  right  and  left  are  double 
ranges  of  galleries,  on  the  two  stories,  extending  to 
the  extremities  of  the  building.  The  entrance  on 
the  back  part  is  a rotunda,  approached  by  a flight 
of  steps,  to  which  succeeds  a saloon,  adorned  by  a 
divan  and  yellow  marble  pillars,  leading,  by  glass- 
doors,  to  the  room  of  the  fountain.  The  ceiling  is 
painted  in  flowers  by  Redoute.  To  the  right  of 
this  saloon  is  the  Orangery,  aud  to  the  left  the 
rooms  of  the  chief  gardener,  above  which  are  work- 
men’s rooms.  On  the  outside  are  galleries  for 
plants  and  shrubs. 

A Swiss  dairy  dependent  upon  Malmaison,  but 
without  the  walls,  nas  been  hired  by  M.  Roths- 
child for  the  purpose  of  a sporting  box. 

The  Empress  Josephine  died  at  ^Ialmaison,  on 
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the  3oth  of  May,  x 8 14*  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Rueil.  Bonaparte  retired  there  on  the  23d  of 
June,  18 1 5,  the  day  after  his  second  abdication,  and 
left  it  ou  the  29th. 

•In  1 8 x 5,  Malmaison  was  pillaged  by  the  Prussians, 
but  their  devastation  was  confined  to  the  robbery  of 
some  curtains,  and  the  destruction  of  furniture. 
The  pillage  lasted  eighteen  hours.  No  picture  wras 
taken  away,  and  as  soon  as  General  Lord  Comber- 
mere  had  notice  of  it,  he  sent  a guard  to  protect 
the  property. 

Tickets  lor  viewing  Malmaison  may  be  had  by- 
writing  or  applying  to  the  Baron  d’Arney,  No.  6,  rue 
de  Buffault,  Paris.  Stages  start  from  the  Place  Louis 
XV  and  the  rue  de  Rohan. 


MARLY, 

Four  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificent  chateau  aqd  gardens, 
erected  by  Louis  XIV,  but  they  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  aqueduct  and  hydraulic  machine  of 
Marly  deserve  attention.  The  old  machine,  which 
presented  a deformed  mass  of  timber  work  upon 
the  Seine,  has  been  replaced  by  a steam  engine 
which  occupies  an  elegant  pavilion  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  pipes  which  convey  the  water  to 
the  height  of  Louvecienne,  where  the  first  arch  of 
the  aqueduct  is  situated,  formerly  rested  upon  stones, 
but  they  are  now  concealed  under  the  ground,  and 
a double  row  of  trees  has  been  planted  along  the  line 
which  they  pursue.  The  pavilion  called  Lucienne , 
built  for  Madame  Dubarry,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
by  the  architect  Ledoux,  in  the  space  of  three  months, 
is  now  the  property  of  M.  Lafitte.  Being  elevated 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine,  the 
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view  from  it  is  extensive  and  delightful.  Number 
of  inhabitants,  twelve  hundred.  Stages  forMarlv 
start  from  the  Place  Louis  XV  and  the  rue  de  Rohan. 


MENILMOINTANT, 

Contiguous  to  the  barriers,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  crowds  of  Parisians  who  flock  there  to  amuse 
themselves  on  Sundays.  An  idea  can  scarcely  be 
formed  of  the  multitudes  who  fill  ail  the  houses  of 
entertainment  and  the  public’ gardens.  A stranger 
may  here  form  a correct  notion  of  the  manners  of 
the  lower  glasses  of  the  Parisians. 


MEUDON.. 

The  chateau  and  park  of  Meudon,  two  leagues 
south-west  of  Paris,  were  purchased  of  the  marquis 
de  Louvois,  by  Louis  XIV,  who  gave  them  to  his  son. 
The  chateau  stands  on  an  eminence,  commanding 
an  extensive  prospect.  The  approach  is  through  a 
grand  avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a magnificent 
terrace  two  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth  in  front  of  the 
palace.  It  was  erected  in  1660,  by  Henry  de  Lor- 
raine, son  of  the  duke  de  Guise.  The  interior  of 
the  palace  is  well  distributed,  and  contains  some 
line  apartments.  The  park  and  gardens  were  laid 
out  by  Le  INotre  in  his  best  style,  and  are  extensive. 
During  the  revolution,  this  place  was  used  to  make 
experiments  upon  engines  of  war,  and  some  com- 
panies of  Aerostiers  were  formed  here  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  army.  Louis  XVI  sometimes  inhabited 
jMeudon,  whilst  his  aunts  dwelt  at  Pellevue ; and, 
in  1789,  his  eldest  son  died  there  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  "^hen  Bonaparte  became  emperor  he  re- 
stored Meudon  to  its  former  splendour.  The  gardens 
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were  replanted,  the  chateau  repaired,  and  the  apart- 
ments magnificently  furnished.  In  1812,  it  was 
appropriated  lor  the  residence  of  Bonaparte’s  son. 

At  the  loot  ol  the  hi!!  of  Meudon,  nearly  on  the 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  near  Sevres,  are  the  curious 
chalk  quarries  ol'  Moultneaux.  The  entrance  of 
these  quarries  is  on  a level  with  the  bank  of  the  river  • 
they  are  of  vast  extent,  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Meudon,  and  are  supported 
at  intervals  by  enormous  pillars  of  chalk,  which,  bv 
torch-light,  have  a very  picturesque  effect.  Here 
under  an  immense  vault,  the  workmen  manipulate 
the  chalk  called  blanc  de  Meudon , and  prepare  it 
for  sale.  Behind  the  glass  house  at  Sevres,  the  plas- 
tic clay  is  seen  reposing  on  the  chalk.  Next  this  is 
the  calcaire  grossier  and  the  marine  sand  of  the 
park  of  Meudon.  The  upncr  strata  are  composed 
of  the  fresh-water  sand  which  contains  mill-stone 
m thin  interrupted  beds,  but  is  only  worked  for 
building.  Number  of  inhabitants,  one  thousand 
live  hundred.  Fete , the  first  and  second  Sundays 
after  the  4lh  of  July.  Conveyances  for  Meudon 
stand  at  the  Place  Louis  XV. 


MONTMARTRE. 


The  source  from  whence  this  celebrated  hill,  and 
the  ancient  village  situated  on  it,  derives  its  name 
is  traced,  according  to  some  antiquaries,  to  Mans 
Mortis,  as  it  is  said  that  a temple  of  Mars  once  ex- 
isted on  the  spot ; but  by  others,  to  Mons  Martyr- 
um,  it  being  thaspol  wliere  St.  Denis  and  his  com- 
panions sullered  martyrdom.  The  latter  etymology 
is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  there  being  a street 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montmartre,  called  la  rue  des 
Martyrs.  Before  the  revolution  there  was  on  the' 
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summit  of  the  hill  a celebrated  convent  of  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  some  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
near  the  church. 

When  Paris  was  approached  by  the  allies  in  i8 14, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Montmartre ; from  whence  he  afterwards  fled.  The 
Silesian  army  stormed  it,  and  the  French  troops  were 
obliged  to  retreat  into  Paris.  The  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian army  of  Silesia  passed  the  night  of  March  5oth 
on  the  mountain. 

Montmartre  has  a philanthropic  institution,  called 
Asile  de  la  Providence,  for  orphans  and  aged  persons 
of  both  sexes. 

This  village  contains  fourteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  remarkable  for  its  pumerous  windmills 
and  guinguettes.  The  latter  are  much  frequented 
in  fine  weather.  The  views  from  this  hill  are  fine, 
and  Paris  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  On  the 
summit  is  a telegraph  which  corresponds  with 
Brest,  Bordeaux  and  Spain.  The  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre supply  Paris  with  gypsum,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  plaster  of  Paris.  These  quarries 
are  celebrated  for  the  fossil  remains  of  birds,  and 
several  animals  of  the  order  of  Pacherdermata,  of 
which  even  the  genera  are  extinct.  The  anopio- 
theria  and  paleotheria  are  found  in  them ; for  an 
acccount  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  justly 
celebrated  work  of  Cuvier  on  Fossil  Bones. 

MONTMORENCY 

Is  a small  town,  four  leagues  and  a half  north  of 
Paris,  delightfully  situated  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  valley  of  Mont- 
morency, which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  spots  in  France.  The  most 
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remarkable  and  most  frequented  house  is  that  called 
the  Hermitage , which  was  inhabited  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  celebrated  musical  composer  Grelry,  who  died 
there  in  1 8 1 3.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient 
chateau  of  the  Mofttmorencics ; but  that  called  the 
Luxembourg  merits  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
It  w7as  built  by  the  famous  Lebrun,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  agreeable  plan- 
tations and  the  fine  prospects  it  commands. 

The  church  is  one  ol  the  finest  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  windows  are 
formed  of  magnificent  painted  glass. 

The  country  round  Montmorency  is  entirely 
planted  with  vines  and  cherry-trees.  The  White 
Horse  is  the  best  inn.  Fete,  the  first  and  second 
Sundays  after  July  a5th.  Cabriolets  for  Montmo- 
rency stand  rue  d’Enghien,  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis. 


MONTROUGE 

Is  a large  village,  half  a league  from  Paris,  the 
air  of  which  is  considered  remarkably  wholesome. 
This  place  is  covered  with  guinguettes , and  contains 
an  institution  for  aged  servants  of  the  hospitals,  and 
the  indigent  of  both  sexes.*  Upon  the  Montrouge 
road,  at  a short  distance  from  the  barrier  du  Mont 
Parnasse,  is  a spacious  cemetery.  Behind  its  wall 
is  a small  theatref  and  an  elegant  rotunda  for  danc- 
ing. Number  of  inhabitants,  eight  hundred. 


MONT  YALERIEN. 

This  hill,  which  is  a conical  insulated  mount,  is 

* See  Mctisun  dc  Relraile , page  /J63. 

T Sec  The  dire  du  Mont  Parnasse , page  658. 
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one  of  the  highest  elevations  near  Paris,  being  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  metres  above  the  Seine.  . It 
is  similar  in  its  form  and  composition  to  the  hill  of' 
Montmartre.  The  habitations  upon  it  owe  their 
origin  to  several  communities  of  hermits  and  monks 
who  succeeded  each  other  for  ages  previous  to  the 
revolution.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  were 
three  loftv  crosses,  representing  Christ  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves ; from  which  it  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Calvaire.  It  was  a place  of  great  devotion,  and 
much  frequented,  particularly  during  Holy  Week, 
but  the  communities  of  priests  and  hermits  were  sup- 
pressed by  a decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
i79i.  The  church,  chapels,  and  other  buildings 
remained,  till  Bonaparte  having  been  informed  that 
several  priests  and  bishops  used  to  assemble  there, 
and  hold  secret  meetings,  gave  orders  to  the  gre- 
nadiers of  his  guard,  who  were  in  garrison  at  Cour-' 
bevoie,  to  proceed  to  the  Mont  Valerien,  to  Seize  the 
conspirators , and  level  the  buildings  to  the  ground. 
This  order  was  punctually  executed.  Soon  after, 
Bonaparte  ordered  a magnificent  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  at  first 
destined  to  be  a dependence  of  the  niaison  imperiale 
of  Ecouen.  It  was  however  occupied  as  barracks. 
Since  the  restoration,  the  house  has  been  given  lo 
the  Peres  de  la  mission  ; the  crosses  and  chapels 
have  been  restored,  and  Mont  Valerien  has  again 
become  a place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  devout.  The 
Dauphiness  frequently  performs  her  devotions  there. 
From  the  summit  of  this  mountain  a magnificent 
view  is  obtained.  A fine  road,  commenced  in  i8^4» 
leads  from  Paris  to  Mont  Valerien. 
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MORFONTAINE. 

This  is  a chateau  twelve  leagues  north-east  of 
Paris,  which  was  once  the  property  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, and  is  deserving  of  a visit  from  the  tourist. 


NANTERRE. 

This  village,  two  leagues  and  ajhalf  west  of  Paris, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  its  environs. 
St.  Genevieve,  the  patroness  of  Paris,  was  born  in 
this  village  in  the  fifth  century.  Nan  ter  re  contains 
an  abattoir  for  hogs,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  sau- 
sages and  cakes.  In  June  every  year  a ceremony 
takes  place,  called  the  crowning  of  la  Rosiere, 
which  is  attended  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
generally  by  one  of  the  royal  family.  From  Nan- 
terre  a road  branches  off  to  St.  Germain,  by  Chatou 
and  Le  Pec,  and  crosses  the  Seine  at  both  these 
places.  Le  Pec  is  the  spot  where  the  English 
army  passed  the  Seine  to  attack  Paris,  on  the  ist  of 
July,  1 8 1 5-  Number  of  inhabitants,  two  thousand. 
Fete , first  Sunday  after  the  Fete  Dieu.  Convey- 
ances to  Nanterre  start  from  the  rue  de  Rohan  and 
the  Place  Louis  XV . 


NEUILLY. 

This  village,  situated  atone  league  and  a half  from 
Paris  on  the  road  to  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  has  ac- 
quired much  celebrity  on  account  of  its  magnificent 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  elegant  villas,  and  the  in- 
teresting views  which  it  commands.  In  1606  there 
was  merely  a ferry  at  this  place,  but  Henry  IV, 
with  his  Queen,  having  been  precipitated  into  the 
water  by  the  horses  taking  fright,  a wooden  bridge 
was  constructed,  which,  however,  did  not  last  many 
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rears.  The  present  superb  structure  was  built  by 
rerronet ; it  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
and  is  composed  of  five  arches,  each  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  height. 
The  masonry  is  of  excellent  workmanship  and  the 
road  is  level.  It  was  opened  with  great  ceremony 
in  1772,  and  the  carriage  of  Louis  XV  was  the  first 
that  passed  over  it.  This  spot  can  boast  of  many 
fine  houses  belonging  to  the  opulent  and  fashionable 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Number  of  inhabit- 
ants, three  thousand.  Fete,  the  first  Sunday  after 
June  24th.  Conveyances,  Place  Louis  XV. 


NOGENT  SUR  MARNE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  agreeable  vil- 
lages in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Being  situated  upon 
the  summit  of  a hill,  at  two  leagues  and  a quarter 
to  the  east  of  the  capital,  it  commands  an  enchant- 
ing and  extensive  prospect.  The  lofty  ground  is 
fruitful  in  vineyards,  and  the  lower  is  laid  out  in 
arable  land.  The  village  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  neat  villas.  Number  of  inhabitants,  thir- 
teen hundred.  Fete,  Whitsunday  and  two  following 
days.  Conveyances,  rue  de  la  Koquette. 


ORLY. 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century.mention  is  made  of 
this  village,  which  is  situated  three  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Paris.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing held  out  for  three  mouths  when  besieged  by  the 
English  in  the  year  i36o.  The  tower  of  the  church, 
of  which  the  upper  part  has  been  destroyed,  is  said 
to  be  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  left  by  the  besiegers. 
A fine  chateau  belonging  to  M.  Lefebvre  d’Ormes— 
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son  de  Noiseau,  chief  president  of  the  parlemenl !, 
and  afterwards  a member  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, which  became  national  property  upon  his 
condemnation  to  death,  April  21st,  1794,  was  sold 
anti  demolished.  Number  of  inhabitants,  five  hun- 
dred. FeVe,  June  1.  Conveyances , rue  d’Enfer. 


PASSY, 

From  its  proximity  to  the  capital  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  its  elevated  situation,  which  renders 
the  air  salubrious  and  the  views  extensive  and  agree- 
able, is  much  frequented  both  by  Parisians  and 
foreigners ; it  contains  several  pleasant  houses  with 
extensive  gardens.  But  it  is  principally  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  The  spring  rises  in  a garden,  with 
fine  walks  and  terraces,  and  is  worth  a visit. 

At  the  extremity  of  Passy,  opposite  the  chateau. 
de  la  Muelle , is  a wide  esplanade,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  a small  theatre,  which  is  much  frequented, 
and  a building  called  le  Ranelagh , where  there  is, 
during  summer,  a fete  champelre  every  Sunday. 
Passy  suffered  much  during  the  occupation  of  Paris 
in  1 8 1 4 and  i8i5. 

La  Muelle  was  a royal  country  seat,  and  is  situated 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  but  the  chateau, 
which  was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Louis  XV, 
was  in  great  part  demolished  at  the  revolution. 

The  celebrated  Franklin  resided  at  Passy  in  1788, 
and  a street,  and  a barrier  leading  to  it,  arc  called 
by  his  name.  Here  also  died  the  famous  Abbe  Ray- 
ual,  in  1796,  after  having  resided  in  the  village  for 
several  years;  and  in  1800,  Piccini,  the  rival  of 
Gluck.  Passy  is  separated  from  Chaillot  by  the 
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wall  of  Paris.  Number  of  inhabitants,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred. 


PLESSIS  PICQUET. 

This  village,  situated  at  two  leagues  and  a half 
south  of  Paris,  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a lofty  hill, 
and  presents  a pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance. 
It  is  fertile  in  corn,  and  possesses  some  vines  and  fruit 
trees.  Colbert  possessed  a chateau  here  which  still 
exists,  and  has  a terrace  terminated  by_  pavilions, 
from  which  a magnificent  prospect  is  obtained. 
Plessis  Picquet  suffered,  in  1 8 1 5 , from  the  Prussian 
troops,  part  of  which  were  stationed  there  on  the 
2nd  and  3rd  of  July.  Number  of  inhabitants,  two 
hundred  and  seventy.  Fete,  the  Sunday  after  Mary 
Magdalen’s  day.  Conveyances,  rue  d’Enfer. 


POISSY 

Is  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  forest 
of  St.  Germain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  a 
charming  position,  and  is  traversed  by  the  high  road 
from  Paris  to  Caen.  It  is  five  leagues  west  of  the 
capital,  and,  though  small,  is  a very  ancient  town, 
where  the  kings  of  France  had  a palace  at  a remote 
period.  St.  Louis  was  born  at  Poissy,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  i2i5,  and  always  entertained  a predi- 
lection for  his  native  town.  He  frequently  styled 
himself  Louis  de  Poissy,  or  Seigneur  de  Poissy. 
St.  Louis  inhabited  the  chateau  de  Poissy,  and  did 
much  to  embellish  and  enrich  the  town.  He  built 
the  stone  bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  from  which  a most  enchanting  pro- 
spect is  obtained.  That  monarch  also  established 
the  cattle  market,  still  held  there  for  the  supply  of 
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Paris.  The  market  day  is  Thursday,  aud  a fund 
is  established  for  making  advances  to  butchers.* 

Philippe  le  Ifardi.  son  of  St.  Louis,  erected  at 
Poissy,  in  i3o4,  a very  handsome  church  in  honour 
of  his  father.  Historians  assert  that  the  church  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  chateau , which  was  demolished 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  high  altar  was  placed 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  bed  of  Queen  Blanche 
stood  when  she  was  delivered  of  St.  Louis.  The 
heart  of  Philip  was  deposited  in  this  church.  When 
the  choir  was  repaired  in  1687,  a tin  urn  was  found 
on  bars  of  iron  in  a small  vault,  and  in  it  two  silver 
dishes,  wrapped  in  red  and  gold  stuff,  with  this 
inscription  on  a leaden  plate  : Cy  deden  est  le  client 
du  roi  Philippe , ejui fonda  cetle  eglise , qui  irepassa 
a Fontainebleau  , la  veille  de  Saint- Andre , ioi^. 

In  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  nave,  the  font  in 
which  St.  Louis  is  safd  to  have  been  baptised  is 
preserved  ; and  the  painted  glass  in  the  windows 
represents  his  birth. 

Poissy  is  also  famous  in  history  as  the  place  where 
the  conferences,  called  the  Colloaue  de  Poissy , were 
held  between  the  doctors  of  the  catholic  and  the 
protestant  faith  in  i56i*  Number  of  inhabitants, 
two  thousand  four  hundred.  Conveyances,  Place 
Louis  XV. 

PRE  SAINT  GERVAIS 

Owes  its  name  to  a considerable  meadow  ( pre ) 
in  part  of  Pantin,  and  a chapel  built  in  it,  under 
the  invocation  of  Saint  Gervais.  This  spot  is  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  small  country-houses, 
and  guinguettes  which  arc  much  frequented  during 
the  summer  by  the  Parisians.  Its  situation  is  favour- 
able for  pleasure  excursions,  being  surrounded  by 

* See  Direction  de  la  Caissc  de  Poissy,  pa£C  5o. 
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fertile  fields  and  gardens,  hills  covered  with  vines 
and  orchards,  and  narrow  paths  bordered  witli^ 
lilacs  and  roses ; while  the  proximity  of  the  wood 
of  Romainville  is  a still  f urther  inducement  to  the 
admirers  of  rural  scenery.  The  Pre  Saint  Gervais 
is  a mile  north-east  of  Paris.  In  going  to  this  village, 
the  heights  of  Belleville  may  be  avoided  by  taking 
the  Pantin  road.  Number  of  inhabitants,  two  hun~ 
dred  and  thirty.  Fete , the  first  Sunday  in  August. 


RA1NCY, 

In  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Livry,  is  a cha- 
teau, three  leagues  and  a half  from  Paris.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Sanguius  of 
Livry,  but  was  ceded  by  them,  in  the  year  1750,  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  spared  no  expense  to 
render  it  a princely  residence.  During  the  revo- 
lution it  was  purchased  by  M.  Ouvrard,  banker, 
and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte, 
thus  becoming  crown  property ; it  was  returned  to 
the  Orleans  family  on  the  restoration.  The  plea- 
sure-grounds are  one  of  the  best  imitations  of  the 
English  garden  to  be  seen  in  France.  Conveyances, 
corner  of  the  rue  St.  Martin. 


RAMBOUILLET. 

The  chateau  of  Rambouillet  is  situated  in  a park, 
abounding  in  wood  and  water.  It  is  ten  leagues 
south-west  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Chartres.  The 
approach  from  the  village  is  by  a long  avenue, 
planted  on  each  side  with  double  and  treble  rows 
of  lofty  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  so  broad  aud 
thick  as  nearly  to  meet.  This  avenue  opens  into  a 
lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  chateau.  It  is 
a vast  Gothic  structure,  entirely  of  brick. 
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Francis  I died  in  this  palace,  and  Louis  XIV  held 
his  court  in  it  for  some  years.  The  apartment  in 
which  the  latter  monarch  slept  and  held  his  levee  is 
still  in  the  same  condition  as  in  his  time.  On  the 
sides  of  the  bed  are  portraits  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV,  and  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain  and  his  queen. 

The  rooms, are  magnificently  furnished.  The 
grand  saloon  is  an  immense  hall,  with  a floor  of 
white  marble,  and  two  rows  of  Corinthian  marble 
pillars  on  each  side.  The  gardens,  which  are  ex- 
tensive, were  laid  out  by  Le  Notre.  The  park  con- 
tains two  thousand  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  dairy,  of  white  marble,  is  much  admired.  In 
the  park  is  a flock  of  merino-sheep,  the  first  ever 
introduced  into  France.  They  were  brought  there 
about  the  year  iy85.  The  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  two  thousand  seven  hundred. 

The  diligence  from  Paris  to  Chartres  passes  through 
Rambouillet.  There  is  another  conveyance  at  No. 
55,  quai  des  Augustins,  at  seven  in  the  evening. 


ROMAINVILLE 

Is  a pleasant  village,  one  league  and  a half  from 
Paris,  with  a fine  chateau  and  an  extensive  park. 
The  chateau,  situated  on  an  eminence,  affords  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  It 
extends  over  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  and  beyond, 
towards  Dammarlin,,  and  on  the  road  to  Meaux. 
The  park  contains  nearly  a complete  collection 
of  all  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  been 
naturalized  in  France ; and  is  embellished  by  several 
pieces  of  water.  The  Bo  is  de  Romainville , which 
is  a favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians,  is  situated  be- 
tween the  moulin  de  Romainville , and  the  Pre  St. 
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Gervais.  It  is  not  very  extensive,  but  its  proximity 
to  Paris  and  the  agreeable  shade  of  its  tufted  trees 
cause  it  to  be  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north-east  faubourgs.  Remain  ville  was  cap- 
tured and  recaptured  several  times  on  the  day  of 
the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  soil  of  Romainville  is 
a red  sand , of  the  upper  marine  formation.  Num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  nine  hundred  and  eighty.  Fete , 
3 1 st  of  July. 


RDEIL. 

This  large  and  populous  village  is  agreeably  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a hill,  two  leagues  and  a half 
from  Paris.  The  first  object  that  attracts  attention 
is  its  superb  barracks,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XY.  In  1 8 1 4 -»  they  were  converted  into  military 
hospitals  for  the  Russians  who  were  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  Paris,  on  the  3oth  of  March,  or  who 
were  ill  during  their  stay  in  the  capital.  In  i8i5, 
they  were  occupied  by  tRe  Prussians. 

The  church  was  built  in  i584;  and  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
nave,  that  the  first  stone  of  it  was  laid  by  An- 
thony I,  King  of  Portugal.  It  is  tolerably  w7ell 
built,  in  the  style  of  architecture  that  prevailed 
in  the  time  of  Francis  I and  Henry  II.  The  front 
was  erected  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  It  is  adorned 
with  columns  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  solidity  of  its 
construction.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  near 
the  altar,  is  a monument,  after  the  designs  of  Ber- 
thaut,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine, by  hfcr  son  Eugene  Beauharnais.  It  con- 
sists of  a basement,  twelve  feet  in  breadth  by  six  in 
depth,  which  supports  two  Doric  columns  crowned 
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by  a demi  cupola  ornamented  with  caissons  and 
roses,  the  whole  of  white  veined  marble.  Upon 
this  basement  stands  the  tomb  of  the  Empress,  or- 
namented in  front  with  urns  encircled  with  garlands 
of  cypress  and  marigolds;  and  at  the  extremities, 
with  the  ciphers  J.  B.  in  the  midst  of  a crown. 
Up  on  the  tomb  is  to  be  placed  a kneeling  statue  of 
the  Empress,  and  the  chapel  is  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  iron  railing.  The  monument  is  twenty  feet 
in  elevation  ; and  the  side  of  the  chapel  to  which  it 
is  attached  is  covered  with  black  marble.  On  the 
right  of  this  monument  is  the  tomb  of  the  Count 
de  la  Tacherie,  uncle  of  the  Empress,  erected  by 
her  to  his  memory. 

Cardinal  Bichefieu  had  a country  seat  at  Rueil, 
where  he  resided  for  many  years,  and  which  is  still 
standing.  He  spared  no  expense  either  on  the  house 
or  gardens.  At  the  revolution  it  was  sold  as  na- 
tional property,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Marshal  Massena,  who  lived  there  with  great  mag- 
nificence. Number  of  inhabitants,  three  thousand. 
Conveyances  start  from  the  rue  de  Rohan  and  the 
Place  Louis  XV. 


SAINT  CLOUD. 

The  town  and  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  at  about  two  leagues  from 
the  capital,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  French  mo- 
narchy j for  the  kings  of  the  first  race  had  a man- 
sion there.  It  obtained  the  name  of  St.  Cloud  from 
Clodoald,  grandson  of  Clovis,  who,  having  made  his 
escape  when  his  two  brothers  were  murdered  by  their 
uncle  Clotaire,  concealed  himself  in  a wood  which 
then  covered  this  part  of  the  country,  and  after 
leading  the  life  of  a hermit,  died  there  towards  the 
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end  of  the  6th  century,  and  bequeathed  his  her- 
mitage and  a church  which  he  had  built  near  it  to 
the  chapter  of  the  church  of  Paris. 

After  his  death,  he  was  canonized  $ and  the  vil- 
lage, then  called  Novigentum,  took  the  name  of 
Sanclus  Clodoaldus , corrupted  to  St.  Cloud.  It  was 
at  St.  Cloud  that  Henry  III  was  assassinated  by 
Jacques  Clement,  in.  i58g.  The  palace  will  ever 
be  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  France,  for  the 
revolution  of  the  1 8th  Brumaire  (xoth  iN’ovember, 
1 799)i  which  -was  effected  without  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  France. 

The  town  of  St.  Cloud,  which  contains  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a steep  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  ill-built ; but  without  the  town,  along  the  river, 
are  several  country-houses,  remarkable  for  their 
architecture  and  fine  situation,  forming  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  commanding  a delightful  view  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  valley  along  the  river,  as 
far  as  Neuilly.  The  surrounding  country  is  almost 
entirely  cultivated  with  vines,  except  the  park, 
which  is  of  vast  extent.  There  are  three  roads  to 
St.  Cloud  5 namely,  the  road  of  Versailles,  which 
branches  off  to  it  5 that  which  passes  through  Passy, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  village  of  that  name  ; 
and  that  which  begins  at  the  gate  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  called  la  porte  Maillot , traverses  the 
wood  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  terminates  at  the 
bridge  of  St.  Cloud.  The  palace  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  spacious  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  beautiful  gardens  and  park,  its 
magnificent  cascades,  and  the  master  pieces  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  which  it  contains.  It  was  ori- 
ginally built  hv  Jerome  dc  Gondy,  a rich  financier, 
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in  \5']i.  After  his  death,  it  was  possessed  conse- 
cutively by  four  bishops  of  Paris,  of  the  same  family, 
and  was  even  then  renowned  for  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  its  gardens  and  the  ornaments  which  em- 
bellished them  Louis  XIV  purchased  the  chateau  de 
Gondy  in  i658,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  spared  no  expense  to  improve 
and  adorn  it.  The  repairs  and  additions  were 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Lepautre,  the 
Duke’s  architect,  and  Girard  and  Mansart  the  King’s 
architects.  These  celebrated  men  formed  of  the  exist- 
ing buildings  a uniform  and  complete  palace. 

Le  Notre  was  charged  with  the  plantation  of  the 
park,  and  is  thought  to  have  succeeded  better  at 
St.  Cloud  than  in  any  other  grounds  which  he  laid 
out.  This  magnificent  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Or- 
leans remained  in  their  family  till  1782,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
Louis  XVI.  She  took  great  delight  in  St.  Cloud, 
added  several  buildings  to  it,  and  often  visited  it, 
accompanied  by  the  king. . Bonaparte  always  en- 
tertained a marked  predilection  lor  the  chateau  of 
St.  Cloud,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  his  first 
elevation;  and  there  he  lived  and  transacted  the 
affairs  of  his  empire  more  frequently  than  at  Paris. 

Palace.  The  palace  of  St.  Clt>ud  is  situated  on 
the  left  of  the  bridge  on  entering  the  town,  and  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  hill.  This  situation 
prevents  the  view  from  extending  on  every  side ; 
but  to  the  east,  the  efe  wanders,  without  any 
obstruction,  over  Paris  and  the  country  beyond  it. 

The  palace  is  an  irregular  building,  the  principal 
front  of  which  is  adorned  with  several  remark- 
able pieces  of  sculpture.  On  the  pediment  is 
Time  showing  a dial  surrounded  by  children  repre- 
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sen  ting  the  four  parts  of  the  day.  The  cornice 
is  supported  by  four  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  is  surmounted  by  allegorical  statues 
representing  Force,  Prudence,  Wealth,  and  War. 
The  first  story  is  lighted  by  eleven  windows,  above 
which  are  medallions  and  bas-«*eliefs  exhibiting  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year ; the  middle  one,  in  two 
compartments,  comprises  August  and  September. 
In  the  pediment  of  the  right  wing  is  Cybele,  the 
goddess  of  the  earth  ; and  in  niches  four  statues 
representing  Youth,  Music,  Eloquence,  and  la  Bonne 
Ch&re : in  the  pediment  of  the  left  wing  is  Bellona, 
and  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  Comedy,  Dancing, 
Peace,  and  Abundance.  The  statues  are  by  Deni- 
zot ; the  sculpture  of  the  pediments  by  Dupont. 

Interior.  The  first  suite  of  rooms  consists  of 
the  grands  appartemens,  to  which  the  visitor  ar- 
rives by  the  grand  vestibule.  In  this  vestibule,  to 
the  right,  is  the  marble  staircase,  and  to  the  left 
a stone  staircase  leading  to  the  corridors  of  the 
apartments.  It  contains  two  groups  in  bronze  : the 
one  representing  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  the  other 
that  of  Orithya;  a fine  white  marble  statue  of  Epa- 
minondas,  by  Bridan  ; an  Egyptian  figure  in  basalt ; 
and  two  cups  in  porphyry.  The  marble  staircase 
leads  to  the  appartemens  d’honneur , which  are 
shown  in  the  following  order  : 

Salon  de  Mars.  In  this  saloon,  which  is  adorned 
with  sixteen  Ionic  pilasters*and  four  columns  of  marble, 
each  of  a single  piece,  are  some  excellent  pictures  by 
Mignard,  representing  the  Forges  of  Vulcan,  who  is  ac- 
companied by  Pan,  Fanns,  and  Bacchantes;  on  the  other 
side,  Mars  and  Venns  surrounded  by  Cupids  and  the 
Graces.  The  ceiling  represents  the  assembly  of  the  gods 
■when  summoned  by  Vulcan  to  be  witnesses  of  the  in- 
jury done  him  by  Venus.  Above  the  doors  are,  1st.  Jea- 
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lousy  and  Discord,  ad,  the  pleasures  of  the  gardens.  At 
the  four  angles  of  the  ceiling  is  the  device  of  the  Dnlte 
of  Orleans,  namely : a bursting  bomb-shell  with  the  motto, 
filter  post  fulmina  terror.  From  this  saloon  we  pass 
to  the  » 

Gallery  of  Apollo,  of  which  the  paintings  are  also 
by  Mignard.  Above  the  door  is  Latona,  indignant  at 
the  insults  of  the  Libyans,  demanding  vengeance  of  Ju- 
piter. The  ceiling  contains  nine  pictures:  the  largest 
represents  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  coming  out  of  his  palace, 
accompanied  by  the  hours  of  the  day,  over  whom  zephyrs 
spread  dew;  Aurora  appears  in  a car, preceded  by  Cupid 
scattering  flowers,  anti  Light  dispels  tbeKight  and  eclipses 
the  Constellations.  This  superb  picture  is  accompanied 
by  the  Seasons.  Spring  is  represented  by  the  marriage 
of  Flora  and  Zephyr;  Summer,  by  the  feasts  of  Ceres, 
at  which  the  priest  is  about  to  slay  the  victim;  Autumu, 
by  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  where  tne  god  is  seen  in  a car 
drawn  by  pfnthers,  accompanied  by  Ariadne;  Winter, 
by  Boreas  and  his  sons;  the  Pleiades  are  melting  into 
water  and  Cybele  implores  Heaven;  in  the  back- ground 
is  a stormy  ocean,  the  shores  of  which  are  covered  with 
ice.  In  tne  curve  of  the  ceiling  are  four  small  pictures, 
viz:  1st,  Clymene  offering  her  son  Phaeton  to  Apollo;  ad, 
Circe,  to  whom  Cupid  oners  enchanted  herbs;  3d,  Phae- 
ton falling  from  his  chariot;  4lh>  Apollo  showing  to  Vir- 
tue a brilliant  throne  which  he  intends  for  her.  At  the 
end  of  the  gallery  is  a picture  of  Parnassus,  the  musicians 
and  poets  being  represented  by  a nightingale  and  swans. 
The  windows  are  surmounted  by  fruit  and  flower  pieces, 
by  Fontenay.  Eight  bas-reliefs  in  cameo  represent — 
Apollo  and  the  Sybil,  Apollo  and  Esculapius,  the  judg- 
ment of  Midas,  the  punishment  of  Marsyas,  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Coroms,  Daphne  changed  into  a laurel, 
Cyparissus  transformed  into  a cypress,  and  Clytie  into  a 
sun-flower.  A portrait  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  after  David, 
adorns  this  gallery,  in  which  arc  two  vases  of  Sevres 
china,  of  an  oval  form,  valued  at  a<4,ooofr.;  many  other 
vases,  a great  number  of  statues  amt  busts,  some  beauti- 
ful cabinets,  and  a bronze  model  of  the  statue  of  Henry  IV 
upon  the  Pont  Nenf.  The  valuable  collection  of  articles 
in  Buhl  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

Salon  <le  Diane.  The  central  compartment  of  the 
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ceiling  represents  Night;  the  four  other  pictures  are  Hunt- 
ing, Bathing,  Sleep,  and  Diana's  Toilet. 

The  furniture  and  hangings  are  of  green  Indian  velvet. 
This  room  contains  a fine  picture,  by  Robert,  represent- 
ing Ruins  at  Nismcs;  another,  by  Watelet,  affording  a 
▼iew  of  the  Vosges;  a portrait  of  Louis  XVIII  at  fifteen 
years  old;  and  some  lustres  of  German  cut  glass.  An 
object  -worthy  of  remark  is  a cabinet  of  lacker-work  and 
mosaic-work,  from  which  the  diamonds  of  the  crown 
were  stolen  at  the  Revolution. 

The  Chapel  is  entered  by  a door  from  the  Salon  de 
Diane.  It  is  forty-eight  feet  in  length,  by  twenty-six 
in  breadth,  and ‘can  contain  two  hundred  persons.  It 
is  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order  resting 
upon  a basement  of  the  Doric  order.  That  part  which 
faces  the  altar  projects,  and  is  supported  by  two  columns 
which  form  a gallery.  Between  tne  pilasters  are  arches, 
in  which  are  placed  balconies.  The  windows,  on  the 
right,  look  to  the  park,  and  those  on  the  le|t  to  the  gal- 
lery. The  archivolts  of  the  upper  arches  arc  ornamented 
with  groups  of  angels  by  Deschamps.  Before  the  altar 
is  a bas-relief  in  stone,  six  feet  in  height  by  five  in 
breadth,  representing  the  Virgin,  the  infant  Jesus,  St.  Si- 
meon and  St  Anne,  by  the  same  artist.  The  vaulted 
ceiling  is  painted  en  grisaille,  by  Sauvage.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a central  compartment^  in  which  are  painted 
the  celestial  regions.  This  is  surrounded  by  twelve  com- 
partments above  the  pilasters:  the  four  at  the  angle* 
represent  the  Evangelists ; the  four  in  the  middle  exhibit 
Truth,  Force,  Justice,  and  Charity:  the  four  others  are 
the  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  the  pontifical  orna- 
ments, the  tablets  of  the  law,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

Salon  de  Louis  XV /.  This  room  is  now  used  as  a 
billiard-room.  The  ceiling  is  painted  in  plaster  colour, 
by  Moench;  in  the  centre  is  a representation  of  Truth, 
by  Prudhomrne.  Above  the  chimney  piece  is  a portrait 
ot  the  Grand  Dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XV.  The  bang- 
ings are  of  crimson  Lyons  damask,  valued  at  56,ooofr. 
The  other  ornaments  of  this  room  are  two  indifferent 
chandeliers  of  German  cut-glass;  a medallion  timepiece 
by  Lepaute;  a large  blue  china  vase  valued  at  6o,ooofr.; 
a picture,  by  Count  Forbin,  representing  an  Eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius;  and  four  sea  pieces,  bv  Vernet. 
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Salon  de  jeu.  The  ceiling  is  painted  as  the  preced- 
ing, by  the  same  artist;  in  thd  centre  are  eight  Cupids, 
forming  a rose.  The  hangings  and  furniture  are  of  blue 
silk  with  gold  roses.  The  ornaments  are  a German  cut- 
glass  lustre;  four  pieces  by  Vernet;  two  models  of  tri- 
umphal arches;  and  a clock,  by  Lepante,  representing 
the  death  of  Lucretia  ; the  latter  is  valnedat  3,ooo  fr. 

Salon  de  reception.  The  ceiling  is  painted  as  that 
of  the  foregoing  room.  The  figure  in  the  middle,  repre- 
senting Anrora,  is  by  J.  Ducq.  The  bangings  of  crimson 
and  black  Lyons  velvet  are  valued  at  92,0006-.  The  fur- 
niture is  covered  with  the  same.  Above  the  doors  are 
two  pictures,  viz:  Joseph  and  Potiphar,  by  Spada;  Ck*- 
rinda  and  Tancrede,  by  Tiavini ; it  contains  two  lustres 
of  French  cut-glass,  with  thirty  branches,  each  valued  at 
10,000 fr.;  a clock,  by  Robin,  of  a pyramidal  form,  re- 
presenting the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  1 0,000  fr.-;  four  large 
chandeliers  in  bronze,  chased  and  gilt,  3o,ooo  fr.;  two 
china  vases,  blue  ground,  6,000  fr. ; two  with  goat’s 
heads,  4i5oofr. ; two  others,  3,ooofr. ; 'and  a superb 
vase  of  S&vres  porcelain,  representing  a conqueror  in  a 
triumphal  car;  it  is  adorned  with  a medallion  contain- 
ing portraits  of  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Duke  of  Angoul&ne; 
and  the  pedestal  is  enriched  with  fine  cameos  in  white 
porcelain  upon  a blue  ground.  This  saloon  was  fur- 
nished in  1822. 

Salon  du  regulateur.  It  is  painted  in  imitation  of 
stucco;  and  contains  a regulateur  by  Lepaute,  and  a 
groupe  of  three  females  iu  bronze. 

Next  come  the  apartments,  formerly  of  the  Queen,  but 
now  of  the  Dauphiness.*^  They  consist  of  the  following 
rooms : — 

An  entrance  room  and  an  antechamber  lead  to  the 

Salon  d'attente.  Yellow  hangings;  furniture  beech- 
wood  and  Beauvais  tapestry.  It  contains  a portrait  of 
Marie  Antoinette  surrounded  by  her  children,  by  Made- 
moiselle Lebrun;  two  designs,  by  Frogonard;  two  views 
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of  Naples,  by  Denis;  two  marble  pier  tables,  valued  at 

1 1.000  fr. ; two  red  porphyry  vases,  6,000  fr.  ; two  China 
vases,  12,000  fr.;  two  Japan  China  vases,  1,000 fr.;  two 
lava  vases,  antique  form;  and  a bronze  equestrian  figure 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  On  the  chimney  piece  is  a fine  clock 
iu  china,  by  Lepaute. 

Salon  de  reception.  Hangings  and  fnrnitnre  of  yel- 
low silk  with  medallion-like  ornaments;  a chandelier 
of  French  cut-glass  with  sixteen  branches,  valued  at 

20.000  fr. ; a clock  hy  Lepaute,  2,5oo  fr. ; a bust  of 
Charles  X;  two  cut  glass  cups,  6,000 fr.;  two  round 
cups,  of  green  porphyry,  2,5oo  fr. ; and  a magnificent 
pier-table  of  Sevres  porcelain. 

Bed-room.  This  was  formerly  the  queen’s  bed-room  ; 
the  hangings  are  of  green  Lyons  silk  with  yellow  flowers  ; 
bed  and  furniture  of  the  same.  The  room  contains  por- 
traits of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  a clock,  two 
China  vases  of  an  antique  form,  and  two  fine  tables  of 
petrified  wood  of  great  value. 

The" toilet-room  is  wainscotted;  the  floor,  of  different 
coloured  wood.  Here  is  a very  large  and  splendid  look- 
ing-glass ; a curious  antique  ewer  with  serpents  for  han- 
dles, and  ornamented  wi  th  a band  representing  a triumph  ; 
a tomb  of  oriental  agate;  a Sevres  vase;  and  two  vases 
of  Oriental  alabaster. 

Work-room:  of  wood  with  fresco  pictures  and  gild- 
ing. The  furniture  is  of  white  Lyons  silk;  the  tables, 
etc.,  are  of  French  wood.  It  contains  a cut-glass  lustre ; 
a tomb  of  jude,  and  several  costly  cups  of  agate,  jasper, 
etc.  From  the  window  of  this  room  a fine  view  of  Paris, 
St.  Denis,  etc.,  is  obtained.  - 

The  bath-room  contains  appropriate  furniture. 

The  Dauphin’s  apartments  are  contignons  to  those  of 
the  Dauphiness,  and  consist  of 

77ic  Dauphin’s  bed-room.  Hangings  of  crimson  and 
yellow  damask ; bed  and  furniture  to  correspond;  fur- 
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niture  of  citron  -wood  ; two  antique  vases  of  agate. 

Saloon:  hung  with  blue  silk;  fnrnitnre  of  the  same 
■with  gilt  ornaments;  the  lustre  of  cut-glass,  valued  at 

4.000  fr. ; . the  clock,  3,400  fr.  This  room,  moreover, 
contains  two  superb  tables  of  Florence  mosaic  work;  a 
beautiful  table  of  mother  of  pearl  ; and  a crystal  ewer 
and  two  cups. 

Saloon  of  reception . It  affords  a fine  view  of  the 
garden  by  a central  window  formed  of  a single  pane, 
over  which  a mirror  slides  by  touching  a spring.  The 
hangings  arc  of  yellow  silk;  the  furniture  of  the  same  , 
and  the  curtains  of  white  silk  with  a rich  coloured 
border;  the  lustre,  in  French  cut-glass,  is  valned  at 

36.000  fr.  The  ornaments  of  this  room  are  fonr  pier 
tables  ol  French  wood  with  marble  tops;  six  equestrian 
figures  of  kings  of  France  in  biscuit;  four  porcelain 
baskets;  some  rock  crystal  vases;  a clock  by  Robin, 
which  marks  the  hour  in  all  countries ; two  landscapes 
by  Vernet;  and  a piece  representing  a rendezvous  de 
chasse.  This  was  formerly  the  king’s  bed-room. 

Salon  (Taltente : hangings  green  silk;  fnrnitnre  of 
the  same;  it  contains  a bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV  when 
a child;  a marble  bust  of  Louis  XVI;  a lustre  of  German 
cut-glass  and  several  vases  in  crystal  and  china.  The 
pictures  are,  four  sea-pieces  by  Vernet;  and  Pope  Leo  X 
visiting  the  work-room  of  Raphael,  by  Marlet. 

Billiard-room:  hung  with  paper;  lustre  of  German 
cut-glass.  It  contains  six  large  pictures  of  animals, 
vases,  etc. ; and  a fine  flower  piece  in  porcelain. 

Antichamber . This  room  was  newly  furnished  in 
May,  1814.  From  hence,  the  door  leads  to  a staircase, 
in  the  vestibule  of  which  is  a large  candelabrum  in  white 
marble,  with  a vase  valued  at  30,000  fr.  In  the  walls 
are  two  bas-reliefs:  the  one  representing  Hippomcnes 
and  Atalanta ; the  other  the  goddess  of  spring,  by  Des- 
champs.  The  balustrade  of  richly  wrought  steel  and 
hfrass  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
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From  iicncc  the  visitor  proceeds  to  the  King’s  private 
apartments .* 

The  dining-room  is  of  granite  in  imitation  of  stucco, 
and  contains  a fine  clock  by  Lepaute,  representing  Study. 

The  cabinet  is  hung  with  green  silk  wrought  with 
gold;  furniture  to  match.  It  contains  portraits  of  Louis 
XV  and  his  queen  ; Louis XVI  and  his  queen;  Louis  XIV 
whenyoung  ; Madame  AdclaideofFrance;  and  the  Grand 
Danphin  and  Dauphiness,  father  and  mother  of  Charles  X. 
There  is  also  a clock  by  Lepaute;  and  some  fine  vases. 

The  dressing-room  is  hung  with  blue  damask,  bor- 
dered with  brocade;  furniture  to  match. 

The  King’s  bed-room  is  hung  with  rich  white  Lyons 
silk  ornamented  with  flowers;  furniture  to  match;  and 
contains  some  rich  candelabras. 

The  library,  which  contains  7,000  volumes,  is  plain. 

Three  saloons,  which  contain  some  tapestry  of  Bean* 
vais  and  the  Gobelins;  portraits  of  Moreau  and  Pichegru 
and  several  antique  vases  and  cabinets. 

The  salle  de  granite,  or  des  gardes , is  ornamented 
with  portraits  of  the  Vendean  generals.  A fine  view  of 
the  orangery  is  obtained  from  this  room. 

In  the  left  wing,  on  the  first  floor  towards  the 
Court,  are  a suite  of  apartments  formerly  occupied 
by  Monsieur  (Charles  X),  and  now  appropriated  to 
the  Duchess  of  Berry.  They  are  plain,  and  notshown. 

The  apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  and 
Mademoiselle  are  above  the  state  apartments,  but 
are  not  shown.  A wire  bridge  leads  from  them  to 
the  garden  of  the  Trocadero,  which  has  recently 
been  formed  upon  a piece  of  ground  called  la  mon- 
ire  tout. 

Having  thus  finished  our  description  of  the  apart- 
ments ot  St.  Cloud,  it  is  requisite  to  observe  that, 

When  tlie  visitor  enters  by  tbe  grand  staircase,  the  order  here 
given  is  inverted. 
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as  the  furniture  of  the  royal  palaces  is  frequently 
changed,  our  account  may  soon  after  its  publication 
be  incorrect  in  some  particulars. 

Park.  The  park  is  remarkable  as  a whole,  and 
for  the  pleasing  variety  of  its  different  parts.  It  is 
about  four  leagues  in  circumference.  Since  it  was 
opened  as  a public  promenade,  it  has  ever  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians. 

When  Marie  Antoinette  purchased  St.  Cloud, 
she  left  the  entrance  of  the  park  free  as  before,  but 
reserved,  as  a private  walk  for  herself,  the  part 
adorned  with  statues,  and  had  it  enclosed  with 
palisades,  which  were  repaired  by  Bonaparte.  Thus 
the  park  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
contained  and  surrounded  by  the  other.  The  former 
is  called  le  petit  pare,  the  latter  le  grand  pare. 
The  petit  pare  begins  at  the  chateau,  and  extends 
to  the  left,  almost  always  on  the  ascent,  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  On  the  right  only,  and  below 
the  chateau,  is  a sort  of  valley,  which  has  its  appro- 
priate beauties.  This  park  contains  gardens  and 
flower-beds  ornamented  with  groves,  and  pieces  of 
water,  and  is  decorated  with  statues. 

In  the  parterre  de  Vorangerie  is  a representation 
of  the  four  Seasons.  On  the  l ight  are  Antinous, 
by  'Bonazza;  Diana,  by  Coysevox  (who,  under  the 
features  of  the  goddess,  has  exhibited  Marie  Adelaide 
of  Savoy)  • two  vases  of  white  marble,  the  handles 
representing  heads  of  satyrs;  Bacchus,  byPusini; 
and  Ceres.  On  the  left,  Hygeia,  Juno,  the  Disco- 
bolus, Melpomene,  by  Coustou,  junior  y and  two 
vases,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  one  displaying  the 
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triumph  of  Thetis,  the  other  that  of  Amphiti  yte- 

Bass  in  des  trois  Bouillons.  Health,  Sickness,  the 

Rhone,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Cupid  bending  a bow. 

Tapis  des  trois  bouillons.  A sleeping  Faun.  - Salle 
de  'verdure . Meleager,  by  Coustou. — Grand  tapis 
verd.  A centaur.— Near  the  has  sin  Saint-Jean, 
^ns-  Petite  salle  de  verdure.  Hippomenes  and 
Atalanta.  Near  the  goulotieS,  the  wounded  gladia- 
tor 5 above  the  goulottes,  the  player  on  the  cymbals, 
and  the  Hottentot  Venus.  In  the  grotto  facing  the 
salon  de  Mars,  Cupid  playing  with  a Faun. — In  the 
Bassin  du  Fer  a Cheval , Flora,  a Rape,  the  Grinder, 
Bellona,  and  Apollo  destroying  the  Python. 

A part  of  the  little  park,  to  the  left  of  the  bassin 
des  vingt-qualre  jets,  is  called  la  Felicite,  and  is 
laid  but  as  an  English  garden. 

The  grand  pare  extends  from  the  Seine,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  road  from  Sevres  to 
St.  Cloud,  to  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The 
entrance  is  formed  by  two  fine  iron  gates,  one  of 
which,  erected  in  1810,  leads  to  th e place,  and  the 
other  to  the  grand  avenue,  which  is  planted  with 
chesnut-trees,  and  terminates  in  an  esplanade  called 
I’Etoile.  To  the  right  of  this  avenue,  is  a long  range 
of  shops,  constructed  in  1807.  These  are  let  during 
the  fete  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  town  derives  a consi- 
derable revenue  from  them.  Some  are  even  occu- 


pied during  the  whole  year. 

To  these  shops  succeeds  a cafe , and  beyond  it,  on 
the  same  side,  two  plantations  of  cliesnuts  and  limes, 
m the  midst  of  which  is  the  grand  cascade.  The 
park,  which  stretches  on  the  left  as  far  as  Sevres, 
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is  intersected  by  fine  avenues,  planted  with  elms, 
some  of  which  arc  of  a prodigious  height.  The  en- 
trance to  the  park  from  Sevres  is  by  two  pavilions 
united  by  iron  gates,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge. 

The  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is  divided  into  two 
parts ; the  first,  called  la  haute  cascade , the  other, 
la  basse  cascade : in  the  middle  of  the  first  is  a fine 
group  representing  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  by 
Adam.  The  basse  cascade  is  not  less  imposing 
than  the  former  by  the  abundance  and  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  its  waters  ; it  is  much  larger,  and  pro- 
duces a more  striking  effect.  These  cascades  re- 
quire an  immense  quantity  of  water.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  three  thousand  seven  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  water  are  necessary  to  supply  them  for  one 
hour.  The  reservoirs  which  distribute  the  water 
are  so  disposed  that  the  cascades  can  play  every 
fortnight,  for  three  hours  together,  and  even  for 
four.  It  was  constructed  by  order  of  M.  d’Her- 
vard,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances. 

Grand  jet.  The  grand  jet  d’eau,  known  also  by 
the  name  of  the  jet  ge'ant,  is  to  the  left  of  the  cas- 
cades. Situated  in  front  of  a fine  alley,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  grand  avenue,  near  the  iZloile,  it 
rises  with  incredible  force  and  rapidity  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  from  a fine 
basin,  an  acre  in  extent,  of  which  it  forms  the  cen- 
tral point.  Surrounded  by  lofty  trees,  the  water 
falls  in  a shower  on  their  summits,  and  gives  them 
freshness  and  life.  It  consumes  six  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  water  in  an  hour. 

One  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  park,  is  that  upon 
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which  Bonaparte  built  an  obelisk,  surmounted  by  a 
copy  in  baked  earth  of  the  Athenian  monument  of 
Lysicrates  , vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes. From  its  summit  is  one  of  the  finest  views 
near  Paris.  The  flower  garden  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  park  not  far  from  Sevres,  and 

contains  nearlv  seven  acres.  There  are  other  build- 
%* 

ings  belonging  to  this  palace,  which  are  worth  a 
visit,  as  the  orangery,  the  theatre,  the  stables,  the 
manege,  and  the  pavilion  de  Breleuil. 

F£te  or  fair.  The  fete  of  St.  Cloud  begins  ou 
the  7th  of  September  and  lasts  three  Sundays.  It  is 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  at- 
tracts an  immense  multitude.  It  is  held  in  the  park, 
and  no  one,  without  having  seen  it,  can  imagine  the 
number  of  tradesmen,  mountebanks  and  persons  of 
all  classes  who  assemble  together.  On  the  last  two 
Sundays  the  fete  is  most  numerously  attended.  Some 
visitors  go  to  it  by  land,  and  others  by  water.  In 
the  evening  the  pleasures  of  Terpsichore  and  Momus 
crown  the  amusements  of  the  day.  Dances  are 
formed  on  every  side,  and  the  music  of  instruments 
resounds  to  a great  distance.  The  grand  avenue  is 
brilliantly  lighted  up.  The  areas,  which  are  the 
theatres  of  the  dances,  sparkle  with  a thousand 
lamps,  and  the  cascades  seem  to  roll  rivers  of  fire. 
The  fete  is  kept  up  till  a late  hour.  During  the  fete, 
the  apartments  of  the  chateau  are  open  to  the  public. 
The  cascades  and  the  grand  jet  d’eau  play  on  each 
of  the  three  Sundays,  from  three  o’clock  to  five. 

Many  strangers  who  visit  St.  Cloud,  endeavour  to 
see  Versailles  <Jh  the  same  day  ; but,  as  the  latter  re- 
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quires  a whole  day,  they  would  do  better,  after  visit- 
ing St.  Clqud,  to  proceed  to  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tory of  Sevres,  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Belleville  and 
Meudon  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  could  then 
return  to  Paris  by  Issy  and  Vaugirard.  Convey- 
ances for  St.  Cloud  stand  at  Place  Louis  XY. 


SAINT  CYR. 

This  is  an  establishment  called  MaisondeSt.  Cyr, 
in  the  great  park  of  Versailles,  at  five  leagues  south- 
west of  Paris.  It  was  founded  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  ladies  of  noble  birth.  The 
plans  of  the  building  were  furnished  by  Jules  Har- 
douin  Mansart  5 and  the  works  were  carried  on 
with  such  activity,  that  although  only  begun  the 
first  of  May,  i685,  they  were  finished  on  the  first 
of  May  following,  and  ifye  house  was  in  a situation 
to  receive  the  young  ladies.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  workmen  were  kept  constantly  employed. 

In  1793,  this  institution  was  abolished,  and,  in 
1 80 1 , was  succeeded  by  a special  military  school. 


SAINT  DENIS. 

This  town,  which  is  two  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Paris,  on  the  Calais  road,  owes  its  celebrity  to  an 
ancient  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  and  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  kings  of  France  having  chosen 
its  church  for  their  place  of  burial.  The  church 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  who  was  interred  there, 
after  martyrdom,  with  Rusticus  and  Eleutheros, 
about  the  year  a5o.  A pious  lady,  named  Ca- 
tulla,  who  had  a field  near  the  spot,  erected  a 
tomb  for  the  remains  of  the  three  martyrs,  over 

part  11.  ,66 
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which  a chapel  was  afterwards  built.  In  the  year 
58o,  king  Chilperic  having  lost  his  son  Dagotert, 
had  his  body  transported  to  the  chapel.  This  was 
the  first  prince  known  to  have  been  buried  there. 

Dagobert  I founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in 
the  year  61 3,  and  dying  in  638  was  buried  there. 
Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  demolished  the 
church,  which  had  been  greatly  enriched  and  orna- 
mented by  Dagobert,  and  began  one  much  more 
spacious  on  its  site,  which  was  finished  by  Charle- 
magne, and  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  that 
monarch  and  his  court,  in  775. 

Of  this  church,  there  remain  only  the  crypts , 
or  subterranean  chapels  round  the  choir.  They 
still  present  tolerably  perfect  models  of  the  Lom- 
bard architecture  introduced  into  France  by  Charle- 
magne. It  was  in  these  chapels  that,  for  a cen- 
tury and  a half  before  the  revolution,  the  kings  of 
France  were  interred. 

Suger,  abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  first  crusade  of  Louis  VII,  de- 
molished the  church,  and  built  a more  majestic 
one,  of  which  the  porch  and  two  towers  still  re- 
main. It  was  finished  in  1 1 4-4-?  and  was  embellished 
by  Suger,  who  sent  to  all  parts  of  France  for  the 
most  skilful  painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  and 
glaziers.  The  windows  of  coloured  glass  were  of 
beautiful  design  and  execution. 

The  church  built  by  Suger  appears  to  have  been 
wanting  in  solidity,  as  it  was  reconstructed  in  the 
following  century  by  St.  Louis.  From  its  having 
been  constructed  at  different  periods,  the  plan  of  the 
church  is  irregular.  To  draw  straight  lines,  the 
principal  entrance  should  be  at  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  southern  tower.  This  want  of  regularity 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
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visited  St.  Denis,  in  1717.  When  king  John  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  English,  at  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers, the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  apprehensive  that 
their  church  would  be  attacked  lor  the  sake  of 
plunder,  resolved  to  fortify  it.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  battlements  which  still  remain  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  two  towers,  date  from  that  period.  The 
church  of  St.  Denis,  therefore,  as  it  now  appears, 
was  built  at  five  different  periods;  the  .first  in  7 55, 
the  second  in  ii4o,  the  third  in  i23i,  the  fourth 
in  1281, ‘and  the  fifth  in  1373.  Few  buildings  of 
the  kind  in  France  can  lay  claim  to  such  high 
antiquity.  * 

The  orijlamme,  that  celebrated  banner  of  the 
French,  which  they  regarded  for  so  long  a period 
as  the  palladium  of  their  country,  was  deposited 
in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  Whenever  the  kings 
of  France  went  out  to  battle,  they  came  in  state  to 
receive  the  orijlamme  from  the  abbot,  and  confided 
it  to  an  officer  who  was  reputed  the  most  valiant 
knight,  and  who  made  oath  to  preserve  it  un- 
stained, and  to  die  rather  than  abandon  it.  From 
Louis  VI  to  Charles  VII,  it  always  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  French  armies,  and,  whether  victorious 
or  unsuccessful,  was  never  captured.  But,  at  the 
latter  period  the  white  flag  having  become  the  ban- 
ner of  France,  the  orijlamme  ceased  to  be  held  in 
veneration,  and  remained  among  the  treasures  of  St. 
Denis.  It  is  known  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
in  i5q4,  since  which  time  it  is  no  more  mentioned; 
but  the  manner  of  its  disappearance  is  unknown. 
The  orijlamme  w as  of  scarlet  taffeta,  cut  in  three 
points,  ornamented  with  gold  stars  and  fringe,  and 
attached  to  a gilt  lance.  A model  of  this  cele- 
brated standard  is  suspended  at  the  bottom  of  the 
choir,  above  the  relics  of  St.  Denis. 
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No  church  in  France  was  so  rich  in  relics  and 
ornaments  as  that  of  St.  Denis.  These  valuable 
objects  were  contained  in  six  presses;  but  they 
were  all  dispersed  and  destroyed  in  1793. 

But  what  principally  excited  the  curiosity  and 
admiration  of  the  strangers  who  visited  St.  Denis 
was  the  magnificent  collection  of  tombs  and  monu- 
ments, which,  during  a series  of  ages,  had  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  kings,  queens,  princes, 
and  heroes.  At  the  revolution,  these  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Musee  des  Monumens  Franca  is,  but 
since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  most  of  them 
have  been  restored. 

In  pursuance  of  a decree  of  the  Convention,  in 
1793,  the  remains  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  the 
three  races  of  the  French  monarchy  were  disin- 
terred, and  thrown  into  two  large  trenches  without 
the  church,  opposite  the  northern  porch.  A mound 
of  turf  surrounded  with  a railing  has  been  raised 
over  the  spot. 

After  this  period,  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  having 
been  neglected  for  several  years,  had  nearly  fallen 
into  ruins,  when  Bonaparte  gave  orders  for  its  re- 
pair. He  also  destined  the  vaults  for  the  sepulture 
of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  dynasty.  The 
works  begun  by  him  have  been  carried  on  since 
the  restoration,  and  the  edifice  now  displays  a high 
degree  of  splendour. 

To  the  right  and  left  on  entering  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  and  other  parts  of  the  tomb  of  Dagobert  and 
Nanthildis  his  queen,  built  in  the  wall.*  The  part 

* This  tomb  is  not  that  in  which  Dagobert  was 
buried,  but  one  erected  by  St.  Loujs,  the  original  one 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Norinans.  The  bas- 
jelicfs  related  to  a vision  of  a hermit  named  John. 
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to  the  lefL  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  In 
the  lirst  bas-relief  beginning  at  the  bottom  is  re- 
presented the  corpse  of  Dagoberl  5 in  the  second 
Dagobert  is  seen  dying,  and  St.  Denis  exhorting 
him  ; in  the  third,  appears  a boat  with  devils  tor- 
menting poor  Dagobert’s  soul ; in  the  fourth,  are 
two  angels,  with  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  who 
walk  upon  the  waves  to  the  boat,  and  rescue  the 
soul  of  Dagobert  from  the  devils,  some  of  whom 
fall  into  the  sea  ; in  the  fifth,  St.  Denis,  St.  Martin, 
and  St.  Maurice  hold  the  soul  of  Dagobert  in  a 
sheet  whilst  angels  sprinkle  incense  upon  it;  in  the 
last,  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  are  kneeling  before 
Abraham,  and  beseeching  him  to  receive  the  sodl 
into  his  bosom.  On  the  same  side  are  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  Henry  II  and  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis.  The  latter  was  erected  after  designs  by 
Philibert  Delorme.  It  is  forty  feet  in  height  by 
ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  and  a half  in  length. 
It  is  adorned  with  twelve  Composite  columns  and 
twelve  pilasters  of  deep  blue  marble.  At  the  angles 
were  four  bronze  figures  representing  the  cardinal 
virtues.  The  corpses  of  Henry  II  and  Catherine, 
in  white  marble,  are  represented  upon  a bed.  The 
portrait  of  the  latter  is  given  with  remarkable  truth, 
and  the  light  garment  thrown  over  her  body  is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Above  the  entablature  are 
bronze  statues  of  the  same  sovereign  and  his  con- 
sort in  their  state  costumes  kneeling  before  a desk; 
and  in  the  basement  are  four  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Good  Works.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  truly  sumptuous  tomb  of' 
Francis  I and1  Claude  of  France.  A monument  is 
to  be  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  already 
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finished.  A statue  of  the  queen,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, is  particularly  worthy  of  attention. 

The  north  and  south  doors  are  beautiful;  and 
above  them  are  Gothic  figures,  partly  gilt ; one  re- 
presenting Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other,  the  Virgin 
Mary.  On  one  side  of  the  northern  door  is  a spiral 
column  to  the  memory  of  Henry  III ; and  on  the 
other  side,  a column,  with  llames  issuing  from  it, 
in  memory  of  Francis  II. 

At  the  south  door  is  a beautiful  column  in  honour 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  one  to  the  me- 
mory of  Henry  IV.  The  latter  is  of  porphyry,  and 
has  a Corinthian  capital. 

In  approaching  the  choir  from  the  nave  we  see 
on  each  side  a door  leading  to  the  vaults.  These 
doors  are  adorned  with  lour  statues  representing 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which  once  ornamented 
the  monument  of  Henry  II.  The  high  altar  was 
made  for  the  marriage*  of  Bonaparte  with  Maria 
Louisa,  and  was  placed  on  that  occasion  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre.  Bonaparte  afterwards  gave  it 
to  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  This  magnificent  altar 
is  of  veined  black  marble  ornamented  with  jleurs 
de  lis  and  the  royal  monogram  in  gold.  The  entire 
front  is  formed  of  a bas-relief,  in  bronze,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men.  Above 
are  six  candelabras,  a tabernacle,  and  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  the  whole  of  bronze  exquisitely  wrought 
and  richly  gilt.  It  is  only  uncovered  during  divine 
service,  which  commences  daily  at  ten  o’clock.  On 
each  side  of  the  altar  are  two  consoles  of  similar 
marble  ornamented  with  bronze.  That  to  the  lef  t 
supports  a lamp  which  bums  continually,  both  day 
and  night. 

Behind  the  altar  is  a fine  portico,  near  which  is 
a shrine  presented  by  Louis  XVIII,  containing  the 
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relics  of  St.  Denis,  which  had  been  preserved  in 
the  parish  church.  Behind  the  portico  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin. 

The  sacristv  is  spacious  and  highly  ornamented. 
It  receives  light  at  the  two  extremities.  The  ceil- 
ing is  supported  by  a range  of  wooden  columns. 
It  possesses  some  beautiful  pictures  representing, 
i.  the  Preaching  of  St.  Denis,  by  Monsiau  ; 2.  Da- 
gobcrt  ordering  the  construction  of  the  church  of 
St.  Denis,  by  Menageol ; 3.  the  Burial  of  Dagobert, 
by  Gamier ; 4-  the  Dedication  of  the  church  in  the 
presence  of  Charlemagne,  by  Meynier ; 5.  St.  Louis 
causing  the  cenotaphs  to  be  placed  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Denis  which  he  had  erected  to  the  kings  his 
predecessors  ; 6.  St.  Louis  receiving  the  orijlamme 
at  his  departure  for  the  crusade,  by  Lebarbier  aine  ; 
7.  Philip  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  remains 
of  St.  Louis,  his  father,  by  Guerin  ; 8.  the  Dis- 
interment of  the  remains  at  St.  Denis,  at  the  revo- 
lution ; p.  Charles  V visiting  the  church  of  St. 
Denis,  wnere  he  is  received  by  Francis  I,  by  Gros  ; 
1 o.  the  Coronation  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  at  St.  Denis, 
alter  Rubens,  by  Monsiau;  11.  Louis  XVIII  com- 
manding that  the  works  at  St.  Denis  should  be 
continued,  by  Menjaud  ; * iq.  Louis  VI,  on  his 
death-bed,  giving  his  benediction  to  his  son,  Louis 
VII,  by  Menjaud. 

On  entering  the  royal  vault,  by  the  door  on  the 
left,  we  see  near  the  entrance  a bas-relief  of  the 
third  century.  Next,  a tomb  of  the  sixth  century; 
the  tombs  of  Childebert,  Clotaire,  and  Charibert; 
and  of  Philip  and  Charles,  brothers  to  St.  Denis. 

Hence  we  pass  to  the  tombs  of  the  Merovingian 
kings.  Then  come  the  Carlovingian  monarchs,  of 

* The  figure  in  this  picture  was  originally  Bonaparte. 
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whom  there  are  the  six  following  statues:  Charle- 
magne; Louis  I,  Charles  II,  Louis  II,  Charles  HI, 
and  Louis  IV.  And  afterwards  the  kings  of  the 
Capetian  race.  > 

We  now  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  royal  vault, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  kings  were 
formerly  buried.  When  Bonaparte  destined  it  for 
a place  of  sepulture  for  himself  and  family,  it  was 
closed  by  two  bronze  doors,  to  which  there  were 
three  locks,  and  which  could  not  be  opened  without 
an  order  from  the  hand  of  Bonaparte.  These  doors 
have  been  removed,  but  still  remain  at  the  entrance, 
which  is  now  closed  by  two  slabs  of  black  marble 
surmounted  by  the  royal  arms  and  a gilt  crown. 
The  entrance  by  which  the  bodies  are  lowered  into 
the  vault  is  in  the  nave  on  the  right  of  the  chojr.  In 
the  royal  vault  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette  his  queen ; Louis  XVIII;  two 
aunts  of  Louis  XVIII,  who  died  at  Trieste  ; the  Duke 
of  Berry,  and  two  of  his  children. 

Opposite  the  royal  vault  is  an  expiatory  chapel 
originally  planned  by  Bonaparte,  but  executed  since 
the  restoration.  The  names  of  all  the  princes  whose 
tombs  were  violated,  are  inscribed  in  gold  letters  on 
black  marble  tablets  on  each  side  of  the  altar. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  chapel  are  some  other 
tombs  of  the  Capetian  race,  and  busts  of  Louis  XIII, 
St.  Louis,  and  his  queen. 

Turning  to  the  right,  we  observe,  in  a vault  closed 
by  an  iron  railing,  the  coffin  of  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who  died  in  1817.  It  was  placed  there  by  special 
permission  of  the  king. 

The  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  a few  years  before  the  revolution,  is  now 
converted  into  barracks. 

The  buildings  of  a convent  of  Carmelite  nuns, 
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suppressed  at  the  revolution,  are  occupied  as  a 
Maison  Roy  ale  d'  Education  de  UOrdre  Royal  de 
la  Legion  (CHonneur,  which  has  two  dependencies ; 
one  in  the  rue  Barbette,  Paris,  and  ihe  other  in  the 
Hotel  des  Loges,  forest  of  St.  Germain.  This  Insti- 
tution v?as  founded  by  Bonaparte  in  1809,  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  the  daughters  of  sucli  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  of  Honour  as  had  limited  pe- 
cuniary resources,  or  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
The  chief  house  was  originally  at  Ecouen,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Cam- 
pan,  and  had  four  dependencies.  Upon  the  resto- 
ration, the  chief  house  was  established  at  St.  Denis, 
the  dependencies  were  limited  to  two,  the  regula- 
tions were  modified,  and  the  three  houses  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a religious  community  named 
Congregation  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu.  These  houses 
are  under  the  control  of  the  grand  chancellor  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  who  presents  the  pupils  to 
the  king  for  his  nomination.  The  number  of  gra- 
tuitous pupils  is  fixed  at  four  hundred,  besides  which 
three  hundred  boarders  are  admitted.  At  the  head 
of  the  house  is  a lady  called  la  sur in  tend  ante,  who 
has  under  her  orders  seven  dames  dignilaires , ten 
ladies  of  the  first  class,  thirty  of  the  second  class, 
and  twenty  novices.  All  the  ladies  of  this  house 
wear  decorations  according  to  their  rank. 

There  are  three  considerable  fairs  at  St.  Denis. 
The  most  frequented  is  that  called  the  Landit , 
which  opens  on  the  Saturday  or  Wednesday  nearest 
the  1 1 ill  of  June,  and  lasts  a fortnight.  The  se- 
cond begins  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  lasts  also 
a fortnight ; the  third  on  the  gth  of  October,  and 
lasts  nine  days.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
is  four  thousand  six  hundred. 

The  island  on  the  Seine,  called  Vile  d’ Amour, 
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has  a veiv  picturesque  appearance,  and  is  famous 
for  excellent  craw-fish. 

Stages  for  St.  Denis  start  from  No.  12,  rue  du 
faubourg  St.  Denis ; and  conveyance  may  be  bad 
in  petiles  voi lures  at  the  entrance  of  llieTue  d’Eng- 
bien,  from  the  rue  du  faubourg  St.  Denis. 


SAINT  GERMAIN  EN  LAYE. 

In  ancient  times  Paris  was  surrounded  by  vast 
forests,  of  which  several  portions  still  remain . That 
called  Sylva  Lida,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable.  From  this  forest  ( laye ) 
the  town  of  St.  Germain  derives  an  addition  to  its 
name. 

The  ancient  kings  of  France  had  a mansion  at  St. 
Germain  ; but  it  was  Francis  I who  chiefly  contribut- 
ed to  make  it  a splendid  royal  residence,  by  building 
a palace.  Henry  II,  Charles  IX  and  Louis  XIY  were 
born  at  St.  Germain.  Henry  IY  took  great  delight  in 
this  palace,  as  did  his  son  Louis  XIII,  who  died  there 
in  i643*  When  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  came 
to  France,  Loujs  XIY  assigned  her  the  chateau  for 
her  residence.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  Louis  XIY,  who  never  liked  Paris,  fixed 
his  residence  at  St.  Germain.  He  made  great  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  the  palace  and  gardens,  and 
completed  the  magnificent  terrace  begun  by  Henry 
IV.  It  is  half  a league  in  length,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet  iu  breadth  ; and  the  view  from  it  is  mag- 
nificent. Louis  XIY  quitted  St.  Germain  for  Ver- 
sailles ; and  when  Madaine  de  Montespan  succeeded  in 
his  affections  to  Madame  de  la  Yalliere,  he  gave  the 
latter  the  chateau  of  St.  Germain  for  her  residence. 
It  afterwards  was  occupied  by  James  II,  King  of 
England,  who  kept  a kind  of  court  there  for  ten  or 
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twelve  years,  till  he  died,  September  16th,  1701. 
Under  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  the  palace  of  St. 
Germain  was  abandoned.  During  the  revolution  it 
was  converted  into  barracks,  and  Bonaparte  esta- 
blished in  it  a military  school  for  training  cavalry 
officers.  At  present  it  serves  as  barracks  for  a di- 
vision of  the  king’s  guards. 

On  the  place  d’armes,  fronting  the  chateau,  is 
an  unfinished  church  begun  in  1766,  to  which  Louis 
XV  contributed  100,000  fr.,  but  the  building  hav- 
ing been  commenced  on  too  large  and  elegant  a plan, 
it  was  never  finished.  The  works,  however,  are  now- 
in  progress. 

The  only  house  worthy  of  observation  at  St.  Ger- 
main, besides  the  chateau,  is  the  Hotel  de  Noailles, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  architecture  and 
magnificent  garden.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks  for 
the  gardes  du  corps , compagnie  de  Noailles. 

At  St.  Germain,  there  is  a neat  theatre  in  which 
the  Parisian  actors  perform  occasionally. 

The  air  being  reckoned  salubrious,  this  village 
contains  a number  of  schools  for  both  sexes ; the 
chief  of  which  is  the  College  de  St.  Qermain. 

Two  annual  fairs  are  held  in  this  town ; one  called 
fete  de  St.  Louis , the  other  J'ete  des  Loges.  The  first 
takes  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  near  the 
gate  of  Poissy , on  the  Sunday  after  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, and  lasts  three  days.  The  second,  which  also 
lasts  three  days,  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
5oth  of  August,  and  is  held  near  the  chateau  des 
Loges , a house  dependent  upon  the  maison  royale  de 
St.  Denis.*  This  fair  beings  held  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest  has  a highly  pleasing  and  picturesque,  ap- 
pearance, particularly  at  night.  It  is  nearly  as 
much  frequented  as  that  of  St.  Cloud. 

* See  page  789. 
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The  chief  productions  of  this  place  are  vines. 
The  forest  is  the  largest  near  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom  ; it  is  said  to  contain  five 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  It  is  traversed 
by  good  roads,  and  abounds  in  stately  trees,  the 
timber  of  which  is  reckoned  the  best  brought  to 
Paris.  A great  number  of  stags,  deer,  roebucks  and 
wild  boars,  are  preserved  here  for  the  royal  hunt. 
There  is  also  a pheasantry,  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  sown  with  buckwheat.  The  administration  of 
the  forest  consists  of  a captain,  a lieutenant,  a sub- 
lieutenant, a chief  game-keeper,  horse  and  foot 
rangers  and  porters.  The  soil  of  the  forest  is  in 
general  similar  to  that  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

St.  Germain  is  two  leagues  north  of  Versailles, 
and  four  west  of  the  metropolis.  Number  of  in- 
habitants, ten  thousand.  Conveyances  start  from 
the  rue  de  Rohan  and  the  quai  des  Tuileries. 


SAINT  GRATIEN, 

Situated  a little  below  the  village  of  Montmo- 
rency, is  three  leagues  and  a half  north  of  Paris, 
upon  the  Pontoise  road.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
chateau,  in  the  midst  of  a park  of  about  five  hun- 
dred acres,  containing  a magnificent  piece  of  water. 
This  chateau  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Marshal 
Catinat,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  Louis  XXV, 
who  died  there  in  1742,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church.  The  country  round  St.  Gralien  is  ex- 
tremely varied  and  picturesque.  Conveyances,  rue 
d’Enghien. 

SAINT  MANDfi. 

This  village  consists  principally  of  a long  street 
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parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  forest  of  Vincennes.  It 
is  about  half  a mile  from  the  barriers  of  Paris,  and 
its  houses  are  for  the  most  part  country  seats  of  the 
Parisians.  There  are  also  a considerable  number 
of  guinguetles  to  which  the  lower  classes  of  the 
capital  flock  on  Sundays.  Number  of  inhabitants, 
three  hundred.  Fele* the  Sunday  after  St.  Peter’s 
Day-  Conveyances,  rue  de  la  Roquette.  * 


SAINT  MAUR 

Is  a celebrated  village  which  some  antiquaries 
suppose  to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Caesar.  * It 
owes  all  its  glory  to  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey, 
famed  for  the  regular  and  meditative  life  of  its 
monks.  After  having  flourished  for  nearly  nine 
centuries,  it  was  secularised  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
and  eight  or  nine  canons  were  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  monks.  The  celebrated  Rabelais,  after- 
wards rector  of  Meudon,  was  a monk  in  this  con- 
vent, and  is  said  to  have  composed  there  a great  part 
of  his  Panlagruel.  The  library,  which  was  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  of  those  times,  now  forms  a part 
of  the  king’s  library,  at  Paris.  Near  the  village  of 
St.  Maur,  before  the  revolution,  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  chateaus  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  which 
had  successively  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Paris, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  princes  de  Conde. 
Having  been  sold  at  the  revolution,  as  national  pro- 
perty, it  was  entirely  demolished ; but  the  park 
remains  in  its  former  extent  and  beauty.  It  was 
at  St.  Maur  that  the  first  essays  in  comedy  were 
made  by  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion , in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V. 

This  village,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient 
celebrity,  has  still  many  pleasant  country  seats.  It 
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is  two  leagues  and  a quarter  south-east  of  Paris.  The 
soil  is  bad  and  unproductive.  Number  of  inhabit- 
ants, six  hundred.  Fete;  the  Sunday  alter  St. 
John's  Day.  Conveyances,  rue  de  la  Roquclle. 


SAINT  MAUR  (PONT  DE). 

This  village,  two  leagues  and  a half  from  Paris, 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a bridge  at  that  spot, 
over  the  Marne,  which  existed  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1 8 1 i . The 
sa»ie  year  a canal  was  begun  at  a short  distance  be- 
low the  bridge.  The  Marne  here  forms,  by  its  wind- 
ings, a kind  of  peninsula,  which,  from  Pont  de  St. 
Maw*  to  Charcnton  St.  Maurice,  is  scarcely  half  a 
league  broad,  while  the  windings  of  the  river  form 
a course  of  nearly  seven  leagues.  The  navigation  in 
this  long  circuit  being  very  difficult  and  dangerous, 
particularly  in  winter,  was  the  occasion  of  under- 
taking the  canal,  which  is  now  completed,  and  does 
the  greatest  honour  to  the  engineer  who  directed 
the  works.  This  canal,  terminating  in  a vast  and 
magnificent  basin,  is  almost  entirely  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  is  arched  over  with  an  immense 
vault  of  stone  sixty  feet  in  height.  It  is  thirty  feet 
in  breadth  and  has  a towing  path  ten  fee t wide. 
The  outside  of  the  vault  is  planted  with  four  rows 
of  trees,  which  form  a very  picturesque  promenade 
from  its  position,  and  its  extensive  and  varied  pros- 
pects. This  canal,  with  the  basin,  capable  of  con- 
taining a thousand  boats,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
curious  works  of  the  age;  and  w*e  recommend  all 
those  who  admire  great  and  useful  undertakings  to 
visit  it.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty.  Conveyances,  rue  de  la  Roquelte. 
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SAINT  OUEN. 

This  village  is  about  a league  and  a halt  north  of 
Paris,  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  St.  Denis. 
It  appears  that  at  a very  remote  period  the  kings 
of  France  had  a palace  here. 

St.  Ouen  will  ever  be  celebrated  in  history  for 
the  events  which  took  place  there  in  i S 1 4 • It  was 
in  the  chateau  of  St.  Ouen,  which  lias  since  been 
sold  and  demolished,  that  Louis  XVIII  stopped  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  previous  to  his  solemn  entry  into 
Paris.  The  same  evening  he  issued  a proclamation 
promising  to  give  a free  constitution  to  the  French 
nation.  The  next  morning,  at  eleven,  the  king  left 
the  chateau,  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  eiyhl 
horses,  in  which  were  also  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
lerne,  the  Prince  de  Condc,  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, and  entered  Paris  amidst  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.  A considerable  fair  is  held  at 
St.  Ouen  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  two  follow- 
ing days.  Number  of  inhabitants,  seven  bundled. 
Fete,  the  first  Sunday  after  August  24th. 


SCEAUX, 

Successively  called  Sceaux  Colbert , Sceaux  da 
Maine , and  finally  Sceaux  Pentliievre , after  the 
different  proprietors  of  the  chateau,  is  a large  ul- 
lage about  two  leagues  and  a quarter  south  of  Paris. 
The  church,  which  is  neat  and  elegant,  particularly 
the  porch,  was  built  by  Colbert.,  in  1677!  who  also 
erected  a most  magnificent  chateau,  with  an  im- 
mense park  laid  out  by  Le  Notre.  In  1700,  this 
property  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  du  Maine,  son 
of  Louis  XI V,  and  Madame  dc  Montespan,  after 
whose  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Pentliievre.  At  the  revolution  the  chateau  and  park 
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were  sold  as  national  property  ; and  the  chateau 
demolished. 

The  mayor  of  Sceaux  and  some  t other  persons 
associated  and  bought  the  part  called  the  orangerie , 
which  they  converted  into  a place  of  amusement 
Every  Sunday,  Irom  the  ist  of  May  to  the  ist  of  No- 
vember, there  is  a bal  champetre  in  this  ancient 
garden  of  Colbert,  which  is  much  frequented,  and 
is  without  exception  the  prettiest  near  Paris.  Num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  fifteen  hundred.  Fete , the  first 
Sunday  after  June  24th.  Conveyances,  rue  cTEnfer, 
St.  Michel. 


SEVRES. 

This  village,  two  leagues  to  the  west  of  Paris,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  environs  of  the  me- 
tropolis^ it  being  known  to  have  existed  in  56o.  A 
fine  new  bridge  of  stone  was  begun  in  1812,  and 
was  nearly  terminated  when,  in  18 15,  an  arch  was 
blown  up  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy.  It 
has  since  been  finished , and  forms  a fine  entrance  to 
the  village.  At  a short  distance  from  it,  on  the  right, 
two  elegant  pavilions,  with  iron  gates  between  them, 
afford  an  entrance  into  the  park  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  village  of  Sevres  is  principally  celebrated  for 
its  magnificent  manufactory  of  porcelain.  This 
establishment  was  formed  in  the  chateau  de  Vin- 
cennes, in  1738,  by  the  Marquis  deFulvy,  governor 
of  the  chateau.  About  the  year  1 750,  the  farmers- 
general  having  purchased  the  manufactory  resolved 
to  transfer  it  to  Sevres.  To  this  effect  they  erected 
a spacious  edifice  upon  the  left  side  of  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Versailles.  This  building  was  finished 
aud  the  manufactory  transferred  there  in  ij55> 
Louis  XV,  at  the  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
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dour,  bought  it  of  the  farmers-general  in  1759,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  formed  part  of  the  domains 
of  the  crown.  The  manufactory  of  Sevres  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  contains  a museum  con- 
sisting of  a complete  collection  of  foreign  china, 
and  the  materials  used  in  its  fabrication  ; a collec- 
tion of  the  china,  earthenware,  and  pottery  of 
France,  and  the  earths  of  which  they  are  composed  ; 
and  a collection  of  models  of  all  the  ornamental 
vases,  services,  figures,  statues,  etc.  that  have  been 
made  in  the  manufactory  since  its  first  establish- 
ment. These  models  and  specimens,  which  com- 
prehend every  kind  of  earthenware,  from  the 
coarsest  pottery  to  the  finest  porcelain,  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order:  1.  Etruscan  vases, 
antique  pottery,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Gallic;  2. 
foreign  earthenware,  delft-ware,  and  stone-ware. 
Here  may'  be  seen  some  delft-ware  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  first  that  was  varnished;  3.  French 
earthenware,  delft-ware,  and  stone-ware ; 4 • an 
interesting  representation  of  the  fabrication  of  por- 
celain from  the  formation  of  the  clay  to  the  finish- 
ing. This  closet  also  contains  an  example  of  every 
defect  to  which  porcelain  is  liable.  A cup  not 
weighing  more  than  if  it  was  of  pasteboard  is  par- 
ticularly entitled  to  observation;  5.  porcelain  of 
China,  Japan, and  India ; (i.  porcelainof  the  different 
manufactories  of  France,  with  a progressive  table  of 
the  qualities  and  prices  to  the  present  day;  7.  por- 
celain of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Prussia,  Brunswick, 
Venice,  Lombardy,  and  other  Italian  towns ; 8.  por- 
celain of  England,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Saxony,  Austria,  and  Bavaria;  9.  this  closet 
contains  specimens  relating  to  the  colouring  of 
porcelain,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  of  the  defects 
to  which  it  is  liable.  An  aigrette  in  pink,  white, 

67. 
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and  green  glass,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  should  not 
escape  observation. 

In  the  library  attached  to  the  establishment  there 
are  about  two  hundred  volumes,  with  figures,  con- 
sisting of  travels,  descriptions,  etc.  for  the  use  of 
painters.  The  room  is  ornamented  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  statues  and  busts,  after  the 
antique. 

The  porcelain  originally  manufactured  at  Sevres, 
called  porcelaine  tendre , was  a composition  of  glass 
and  earths,  susceptible  of  combining  by  fusion. 
That  now  manufactured,  called  porcelaine  dure , is 
formed  of  kaolin , from  the  quarries  near  Limoges, 
alkali,  sand,  saltpetre,  and  nitre,  to  which,  when 
in  a state  of  fusion,  clay  is  added.  It  requires  a 
great  fire  to  be  hardened. 

What  is  called  biscuit  de  Sevres  is  this  substance 
not  enamelled.  The  paintings  are  executed  upon 
the  porcelain  after  it  is  hardened,  and  it  then  requires 
only  a slight  degree  of  heat  to  fix  the  colours  and 
enamel.  M.  Brongniart,  director  of  the  manufactory, 
has  successfully  applied  the  pyrometer  to  the  firing 
of  porcelain  after  it  has  been  painted.  The  pyro- 
meter is  a kind  of  steel-yard  with  a needle  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  a bar  three  feet  in  length.  In 
the  middle  of  this  bar  is  a tube  containing  twenty- 
nine  inches  of  porcelain  and  seven  inches  of  silver. 
That  end  of  the  bar  at  which  the  silver  is  placed 
is  introduced  into  the  oven  in  which  the  por- 
celain is  to  be  fired,  and  the  heat  by  dilating  the 
silver  sets  the  needic  in  motion  by  means  of  a wheel 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bar,  and  this  shows  the 
degree  of  heat  required.  In  firing  of  porcelain  wood 
alone  is  employed.  An  ingenious  method  has  also 
been  discovered  of  printing  the  patterns  upon  por- 
celain, by  which  the  execution  is  more  perfect,  and 
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it  is  effected  in  much  less  time.  Tlio  beautiful  blue 
Known  by  the  name  of  bleu  dc  Sevres,  the  manner 
of  obtaining  which  was  supposed  lo  be  entirely  lost, 
has  been  re-diseovered  by  M.  Rrougniarl,  who  has 
likewise  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  care  lo  find 
out  the  art  by  which  the  beautiful  glass  in  ancient 
church  windows  was  coloured.  His  exertions  have 
in  some  degree  been  crowned  with  success.  In  one 
of  the  show-rooms  may  be  seen  a beautiful  Sappho  • 
and  in  the  museum  some  other  pieces  which  in 
colour  equal  the  ancient  specimens  ; except  the  red, 
which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  rival.  The  work- 
manship of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Sevres  is  much 
more  highly  finished  than  that  of  any  manufac- 
tory of  the  same  kind  in  France,  notwithstanding 
they  use  the  same  substance.  The  white  porce- 
lain is  higher  in  price  than  that  of  any  other  manu- 
factory, on  account  of  the  exquisite  and  difficult 
shapes  of  the  articles.  The  painters  of  the  manu- 
factory of  Sevres  are  of  the  first  merit,  and  the 
principal  artists  of  the  French  school  lake  pleasure 
in  giving  counsel  to  the  painters  of  Sevres. 

The  number  of  workmen  exceeds  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  expenses  amount  to  220,000  or 
u5o,ooo  fr.  a year,  but  the  receipts  are  equal.  The 
former  are  paid  by  the  Civil  List,  and  the  latter  arc- 
paid  into  the  Royal  Treasury. 

The  show-rooms  of  this  manufactory,  which  con- 
tain a splendid  assortment  of  rich  and  costly  articles, 
are  open  daily  lo  the  public,  who  may  purchase  any 
articles  they  please.  An  exhibition  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Sevres  is  made  every  year  at  the  Louvre, 
when  the  king  selects  such  objects  as  he  thinks 
proper,  for  which  the  price  fixed  is  paid.  Presents 
lo  foreign  courts  are  also  manufactured  her  e.  There 
is  a depot  of  articles  lor  sale,  at  No.  55,  rue  St. 
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Anne,  Paris.  Applications  for  visiting  the  work- 
shops must  be  addressed  to  Son  Excellence  le  Mi - 
nistre  de  la  Maison  du  Roi , but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain  admission. 

Behind  the  manufactory  of  Sevres,  upon  an  emi- 
nence, is  a small  house  of  a fanciful  construction, 
called  le  Pavilion  de  Lully,  in  which  that  great 
master  in  music  composed  a part  of  his  works. 

The  valley  of  Sevres  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
numerous  quarries  ; but  good  stone  is  scarce.  Con- 
veyances stand  in  the  Place  Louis  XV. 


STAINS, 

A village  about  three  leagues  north  of  Paris,  is 
celebrated  for  its  magnificent  chateau,  and  fine  park 
and  gardens.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  seven 
hundred.  Conveyances,  rue  d'Enghien. 


SURESNES, 

A large  village,  two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was 
formerly  famous  for  its  wines.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  crowning  of  the  Rosie  re,  which  takes  place 
there  on  the  Sunday  after  St.  Louis's  Day.  Accord- 
ing to  the  foundation,  the  rector  is  to  select,  after 
vespers,  three  of  the  village  girls,  above  eighteen 
years  old,  most  distinguished  for  their  good  con- 
duct ; and  is  to  make  his  choice  known  to  the  syn- 
dics and  marguilliers  of  the  parish.  The  latter  as- 
semble about  six  in  the  evening,  and  proceed  to 
the  election  of  the  Rosiere , by  ballot.  The  fortu- 
nate girl  is  crowned  with  a garland  of  roses,  and 
receives  3oo  francs.  Number  of  inhabitants,  twelve 
hundred.  Conveyances,  Place  Louis  XV. 
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VAUGIRARD. 

This  large  village,  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  Paris, 
is  much  frequented  by  the  labouring  classes  on  Sun- 
days ; and  therefore  abounds  with  guinguettes.  The 

Suarries  of  Vaugirard  present  the  following  strata  : 
rst  eighteen  beds  of  calcareous  and  argilaceous  marl , 
forming  a mass  of  about  three  metres  in  thickness. 
Then  strata  of  coarse  limestone,  containing  lucines, 
cerites  and  millioliles,  in  prodigious  numbers.  Im- 
mediately below  a red  stratum,  almost  solely  com- 
posed of  cerites , is  a layer  of  marly  limestone , with 
numerous  impressions  ofleaves  ; this  is  between  two 
strata,  which  contain  a similar  species  of  marine 
shells.  The  whole  of  the  strata  are  of  limestone, 
containing  a great  variety  of  fossil  shells.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  three  hundred. 


VERSAILLES. 

This  large  handsome  town,  formerly  a part  of  the 
province  called  llle-de-F ranee,  and  of  the  diocese 
of  Paris,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues 
from  the  capital.  It  is  the  chej lieu  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  et  Oise,  the  see  of  a bishop, 
and  the  seat  of  a prefecture,  and  three  tribunals, 
namely,  a court  of  criminal  justice,  a tribunal  de 
premiere  instance , and  a tribunal  of  commence  : it 
also  possesses  a royal  cavalry  school,  an  agricultural 
society,  and  a college. 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  place  is  in  a charter, 
granted,  in  io3y,  by  Odo,  Count  de  Chartres,  in 
which  one  of  the  witnesses  is  styled  Hugo  de  V er - 
saliis.  It  continued  a mean  village  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  who  built  a hunting-seat  there.  The 
attachment  of  Louis  XIII  to  this  residence  induced 
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many  of  his  courtiers  to  build  houses  near  it,  hut  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  that  Versailles 
became  remarkable.  When  that  prince  had  de- 
termined to  build  a sumptuous  palace,  lie  wished 
also  to  have  a town  to  correspond  with  it.  He  there- 
fore gave  great  encouragement  and  granted  many 
privileges  to  those  who  built  houses  at  Versailles ; 
so  that  in  a few  years  a magnificent  town  arose,  as 
if  by  enchantment.  At  the  revolution,  the  popu- 
lation of  Versailles  was  computed  at  one  hundred 
thousaud  souls,  but  at  present  it  does  not  contain 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  the  remark- 
able events  that  have  occurred  at  Versailles,  par- 
ticularly during  the  revolution.  Rut  they  may  he 
found  in  the  Cicerone  de  Versailles,'  and  in  all  the 
histories  of  the  last  century  and  of  the  revolution. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  was  begun  by  Louis  XIV, 
in  1661,  find  finished  in  1672.  The  gardens  and 
park  were  laid  out  by  Le  Notre.  Beyond  the  gul  - 
dens he  formed  a second  enclosure,  which  is  called 
the  little  park.  Its  circumference  is  about  four 
leagues.  At  the  extremity  of  the  little  park,  Le 
Notre  established  a third  enclosure,  wdiich  is  two 
leagues  round,  and  contains  several  villages.  The 
money  expended  by  Louis  XIV,  in  forming  this 
splendid  residence  and  its  dependencies,  is  computed 
at  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  sterling  ! This 
profusion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  misfortunes 
which  clouded  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  and  con- 
tributed to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  revolution. 

1’lacf.  d’Akmes. — This  place  is  in  lVftjit  of  the 
palace,  and  in  shape  is  a kind  of  truncated  triangle, 
the  greatest  breadth  of  which  is  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  yards:  it  is  formed  by  the  three  great  ave- 
nues ol  Paris,  Sccaux,  and  St.  Cloud,  which  open 
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into  it.  The  royal  stables  arc  to  the  right  and  left 
oi  the  place  d armes;  and  towards  the  avenue  do 
bceanx  is  a building,  representing  a large  tent  which 
was  erected  in  i 77-b  for  the  French  guards. 

Grand  court.— This  court  is  separated  from  the 

place  d armes  by  an  iron  railing  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  metres  in  length,  which  is  terminated  bv 
two  colossal  statues  surrounded  by  Genii,  the  one 
representing  Peace,  and  the  other  Glory  It  js 
skirted  by  buildings,  formerly  destined  for  the 

lf,,,inated  lwo  pavilions. 
The  bi  eadth  of  the  court  is  two  hundred  and  thirtv- 
four  metres.  Beyond  this  court  was  a smaller  one 
formerly  cal  ed  la  Cour  Royale,  separated  by  a 

na|  »g,  n llCh  WaS  de1sl,'7ed  durinS  ^e  revolution. 
1 he  buildings  on  each  side  are  of  modern  and  ele 

gant  architecture  j and  form  a striking  contrast  to 
the  antique  style  of  that  which  surrounds  the  marble 
court.  The  fronts  towards  the  place  d’ armes pre- 
sent  on  each  side  a pediment  supported  by  four  Co- 
rinthian columns.  In  the  pediment  arc  the  arms  of 

France  supported  by  Religion  and  Justice.  Y 

Front  towards  the  court.  — From  the  cour 
royale , is  an  ascent  by  five  steps  into  another 
court,  called  la  cour  de  marbre , from  its  beinc 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble.  The  buildines 
which  surround  it  are  of  brick  and  stone,  in  a taw- 
dry  £ty,c  of  architecture.  This  building,  with  those 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  court,  are  remains  of  the  hunt- 
ing scat  of  Louis  XIII,  and  have  a most  unhappy  ef- 
fect when  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the  palace  The 
who  e of  the  buildings  which  surround  the  cour  de 
marbre , arc  ornamented  with  fine  busts  of  the  Ro 
man  emperors  and  empresses,  in  while  and  coloured 
mai  blc.  The  gallery  which  crowns  this  front  of  the 
palace  is  separated  from  distance  to  distance  by 
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groups.  The  clock  is  supported  by  Mars  and  Her- 

Fkont  towards  the  garden. — This  front,  called 
also  la  facade  neuve , presents  an  extent  of  about 
eight  hundred  yaads.  It  consists  of  a ground-floor, 
two  stories,  and  an  attic  ; and  is  decorated  with  Ionic 
pilasters.  Fifteen  projecting  bodies,  ornamented 
with  columns  of  the  same  order,  are  surmounted  by 
colossal  statues  in  stone,  representing  the  Four  Sea- 
sons the  Twelve  Months  of  the  year,  and  the  Arts. 
Four  statues  in  bronze  representing  Silenus,  Anti- 
nous,  Apollo,  and  Bacchus,  crown  the  central  pa- 

V1  Interior.— The  number  of  apartments  in  this 
palace  is  so  great  that  we  can  only  notice  the  most 

remarkable.  . 

Chapel . — In  the  grand  vestibule  near  the  entrance 
is  a superb  bas-relief,  by  Pujet,  representing  Alex- 
ander  and  Diogenes.  Tl.e  chapel  was  begun  m 1690 
and  was  finished  in  .7.0.  Volta.re  cous.ders  it  of  ill 
proportions,  and  ridiculously  long.  He  says, 

Ce  colifichct  fastueux, 

Qui  du  peuple  eblouit  !es  yeux 
Et  dont  le  connoisseur  se  raille  ; 

but  it  certainly  forms  altogether  a magnificent 
and  splendid  work  of  art,  which  cannot  be  seen 
without  admiration.  It  was  the  last  woik  of  the 
celebrated  architect  Jules  Hardoum  Mansart.  This 
chapel  is  forty-four  yards  in  length  without  the 
walls  ; the  galleries  are  decorated  with  sixteen  Co- 
rinthian columns,  and  twenty-two  half  columns, 
between  which  are  twelve  large  windows.  Un  the 
ground-floor  are  also  twelve  windows ; and  m the 
vaulted  ceiling  there  are  ten.  . . 

The  interior  is  adorned  with  sculpture,  paintings, 
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and  bas-reliefs;  by  the  most  skilful  artists.  The 
pavement  is  formed  of  richly  variegated  marbles. 
The  organ,  placed  above  the  altar,  in  front  of  the 
royal  pew,  is  considered,  in  respect  of  execution 
and  ornaments,  one  of  the  finest  works  in  France. 

In  order  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  this  chapel,  the  tourist  should  certainly  attend 
Divine  service,  which  commences  at  half  past  eleven 
o’clock  on  Sundays. 

Theatre. — The  theatre  was  begun  in  1 753,  by 
Louis  XV,  and  finished  in  1770,  on  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XVI.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  containing  ' 
about  nine  hundred  superficial  feet,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  height.  From  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  curtain  it  measures  seveniv-two 
feet  in  length,  and  is  sixty  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
first  tier  of  boxes.  From  the  floor  to  the  ce  iling, 
the  height  is  fifty-one  feet.  The  interior  is  deco- 
rated with  pillars  which  once  were  richly  gilt.  The 
paintings  of  the  ceiling,  representing  the  Amours 
of  the  Gods,  are  by  Du  Rameau.  The  number 
of  spectators  it  will  contain  is  fifteen  hundred. 
This  theatre  may  be  converted  into  a ball-room,  by 
fixing  mov  eable  columns  upon  the  stage.  The  boxes 
were  formerly  hung  with  tapestry  and  adorned  with 
mirrors,  but  these  have  fallen  beneath  the  unspar- 
ing hand  of  revolutionary  Vandalism.  The  theatre 
having  been  long  neglected,  is  fast  falling  to  decay ; 
but  it  is  said  that,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  palace, 
this  also  will  be  repaired  and  embellished.  A great 
number  of  paintings,  most  of  them  family  portraits, 
are  deposited  here,  till  the  rooms  whicli  they  for- 
merly adorned  are  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Salon  d’ ftercule . — This  saloon  derives  its  name 
from  the  magnificent  ceiling,  representing  the  apo- 
theosis of  Hercules,  by  Lemoine.  It  is  one  of  the 
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largest  compositions  in  Europe,  and  is  divided  into 
nine  groups,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
figures.  The  saloon  is  ornamented  with  two  paint- 
ings, by  Paul  Veronese:  one  represents  Rebecca 
receiving  from  Eliczer  the  presents  of  Abra- 
ham ; the  other  the  Repast  with  Simon  the  Leper. 
The  latter  picture  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Ser- 
vites  at  Venice.  The  monks  refused  to  sell  it,  not- 
withstanding the  sums  offered  by  Louis  XIV ; but 
the  Venetian  government  took  it  from  them  by 
force,  and  made  a present  of  it  to  the  king.  This 
room  is  sixty-four  feet  long  and  fifty-four  wide,  and 
is  decorated  with  twenty  Corinthian  pilasters  of 
marble,  the  pedestals  of  which  are  brass,  and  the 
capitals  of  gilt  metal,  supporting  a burnished  cor- 
nice, ornamented  with  trophies. 

The  Salles  df  A bondance,  cle  Venus , de  Diane , 
de  Mars,  cle  Mercure,  and  cV Apollon,  derive  their 
names  from  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  ceilings. 

In  the  Salle  de  Venus  is  a fine  statue  of  the  duke 
d’Enghien  by  Bosio.  The  Salle  de  Mars  and  the 
Salle  de  Mercure  possess  several  new  pictures.  In 
the  Salle  d’ Apollon  is  the  dream  of  Alhalia  by 
F.  Smith. 

The  Salle  de  la  Guerre  leads  to  the  grand  gallery. 
This  gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  from  its 
extent  and  magnificence,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
paintings ; it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
in  length,  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty-seven 
feel  in  height ; it  is  lighted  by  seventeen  large  win- 
dows, opposite  which  are  arcades  with  mirrors  re- 
flecting the  gardens  and  sheets  of  water.  Between 
the  arcades  and  windows  are  forty-eight  marble 
pilasters,  of  the  Composite  order,  of  which  the 
bases  and  capitals  are  gilt.  Most  of  the  ornaments 
were  sculptured  by  Coyscvox,  after  the  designs  of 
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Lebrun.  The  ceiling  was  painted  by  that  cele- 
brated artist,  and  represents,  under  symbolical 
figures  and  allegories,  the  most  memorable  events 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  between  1G61  and  1678. 

The  Salle  tie  la  Paix  formed  a part  of  the 
apartments  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  cupola,  paint- 
ed by  Lebrun,  represents  France,  scaled  in  a car, 
on  an  azure  sphere,  supported  by  a cloud  and  crown- 
ed by  Glory.  Peace  and  Cupids  are  employed  in 
uniting  turtle-doves,  around  whose  necks  are  medal- 
lions, symbolical  of  the  alliances  formed  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Pleasure  and  Joy,  represented 
by  two  Bacchantes,  are  playing  on  castanets  and 
cymbals.  Discord  and  Envy  are  expiring,  while 
Bcligion  and  Innocence  offer  incense  on  an  altar,  at 
the  loot  of  which  Heresy  is  overthrown.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  room  are  in  relief  and  richly  gilt.  The 
Chambre  a coucher  de  la  Reine , the  Salle  de  Com - 
pagnie  de  la  Reine,  and  the  Salle  du  Grand  Cou- 
verl , are  ornamented  with  magnificent  pictures  of 
the  modern  school.  The  last  room  of  the  Queen’s 
apartments  is  the  Salon  ties  Gardes.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  is  a recess  completely  covered  with  look- 
ing-glasses, which  multiply  in  a countless  number 
the  objects  exposed  to  them. 

From  the  Queen’s  apartments  the  visitor  passes  to 
those  of  the  King,  which  consist  of  several  rooms 
richly  ornamented.  The  principal  are  the  Salle 
ties  Gardes  du  Corps , the  Salle  de  VOeil  tie  Roeuf, 
the  Chambre  de  Louis  XIV  (in  which  that  monarch 
died),  the  Salle  de  Conseil,  the  Chambre  a coucher 
tie  Louis  XV  et  Louis  XVI,  the  King's  grand  Ca- 
binet, the  small  Cabinet,  another  Cabinet,  the  Li- 
brary, and  the  Billiard-room. 

Gahden. — The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
Versailles  astonish  the  stranger  by  the  variety  of 
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the  plantations,  the  striking  effect  of  the  waters, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  statues  which  decorate 
them.  During  summer  the  minor  fountains  play 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month,  but  the  grand 
fountains  play  only  in  honour  of  the  King’s  fete 
(August  25th),  and  on  particular  occasions. 

Grande  lerrasse  or  Parterre  d’ eau. — This  terrace 
is  situated  opposite  the  principal  front  of  the  palace, 
and  is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  water,  bordered  by 
several  groups  of  nymphs,  naiads,  cupids  and  ze- 
phyrs. 

Parterre  de  La  tone. — The  descent  to  this  parterre 
is  by  a magnificent  flight  of  steps  adorned  with 
fourteen  marble  vases,  after  the  antique.  In  the 
centre  is  a basin,  with  a group  in  white  marble  of 
Latona  with  Apollo  and  Diana,  her  children.  Round 
the  basin  are  seventy-four  enormous  frogs,  which 
throw  out  water,  and  cover  the  marble  group.  The 
frogs  represent  the  peasants  of  Libya,  metamor- 
phosed into  frogs  by  Jupiter,  because  they  had  re- 
fused drink  to  Latona.  The  parterre  de  Lalone, 
and  the  tapis  vert,  or  allde  royale , to  which  it  leads, 
are  bordered  with  a number  of  statues,  some  of 
which  are  antique. 

Bassin  d’ Apollon. — This  basin  forms  a parallel- 
ogram. In  the  centre,  Apollo  is  represented  issu- 
ing from  the  water,  seated  on  a car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  surrounded  by  tritons,  whales  and 
dolphins. 

Le  grand  canal  is  about  sixty-two  metres  broad, 
and  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty- eight  in  length,  and. 
is  traversed  in  the  middle  by  two  arms  about  one 
thousand  metres  in  length,  leading  to  the  Grand 
Trianon  and  the  ancient  Menagerie. 

L’ O range  rie. — This  building,  the  most  chaste 
piece  of  architecture  in  Versailles,  was  constructed 
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in  1 685,  after  the  designs  of  Jules  Hardouin  Man- 
sart. It  contains  a numerous  and  magnificent  col- 
lection of  orange-trees  and  other  shrubs.  The 
orange-tree  called  the  grand  Bourbon  is  more  than 
four  hundred  years  old.  The  descent  to  the  oran- 
gerie  is  by  two  flights  of  three  hundred  steps,  orna- 
mented with  balustrades.  Tho  two  principal  en- 
trances are  adorned  with  groups,  representing  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  two  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order. 

Piece  des  Suisses. — This  is  a vast  sheet  of  water 
in  front  of  the  orangerie , so  called  from  its  having 
been  formed  bv  the  Sw  iss  in  the  service  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Salle  de  bal,  or  bosquet  de  la  cascade. — In  the 
midst  of  this  bosquet  was  a sort  of  arena,  where 
dances  were  performed  when  Louis  XIV  gave  fetes 
at  Versailles. 

Bosquet  de  la  colonnade. — This  bosquet , one  of 
the  richest  at  Versailles,  is  composed  of  tliirty-lwo 
marble  columns  (each  of  which  corresponds  to  a 
pilaster)  of  Languedoc  marble,  and  a cornice,  sur- 
mounted by  a small  attic  decorated  with  vases.  The 
bas-reliefs  represent  Genii  holding  the  attributes  of 
Love,  sports  and  pleasures.  The  arches  are  adorned 
with  heads  of  nymphs,  naiads  and  sylvans.  This 
elegant  colonnade  is  of  a circular  form,  thirty-two 
metres  in  diameter,  and  in  the  centre  is  one  of  the 
finest  groups  at  Versailles,  representing  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  sculptured  by  Girardon,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Lebrun. 

Alice  d'eau . — This  fine  alley  was  formed  after 
the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Perrault. 

Bassin  de  Neptune.— This  superb  basin  is  adorned 
by  several  groups  of  sculpture,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  seated  in  a vast  ma- 
rine shell. 
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Bains  (V Apollon. — In  these  ballis  are  three  fine 
groups,  placed  in  a grotto  formed  out  of  an  enor- 
mous rock,  the  entrance  of  which  represents  the 
palace  of  Thetis.  In  the  centre  is  Apollo  seated, 
surrounded  by  six  nymphs  eager  to  serve  him.  The 
two  other  groups  represent  Tritons  watering  the 
horses  of  Apollo  ; the  latter  are  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  admirable  specimens  of  the  perfection  and 
symmetry  of  sculpture  that  the  chisel  ever  produced. 
"When  the  waters  play,  this  scene  is  animated  by  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  falls  in  a cas- 
cade into  a basin.  The  whole  has  a very  grand  effect, 
and  is  without  comparison  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  tii- 
rardon. 

The  other  priucipal  water-works  are  the  bosquets 
de  Vobelisque , d’  Encelade , and  des  domes* 

The  potager , or  kitchen  garden,  is  to  the  left  of 
the  piece  des  Suisses  ; it  is  at  least  fifty  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  is  formed  into  about  thirty  divisions,  sepa- 
rated by  walls. 

Since  the  restoration  a small  pleasure  ground  has 
been  formed  at  Versailles,  on  the  model  of  one  at 
Hartwell,  in  England,  where  Louis  XVIII  resided 
several  years.  Its  site  was  formerly  part  of  the 
garden  called  Vile  d} Amour.  It  is  composed  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  tubs  or  pots  which  the  garden- 
er can  remove  at  pleasure,  so  that  a.  faded  flower  or 
decayed  plant  is  never  seen.  From  May  ist  to  Oc- 
tober ist  it  is  open  every  evening  for  two  horn's. 

There  are  three  churches  at  Versailles : namely 
those  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Symphoricn. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame  was  built  by  Louis  XIV, 
in  1686,  after  the  designs  of  Mansart.  The  front -is 

+ For  a more  particular  description  of  them,  see  tl.tr 
Cicerone  de  F ersailles. 
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decorated  with  a Doric  order  bearing  lour  Ionic  co- 
lumns crowned  by  a pediment.  The  interior  is  highly 
ornamented,  ancl  contains  several  pieces  of  sculpture 
and  painting  which  are  much  admired.  The  archi- 
tecture, of  the  Ionic  order,  is  simple  and  elegant,  and 
perfectly  symmetrical.  The  choir  is  adorned  with 
five  transparent  pictures,  put  up  before  the  upper 
windows.  The  subjects  are : in  the  middle,  France 
under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin ; to  the  right, 
St.  Louis  administering  justice  to  his  subjects  in  the 
forest  of  Vincennes;  and  the  Apotheosis  of  Louis 
XVI ; to  the  left,  Louis  XVIII  ascending  the  throne ; 
and  Henry  IV  abjuring  prolestanlism.  The  other 
paintings  are  not  worth  notice ; the  church  of  St. 
Louis  was  built  by  Louis  XV  in  i j.fi.  The  architec- 
ture is  considered  very  inferior.  To  the  right  on  en- 
tering is  a chapel  containing  a monument  erected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Versailles  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Berry.  It  consists  of  a pedestal  upon 
which  is  a figure  of  Religion  supporting  the  ex- 
piring prince.  The  pedestal  is  adorned  with  a bas- 
relief,  representing  a weeping  female  and  two  Genii. 
Below  in  golden  letters  is  the  following  inscription  : 
Charles  Ferdinand  d’ Artois,  Due  de  Berry,  sa 
Ville  natale  en  Pleurs.  In  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  black  marble  tablets,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
subscribers.  The  church  of  St.  Symphorien  is  ele- 
gant, and  resembles  the  ancient  temples ; its  pro- 
portions are  noble.  The  front  is  a portico  of  four 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  with  four  others  in 
the  wall. 

The  college  is  a noble  building,  erected  for  a 
convent  in  1760,  by  order  of  the  queen  of  Louis 
XV.  It  can  receive  four  hundred  scholars.  The 
chapel  is  a model  of  taste  and  elegance.  There  is 
also  a rich  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy,  botany, 
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and  natural  history,  which  was  presented  by  Bona- 
parte, and  was  formerly  in  the  palace. 

The  mairie  is  a very  fine  hotel,  which  was  long 
inhabited  by  the  princes  de  Conde.  The  society 
of  agriculture  holds  its  sittings  here  on  the  25th  of 
every  month. 

A spacious  and  fine  edifice,  formerly  called  the 
grand  commun,  and  used  for  lodging  the  multitude 
of  persons  attached  to  the  court,  is  now  called  the 
Manufactui'e  d’armes.  It  contained  one  thousand 
rooms.  In  1796  it  was  converted  into  a manufac- 
tory of  arms,  which  attained  the  greatest  celebrity  ; 
but  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1 8 15,  it  was  entirely  stripped 
by  the  Prussians.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by 
old  servants  of  the  palace  and  other  indigent  per- 
sons. , 

The  public  library  is  established  in  the  hotel  for- 
merly called  Hotel  des  Affaires  it  Iran  ge  res,  and 
is  said  to  contain  about  "thirty  thousand  volumes. 
It  is  open  every  day  from  ten  till  four  in  summer, 
and  from  ten  till  three  in  winter.  In  this  library 
is  a curious  volume  of  drawings,  representing  the 
celebrated  tournament  given  by  Louis  XIV.  Some 
good  views  of  the  principal  cities  ol  Europe  are 
placed  above  the  doors.  To  the  library  is  attached 
a small  museum. 

At  Versailles  there  are  two  seminaries,  called  le 
Grand  and  le  Petit  Sdminaire. — Vehicles  for  Ver- 
sailles are  always  to  be  found  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV,  as  also  in  the  rue  de  Rivoli. — Fetes,  or  fairs, 
of  five  days  each,  begin  May  1st,  August  20bh,  and 
October  gth. 

LE  GRAND  TRIANON, 

Built  by  Louis  XIV  for  Madame  de  Mainlenon,  in 
the  park  of  Versailles,  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
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grand  canal.  It  is  a building  in  the  Italian  style, 
of  an  elegant  form,  constructed  by  Jules  Hardouin 
Mansart.  The  two  wings,  terminated  by  pavilions, 
are  united  by  a colonnade  composed  of  twenty-two 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  fourteen  of  red  marble, 
and  eight  of  green  campan  marble;  between  the 
windows  are  marble  pilasters  of  the  same  order. 
It  is  only  one  story  high,  and  the  roof  is  terminated 
by  a balustrade  ornamented  with  vases  and  groups. 
The  entrance  is  opposite  the  central  gate.  In  the 
left  wing  are  the  apartments  of  the  queen;  in  the 
right,  those  of  the  king.  The  queen’s  apartments 
are  in  general  wainscotted  and  painted  white,  even 
the  gilt  ornaments,  which  had  gone  to  decay.  The 
furniture  of  these  rooms  as  well  as  that  of  the  king’s 
apartments  is  the  same  that  was  used  hy  Bonaparte, 
but  it  has  suffered  damage.  Upon  entering  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  wing  the  rooms  are  shown  in 
the  following  order  : 

The  salle  des  gardes , where  are  the  following 
pictures:  The  Death  of  Alcestes,  by  Peyron;  As- 
pasia,  by  Miss  Bouillard;  and  Filial  Piety,  by  Gue- 
rin. 

Salle  des  nobles. — Homer,  by  Rolland;  Study 
stopping  Time,  byMenageot;  Paulina  announcing 
Seneca’s  death,  by  Taillasson;  Joan  of  Arc,  by 
Lecomte. 

Saloon  of  the  great  officers. — This  room  con- 
tains no  pictures  nor  any  thing  remarkable.  The 
curtains  are  white. 

The  bed-room  of  the  queen  is  hung  with  crimson 
damask;  chairs  to  correspond.  The  curtains  are 
of  white  silk.  It  contains  the  portraits  of  the  grand 
Dauphin  and  of  the  present  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
both  in  their  youth. 

The  saloon  of  the  mirrors  is  so  called  on  ac- 
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count  of  six  large  mirrors  like  arcades,  with  wliicli 
it  is  decorated.  The  tapestry  around  them  is  pale 
blue  silk  with  silver  ornaments;  the  whole  has  a 
lively  and  brilliant  appearance. 

The  boudoir  contains  portraits  of  Madame  Vic- 
toire,  aunt  to  Louis  XVIII,  and  the  Annunciation, 
by  Denis. 

The  saloon  of  the  nobles  is  hung  with  Lyons 
lilac  silk  with  flowered  borders.  In  this  room  is  a 
curious  and  elegant  table,  made  by  deaf  and  dumb 
workmen. 

From  this  saloon  we  pass  to  the  peristyle;  after 
crossing  which,  we  enter  the  apartments  of  the 
king  by  the 

Salle  des  gardes.  It  is  round,  and  adjoining  it 
is  a litter-room  which  serves  for  a chapel. 

The  saloon  of  the  nobles  is  adorned  with  a full 
length  portrait  of  Louis  XV,  in  tapestry  of  the 
Gobelins,  the  colours  of  which  are  much  faded.  It 
contains  also  a fine  small  model  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  saloon  of  the  great  officers  are  fine  views 
of  Naples  and  Florence,  by  Hackert. 

The  saloon  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber 
is  hung  with  silk  tapestry  of  Beauvais.  In  this  room 
is  a picture  of  the  Count  d’Artois  (now  Charles X ) 
and  his  sister,  in  their  youth.  On  the  chimney- 
piece  is  a curious  bas-refief  of  alabaster  agate  found 
at  Herculaneum. 

The  saloon  of  the  King  is  richly  gilt ; the  cur- 
tains and  chairs  arc  of  crimson  silk.  In  this  room 
are  an  enormous  vase,  two  candelabras,  and  two 
dessus  de  buffet , of  malachite,  adorned  with  rich 
gilt  ornaments,  which  were  presented  to  Bonaparte 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  contains  the  lollow- 
ing  pictures,  some  of  which  cannot  be  admired: 
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Louis  XIV,  by  Rigaud ; llie  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, mother  to  Louis  XV,  by  Santerre  ; Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  natural 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Madame  de  la  Valliere , 
by  Rigaud.  The  latter  picture  lias  been  retouched  ; 
it  is  a correct  likeness  of  that  celebrated  lady. 

The  council  hall  is  adorned  with  some  indif- 
ferent views  of  Versailles. 

The  picture  gallery  contains,  the  Last  picture 
of  Vernet ; a Model  of  the  ship  Ocean,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns,  and  of  the  Triumphant , of 
seventy-four  guns  ; the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Ro- 
bert ; the  Cupid-seller,  by  Vien;  a Town  carried 
by  assault,  by  Taunay ; the  Funeral  of  the  Daughter 
of  Charlemagne,  by  Roanne ; a Fine  flower  picture, 
by  Van  Dael ; the  Annunciation,  by  Poussin ; Time 
Iircaking  the  arrows  of  Cupid,  by  Carafe;  the 
Family  of  Coriolanus,  by  Goffier ; Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  by  Mignard ; Flowers,  by  Van  Spaendonck; 
a Shipwreck,  by  Manglard ; Icarus  preparing  to  fly, 
by  Denis ; a small  but  admirable  picture  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  Morocco,  when  at  the  Opera  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  for  the  first  time  ; an  Effect  of 
Light,  by  an  unknown  painter;  Distress,  by  Bour- 
don ; a Model  of  a seventy-four  gun  ship  of  an  old 
construction  ; Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV,  by  Lefevre ; Charlemagne  visiting 
the  Cathedral  at  Worms,  by  Roanne;  a Girl  with  a 
Broken  Jug,  by  Greuze;  Paulina  and  Sabinus,by  an 
Italian  master;  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  by  De- 
leliu.  In  this  gallery  are  likewise  some  rare  pieces 
of  sculpture,  among  which  the  following  are  most 
entitled  to  notice:  Cupid  feeding  a Butterfly,  by 
Chaudet;  Venus  upon  a Dolphin,  by  Lemoine; 
Cupid  asleep,  by  Rosta  ; and  Iunocence,  by  Roman. 
Some  small  statues  in  bronze,  and  some  vases  and 
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cups  in  agate,  are  worthy  of  the  visitor’s  atten- 
tion. This  gallery  leads  to  the  private  apartments, 
which  are  sumptuously  furnished,  and  possess  many 
articles  of  French  w'ood  beautifully  wrought  and 
ornamented,  and  some  fine  modern  engravings 

The  private  closet  of  the  King  is  splendidly  hung 
w itli  green  Lyons  silk  damask  and  ornaments,  with 
gold  embroidery ; the  furniture  is  covered  with  the 
same,  and  gilt,  as  are  also  the  pannels  of  the  room. 

The  bath  room  contains  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  King’s  bed  room  is  hung  with  apricot  silk 
and  violet  borders ; curtains  and  chairs  to  cor- 
respond. 

The  breakfast  room  is  hung  with  Lyons  silk, 
light  blue,  with  white  flowers  and  apricot  borders. 

The  family  saloon  is  hung  with  silk  and  Beauvais 
tapestry.  It  contains  portraits  of  Louis  XV,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ; and  one  of 
the  Grand  Dauphin  (father  of  Louis  XVIII)  and  his 
Family,  by  Delatel. 

The  dining-room  possesses  a Snow  storm,  by 
Van  Loo;  and  Paulina  and  Sabinus,  by  Bouillon. 

The  pleasure-grounds  are  delightful,  being  adorned 
with  elegant  buildings,  statues,  pieces  of  water,  and 
cascades.  The  Grand  Trianon  was  always  a favourite 
residence  of  Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI. 
It  was  a retreat  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  Ver- 
sailles. Bonaparte  also  frequently  passed  several 
days  together  at  the  Trianon,  and  had  a direct  road 
made  to  it  from  St.  Cloud.  He  formed  a select 
library  there,  which,  it  is  said,  was  pillaged  by  the 
Prussians,  in  1 8 1 5 . 

LE  PETIT  TRIANON 

And  its  gardens  were  formed  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV , who  was  there  when  he  was  attacked 
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by  the  contagious  disease  of  which  he  died.  Louis 
XYI  gave  it  to  his  queen,  who  took  great  delight 
in  the  spot,  and  had  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the 
English  style.  Deiille  says  of  it : 

Sctnblablc  k son  augusie  el  jeunc  deitc, 

Trianon  joint  la  gikce  avec  la  majesle. 

This  small  palace,  situated  at  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  park  of  the  Grand  Trianon,  forms  a 
pavilion,  about  seventy-two  feet  square.  It  consists 
of  a ground-floor  and  two  stories,  decorated  with 
fluted  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters  crowned  by 
a balustrade.  The  interior  is  adorned  in  the  most 
delicate  style.  The  gardens  are  delightful,  and  em- 
bellished with  the  most  pleasing  constructions. 
Here  is  a temple  of  Love ; there  a charming  laby- 
rinth ; here  an  artificial  rock,  from  which  water 
rushes  into  a lake  ; there  a picturesque  wooden 
bridge,  a rural  hamlet,  grottoes,  cottages  embower- 
ed in  groves  of  trees,  diversified  in  their  turn  with 
statues  and  seats  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 

It  was  in  this  chateau  that  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa  had  her  first  interview  with  her  father,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  after  the  abdication  of  Bona- 
parte, in  1 8 1 4*  She  had  come  from  Blois,  where 
she  had  retired  when  the  allied  powers  attacked 
Paris.  After  passing  five  days  at  the  Petit  Trianon, 
she  went  to  Gros  Bois,  on  her  way  to  Germany. 


VINCENNES. 

Vincennes  is  a large  village  about  four  miles  east 
of  Paris,  famous  for  its  forest,  called  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  and  its  ancient  royal  chateau.  The 
forest  appears  to  have  existed  long  before  the  cha- 
teau, and  to  have  been  much  more  extensive  than 
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at  present.  Philip  Augustus  surrounded  it  with 
strong  and  thick  walls  in  1288,  when  Henry  III, 
of  England,  presented  to  him  a great  number  of 
slags,  deer,  wild-boars,  and  other  animals  for  the 
sports  of  the  chase.  That  monarch,  taking  plea- 
sure in  sporting,  built  a country  seat  at  Vincennes, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Regale  mane- 
rium,  or  the  royal  manor.  Louis  IX  often  visited 
Vincennes,  and  used  to  sit  under  an  oak  in  the 
forest  to  administer  justice.  In  i337,  Philippe  de 
Valois  demolished  the  ancient  building,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  which  still  exists,  and  which 
was  completed  by  his  royal  successors.  The  cha- 
teau forms  a parallelogram  of  large  dimensions; 
round  it  were  formerly  nine  towers,  of  which  eight 
were  demolished  to  the  level  of  the  wall  in  1814* 
That  which  remains,  called  the  tour  de  VHorloge , 
is  a lofty  square  tower  which  forms  the  entrance. 
The  Donjon  is  a detached  building  on  the  side  to- 
wards Paris  and  has  a parapet  for  its  defence.  Deep 
ditches  lined  with  stone  surround  the  chateau.  The 
chapel  called  la  Sainte  Chapelle , built  by  Charles  V, 
stands  in  the  second  court  to  the  right.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  The  in- 
terior is  remarkable  for  its  windows  of  coloured 
glass,  by  Cousin,  after  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
They  formerly  were  numerous,  but  only  seven  now 
remain.  The  high  altar  is  entirely  detached  and 
consists  of  four  Gothic  columns  of  white  marble  ; 
its  front  is  ornamented  with  small  figures.  The 
balustrade  which  separates  the  choir  is  also  Gothic, 
and  of  white  marble.  To  the  left  of  the  altar  is  a 
monument,  after  the  designs  of  Deseine,  to  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  d’Enghien.  It 
consists  of  four  erect  full  length  statues  in  beautiful 
white  marble.  The  prince  appears  supported  by 
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Religion.  The  other  figures  represent,  the  one, 
Frauce  in  tears,  having  at  her  feet  a globe  en- 
riched with  Jlenrs  de  lis , and  holding  in  her  hand 
a broken  sceptre ; and  the  other  Fanaticism  armed 
with  a dagger,  and  in  the  attitude  of  striking  her 
victim.  The  statue  of  the  prince  is  replete  with  dig- 
nity and  expression;  that  of  Religion  is  remarkably 
fine;  near  her  is  a gilt  cross,  and  upon  her  head  is 
a golden  crown.  A trophy,  in  bronze,  formed  of 
the  arms  of  the  prince  and  the  ecu  of  the  house  of 
Conde  fills  up  the  interval  between  the  figures  of 
the  fore-ground.  Upon  the  monument  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  by  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions : 

Ossa  hie  sita  sunt 
Lud.  Amt.  Henrici 

Bourbonntci  Cond^i,  Ducis  Emguiawi, 

Qni  tunc  exulantc  legitimo  Rege. 

Apdd  exteros  ultra  Rhenum  hospitaietur. 

Insidiis  tyranni  spreio  jure  gentium  interccptus. 
Intra  hujusce  castelli  munimenta 
Nefaric*  damnatus  ct  percussus  occubuit 

Nocte  vigesima  prinia  Martis  MDCCCIV. 
JLudovicus  XVIII,  avito  solio  reddilus 
Desideratissimi  principis  reliquias 
Tumultuari6  turn  defossas  requiri 
Atquc  sacris  piacularibus  rite  institutis 
. Hoc  monumento  condi  jussit 
MDCCCXVI. 

Tile  stranger  who  attends  the  military  mass  in 
music,  at  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  mornings,  will  be 
highly  gratified. 

Henry  Y,  king  of  England,  the  hero  of  Agincourt, 
died  at  Vincennes,  in  1422. 

Louis  XI  enlarged  and  embellished  the  chateau, 
which  he  made  his  favourite  residence.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  that  cruel  and  superstitious  prince. 
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about  the  year  1472,  that  the  donjon  of  Vincennes 
became  a state  prison. 

Charles  IX  died  at  this  chateau  in  i5y4. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  Mary  de  Medicis,  his 
mother,  built  the  magnificent  gallery  still  in  exis- 
tence ; and  Louis  XIII  commenced  the  two  large 
buildings  to  the  south,  which  were  finished  by 
Louis  XIV. 

In  1661,  cardinal  Mazarin  died  at  Vincennes.  ' 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
continued  to  live  in  the  Palais  Royal ; and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  have  the  youug  king,  Louis  XV, 
near  him,  he  fixed  his  majesty’s  residence,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  (17 15)  at  Vincennes,  till  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  could  be  prepared  for  him. 

In  1731,  the  trees  in  the  forest  of  Vincennes  being 
decayed  with  age,  were  felled,  and  acorns  were 
sown  in  a regular  manner  through  the  park,  from 
which  have  sprung  the  oaks  which  now  form  one 
of  the  most  shady  and  agreeable  woods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris. 

Vincennes,  though  no  longer  a royal  residence, 
continued  to  be  a state-prison.  Here  the  celebrated 
Mirabeau  was  confined  from  1777  to  1780;  and 
wrote,  during  that  time,  besides  other  works,  his 
Lettres  a Sophie.  This  prison  having  become  nearly 
useless,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI,  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1784. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  Vincennes 
was  used  as  a place  of  confinement  for  disorderly 
women. 

Under  Bonaparte,  it  again  became  a state  prisou  , 
and  a more  horrible  despotism  appears  to  have  been 
exercised  within  its  walls  than  at  any  former  period. 

Ihe  unfortunate  Duke  d Enghien,  who  was'arrested 
m Germany  on  the  i5th  of  March,  i8o4,  haviug 
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been  conducted  to  Vincennes  on  the  20th,  at  five 
in  the  evening,  was  condemned  to  death,  the  same 
night,  by  a military  commission,  and  shot,  at  half 
past  four  on  the  following  morning,  in  one  of  the 
ditches  of  the  castle.  His  body  was  interred  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell.  On  the  2olh  of  March,  1816, 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  a search 
having  been  made  for  his  remains,  by  order  of 
Louis  XVIII,  they  were  discovered,  and  placed  with 
religious  care  in  a coffin,  which  was  transported 
into  the  same  room  of  the  chateau  in  which  the 
council  of  war  condemned  him  to  death,  where  it 
remained  till  the  Gothic  chapel  was  repaired  and 
a monument  erected  to  receive  it.  On  the  coffin  is 
this  inscription  : Ici  est  le  corps  du  tres-haut , 
tres-puissanl  prince,  Louis  Antoine  Henri  deBour* 
bon,  due  d'Enghien,  Prince  du  Sang , Pair  de 
France.  Mori  a Vincennes,  le  21  Mars,  1804,  a 
Page  de  3 1 ans,  7 mo  is,  18  jours. 

The  chateau  of  Yincennes  is  still  a stale  prison. 
It  is  also  the  central  depot  of  the  artillery  and  am- 
munition, in  consequence  of  which  a considerable 
force  is  always  maintained  there.  The  present 
number  of  troops  are  a regiment  of  infantry  of  the 
royal  guards,  a regiment  of  foot  artillery  of  the 
royal  guards,  a squadron  of  horse  artillery  of  the 
royal  guards,  a squadron  of  the  train  of  artillery 
of  the  royal  guards,  and  a company  of  artillery 
workmen.  Number  of  inhabitants,  two  thousand 
two  hundred.  Fdle,  August  i5th  and  the  Sunday 
following.  Conveyances,  rue  de  la  Roquettc. 


THE  END. 
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EXPLANATION. 


The  capital  letter  and  figure  placed  after  the  name  of 
the  street,  indicate  the  part  of  the  Map  in  which  it  is  found  ; 
for  example,  if  you  wish  to  find  rue  de  Biron,  D.  6.  draw 
your  finger  down  under  the  letter  D,  from  the  top  of  the 
Map,  till  it  arrives  opposite  the  figure  6,  between  the 
lines  of  which  is  rue  de  Biron. 

The  figure  placed 'before  the  name  of  a street  indicates 
that  it  is  traced  in  the  Map,  but  its  name  could  not  be  given 
for  want  of  room. 

A.  cross  -f-  added  to  the  letter  and  figure,  denotes  that, 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  Map,  there  is  neither 
name  nor  trace  of  it  given. 
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A. 


Abbaye  (de  I’),  D.  4. 

Alibay c ( place  de  I’),  D.  4. 

Abba y e-St. -Martin  (passage  de  F), 
E.  3.+ 

Acacins  (des),  C.  5. 

Academic,  Vcndeuil,  passage,  pres 
Saint-Sulpice,D.  4.  + 

Aguesseau  (d’),  C.  2. 

Aguesseau  (marc'  6 et  passage  d'), 
pres  la  Madeleine,  C.  2.  + 
Aiguillerie  (de  I’),  E.  3. 

Albouy,  F 2.  , 

Albret  (Cours  d’),  Monl-Saint-Hi- 
laire,  E.4,5.  + 

AU6e-des- Veuves,  on  Avenue  des, 
B.  2,  3. 

Alexandre  (Saint-),  enclos  de  la 
Trinitd,  E.  3.  + 

Aligre  (d’),  G.  4,  5. 

Aligre  (passage  d’),  R.  Baillcul.E. 
3.+ 

Amandiers-Fopincourt  ( des ),  G. 
H.  3. 

Amandiers  (dcs),Manlagno-Sainte- 
Genevievo,  FJ.  5. 

Amandiers  (hartiere  des).  H.  3. 
Ambigu-Coinique(ll  icatre),  boule- 
vard du  Temple,  F.  2. 

Amboise  (d*), Richelieu,  E.  2- 
Amlwise  (impasse),  place  Maubcrt, 

E.4  + 

Ambroise-Popincourt  (St.-),  G.  3. 
Amelot,  F.  3,  4. 

Anastase  (Saint-),  F.  3. 
Ancicn-Grand-Cerl'  (passage  de  I’), 
E.2. 

Ancrc-Royal  (passage  del’),  E.  3. 
Andrt  (Saint-),  H.  3. 


Andr6-des-Arts  (Saint-),  D.  E.4. 
Andr6-des-Arls  ( place  St.-),  E.  4. 

1 Angiviller  (d*),  1).  3. 

2 Anglade  (de  l'),  D.  3.. 

Anglais  (des),  E.  4. 

Anglais  (impasse  des),  rue  Bcnu- 
boiirg,  E.  3.  + 

Anglaises  (des),  E.  G. 

Angouleme  (d’),  Champs- Elyjeos, 
B.2. 

Angouleme  (d’),  an  Marais,  F.  3. 
Angouleme  ( place  d’  ),  faub.  du 
Temple,  pres  le  houlevavd,  F.  3. 
Anjou-St.-IIonore  (d’),  C.  2. 
Anjou  fd’),  au  Marais,  F.  3. 
i Anjou  fd’),  Daupbine,  D.  4. 

Anjou  (t|uai  d’),  F.  4. 

Anne  (Ste.-),  St.-Honore.  15.  2,3. 
Anne  (Ste.-),  quai  des  Orlevics, 

E.  4.  + * '•  • ■ • 

Ant  in  (d’),  D.  2- 
Anloine  (St.-),  E.  F.  4. 

Antoiqe  (place  St.-),  E.  F.4. 
Antoine  (boulevard  Sl.-),F.  3,4. 
Appoline  (Ste.-),  E.  2. 
Apport-Paris  (place  de  1'),  St.-De- 
nis-au-Cbateiet,  E.  3.-f> 
Arbalelte  (de  1’),  E.  5. 

Arbrt-Sec  (del’),D-  E.  3. 

Arcade  (de  1’),  C.  2. 

Arsenal  (de  1’),  F.  4. 

1 Arcbc-Marion,  pres  lePonl-Ncnf, 
E.  3. 

Arcbe-Pepin,  idem , E.  3. 
Arclieveche  (quai  de  l’),E.  4, 
Arche-S t .-P ierre( passage),  pres  lo 
Portl-Neuf.  E.  3.  + 

Arcis  (des),  E.  3. 

ArcucH  (barriere  dJ),  D.  6. 
Argmson( impasse  d'),Vicillc  rue 
efu  Temple,  E-  F.  4-  + 
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Argenlcnil  (d’),  P.  2,  3, 
Argcntcuil  (impasse  d'),  C.  2, 
Arianc  (place  d’),  Halle  au  Poisson, 
E»  ^ < 

Arras  (d')>  E.  £L_  t 
Artois  (d’J,  D.  2, 

Artois  (passage  d’),  pr6s  l’Opera, 

D.  2.  4* 

Arts  (drs),  enclos  de  la  Trinitc, 

E.  i + 

Assas  (d’),  C.  D.  4.  5. 

Astorg  (d’)>  G.  2, 

Auber  t ( passage) , St.-Dcnis  E.  2,  + 
Aubry-le-Bouciicr,  E.  3, 

1 Audrieltes  (des),  15.  A 
Augustins  (qrfai  des),  Marcli6  a la 

VolaiUe,  D.  E.  A 

Aumaire,  E.  3,  <- 

2 Aumaire  (passage),  E.  3, 

Aumont  (impasse  d’),  rue  dc  la 

Mortellerie,F.A  + 

Aunay  (barriere  d’),  H,  3, 

Aval  (d’).  F.  4 
Avenue  dc  1’ Arsenal,  F.  A 4" 
Avenue  d’Antin,  Allee  des  Veuves, 
B.2.  3, 

Avenup  dn  Bel-Air,  IL  5,. 

Avenue  de  la  Bouvdonnaye,  A.  B. 

AS,  - 

Avenue  de  Breteuil,  B.4. 1 
Avenue  Chaussee-du-Maine,  Vau- 
girard,  C.  S,  , 

Avenue  Matignon,  Etoile-des- 
Champs-Elysees,B.  2.+ 
Avenue  St.-Mand6,  H.  S, 
AvenucdesOrmes,  place  du  Tronc, 
IL  A ' 

Avenue  des  Triompbcs,  id.  H,  A 
Avenue  de  Vincennes,  H.  4_>  4" 

3 Avignon  (d'),  E.  3, 

Avoye  (Ste.-),  E.  3, 

Avenue  ISlarigni,  C.  2, 

Avenue  dcNeuilly,  A.  B.  C.  2*  «• 

• ‘ . x 

B. 

A1  Babille,  E.  3, 

Babillards  (impasse  des),  porte 
St.— Denis,  E.  a.  4* 

Babylone  (dc),  C.  .A 
Bac  (du),  C.  D.  3j_A  ' . 

Bagneux  (de),  C.  SL 
Baillot,  Arbrc-Scc,  E.  3. 4' 

4 Bailleul,  E.  3, 


Baillif,  D.  3, 

Bailly,  enclos  St.-Martin,  E.  3, 

1 Ballets  (des),  F.  A 
Banquier  (du),  E.  F.  fi, 

1 Barbe  (Ste.-),  E.  2, 

Barbette,  F.  3, 

Barre-du-Bec,  E.  3, 
liarillerie  (de  la),  E.  A 
Baroabites  (passage  et  conr  des), 
Palais-dc-Justice,  E.  A 4* 
Barouillere  (de  la),  C.  5, 

Barres  (des),  qtiaide  la  Grdve,E.  A 
Barres-Sl.-Paul  (des),  F,  A 
Bartheleray,  B.  S, 
Basfour-St.-Deuis  ( impasse  ) , E. 
3,4- 

Basfroid,  G.  A 

Basville,  cour  du  Harlay,au  Palais, 

E.  A 4*  . 

Basse-Porte-St.-Denis,  E.  2, 

Basse  St.-Picrre,  a C liaillot,  A.  3, 
Basse -du-Rempart,  C.  D.  2. 
Basse-dos-Ursins,  Cite,  E.  4.4- 
Bassins  (des),  ou  Reservoirs  (ctbar- 
rieres) , A.  2, 

Bastille  (placo  do  la),  F.  A 
Balaillcs  (des),  A.  3, 

Batave  (cour  et  passage).  E.  3, 
Battpir-St.-Andr6  (dii),  D.  E.  A 
Bnttoir  (du),  Jardin  du  Roi,  E.  3, 

Baudin (impasse), C-.  A 

Baudoycr  (place),  Saint-Anloinc , 

E.  A 4* 

Bnyart,  A.  A 

Bayard,  vlllede  Francois  Icr,  B.  3, 
Beaubourg,  E.  3, 

Beaudoirio  ( impasse  dc  la),  rue 
Benubourg,  E.  3.4- 
Beaucc  (de),  F.  3, 

Beaufort  ( passage  et  Impasse  ), 
E.  3, 

Bcauhamais  (ae) , G.  3. 

Benujolois,  Palais-Royal  et  passage, 
D.  3.  . _ , 

Beaujolois,  au  Marais,  F.  3, 

Beau jnlois,  Tuilerics,  D.  3, 4* 
Beaune  (de),  D.  3. 

Beauregard, E.  2. 

1 Beauregard  (rnelle),  D.  E.  A 
Beanrcpnire,  E.  3. 

Bcautreillis  (de).  F.  A 
Beauvcau  (place) , fauliourg  St.- 
Honor6,  C.  2.  . 

Bcauvcau  (dc),  faub.  St.- Antoine, 

G.Al 
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Bcnuveau  (marche),  fauhourg  St.- 
Antoine,  G.  4. 

Beauvilliers  (passage  de),  rue  Ri- 
chelieu, D.  3.  4*  f 

Belle-Chassc  (de),  C.  3. 

Bellefond  (de),  E.  1. 

Belart.  B.  5. 

Belleville  (barriere),  G.  2. 

Benoist  (St.-),  faub.  St.-Gcrmain, 
1).  4. 

Benoist  (carrefoor  St.-),  pr6s  la  rue 
Taranne,  D.  4.  + 

Benoist  (St.-),  enclos  St. -Marlin, 

E.  3.  + 

Benoist  (passage  et  place  St.— ),  St.- 
Jacques,  E.  4. 

Benoist  (passage St.-) .place  del’Ah- 
baye-St. -Germain,  I).  4. 

Benoist  (impasse  St.-),  rue  des 
Arcis,  E.  3.  + 

Bercy  (de),  faubourg  St.-Antoine, 

F.  G.  4.  5. 

Bercy  (de),  au  Marais,  Marche  St.- 
Jean.E.  4.+  . 

Bercy  (barriere  do),  G.  5. 

Bergere,  E.  2. 

Bernard  (St.-),  G.  4. 

Bernard  (impasse  St.-),  St.-An- 
toine, G.  4. 

Bernard  (St.-),  quaiet  port  an  Vin, 
F.  4,  5. 

Bcrnardins  (des),  E.  4. 
Bcrnardinst'passage  et  cloitre),E.  4. 
Berry  (de),  F.  8.  * 

Bertaud  (impasse),  rue  Beaubourg, 
E.  3. 

Bertin-Poirec,  E,  3. 

Betuy,  E.  3. 

Bclhune  (quai),  E.  F.  4. 

31  Bcuriere,  D.  4. 


Bihliothequc  (de  la),D.  3. 
Bichat,  F.  2. 

Bicnfaisancc  (de  la),  C.  1. 
Biivrc  (dt*),E.  4. 

1 Bicvrc  (de),  pont,  quai-  1" 
F.5. 


Hopital, 


Billard  (passage  du),Marchd-Neuf, 
E.  4.  4* 

Billeltes  (des),E.  3. 

Billy  (quai  de),  A.  B.  3. 

Biragues  (place  de),  F.  4. 

Eiron  (de),  D.  6. 

Bizet  (im|)asse),  C.  1. 2. 

Blanche,  D.  1. 

Blanche  (barriere),  D.  1.  . 


Blanch issenscs  (des),  A.  B.  3. 

Vlanchisseuscs  (inq>asse  des),  A. 
B.3. 

Blancs-Manleans(  des),  E.  F.  3. 

Blancs-Manteaux  (niarc!i6  des), 
F.  3. 

Ble  (|iort  au),  E.  4.  4* 

Bhjue,  E.  2. 

Blomct,  a Vaugirard,  B.  5. 

Bceuf  ( impasse  du  ),  St.-Merri, 
E.  3.  + 

Bicufs  (impasse  des),  Montagne- 
Ste.— Genevieve,  E.  5. 

Bois—dc— Boulogne  ( passage  du), 
porte  St.-Denis,  E.  2. 

Bon  Charles  X ( passage  du),  fau- 
bourg du  Temple,  G.  3. 

Bou  (St-),  E.  3. 

Bon-Puits  (du),  E.  4.  5. 

Bon-Puits  (impasse  du),  idem , 
E.  5. 

Bondy  (de),  F.  2. 

Bonne-Foi  ( passage ),  au  Caire , 
E.  2 + 

Bonne-Nouvcllc  (lioulcvard),  E.  2. 

Bons-Enfans  (des),  D.  3. 

Bons-Enfans  ( passage  des  ) , Pa- 
lais-Royal, D.  3. 

Bons-Hotumes,  Passy,  A-  3. 

Borda  (de),  enclos  St.Marlin.F.  3. 

Bossugt  (do),  E.  4. 

Bossuet  (place  de),  faub.  Poisson- 
niere,  E.  t. 

Boucher,  E.  3. 

Boucherat  (de),  F.  3. 

Bouclierat  (carrefour  de),  F.  3. 

Boucherie— des-lnvalides  (de  la), 
B.  3. 

Bouclicries  (des),  fauhourgSt.-Cer- 
main,  D.  4. 

Boucherics-St.-IIonore  (des),  D.  3. 

Boudreau,  D.  2. 

Boulainvilliers  ( marche  ),  rue  du 
Bac,  D.  3.  + 

Botihmgers  (des),  K,  5. 

Boulc-Blanche  (passage  de  la),  fau- 
bourg St.-Antoine,  F.  G.  4.  4* 

Boule-Rougc  (de  la),  E.  2. 

■ Boule-Rouge,  (passagede  la),  faub, 
Montmartre,  E.  2. 

Bonlets  (des),  H.  4. 

Bouloi  (du).  D.  3. 

Hour  he  (dcla),  D.  5.  C. 

Bourbon  (de),  C.  D.  3. 

2 Bourbon  (Ic  Ciitilean  dc),  D.  !. 
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Bourbon-Villeneuve  (d«j),  E.  2. 
Bourbon  (quai  dc).  E.  4. 

Bourdon  (boulevard),  F'.  4. 
Bourdonnais(des).  E.  4. 
Bourdonnai*  (impasse dcs).E.  3.  + 
Bourdon na ye  (de  la),B.  4. 
Bonrg-l’Abbd,  E.  3. 

Burgoene  (dc),C.  3.  4. 
Boiirtrliourg,  E.  3.4. 
Boiirguignons  (des),  E.  C. 

2 Boutebrie,  E.  4. 

Bouleillc  ( impasse  de  la  ),  rue 
Monlorgucil,  E.  3.  + 

Bouvart  ( impasse  ),  place  Cam- 
l>rai,  E.  4.  + 

Boyanterie  (dc  la),  on  de  la  Butte 
Chaumont,  F.  G.  1. 

Boyanterie  (barriere  de  la),  G.  1. 
Brady  (passage),  faub.  Sl.-Dcnis, 
lj«  1*.  2. 


Braque  (de),  E.  F.  3. 

Brasserie  ( impasse  de  la  ),  Cour 
'Sl.-GtiillaUme,  D.3.  -f- 
Brave  (du),  ou  Fierre-Lcvec,  F. 
G.  2. 


Breda  (de),  D.  1. 

Bretagne  (de),  F.  3. 

Bretcuil  (dc),  enclos  St.-Martin, 
E.  3. 

Brcleuil"(plnce  de),  B.  C.  5. 
Brelon-Viiliers,  F,  4. 

Brjare  (impasse),  E.  2. 
Brisemicbe,  E.  3. 

Brodeurs  (des)j  C.  4. 

Budierie  (de  la),  E.  4* 

BufTault,  D.  E.  2. 

Buffon  (de),  E.  F.  5. 

Buisson-St.— Louis  (du\  G.  2. 
Bussy  (dc),  D.  4. 

Bussy  (carrefour  de),  D.  4. 

Buttes  (des),  II.  5. 

Biitte-St.-Rocb  (carefour  dcla), 
1).  2.  3.  + 

Euvetle-Champetrc  (ruelle  dela), 
Champs-Elysccs,  B.  2.  • 


c. 

Cadet,  D.  E.  2. 

Cadet  (place),  E.  2 + 

Cadran  (du)(  j,;.  2. 

Catarelti,  nu  Temple,  oude  la 
tondc,  F.  3. 


1 


Cafe-de-Foi  ( passage  da  ),  Palais- 
Royal,  D.  3.+ 

Cate-de-Malte  (passage  du),  porte 
ct  boulevard  St.-Martin,  E.  F.  2. 
Caffe-du-Mont-Parnasse,  quai  de 
1’EcoIe,  pr£s  le  Pont-Neui)  D. 
E.  3.  + 


Caire  (du),  E.2. 

Caire  (place  ct  passage  du)ou  Foire. 
K.  2. 


Calnndre  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Cambrgi  (place),  E.  4. 

Cancttes  (des),  D.  4. 

Canivet(du),  prds  St.— Sulpicc,  D. 

Capreau,  & Vangirard,  B.  5. 
Capucins  (rueet  place  des),  D.  E. 
5.  6. 


Capucines  (boulevard  des),  D.  2. 
Cardinale,  pres  de  l’Abbaye,  D. 

+ 

Carcme-Prcnant,  F.  2. 

3 Cargaisons  (des),E.  4. 

Cdrgaisons  (impisse  des),  idem, 
E.  ^.-f 

Cannes  (des),  E.  4. 

Cannes  (marclie  des),  place  Man- 
bert,  E.  4. 

Carmelites  (impasse  des),  D.  E.  5. 
Carrousel  (du),  D.  3. 

Carrousel  (place  du),  D.  3. 

Caron,  pres  la  place  Royale,  F. 
4-  + 

32  Carpontier,  D.  4. 

Carrd-Sainte-Genevidve  (place  du), 
E.  5. 

Carre-de-la-IIalle  (place  du),  E.  3. 
Carrieres  (des),  & Chaillol,  A.  3. 
Cassette,  D.  4. 

Cassini  (dc),  D.  6. 

Caslex,  F.  4. 

’ Castiglionc  (dc),  C.  D.  2.  3. 
Catberine-d ’Enter  (Saintc-),  D.  5. 
Catherine  (marche  et  place  de),St.- 
Antoine,  F.  4. 

Catherine  (impasse  ct  cour  Sle.-), 
au  Caire,  E.  2.  3.  + 

Caumartin  (de),  C.  2. 

Celestins  (quai  des),  F.  4. 

Cendrier  (du),  E.  F.  C. 

Ceudrier  (passage  et  impasse  du), 
D.  2. 

Censicr,  E.  5.  . 

Cerisaic  (dc  In).  F.  4. 

Cl . bnnnais  (de),  D.  2. 
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Chabrol  (de),  E.  L 2. 

Cbaiilot  (de),  A.  B.  2,  8. 

Chaise  (dc  la),  C.  4* 
Champ-dc-l’Alouette,  E.  C. 
Champs  (des),  A.  2. 

Champs-Ely s6es  (des),  C.  2, 
Change  (pont  an),  E.  2,  4. 
Chanoinesse,  E.  4. 

Cliantereine,  D.  JL. 
Chantier-de-l’Ecu  ( passage  da  ), 
Chauss^e-d’Antin,  C.  2.  + 
Chantier-de-Tivoli,  D.  L 2,  + 
Chantrc  (du),  D.  2, 

Chantres  (des),  E.  4. 

Chanverrerie  (de  la),  E.  2, 
Chapelle  (de  la),  F.  L 
Chapelle  (oour  de  laSainte-),  au 
Palais,  E.  4. 

Chapon,  E.  F.  2. 

Chaptal,  D.  L 

Charbonniers  (des),  faubourg  St.- 
Antoine,  G.  &, 

Charbonniers  (des),  fauboureSt.- 
Marcean,  E.  5,  (L 

Charbonniers  ( impasse  des  ),  SU- 
Antoine,  G.  £L 

Charenton  (de),  F.  G.  IL  4 £L  C. 
Charenton  (barrierc  de),  iL  £. 
Chariot-d’Or  ( passage  du  ) , rue 
Grenala,  E.  2l  + 

Charity  (de  la),  Foire-St. -Laurent, 
F.  2.  + 

4 Charles  (Pont  St.-),  E.  4. 

Charles  X (passage  du  Bon),  faub. 

du  Temple,  G.  3. 

Charles-Dix,  E.  F.  J. 

Chariot,  F.  2. 

5 Charnier  des-Innoccns(passagedu), 

rue  St.-Denis,  E.  2, 

Charonne  (de),  G.  H.  4. 

1 Charretiere,  E„  4.  SL 
Chartres  (de),  place  du  Carrousel, 
D . 2. 

Chartres,  barrierc  de  Courcelles, 

B.  2, 

Chartres  (barrierc  de),  B.  L 
Chartreux  (passage  des),  Sl.-Eus- 
tachc,  E.  2,  + 

Chat-Blanc  (impasse  dubplacedu 
Chdtelct,  E.  2,  + 

Chat-qni-Pcche  ( du  ),  rue  de  la 
Huchcttc.E.'  4.  + 
ChStcan-Landon  (du),  F.  L 
Chatelet  (place  du),  E.  2* 
Chauchat,  D.  2. 


Chaudron  (do),  V.  L. 

Cbaume  (du),  E.  F.  3. 
Chaussie-d’Antin  (de  la),  D.  2. 
Chausaee-des-Minimes  ( de  la  ), 
F.  3.  4.  ’ 


imemin-de-Gagny  (du),  IL  4. 
Chemin-de-Pantin  (du),  F.  1. 

1 Chcmin-du-Rempart,  C.  2. 
Chemin-Vert  (du),F.  G.  2, 

C hem  in-de-la- Voiriefdu ) . faubourg 
Saint-Denis,  F.  L + 
Cherche-Midi  (du),  D.  4, 
Chcvalier-du-Guet  (du),  E.  3, 
Chevalier-du-Guet  (place  et  im- 
passe), E.  3.' 

Chevaux  (marche  aux),  boulevard 
L’Hopital,  F.  tL 
Chevert  (de),  B.  4, 

, phevet-St.-Landri  (du),  E.  4. 
Chevreuse  (de),  D.  £L 

2 Childebert,  D.  4* 

2 Chilperic,  D.  E.  2* 

Choiseul,  D.  2, 

Choiseul  (passage),  D.  2. 

2 C hole  Is  (des),  E.  iL, 

Cholets  (passage  des),  idem,  E . 

5.  -|- 

Chopinetle  (de  la),  F.  G.  2. 
Chopinettc  (barriere  de  la),  G.  2, 
Christine,  D.  4. 

Christophe  (St.-),  E.  4, 
Cimetiere-St.-Andre,  D.  E.  4. 
Cimetiere-St-Benoit,  St.-Jacques, 
E.  4. 


Cimeti6re-St.-Nicolas.  E.  2. 
Cinq-Diamans  (des),  E.  2. 

Cirque  (passage  du),  St.-Honor6, 

C.  2.3. 

Cirque  - Olympique  (Franconi), 
F.  2. 

4 Ciseaux  (des),  D.  4. 

Cit6  (quai  de  la),  E.  4. 

Cit6  (pont  de  la),  E.  4. 

Cit6,  ou  Prado  (passage  de  la),  E. 
4.  + 

Claude  (St.-),au  Marais,  F.  3.  + 
Claude  (impasse  St.-),  au  Marais, 
F.  3.  + 

Claude  (St.-),  porte  St.-Denis,  F. 

Z + 

Claude  ( impasse  St.- ),  Mont- 
martre, E.  3.4- 

Claude,  prts  le  pontdu  Jardin-du- 
Roi,  G.  5,  4- 
Clef(dela),E.  £L 


♦ 
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5  Clement,  D.  4.  v > 

CI6ment-St. -Marcel  (51.-),  E.  6.  + 
Cliry  (de),  E.  2. 

Clervaux  (impasse  de),  me  SL- 
Martin,  E.  3. 

Clicby  (de),  D.  1. 

Clicby  (harripre  de),  D.  1. 
Clocbe-Perche,  E.  F.  4. 
CIoitre-Notre-Dame  (do),  E.  4. 
Cloitre,  Passage  et  impasse  de  la 
Treille,  SL-Germain-l’Auxcrrois, 

D.  3.  -f  . 

Cloitre  - St-Germain-l’Auxcrrois , 

D.  J.+ 

7 Cloitre-St.-Mirri  (du),  E.  3. 
Cloitre-St.-Honori'  (passage),  D. 

5 Cloitre  et  P|acc  St.  Benoit  (du),St.- 

Jacques,  E.  4. 

1 Cloitre  - St.  - Marcel,  ( passage  et 
place),  >E.  6. 

Cloitre-St.-Jacques-l’H6pital  (du), 

E.  3. 

Clopin  (impasse),  E.  5. 
Clos-Georgcot  (du),  D.  3. 
Clos-Payen  (et  passage  du),  pria  la 
rne  de  1’Oursine,  E.  6. 

3 Clotilde,  E.  5.  . 

Clovis,  E.  5. 

6 Cluny  (de),  E.  4,  5. 

Cluny  (passage  de),  E.  4, 5.  +: 

7 Cocatrix,  E.  4. 

6  Cocur- Volant  (da),  faubourg  St.- 
Germain,  D.  4. 

Coeur-Volant  (du),  4 Cbaillot,  A.  3. 
Colbert  (arcade  de),  D.  2. 
Colligiale  (place  de  la),  ou  St.-Mar- 
cel,  E.  6. 

Colombe  (de  Ja),  E.  4. 

Colombier  (du).  D.  4. 

Colon nes  (des),  D.  2.  - . 

Colysee  (du),  B.  2. 

Combat  (barridfe  du)i  G.  2. 
Com6die(  passage  de  la),St.-Honori, 

D.  3.+ 

Comite  (de  la),  B.  3<  + 

8 Commerce  (du),  enclos  de  la  Tri- 

nity, E.  3. 

Commerce  (passage  du),Sl.-Martin, 
v Ft  3.  4" 

Comtcsse  - D’Artois,  Montorgueil, 

Condi  (de),  D.  4. 

Conference,  (quai  dela),  B.  3.* 
pobference  (place  de  la),  p.  3. 


1 Conti  (de),  enclos  St.-Martin,  F.  3. 

Conti  (quai  de),  et  place,  D.  4. 

7 Conti  (impasse),  D.  4. 

Contral-Social  (du),  E.  3, 

Conlrescarpe,  Dauphine,  D.  4.  + 

15  Conlrescarpe,  a l’Estrapado,  E.  •>. 

Contrescarpe  (de  la),  St.-Anloiue, 

F.  4.  5. 

Copeau,  E.  5. 

Coq-St.-Honore,  D.  3. 

Coq-St.-Jean,  E.  3.  4.' 

CoqherOn,E.  3. 

Coquenard,  D.  E.  2. 

Coquerclle  ( impasse  ),  Vieille  rue 
du  Temple,  F.  4. 

Coquilles  (des),E.  3,  4. 

Coquilliire,  D.  E.  3. 

Corderie  (dela),  au  Temple,  F.  3. 

Corderie  (de  la),  Marche  St.-Ho— 
nori,  D.  2 -f- 

Corderie  (impasse  dc  la),  idem,  D. 

2.  + 

8 Cordicrs  (dcs),  E.  4,  5. 

9 Cordonnerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 

* Corneille  (de),  D.  4. 

Comes  (des),  E.  6. 

Cossonnerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 

Colte  (dc),  G.  4. 

Courcelles  (de),  B.  2. 

Courcelles  (barriire  de),  B.  1. 

Couronne  (passage  de  la),  rue  des 
Bourdonnais.E.  3.  -|- 

Courtalon,  pris  la  rue  St.-Denis  et 
place  Sainte-Opportuue,  E.  3.  -4- 

Coutellerie  (dela),  E.  4. 

Cour-du— Commerce  ( passage  de 
la),  Ecole-de-Midccine,  D.  4. 

Cour— des — Deux- Socurs,  rue  de 
Charonne,  G.  4.  + 

26  Cour-du-Dragon,  et  passage,  D.  4. 

Cour-dcs-Fontaines,  idem,  D.  3. 

Cotir-de-Franrois  ler.,  idem,  rue 
du  Ponceau,  E.  2.  + 

Cour-St.-Guillaume,  Mem,  rue  de 
Richelicu,.D.  3.  4* 

Cour-du-Harlay,  au  Palais,  E. 
4.  + 

Cour  Joseph , rue  de  Obaionne , G. 

4.  + 

Cour— de-la-Juiverie,  place  St.-An- 
toinc,  F.  4.  + 

Cour-de-Lamoignon , idem , E. 

Cour  et  Passage-dcs-Messageries, 
faub.  Poissonuiere,  D.  E.  1. 


Cour-dos-Miraclcs,  idem,  place  <lc 
la  Bastille,  F.  4.  -f- 
Cour-des-Miracles,  place  du  Caire, 

E.  2. 

Cour-des-Miracles,  rue  dcReuilly, 
H.5.+ 

Cour-du-  P u i ts-de-Rome  (et  pas- 
sage), F.  3.  + 

Cour  - du -Reliro,  ou  des—  Coches, 
idem, faubourg  St.-Honore,C.2. 
Cour-de-Rolian  ( passage  et  im- 
passe), Kcole-de-Medecine,  D.  4. 
Courroirie  (de  la),  E.  3.  + 

Cours  - de  - l’Arsenal  ( passages  ), 

F.  4. 

Courtbaton  (impasse),  St.-Gcrmain- 
l’Auxerrois,  D.  E.  3.  -f- 
Coulures-St.-Gervais  (des),  F.  3. 
Couity  (de),  C.  3. 

8 Crbbillon  (de),  D.  4. 

Croissant  (du),  E.  2. 

Croix  (de  la),  F.  3, 

Croix-Blauche  (de  la),Mard»oSt.- 
Jean,  E.  4, + 

Croix  (place  Sainte-),  D.2. 

Croix  (Sainte-),  D.  2. 

49  Croix  (Sainte-),  pres  le  Palais  de 
Justice,  E.  4. 

Croix-Bossierc  (de  la),  k Cbaillot, 
A,  3.  -(■ 

Croix-de-la-Brctonncrw  (Sainte-) , 
E.F.3. 

Croix-de— la-Bretonucrie  (passage 
Sainte-),  K.  3. 

Croix-dcs-Petils-Champs,  D.  3. 
Croix-Rougc  ( carrefour  de  la  ) , 

D.  4. 

Croix-du-Roule  (de  la),  A.  B.  1.  2. 
Croix-du-Trahoir  ( place  de  la),  rue 
de  l’Arbro-Sec.E.  3. . 
Croullebarbe  (de),  E.  C, 
Croullebarbc  (barridre  de),  E.  6. 
Crussol  (de),  F.  G.  3. 
Culture-Sainte-Cat^trinc,  F.  3, 4. 
Cunette  (barridre  dm  la),  A.  4. 
Coypel  (impasse),  pres  la  rue  Ca- 
det, D.  E.  2. 

Cygnc  (du),  E.  3. 

D. 

Damcs-Saint-Chaumont  ( passage 
des),  St.-Denis  et  du  Puuccau, 

E.  2.  + 


2 Damietto,  E.  2. 

Uandrulas  (impasse),  MuulTctaid, 
E.  c:  + 

Dany  (impasse),  rue  du  Rochcr, 
C.  1. 


Dauphin  (du),  D.  3. 

Dauphine,  1).  4. 

3i  Dauphine  (passage).  D.  4. 
Dauphine  (pljco),  D.  E-  4. 
Dechargetirs  (des),  E.  3. 

Degrcs  ( des ),  Bonne-Nouvellc  , 
E.  2.  + 

Delaunay  (impasse),  H.  4.  + 
Delorme  (passage),  St. -Honors, 

D.  3. 

Demi-Saint  (du),  Saint-Gerniaix;- 
l’Auxerrois,  D.  3.+ 

Denis  (St.-),  J3.  2,  3. 

Denis  (St.-),  faubourg  Sl.-Antoine, 
H.  4. 

Denis  (barriere  St.-),  F.  1. 

Denis  (boulevard  St.-),  E.  2. 

Denis  (passage  St.-),  au  Caire,  E. 

2.  + 

Dci  ville,  pres  la  rne  de  l’Oursiuc, 

E.  G.  + 

Dessaix,  A.  4. 

Dessaix,  quai  et  Marche— aux- 
Fleurs,  E.  4. 

Descarles,  E.  5. 

Destlze,  D.  2. 

Desir  (passage  du),  E,  F.  2. 

0 Deux-Anges  (des),  D.  4. 
Deux-Boulcs  (des),  E.  3. 
Deux-Ecus  (des),  IS.  3. 
Dcux-Eglises  (des),  D.  5. 

9 Deox-Ermilcs  (des),  E.  4. 
Deux-Ponts  (des),  E.  F.4. 
Deux-Portes-St.-Sauveur  (des), 
E.  3. 

Deux-Portes-St.-Jcan  (des),  E. 
3,4# 

Deux-Portes  (des),  EcoIc-de-Me- 
dcciric,  E.  4. 

Dominique  (St.-),  faub.  St.-Ger- 
main,  C.D.  3,  4. 

Dominique  (St.-),  Gros-Caillou  , 


1 


Dominique  (St.-)  d’Enfer,  D.  E.  5. 
Dominique  (impasse),  d’Enfer, 


Dor6c , F.  3. 

Douze-Portes  (des),  F.  3. 
Doyenne  (ct  impasse  du),  D.  3. 
Dragou  (du) , D.  4. 

I** 
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Dugay— Trouin , D.  5. 
Duguesclin,  A.  4. 

Dupliot,  C.  2. 

Duplcix,  A.  15.  4. 

Dupleix  (place),  A.  B.  4. 
Dupont,  A.  3. 

Dupuis,  enclos  du  fernplc,  F.  3. 
2 Dura s (de),  C.  2. 


E. 


Ecbarpe  (de  1’),  F.  4. 

2 Eehaude  (de  I’),  au  Marais,  F.  3. 
Ecbaude  (de  1’),  faub.  St.-Germain, 
D.  4. 

Echelle  (de  1’),  0.3. 

Ecln'quier  (impasse  de  1’),  F. 
Echitjuier  (de  l’),E.  2. 

Ecole  (quai  et  place  de  l’),D.  3. 
Eeole-de-M6decine  (de  1’),  D.  IS. 4. 
Ecnle-de-Medecln'e  ( place  de  1’) 
D.  4. 

Ecole-Militaire  (barriere  de  F ), 
15.  4,  5. 

Ecole  (del’),  pres  la  barriere,  idem, 
B.  5. 


4 Ecosse  (d’),  E.  4,  5. 

EcouS'es  (des),  F.  4. 

Ecrivains  (des),  place  du  Chalelet, 
la  3 -j*  / ^ 

Kglise  (de  1’),  B.  3,  4. 

Egout  (de  1’),  fanb.  St.-Germain, 
D.  4.  r 

F.gout  (de  1’),  Placo-Royale,  F.  4. 
Egout  (impasse  de  1’),  faub.  St.T 
Maitin,  pres  la  portc,  (’.  E.  2.  + 
Empereur  ( passage  de  1’ ),  place 
du  Chdtelet,  E.  3.  +• 

Elisalwth  ( Sle.-) , F.  3. 

10  Eloy  (St.-),E.  4. 

Entant-Jesus  (impasse de  1’),  rue 
Vaugirard,  C.  5.  + 
Enfaus-Ronges  (des),  F.  3. 
Enfans-Rougcs  (marche  des),  au 
Marais.  F.  3. 

Enfer  (d’),  D.  5. 6. 

Enf'er  (Imrri&ro  d’),  D.  6. 

Enter  (boulevard  d’),  D.  6,  6. 
Enfer  (marcli6  d’),  D.  5. 

Enghion  (d’J,  E.  2. 

Ep^e-de-Bow  (do  1’),  E.  5. 

K per  on  (de  l”),  D.  4. 
i 0 Erlurlb  (d’),  D.  4. 


Essai  (de  1’),  Marche-aux-Cbe- 
vaux.F.  6.  + 

Est  (de  1’),  D.  5, 

Eslrapade  (place  de  1’),  E.  5.  +■ 

10  Etienne,  E.  3. 

Etienne-des-Gr^s  (St.-),  E.  5. 
Etienne-du-Mont  (impasse  SL-), 

prds  I’eglise,  E.  5.  +• 

2 Etoile  (de  l’),F.  4. 

■ Etoile  ( place  de  1’ ),  barriere  de 
Neuilly,  A.  2.  • 

Etoile  ( impasse  et  passage  de  1’ ) , 
place  du  Cairo,  E.  2.  + 

Etoile  ( de  1 ' ) , idem,  au  Gros— 
Caillou  , B.  3.  -J- 
Etrees  (d’),B.  C.  4. 

Etuves  .( impasse  des  ),  rue  des 
Lombards,  E.  3.  + 

, Eustacbe  (passage  St.-),  E.  3.  + 
Eustache  (place  St.-),  E.  3. 

EvSque  (l’),D.  3. 

11  Eveclie  (de  1’),  E.  4. 


F. 


Faron  (impasse  St.-),  march6  St.- 
Jean,  E.  4.+ 

Faubourg-St.- Antoine  (du),  F.  G. 
* H.  4. 

Faubourg-St.-Denis  (du),  E.  F. 

1 2. 

' Faubourg-St.*Honor6  (du) , B.  C.  2. 
Fanbonrg-St. -Jacques  (du),  D. 
E.  5,'  6. 

Fanl>ourg-St.-Martin , E.  F.  1,2. 
FaObourg-Montmartre,  D.  E.  2. 
Faubourg-Poissonniere,  E.  1,  2. 
Faulrourg-du-Roole , A.  B.  2. 
Faubourg-du-Temple,  F.  G.  2. 

Fauconnicr  (du),  F.  4. 

Favart,  D.  2. 

Favart  (th^Atre  de),  D.  2. 

11  Felibien,  0:4. 

F6n61on  (place),  pont  de  la  Cile, 
E.  4.  +• 

Fcmme-sans-Tote  (do  la),  E.  4. 
Feir— A-Mou  1 i n , E.  F.  5,  6. 

Fers  (aux),  E.  3. 

Ferdinand,  G.  2. 

3 Ferdinand-Berthout,  enclos  St.— 
. Marlin,  F.  3. 

l erinc-do-Grcmllc  (ruullc  de  la), 
B.  4.  — 
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Fcrmc-des-Malhuruis  ( dc  la  ) , 

C.  2. 

Ferronncrie  (de  la) , E.  3. 

Ferou,  D.  i 

F6ron  (impasse),  D.  1. 

Fcuillade  (de  la),  D.  3, 
Feuillantiues  (des,  et  impasse  ) , 

E.  ft, 

12  Feves  (aux),  E.  4. 

Feydeau,  D.  2, 

Feydeau  (theatre ct passage),  D.  2. 
Fiacre  (St.-),  E.  2, 

Fiacre  (impasse  St.-),  pres  St.- 
Mederic , E.  3, 

Fiacre,  idem , faubonrg  du  Temple, 
pres  le  canal,  F.  2,  4- 
Fidelity  (de  la)  , E.  F.  2, 

Fidelitc  (place),  pres  St. -Laurent, 

F.  2. 

Figuicr  (du),  F.  4. 
Fillcs-du-Calvaire  (des),  F.  SL 
Fides-du-Calvaire  (boulevard  des), 

Filles-du-Calvaire  (carrefour  des), 
F.  3. 

Filles— Dieu  (des),  au  Caire,  E.  2, 
Filles-Dicu  (impasse  des),  portc 
St.-Denis,  E.  2,  + 
Filles-St.-Thomas  (des),  D.  2, 
Fleurus(de),D.  ft. 

Flore  (passage  de),  nres  l’Opera  , 

D.  2.  + 

Florentin  (St.),  C.  2, 

Foin-Saint- Jacques  (du),  E.  £. 
Foin  (du),  au  Marais,  F.  4. 

1 Foire-SL-Laurent  (passage  de  la), 
F.  2. 

Folie-Mericourt  (de  la),  F.  G.  2.3. 
Folie-Regnaut  (de  la),  G.  H.  3.  4. 
Fontaine  faubourg  du  Temple, 
F,  G,  2. 

Fontaine  ( dc  la)  , Jardin-du-Roi, 

E.  5. 

Fontaines  (des),  au  Temple,  F.  3. 
Fontarabie  (barrierc  de),  LL  4, 
Fontenoy  (place  de),  B.  4. 

4 Forez  (de),  F.  8, 

Forges  (des),  au  Caire,  E.  2,  + 
Forgc-Royale  (impasse  de  la),  fau- 
bourg St.- Antoine,  G.  4,  + 
Foss6s-St. -Bernard  (des),  E.  4,  ft. 
Fosses  -St.  - Germain  - l’Auxcrrois 
(des),  D.  E,  3, 

Fos$6s-St.- Germain -des -Pres , 
(des),  D.  4,  , 


Fosm's-SI  .-Jacques  (des),  ¥5. 6. 
Fosses-St. -Marcel  (des),  B.  F,  ft,  G. 
Foss6s-St. -Martin  (des),  F.  1. 
Fossis-Montmartre  (des),  D.  E.  3, 
Fosscs-du-Tcmple  (des),  F.  2, 3, 
Fosses-St.-Victor  (des),  E.  ft. 
Fouarre  (du),  E.  4. 
Four-Sl.-Honorft(du),  E.  3. 
Four-Saint— Germain  (du),  D.  4. 
ft  Four-Mont-St. -Hilaire  (du),  E.  ft, 
Fourcy-St.-Antoinc  (de),  F.  4. 
Fourcy  (de),  Estrapade  (place  ct 
march6  de),  E.  5. 

Fourcy-St.- Antoine  (impasse),  rue 

deJouy,  F.4.+ 

11  Fourreurs  (des),  E.  3, 

Fourneaux  (des),  C.  ft. 

Fouraeaux  (barrierc  des),  C.  ft, 
Foy  (Sle.-),  E.  2, 

Foy  (passage  Ste.-),  au  Caire,  E. 

2.  4- 


Foy  (du  general,  galerie  et  passage), 
Chaussee-d’Antin,  D.  2- 
Franrais  (theatre),  Palais— Royal, 

' D.  3. 


Franfaise,  E.  3, 

Francois  Icr  (place,  a la  ville  de), 
B.  3.  . 

Franklin  (barrtere),  A.  3. 

Francs- Bourgeois  (des),  place  Sl.- 
Michel,  D.  4,  5. 

Francs-Bourgeois  (des),  au  Marais, 
F.  3,  4. 

F rancs — Bourgeois  - Saint  - Marcel 
(des),  E.  (L 

Frepillon,  F.  3, 

Fr6pillon  (passage),  idem,  F.  3.  + 

Frileuse,  a la  Greve,  E.  4,  4" 

Froidmanteau,  D.  3. 

Fromagerie  (de  la),  a la  Halle, 

E.  3.  4" 

Fromenlel.  E,  4, 

14  Frondeurs  (des),  D.  3. 

Fruits  (port  aux),  ou  le  Mail,  E.  4. 

Furstemberg,  D.  4. 

F useaux  (des) , Pont-Neuf,  E.  3.  + 


t 


G 


Gaite  (tbeltre  de  la),  boulevard  du 
Temple,  F.  2. 

Gaillon,  D.  2, 

Gaillon  (carrclour),  D.  2. 

Galiande,  E.  4.  ' 
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Garanciere,  D.  4. 

Garre  (barri^re  de  la),  G.  5. 

Gast6  (de),  A.  3. 

Gastine  (place),  r.  Sl.-Oenis,  E.  3. 
Genevieve  ( Ste.-  ) , a Cliaillot , 

A.  2. 

* Genii  (passage),  G.  5. 
GeolTroy-Langcvin,  E.  3. 

* GcofTroy-l'Asnier,  E.  4. 

Georges  (St.-),  D.  2. 

G6rard-Boqnet,  F.  4. 

Germain  (Marcb6-St.-),  D.  4. 
Germain-i’Auxerrois  (SI.-),  E.  3. 
Germain-1’ Auxerrois  (place  St-), 

E.  3. 

Gcrmain-des-Pr6s  (St.-),  D.  4. 
Germain-des-Prcs  (place St.-),  L).  4. 
Gorvais  (St.-),  F.  3 
Gervais  (passage  St.-),  h la  Greve, 

E.  4.  -J- 

39  Gcrvais-Laurent,  a la  Cil£,  E.  4. 
Gevres  (quai  de),  E.  3,  4. 

Gindre  (du),  D.  4. 

Git-Je-Coenr,  E.  4. 

Glacidre  (de  la),  E.  G- 

13  Glatigny  (de).  E.  4. 

2 Gobelins  (des),  E.  G. 

Gobelins  (riielle  des),  idem,  E.  6. 
Gobelins  (boulevard  des),  E.  G.  + 
Godot-de-Mauroy,  C.  2. 

Gourdes  (des),  A.  B.  2,  3. 

Gracicuse,  E.  5. 

Grammont  (do)*  D.  2. 

Grammont  (pont  de).  F.  4. 
Grand-Chanticr,  F.  3. 
Grand-Chantior-dc-Tivoli  ( p.as- 
sage  du),  C.  2. 

Grand-Hurleur  (du),  E.  3. 
Grand-Prieuni  (du),  F.  3. 
Grand-St-Michel  (impasse  du), 

F.  1 , 2. 

Grands-Augnstins  (des),  D.  4. 
Grand-Cerf  (passage  du).  Ponceau, 

E.  2. 

14  Grands-Degres  (des"),  E.  4. 
Grande-Frippcric  (de  la),  a la 

Halle,  E.  3.  + 

Grande-Pinto  (do  la),  II.  G. 
Cirande-Rue-Vcrte.  B.  C.  2. 
Grande-Trnanderie,  K.  3. 

Grange— aux-Bcl  Ics,  F.  2. 
Grangc-Baleliire,  D.  2. 
Grango-adx-Merciers,  II.  6. 
Gravilliers  (des),  E.  F.  3. 
Grcnellc-St.-Honoru  (de),  D.  E.  3. 


) 

Grenelle  (de),  fauboarg  St.-Ger— 
main,  C.  D.  3,  4. 

Grenelle,  an  Gros-Caillou,  B.  3,  4. 
Grenelle  (barnire  de),  A.  4. 
Grenelle  (impasse  de),  Gros-Caillou , 
B.  3. 

Grenata,  E.  3.  • 

Grenata  (impasse),  enclos  de  la  Tri- 
nity, E.  3.  + 

Grenier-St.-Lazare,  E.  3. 

48  Grenier-sur-I’Eau,  k la  Gr6ve  , 
E.4. 

Gres  (des),  D.  E.  4,  5. 

Gresillons  (des),  C.  2. 

Gr6try,  D.  2. 

Greve  (qUai  de  la),  E . 4. 

Gril  (du),  E.  5. 

Gros-Chenet  (du),  E.  2. 
Grosso-Tete  (impasse  de  la),  an 
Caire,  E-  2.  + 

Guemen6e  (impasse),  F.  4. 
Gu6n6gaud,  D.  4. 

Guepine  (impasse),  rue  do  Jouy- 
Saint- Antoine,  E.  F.  4.  -p 
Guerin-Boisseau,  E.  3. 

Guillaume,  E.  4. 

Guillaume  (St.-),  D.  4. 

Guillelmites  (des  ) , Blancs-Man- 
teaux,  F.  3.  -f- 
12  Guisarde,  D.  4. 

Gymnase,  ou  thfealre  de  Madame , 
boulevard  Bonnc-Nouvclle,E.  2. 

H. 

Hanovre  (d’),  D.  2. 

Harlay  (de),an  Palais,  E.  4. 
Harlay  (de),  au  Marais,  F.  3. 
Harpe  (de  la),  D.  E.  4. 

2 Hautefort  (impasse),  St.-Marccl  , 
E.  6. 

Haut-Moulin  (du),  r.n  la  Cite,  E.  4. 
i Haut-Moulin  (du),  faub.  d,u  Tem- 
ple, F.  2,  3. 

15  Hautc-des-Ursins,  E.  4. 
Hautcfeuille,  D.  E.  4. 

Hanteville  (d’),  E.  2. 

Hasard  (du),  D.  3. 

Heapmeric  (de  la),  E.  3. 

Heaumerie  (impasse  de  la),  E. 
3.  + . 

Holder  (du),  D.  2. 

Henri-Premier  (de),  cnclos  St.- 
Martin,  E.  3.  + 


( i3  ) 


Henri-Qualre,  place  du  Ponl-Neaf, 

D.  3,  4. 

Hilairo  (St.-),  E.  4.  S. 
Hiilerin-Bertin,  C.  4. 

Hirondclle  (de  I*),  E.  4. 

Hippolytc  (St.-),  E.  6. 
Hoinme-Arm6  (dc  l’),E.  3. 

13  Honore-Chcvalier,  D.  4. 

Honoi-6  (St.-),  C.  D.  E.  2,  3. 
Honore  (marche  St.-),ou  Jacobins, 

D.  2.  - 

Hopital  (boulevard  dc  1’),  E.  F.  5, 6. 
Hopital  (quai  de  1’),  F.  G.  5. 
Hopital  (place  de  1’),  St. -Antoine, 
G.  4. 

Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse , autrefois 
Hopital  dc  la  Salpetri^re  (place 
de  F),  F.  5. 

Hopital  St-Louis  (de  1’),  F.  G.  2. 
Ilorloge  (passage  dc  l’),  pres  I’O- 
pera,  D.  2.  + 

Horlogc  (quai  de  1’),  D.  E.  4. 
Hospilalieres-St.-Gervais  (marche 
dcs),  Blancs-Mantcaux,  F.  3.+ 
Hospitalieres  (i  in  passe  des),  place- 
Roynle,  F.  4.  -f- 

Hotel-de-Ville  (place  de  l'),E.  4. 
Hdtel-Breton  ( passage ) , Palais- 
Royal,  D.  3.  + 

Holel-des-Fermes  ( passage  de  P ), 
rue  dn  Bouloi,  D.  E.  3. 

Hotel -Tanchoux  (passage  dc  l’), 
Marche-Ncuf,  E.  4. 

Houssaye  (du),  D/  2. 

Huchette  (dc  la),  E.  4. 

Hugucs  (St.-),  enclos  St.-Martin  , 

E.  3.  + 

Hyacinlhe  (St.  -),  place  St.-Michel , 

D.  E.  5. 

Hyncinthc  (passage  St,-),  idem, 

D.  E.  5.  + 

Hyacinthe  (St.-),  marcli6  St.-Ho- 
nore,  D.  3. 

1C  Hyacinthe,  quai  de  la  Greve,  E.  4. 

I. 

Trlandais  (des),  E.  5. 

1 Ivry  (d’),  F.  6. 

Ivry  (harriere  d’),  ou  Doux-Mou- 
lius,  F.  6. 

Innocens  (marche  des),  rueSt.-De- 
nis,  a la  Halle,  E.  3.' 

5 Innocens  ( passsage  des ),  idem, 

E.  3.  ’ 


Italiens  (place  dcs),  D.  2. 

Italiens  (lioulcVard  des),  D 2. 
lnvalides  [idem  des),  C.  4,  5. 

Inva lidcs  tpont  des),  A.  3. 
lnvalides  (place  des),  B,  C.  3, 4. 
Italic  (harriere  d’),  ou  Moulietard  , 
E.  6. 

J. 

17  Jacinlhe,  E.  4. 

Jacob,  D.  4. 

Jacques  (St.-),  E.  4,5. 

Jacques  (marche  ct  place  St.— j,  rue 
Soufllot,  E.  5. 

Jacques  (boulevard  St.-),  D.  E.  C. 
Jacques  - la  - Bouchcrie  ( St-  ) , 
E.  3. 

Jacques- la-Boucherie  (marche  St.-, 
ct  place),  E.  3. 

Jacques-la-Boucherie(passageSt.-), 

E.  3. 

41  Jacques-l’Hdpital,  on  des  Pelerins 
(St-),  rue  Mauconsc.il,  E.  3. 
Jardin— du-Roi  (du),  E,  F.  5,  6. 
Jardin-du-Roi  (pont  du),ou  d’Aus- 
tcrlitz,  F.,5. 

Jardinet  (du),  D.  4. 

Jardiniers  (ruellc  des),  fanb.  St.- 
Antoine,  G.  H.  5. 

Jardiniers  (impasse  ct  ruellc  dcs), 

F.  3. 

Jardins  (des),  F.  4. 

Jarente,  F.  4. 

Jean  (St.-),  au  Gros-Caillou,  B-  3. 
Jean  (marche  St.-),  place  Bau- 
doyer,  E.  4. 

Jean-Baptistc  (St.-),  C.  2. 
Jean-Bart,  D.  5. 

Jean-Beausire  ( impasse  et  rue), 

F.  4. 

Jean-de-Bauce,  a la  Halle,  E.  3.  + 
Jean-de- Beauvais  (St.-),  E.  4. 
Jean-Bouton  (ruelle),  G.  5. 
Jcan-Goujon,  ville  de  Franfois  Icr, 
B.  3. 

6 Jean- Hubert,  E.  5. 

18  Joan-de-l’Epine,  E.  4.  1 

19  Jean— de- I.al ran  (St.-),  E.  4. 
Jcan-de-Latran  (passage  St.-),  E. 

4.  + 

Jean-Jncques-Roiisscan,  E.  3. 
Jean-La n tier,  au  Pont-Neuf,  E.  3. 
Jean-Pa  in-|0tlet,  E.  3. 
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Jean-Hobcrt,  E.  3- 
Jenn-Tison,  D.  E.  3. 

Jerome  (St.-),  place  dll  Chatclet, 
E.3,4.+  ' 

Jerusalem,  quni  des  Orfevres,  E. 
4.  -f- 

Jerusalem-Notre-Dame  ( passage 
et  impasse  dc),  E.  4.  + 
Jeu-de-Paume  (passage  du),  lioulc- 
vard  du  Temple,  F.  3.  + 
Jeuncurs  (des),  E.  2, 

Joaillcric  (de  la),  place  du  Cbalc- 
let,E.3.+ 

Joquclet,  D.  E.  2, 

Joseph  (St.-),  E.  %. 

Joseph  (inarclie  St,-),  rue  Mont- 
martre, E.  2. 

Joubcrl,  D.  2, 

13  Jour  (du),  E.  3,  > 

Jouy  (de),  F.  4, 

Judas,  Montagnc-Stc.-Geucvieve, 
E.  IL  *t* 

Juifs  (des),  F.  4- 
Juivei  ie  (de  la),  E.  4* 

Jules  (St.-),  faubourg  St.-Autoinc, 

G.  4 + 

20  Julien-le-Pauvrc,  E.  4. 

Jullicnne,  pres  la  rye  del’Oursine, 

E.  G.+ 

Jussienne  (de  la),  E.  3, 

Jussienne  (passage  dc  la),  E.  3, 

K. 

Klcbor,  A.  B.  L 

L. 

Labruyere,  D. 

Lacaillc,  D.  (L 
Lacuee,  F.  G.  4, 

Laiterie  (de  la),  enclos  de  la  Tri- 
nity, E.  3,  + 

Lancry , F.  2, 

21  Landry  (St.-),  E.  L 

Landry  (impasse  St.-),  pres  la  rue, 
E.  4.  + . 

Lantcrne  (de  la),  Arcis,  E.  3,  + 
Lanteme  (de  la),  Citfc,  E.  4» 

Lappe  (de),  G.  4, 

Lard  (a  o')-,  St.-Honnrfe,  a la  Halle 
aux  draps,  E.  v- 


Lard  ( impasse  au  ) , St.-llonore, 
Halle  anx  draps,  E.  3,  + 

Launay  (impasse  dc),  rue  dc  Cha- 
ronne,  1L  4,+ 

Laurcnt  (St.-),  F,  2, 

Laurent  (impasse  St.-),  porle  St.- 
Dcnis,E.2,+ 

Laval,  D.  L 

La  vaudieres  (des),  Stc.-O  ppor  tune, 
E.  3. 

Lavandieres  (des),  place  Maulxsrt, 

E.  4. 

2 Lazare  (St.-),  Foirc-St.— Laurent, 

F.  2i 

Lazare  (St.-),  C.  D.  1,  2. 

Lazare  (impasse  St.-),  faub.  St.— 
D<*nis,  F.  L 
Leclerc,  D.  6. 

Lemoine  (passage),  St.-Dcnis,  E. 

2.  + 

14  Lenoir,  Halle  aux  draps.  E.  3. 
Lenoir,  faubourg  SI. -Antoine,  G-  4, 
Lenoir,  Foire-St.-Laurenl,  F.  2.+ 
Lepellotier*  D.  2. 

Lcsdiguieres  (de),F.  4, 

22  LCvretle  (de  la),  a la  Grevc,  E.  4, 
Licorne  (do  la),  E.  4. 

Lilas  (ruellc  des),  F.  G.  3, 

15  Limace  (de  la),  E.  3. 

Limoges  (de),  F.  3. 

IQ  Lingerie  (de  la),  aux  luuocens,E.  3, 
Lions(dcs),  F.  4, 

14  Lobincan,  D.  4. 

Lombards  (des),  E.  3, 

Longcbamp  (de),  A.  3. 

Longchamp  (barriirc  dc),  A.  3. 
Longpont  (de),  E.  4. 

3 Longue-Allee  (passage  dc  la),  Pon- 

ceau, E.  2, 

Longucavoine  ( impasse  ),  F.  3j 
faub.  St.-Jacques,  D.  6. 

Lorillon  (de),  G.  2, 
Louis-le-Grand,  D.  2. 

Louis  (St.-),  au  Marais,  F.  3, 4, 
Louis  (impasse  St.-),  faubourg  du 
Temple,  F.  2, 

Louis  (St.-),  idem,  Cbarlemagnc, 
F.  4.  + 

Louis  (lie  St.-)  idem,  E.  F.  4, 
Louis  (marcheSt.-),  idem,  F.  4, 
Louis  (St.-),  St.-Honor6,  D.  3, 
Louis-Quinze  (place),  C.  3. 
Louis-Seize  (pont),  G.  3. 

Louis  (ile  St.-),  E.  F.  4. 

Lourcinc  (dc),  E.  5,  C. 
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Lourcino  (Iwrricrr  de),  E.  C. 
Louviers  (lie),  F.  4,  5. 

Louvois  (de),  D.  2. 

Louvois  (theatre),  D.  2. 

Louvre  (quai  du),  D.  3. 

Louvre  (piacedu),D.  3. 

Louvre  ( pont  du  ),  ou  dcs  Arts, 
D.  3. 

Lit  heck,  A.  3. 

1 Lully  (dc),  D.  2. 

Lune  (de  la),  E.  2. 

Luxembourg  (passage du),  D.  5. 
Lyonnais  (dcs),  £.  6. 


M. 


15  Mahillon,  D.  4. 

23  Macon,  E.  4, 

Masons  (des),  E.  4. 

Madame,  D.  4,  5. 

Madeleine  (de  la),  C.  2. 

Madeleine  (boulevard  dp  la),  C.  2. 
Madeleine  (impasse  et  passage  de 
la),  a la  Cil6,  E.  4.  + 

Madeleine  (place  de  la),  C.  2. 
Magdebourg  (dc),  A.  3. 

Magloirc  (St.-),  Saint-Denis,  E. 
3.+ 

Magloire  (impasse  St.-),  idem,  E. 

Mail  (du),  D.  E.  3, 

Maine  (harriere  du),  C.  5. 
Maison-Neuve,  C.  2. 

Malarpiais  (quai),  D.  3. 

Malte  (de),  faubourg  du  Temple, 
F.  2. 

, Malar.au  Gros-Caillou,  B.  3. 
Mandar,  E.  3. 

Maude  (bnrridre  St.-),  H.  5. 
Mandd  (ruclle  St.-),  H.  5.  + 
Manage  (passage  an),  C.  4,  5. 
Marais  (des  ),  faub.  St.-Gcrinain, 
D.  4. 

Marais  (des),  faub.  Saint-Martin, 
F.  2. 

Marais  (place  dcs),  au  canal,  F.  2. 
Marais-Rougcs  (impasse  des),  irfewj, 
F.  2. 

Marc  (St.-),  D.  2. 

Marcel  (St.-),  E.  6. 

Marchand  (passage),  Cloitre-St.- 
Honord , D.  3.  + 

Marche  (dc  la),  F.  3, 


Marche  (du),  pres  la  rue  d’Agncs- 
scau,  limb.  St-Honore,  C.  2 

Marclic-aux-Clievaux  (du),  F.  C. 

Mnrche-aux- Clievaux  (impasse 
du),  idem,  E.  F.  6. + 

17  Ma  rcl ld-a ux— Poi roes  (tbi),  E.  3. 

Marchc-Neuf  (du),  E.  4. 

Marchd— Pain  (du),  E.  4. 

March6-St.-Honorc  (du),  D.  2,  3. 

Marcb6-aux-Veaux,‘E.  4. 

Marche-Sl  -Marlin  (du),  cnclos  St. - 
Martin,  F.  3.  + 

Marcou  (St.-),  cnclos  St -Martin, 
E.  3.  + 

Marguerite  (Ste.-),  faub.  St. -Ger- 
main, ct  place,  D.  4. 

Marguerite  (Ste.-),  faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine  et  place,  G.  4. 

Marguerite  (inarchcSainte- ),  faub.  . 
Saint-Germain,  D.  4. 

Mario  (pont),  F.  4. 

Marie  (Ste.-),  Saint-Germain,  D.  3. 

Marie  iSte.-),  a Chaillnt.  A.  3. 

Marie  (Ste  -),  barrierc  de.  A.  3. 

Marie  (passage  Ste.-),  faub.  Saint- 
Germain,  C.  4. 

Maric-Stnart,  E.  3. 

Marine  (impasse  et  passage  Ste.-) 
Cite,  E.  4.  + 

Marivaux  (de),  Italians,  D.  2. 

38  Marivaux  (de),  Lombards,  E-  3. 

Marmouzets  ( des ),  en  la  Cite, 

E.  4. 

3 Marmouzels  (des),  aux  Gobelins* 
E.  C. 

Martel,  E.  2. 

1C  Marthe  (Ste.-),  D.  4. 

Martial  ( impasse  St.-),  Cite,  pres 
le  Palais,  E.  4.  + 

Martin  (St.-),  E.  2.  3. 

Martin  (boulevard  St.-),  E.  2. 

Martin  (impasse  St.-),  cnclos, E. 3-  + 

Martin  (marchd  St.-),  E.  3. 

24  Martrois  (du),‘E.  4. 

Martyrs  (dcs),  D.  1. 

Martyrs  (barriere  des),  D.  E.  1. 

Masseran  (de),  C.  4.  5. 

25  Massillon,  E.  4. 

Matliurins  (dcs).  E.  4. 

Matignon  (de),  B.  2, 

Matignon  (impasse  du),  Carrousel, 
D.  3.  + 

Maubert  (place),  E.  4. 

Mauhuee,  E.  3. 

Mauconscil,  E.  3. 
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Mauconseil  (impasse) , Sl.-Denis- 
St.— Sauveur,  15.  3.  + 

Maur  (St.-),  faubourg  da  Temple, 

P.  G.  2,  3.  4.  • 

Maur  (St.-),  faub.  Saint-Germain, 

C.  4. 

Maur  (St--),  enclos  St.-Martin,  E. 

3.  + 

Maure  (du),  E.  3.  + 

Mauvais-Garfons  (des),  faubourg 
Saint-Germain,  D.  4. 
Mauvais-Garcons  (des),  Marche- 
Sainl— Jean,  E.  4. 

Mauvaises-Parolos  (des),  E.  3. 
Mazarine,  D.  4. 

Mazes  (place),  F.,5. 

3 Mazure  (de  la),  F.  4.  3. 

M6caniques  (des),  enclos  de  la  Tri- 
nity, E.  3.  + 

M6chin,  D.  6. 

Megisserie.  ( quai  de  la),  ou  dc  la 
leraille,  E.  3. 

Menars,  D.  2. 

Menetriers  (des),  E.  3. 

M6nilmontant  (de),  P.  G.  2.  3. 
Menilmontant  (barriere  de),  G.  2. 

18  Mercicr,  D.  E.  3. 

Meslay,  E.  F.  2. 

Messageries  (des),  E.  2. 

Metiers  (des),  enclos  de  la  Trimte, 

E.  3.  + 

17  Mezifires,  D.  4. 

Michaudiere  (de  la),  D.  2. 

Michel  (St.-),  C.  2. 

Michel  (pont  St.-),  place  et  mar- 

cb6,  E.  4, 

Michel  (quai  St.-),  E.  4. 

Michel  (place  St.-),  d’Enfer,  D. 

4.  5. 

Michel-le-Comte,  E,  3. 

18  Mighon,  D.  4. 

Miiieu-des-Ursins,  Cite,  E.  4.  + 
Minimes  (des),  F.  4.- 
Miromesnil,  C.  2. 

Moincaux  (des),  D.  2.  3. 

Moineaux  ( passage  des  ),  idem, 

D.  3.  4" 

Melay  (de),F.  3. 

Moliere,  D.  4. 

Moliere  (passage),  E.  3. 
Monceau-St.-Gervais  (du),  E.  4. 

12  Momtetonr,  E.  3. 

Mondovi  (de),  C.  2. 

Monnaie  (de  la),E.  3. 

Monsieur  (de),  C.  4. 


Monsienr-le-Prince,  D.  4. 

Montaigne  (de),B.  2. 
Montagne-Ste.-Gencvieve  (do  la), 

E.  4.  5. 

Mont-de-Piete  (passage),  Blancs- 
Manleaux,  F.  3.  + 

Montesquieu,  D.  3. 

Montesquieu  (passage),  D.  3. 

19  Modtfaucon,  D.  4. 

Montgallet,  G.  H.  5.  ‘ 

6 Montgolfier,  enclos  St.-Martin, 

F.  3. 

Montholon,  E.  2. 

Montholon  (place),  E.  2. 
Montmartre,  D.  E.  2.  3. 

Montmartre  (barridre),  D.  1, 
Montmartre  (boulevard),  D.  2. 
Montmorency,  E.  F.  3. 
Montorgucil,  E.  3. 

Mont  Pa  masse  (du),  C.  D.  5. 
Mont-Parnasse  (barriere  da),  C.  5. 
Mont-Parnasse  ( theatre ),  idem , 

C.  5. 

Mont-Parnasse  (boulevard  du),  C. 

D.  5. 

Mont-Parnasse  ( impasse),  idem , 

C.  5.  + „ ' . 

Montpcnsier,  D.  3. 

Montreuil  (de),  G.  H.  4. 

Montreuil  (barridre  de),  H.  4. 
Mont-Thnbor  (du),  C.  D.  2.  3. 

4 Mont-Thabor  ( impasso  du  ) , C. 

D.  3. 

Morlaix  (impasse),  F.  1.  2. 

Moreau , G.  4. 

Morland  (quai),  F.  4. 

'Morlagne  (impasse),  rne  Charonnc, 

G.  4. 

Mortellcrie  (dc  la),  E.  F.  4. 

Morts  (des),  F.  1.  2. 

Mpueeau,  B.  2. 

Mouceau  (barriere de),C.  1. 
Mouffetard,  E.  6.  5. 

Moulins  (des),  Butle-St.-Roch,  D. 
2.  3. 

Moulins  (des),  faub.  St.-Antoine, 
H.5. 

Moulin-Joli  (ruclle  dn),  faub.  du 
Temple,  barriere  des  Couron- 
nes,  G.  2.+ 

Moussy  (de),E.  3.  4. 

26  Moul'on  (du),  K.  4. 

Muelle  (de  la),  H.  4. 

Mulcts  (des),  tnarche  St.-Honore, 
Neuve-St-Rocb,  D.  2.  ■+• 
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Warier  (du),  E.  4.  5. 

Museum  (place  du),  D.  3. 

N. 

Nazareth,  quai  des  Orf6vrcs,  E. 
4-  + 

Necker,  Place-Royalc,  F.  4.  + 
Neuf (Marche-),  pont  St.— Michel, 
h.  4> 

Ncuilly  (harricre  de),  ou  Chaillot, 
A.  2. 

4 Ncuve-Ste.-Anastase,  F.  4. 
Neuve-St.- Augustin,  D.  2. 
Neuve-d’Artois,  D.  2. 
Neuve-de-Bellechassc,  C.  3.  4. 

Neu ve-de- Berry , B.  2. 

5 Neuve-dcs-Bons-Enfans,  D.  3. 
Neuvc-de-Bretagne,  F.  3. 
Neuvc-des-Capticincs,  D.  2. 
Neuve-Sainte-Catherine,  F.  4. 
Neuve-de-ta-Cerisaye , Arsenal , 

F.  4.  + 

Neuve-de»-Petits-Chajnp3,D.  2. 3. 
Neuvc-du— Colomhicr. , Marche— 
Sainte-Catherine,  F.  4.+ 
Neuve-Coquenard,  E.  1.  2. 

2 Neuve-Stc.-Croix,  D.  2. 
Neuve-St.-Denis,  E.  2. 
Ncnve-St.-Etienne,  Jardin-du  Hoi, 
E.  5. 

4 Nenve-St.-Elienne , Bonne-Nou- 
velle,  E.  2. 

Neuve-St.-Eustache,  E.  2.  3. 
Ncuve-St.-Fran96is,F.  3. 
Neuve-Ste.-Geneviiive,  E.  5. 
Neuve-St.-Georges,  D.  1. 
Neuve-St.-Gilles,  F.  3.  ^ 

20  Ncnve-St.-Guillcmain,  D.  4. 
Ncuve-St-Jenn,  E.  F.  2. 

Neu  ve-St. -Laurent,  F.  2. 3. 
Neuve-de-Luxenibourg,  C.  2. 

Neu  ve-St. -Marc,  D.  2. 

Neuve-St.- Martin,  E.  F.  2. 
Neuve-des-.Mathurins,  C.  D.  2. 
Neu  ve-St. -M  Ward ,. E.  5. 
Neuve-St.-Merri, E.  3. 
Ncuve-de-M6nilmontant,  F.  3. 
Neuve -de- Montmorency  , a la 
Bourse,  D.  2.  + 

Neuve-St. -Nicolas,  F.  2. 
Neuve-Notre-Dame,  E.  4. 

Neu  ve  - de  - 1’Oratoirc,  Champs- 

Elysees,  B.  2. 
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Nenve-d’Orleans,  E.  2. 

Neuve-St.-Paul,  F.  4. 

Neu  ve  -des-Pe  li  ts -Peres,  D.  3. 
Ncuvc-St.-Picrre,  F.  3. 

Ncuve-Plnmcl,  C.  4. 

Neuve  - des  - Poirees,  place  Sor- 
honne,  E.  4.-f- 
27  Neuv<vdc -Richelieu,  E.  4. 
Neuvc-St.-Roch,  D.  2.  3. 
Neuvc-Sl.-Sauvcur,  E.  2.  , 

21  Neuvc-dc— Seine,  (uiilmurg  Saint- 
Germain,  I).  4. 

Ncuve'-Vantadour,  D.  2. 
Nouve-Vivienne,  D.  2. 

Nevcrs  (de),  1).  4. 

Novers(iinpnsscde),  idem , D.  l.-f- 
Nicnise  (Saint-),  D.  3. 

Nicolas  ( St.-  ),  t'auh.  St.- Antoine , 

G.4. 

Nicolas  (St.-),  Chaussee-d’Antin, 

C.  D.  2. 

Nicolas-du-Chardonnet  (St.-),  E. 

4.  5. 

Nicolas  (place  St.-),  rue  St.- Mar- 
tin, E. 

Nicolas  (impasse  St.-),enclos  St.- 
Martin,  E.  3.  -f- 

Nicolas  (port  St.-),  au  Louvre, 

D.  3. 

Nicolct,  B.  3. 

Noir  (passage),  Palais-Royal,  D. 

3+  , 

Nonaindieres  (des),  F.  4.) 

Normandie  (de),  F.  3. 

5 Notre-Damc— de-Bonnc-Nouvelle, 

E.  2. 

Notre-Damc-de-Grace,  Cliauss6e- 
d’Autin,  C.  2. 

Notre-Dame-de-Nazarcth,  F.  2. 

G Notrc-Dame-de-Recouvrance,  K.  2. 
Nolrc-Dame-dcs-Champs,  C,  p.  5. 
Notre-Dame-des-Victoires,  U.  2. 3. 
Notre-Damc  (pont),  E.  4. 

Noycrs  (des),  E.  4. 

o. 

19  Ohlin,E.3. 

Observance  (de  1’),  D.  4. 

Odeon  (de  l’),  D.  4. 

Odeon  (place  de  1'),  D.  4. 

Odeon  (carrcionr  dc  I’),  D.  4. 

Od6on  (theatre),  D.  4. 

20  Ogniard,  E.  3. 
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Oiseaux  (des),  pres  le  Temple,  F. 
3-  + 

2 Olivet  (d’),  C.  4, 
Ollivier-Saint-Lazare,  D.  2. 

7 Orangerie  (de  E.  5. 

C Oratoire  (de  1’),  St.-Honord,  D.  3. 
Oratoire  (place  de  1’),  au  Louvre, 

D.  3. 

Orfevres  (des), pres  le  Pont-Neuf, 

E.  3.  + 

Ortfevres  (quai  des),  D.  E.  4, 
Orleans-St.-Honore,  D.  E.  3, 
Orleans  (d’),  au  Marais,  F.  3* 
Orleans  (d’),  Jardin-du-Roi,  E.  5* 
Orleans  (quai  d’) , E.  4, 

Ormeaux  (des),  U,  4. 

Ormes  (quai  des),  E.  F.  4- 
Ormesson  (d’),  F.  4. 

Orsay,  quai  et  port  aux  pierres, 
Saint-Leu,  A.  B.  C.  D.  3,  4. 
Opera,  r.Lepelletier,  D.  2. 
Opportune  (place  Sainte-), E. 3, 
Opportune  (impasse  Stc.~),  idem „ 
E.  3.  + - 

Orties  (des),  St.-Roch,  D.  3, 

Oseille  (dc  1’),  au  Marais,  Vicille 
rue  du  Temple,  F.  3.  + 

Ouest  Me  1’),  D.  JL 
Ouest  (passage  de  1’),  0. 5. 

Ours  (aux),  E.  3. 

P. 

Pagevin,  E.  3. 

Paillassons  (des),B.  JL 
Paillassons  (barriere  des),  B.  £L 
Paix  (de  la),  D.  2. 

Palais-Bourlion  (place  du),  ou  du 
Corps-Legislatif,  G.  3, 

Palais-dc- Justice  (place  du),E.  4, 
Palais-Royal  (place  du),  D.  3, 
Palais-dc-rlnslitut  (place  du),  ou 
des  Quatre-Nations,  D.  3,  4, 
Palais  (He  du),  ou  Citt,  E.  3, 

22  Palatine,  D.  4, 

Palu  (Marche),  prds  le  Petit-Pont, 
E.  4. 

Panier-Fleuri(passage  du),  impasse 
des  Bourdonnais,  E.  3.  + 
Panorama  (passage  du),  D.  2. 
Pantin  (barriere  de),  G.  1. 
Pantheon  (du),  projetde,  D.  E. 
8.  4- 

Pantbeon  (place  du),  E.  5, 


23  Paon  ( du  ) , Ecole-de-Mcdeciuc, 

D.  4. 

Paon  (du),  St. -Victor,  E.  4,  5. 

28  Paon-Blanc  (du),  quai  des  Ormes, 

F.  E.  4. 

Paon  (impassedu,  (Ecole-de-Mede- 
cine,  D.  4.  + 

Papillon,  E.  2, 

Paradis  (de),  fauh.St  -Denis,  E.  2, 
Paradis  (de),  au  Marais,  F.  3* 
Parcheminerie  (de  la),  E.  4, 
Parc-Royal  (du),  F.  3, 

Patriarclie3  ( impasse  et  passage 
des),  Saint-Marcel,  E.  5,  + 
Parvis-Notre-Pame  ( place  du  ), 

E.  4. 

Pascal,  prds  la  rile  de  Lourfine  , 
E.fL  + 

Pas-de-la-Mulc  (du),  F.  4. 

Passy  (barriere  de),  A.  3, 
Pastourclle,  F.  3, 

Patriarches  ( march6  des  ) , rue 
Mouflctard,  E.  5. 

Paul  (St.-),  F.  4, 

Panl  (quai  et  port  SI.-),  F.  4, 
Pavee-St.-Andr6,  D.  E.  4, 
Pav6e-St.-Sauveur,  E.  3, 

Pavee,  au  Marais,  F.  4. 

Paxent  (St.-),  cnclos  St.-Marlin , 
E.  F.  3. 4» 

Pavcnne,  F.  3.  4. 

Peintres  (impasse  des),  St.-Dcnis, 
pres  Mauconseil,  E.  3.  4* 

Pelee  (ruelle),  F.  G.  3. 

1 Pelican  (du),  D.  3. 

Pelleterie  (de  la),  Marclie-anx- 
Fleurs,  E.  4. 

Pelletier  (quai),  E.  4. 

P6pini«ire  (de  la),  B.  C.  2, 
Pequay  (impasse),  E.  3. 

29  Percec-Saint- Andre,  E.  4. 

5 Perede-St.-Antoine,  F.  4. 

Perc£e,  ou  Perree,  marclie  du  Tem- 
ple, F.  3.  + 

, Perche  (du),  F.  3, 

Perdue,  E.  4. 

P6res  (des  Sis.-),  D.  3,  4. 

P£rcs  (port  des  Sts.-),  D.  3, 

5 Perigneux  (de),  F.  3. 

Perignon  (de),  B.  5. 

Perle  (de  la),  F.  3. 

30  Pernclle,  E.  4. 

31  Perpignan  (de),  en  la  Cite,  E.  4. 
2i  Pcrrin-Gasselin,  E.  3. 

8 Perron  (passage  du),  D.  3.  . 
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Pef-au-Diablc(du),  presla  place  dc 
Gr£ve,E.4.  + 

Pctrelle,  E.  1. 

Petit-St.-Antoine  ( passage  du  ) , 
F.  4. 

24  Petit-Bourbon  (du),D.  4. 

Pelit-Carreau  f du),  E.  2. 

Petit-Champ  (du),  St.— Marcel, 
E.  6. 

Petit-Crucifix  (du)  jalacc  duCha- 
telet,  E.  3.  + ' 

Petit-Gcniilly  (du),  E.  6. 

Petits-Hdtels  (des),  E.  1.  2. 

Petit-Hurlciir  (du),  E.  3. 

Petit-Hotel-Charot  (impasse),  rue 
do  la  Jussienne,  E.  3.+ 

Petit-Lion  (du),  St.-Sauveur,  E.  3. 

Petit-Lion  (du),St.-Sulpice,  D.  4. 

Petit-Moine  (du),  E.  6. 

Petit-Musc  (du),F.  4. 

Petits- Peres  (place  dcs),  D.  3. 

9 Pelits-Pcrcs  (passage  des),  D.  3. 

Petit-Pout  (du),  E.  4. 

Petit-Ponl  (pout),  E.  4. 

Petit-Reposoir  (du),  D.E.  3. 

Petit-Thouars,  F-  3. 

Petit-Vaugirard  (du),  C.  5. 

Petite  rue  des  Acacias,  C.  4.  5. 

Petite  rue  du  Bac,  C.  4. 

Petite  rue  du  Banquier,  E.  6. 

Petite-Bastille  (impasse  dc  la),St.- 
Germain-l’Auxerrois  et  Arbre- 
Scc,  E.  3.  + 

rctite-Boucherie  (passage  dc  la), 
St.-Germain-des-Pr6s,  D.  4.  + 

Petite— Chaise  (passage  dc  la),  rue 
de  la  Plancbe— Mihiay,  E.  3.  + 

1 Petite  rue  de  Chevcrt,  B.  4. 

Petite  rue  de  la  Croix,  niarch6  St- 
Martin,  F.  2.  3. 

Pctile-Friperie  (de  la),  a la  TIallc, 
E.  3. 

Petite  rue  Ncuvc-St.-Gilles,  F.  3. 

Petite  rue  de  Marivaux , Arcis , 
E.  3.  + 

Petite  rue  St. -Pierre,  bdulcvard 
St. -Antoine,  F.4. 

Petite  ruede  Reuilly,  G.  H.  5. 

25  Petite  rue  Taranne,  D.  4. 

22  Petite  rue  dc  la  Trunnderie,  E.  3. 

1 Petite  rue  Verle,  B.  2. 

Pctilc-Voierie  (dc  la),  faubourg  du 
Roule,  C.  2.+ 

10  Petite  rue  dc  la  Vrilliire,  D.  3. 

Petits-Augustins  (des),  D.  3.  4. 


Pclits-C Lamps  ( des),  St.-Marlin  , 
L.  3. 

Petitcs-Ecurics  (des),  E.  2. 

Petitcs-Ecuries  (passage  des),  E.  2. 

Phelipcaux,  F.  3. 

7 Philippe  (St.-),  Bonnc-Nouvclle  , 
E.  2. 

Philippe  (St.-),  endos  St.-Martin, 
E.  3.  + 

Picpus  (dc),  H.  4 . 6. 

Piepus  (barriere  de),  H.  5. 

Pied-de-Bceuf  (du),  au  Chdtclet , 
E.  3.  + 

Pierre  (St.-) , boulevard  du  Temple, 

f . 3. 

Pierre  (St.-),  rue  Montmartre,  D. 
E.  2. 

Pierre  (impasse  St.-),  idem,  E.  2. 

50  Picrre-des-Arcis  (St.-),  Marclii- 
aux-Fleurs,  E.  4. 

Pierre  (passage  St.-),  F.  4. 

4 Pierre- Assise,  pres  des  Gobelins, 
E.  6. 

Pierre  (impasse  St.-),  au  Marais, 
pres  les  Minimcs,  F.  3. 

Pierrc-aux-BcEufs,  E.  4. 

Pierre-au-Lard  (St.-),  K.  3. 

Pierre-Lescot,  D.  3. 

Pierre-Lombart,  E.  C. 

Pierre  - k - Poissons,  au  Chatclct, 
E.3.  + 

Picrre-Sarraziu,  D.  E.  4. 

Pigale,  D.  1. 

Pinon,  D.  2. 

Pirouette,  a la  Halle,  E.  3.  + 

Place-aux-Vcaux  (de  la),  PLncbc- 
Mibray,  E.  3.  4. 

Placide  (Sle.-),  C.  4- 

Planche  (de  la),  C.  4. 

32  Plnncbc-Mihray  (dc  la),E.  3.  4. 

Plane  he  tte  (de  la),  F.  4. 

Planchette  (ruelle  dc  la),  H.  5. 

Planchcttc  (impasse  dcla),rue  ct 

jiorte  St.-Martin,  E.  2.  + 

Plat-d’Etain  (du),  Ste-Ouporlunc, 
E.  3.  4* 

Platrc  (du),  St.-Jacqucs,  E.  4. 

Platrc  (du),  Ste.-Avoye,  E.  3. 

Plumet,  B.  C.  4. 

Plumct  (impasse),  idem.,  C.  4.  + 

33  Plumcls  (des),  E.  4. 

Poirees  (des),  Sorlionne,  F..  4.  + 

Poirees  (marcbe  aux),  a la  Halle, 
E.  3. 

Poirier  (du),  E.  3. 
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Poissons  (marcli6  aux),  carre  de  la 
Hallo',  1$.  3. 

Poissonniere,  E.  2. 

Poissonniere  (barriere),  E.  I. 
Poissonniere  (boulevard),  E.  2. 
Poissonnerie  (impasse  dc  la),  inar- 
che  Ste. -Catherine,  Antoine,  F. 
4.  + 

Poissy  (de),  E.  4.  5. 

33  Poitevins  (des) , D.  E.  4. 

Poitiers  (de),  faub.  St.-Germain 
C.  3. 

Poiliers  (de),  faubourg  du  Roule 

B.  2. 


23  Potiers-d’Etnin  (des) , Pilicrs  de 
la  Halle,  E.  3.  ' 

Ponies  (des),  E.  5.  , 

Poulies  (des),  D.  3. 

Poaltier,  F.  4. 

31  PoupiSe,  E.  4. 

35  Pourtour  (du),  E.  4. 

Precheurs  (des),  E.  3. 
Pretres-SL-Paul  (des),  F.  4. 

36  Prdtres-StSSeverin  (des),  pres  I’e— 

glise,  E.4. 

. Pi  etres  - St.-Germain  - l’Auxerrois 
(des),  D.  3. 

8 Pretres-St.-Etienne-du-Mont  (des), 


Poitou,  F.  3. 

Polivcau  (de),  F.  6. 

Pompc  (de  la),  B.  3. 

Pom  lie  a Fen  ( passage  de  la  ), 
Chaillot,  A.  3. 

Pompe  (impasse  de  la),  porte  St. - 
Martin,  F.  2.  + 

Ponceau  (du),  E.  2. 

9 Ponceau  (passage),  E.  2. 

Pont-aux-Biches-St— Marcel,  E.  5. 
3 Pont-nux-Biches,  au  Marais,  F.  2. 
Pont-aux-Choux  (du),  F,  3. 
Pont-d e-Lodi  (du),  D.  4. 

34  Pont-Neuf  ( passage  du  ) , Maza- 
rine, D.4.  + 

Pont-Nenf  (pont  et  place  du).  D. 
E.  3.  4.  ' 


Pont  de  la  Triperie,  au  Gros-Cail- 
lou,  A.  B.  3. 

Pont-au-Double,  E.  4. 
Ponl-Royal  (pont),  D.  3. 
Ponthieu  (do),  B.  2. 

Pontoise  (de),  E.  4. 

Popincourt  (de),  G.  3. 
Port-Mahon  (du),  D.  2. 

Portefoin,  F.  3. 

Porte-St.-Dcnis  ( march 6 de  la  ) , 
E.  2. 


Porle-St.-Honore  ( mnrchdi  de  la), 
boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  C.  2. 
Porte-St.-Martin  (march6  de  la), 
F.  2. 

Pone-St.-Marlin  (theatre  de  la)> 
F.  2. 

Postes  (des),  E.  5. 

Pob-de-Fer  (•  du  ) , St,— Sulpicc , 

Pot-de-Fer  (du),  St. -Marcel,  E.  5. 
Poterio  (dc  la),  Arcis,  E.  3. 
Poterie  (dc  la),  Halle-aux-Draps, 
E.  3. 


E.  $. 

Pretres-St.-Nicolas-des  - Champs 
(impasse  des),  pres  rEgliso,  E. 
3.+ 

27  Princesse,  D.  4. 

Provence  (de),  D.  2. 

Provcnceaux  (impasse  des),  place 
de  l’Ecole,  E.  3.  4-  , 

Prouvaires  (des),  E.  3. 

Prouvaires  (passage  des),  a la 
Halle,  E.  3.  + 

Prouvaires  (marchd  ou  Halle  des), 
Pointc-St.-Eustache,  E.  3.  + 

Puits  (du),  E.  F.  3. 

Puits-rtui-Parle  (du),  E.  5. 

Puits-de-l’Ermile  (du).  E.  6 

Puits-dc-l’Ermite  ( place  du  ), 
E.  5 + 

Puitf-de-Rome  ^impasse  et  pas- 
sage du),  F.  3.  + , 

Putigueux  (impdsse),  a la  Greve, 
E.4.+ 

Q- 

Quatre-Cbemins  (rnelledes),  H.  5. 

Quatre-Fils  (des),  F.  3.  + 

Qiiatre- Vents  (des),  D.  4. 

Quatre-Vents  (impasse  des),  r. 
Neu  ve  -de  -Seine-31.  - Germain, 
D.  4. 

Quatre-Venls  (passage  des),  rue 
Idem,  n°  C,  D.  4. 

24  Quenouilles  (des),  pres  le  Pont- 
Neuf,  E.  3. 

Qnincampoix,  E.  3. 

Quinze-Vingts  ( des  ),  Carrousel , 
D.  3. + 

Quinze-Vingts  (passage  des)  , St.- 
Honore,  rue  dc  l’Eebclle,  D, 
3.+ 


t 
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Racine,  D.  4. 

Radzivillc  ( passage  de  ) , Palais- 
Royal,  D.  3+ 

Rnmljonillet  (de),  G.  5. 

Rameau  (de),  D.  2. 

Ramponnean  (barridre  de),  G.  2. 
Rapce  (barridre  de  la),  G.  5. 
Rapec  (quai  do  la),  F.  G.  5, 

Rats  (des),  place  Maubert,  E.  4. 
Rats  (des),  Popincourt,  H.  3. 

Rats  (barridre  des),  II.  3. 

25  Reale  (de  la),  E.  3. 

Recollets  (des),  F.  2. 

Regard  (du),  C.  4.  5. 

^8  Reynard  (de),  place  de  1'Oddon, 

37  Regnault-Lcfevre,  E.  4. 
Rcgratidre,  E.  4. 

Reinc-Blancbe  (dcla),  E.  G. 
Reine-de-Hongrie  (passage  de  la), 
Montorgueil,  E.  3.  -f- 
11  Rcmpart  (du),  D.  3. 

Renard-St.-Dcnis  (du),  E.  3. 
Rcnard-St.-Merri  (dn),  E.  3. 
Rdservoirs  (impasse  des),  a Chail- 
lot,  A.  2.  3. 

Rdservoirs  (barridre  des),  on  des 
Bassins,  A.  2. 

Reuilly  (de),  G.  H.  4.  5. 

Reuilly  (barridre  de),  H.  5. 

1 Reuilly  (impasse  de),  G.  5. 

R-illy  (carrefour),  Saint- Antoine, 

Reunion  (passage  de  la),  St.-Mnr- 
tin.  E.  3.  + 

Reyneric  (la),  on  Trousse-Vacbe, 
E.  3. 

Rheims  (de) , E.  5. 

Rilwute,  E.  2. 

Richelieu  (do),  D.  2.  3. 

Ricliepanse,  C.  2. 

Richer,  E.  2. 

Rivoli  (de),  C.  D.  2.  3.' 

Rivoli  [place),  D.  3. 

Iloch  (St.-),  E.  2. 

Roch  (passage  St.-),  pres  1’dglisc, 
D.  3.  & 

Rocbechonard.E.  1.2. 
Rochechonard  (barridre  de),  E.  1. 
Rochel'oncault  (de  la),  D.  1. 

Rocher  (dn),  C.  1.  2- 
Rohan  (de),  St.-Houore,  D.  3. 


Roi-dc-Sicile  (dn),  E.  F.  4. 
Rollin-prerid-Gage  (impasse),  Slc.- 
Opportune,’E.  3.  + 

Romain  (St.-A,  C.  4.  5. 

Roqticpino,  C.  2. 

Roquetlc  (de  la),  G.  II.  3.  4. 
Rorffette  (impasse de  la),  G.  4. 
Rosiers  (des),  F.  3.  4. 

Rotonde  (de  la),  onCafarelli,  enclos 
du  Temple,  F.  3. 

Rotonde  (placode  la),  idem , F.  3. 
Ronlc  (du),  E.  3. 

Roulc  (barridre  dn),  A.  1. 
Roussclet,  faubourg  St.-Germain, 
C.  4.  5. 

Rousselet,  faub.  St.-IIonore,  B.  2. 
Royale  (place)  Lonis-Quiuze,  C.  2 
Royale,  St.-Anloinc.F.4. 

2G  Royale,  enrlos  Sl.-Martin,  E.  3. 
Ruellc  dc  la  rue  Proietee,  au  Gros- 
. Caillou,  B.  3.  4. 


s. 

Sabin  (St.-).  F.  G.  4. 

Sabin  (ruellc  St.-),  G.  4. 

Sabin  (impasse  SI.-),  G.  4. 

29  Sabot  (du),  D.  4. 

Saintonge  (dc),  F.  3. 
Salle-an-Corate.  E.  3. 
Sallembridre  (impasse),  Sl.-Sevcrin, 
L,  4.  4* 

Samson,  F.  2. 

Sante(dela),D.E.G.  . 

Santd  (barricre  de  la),  D.  G. 

27  Sartine  (dc),  E.  3. 

Satimon  (passage  dn),  E.  3. 
Saunier  (passage),  E.  2. 

Saussayes  (fles),  C.  2. 

Snuvenr  (St.-),  Mauconscil,  E.  3. 
Savonnerie  (do  la),  E.  3 
Savoye  (de),  D.  E.  4. 

Scipion  (et  place  dc),  E.  G. 
Sdbastien  (St.-),  F.  G.  3. 

Sdlwstien  (impasse  St.-),  F.  G.  3. 

SeD°3d4^  *“uboarg  Sl  -Germain*, 

Seine  (dej,  St.-Victor,  E.  F.  5. 
Scnticr  (du),  E.  2. 

Sept-Voycs  (des),  E.  5.  > 
Serpente,  E.  4. 

S*rvandoni,  D.  4. 

SevCrin  (St.-),  E.  4.  . 

Sc wes  (de)7  B.  C.  D.  4. 
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Sdvres  (barrierc  de),  B.  5. 

Sevres  (marc life  dij  la  ruedc),  C.  4. 
38  Simon-Finet,  pies  la  Greve,  K-4. 
Simon-ie-Fianc,  E.  3. 
binges  (des),  E.  F.  3. 

Sceurs  ( impasse  des),  St. -Marcel, 

E.  6.  + # ' 

3 Soleil-d’Or  (passage  du),  pres  Ri- 

voli,  C.  2. 

Soly , pres  la  grande  Posteauxlet- 
tres,  E.  3.  + 

28  Sonncrie  (de  la),  E.  3. 

Sorbonne  (de),  E.  4. 

Sorlionne  (place  de  la),  E.  4. 
Sonhisc  (passage),  hdtel  de  Soubise, 

F.  3.  + 

Souflol,  E.  5. 

Sourdis  (impasse),  Saint-Germam- 
l'Auxerrois,  D.  3.  '+  _ , v 

Sourdis  ( ruelle  de)5  ail  Marais, 
F.  3. 

13  Sourdiere  (de  la),  St.-Roch,  D.  3. 
8 Spire  (St.-),  au  Caire,E.2. 

C Sully  (de).  a 1’ Arsenal,  F.  4. 
Sulpice  (place  St.-),  D.  4. 

Snrene  (de),  C.  2. 


20  Tableterie  (de  la),E.  3. 

Tacherie  (de  la),  E.  3.  4. 
Taille-Pain,  St.-Merri,  E.  3.  + 
Taitbout,  D.  2. 

Tannerie  (de  la),  E.  3.  4. 

Taranne,  D.  4» 

40  Teinturiers  (des),  E.  4. 

Temple  (du),  E.  F.  2.  3. 

Temple  (boulevard  du),  F.  2-  3. 
Temple  ( marchd  du  ) , pres  du 
Temple,  F.  3. 

Temple  ( enclos  du),  marcUe  au 
liuge,F.  3.  _ . 

Terres-Fortes  (des),  F.  G.  4. 
Thdrese,  D.  2.  3. 

Thivenot,  E.  3. 

Thibautode,  E.  3. 

Thiroux,  D.  2.  * 

3 Thomas-d’Aquin  (St.-),  et  place, 
C.D.  4. 

Tbomas-d’Enfer  (St.—),  D.E.  5. 
Thoraas-du-LiOuvre  (St.-),  D. 3. 
Thorigny  (de),  F.  3.  •" 

Tuilcs  ( port  nux),  quai  de  laTonr- 
nelle,  E.  4.  . 


Tiquctonne,  E.  3.  9 
Tirechape,  E.  3. 

Tii on,  F.  4. 

Tixcrandcric  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Tonncllerie  (do  la),  E.  3. 


Tour  (dc  In),  F.  2.  3. 

Totir-d ’Auvergne  (dc  la),  D.  ] 
Tour-des-Dames  (ae  la),  D.  1. 


Touraine  (de),  Kcolc-dc-Mddecinc, 

J D.4. 

Touraine  (de),  au  Marais,  F.  3. 

41  Tournelle  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Tournelle  (pont  de  la),  E.  4. 
Tournelle  (quai  de  la),  E.  4. 
Tournellcs  (des),  F.  4. 

42  Tonrniquef-St.-Jcan  (du),  E.  4. 
Tournon  (de),  1J.  4. 

30  Toutain,  niarcbe  Saint— Germain, 
D.  4. 

Tracy  (dc),  E.  2. 

30  Trainee,  St.-Eustaclie,  E.  3. 
Trausnonain,  E.  3. 

Traverse  (de),  C.  4.  5. 
Traversiere-St.-Honore,  D.  3, 
Travcrsidre,  faub.  St.-Antoine,  F. 

G.  4.  5. 

Traversine,  E.  4.  5. 

Trcille  (passage  de  la),  marene  St.- 
Gcrmain,  D.  4.  + 

Trinite  (passage  et  cnclos  de  la), 
E 3. 

9 Tripperet,  E.  5. 

Trognon,  place  du  Chatelet,  E. 
3.  +■ 

Trois-Bornes  (des),  F.  G.  2.  3. 

43  Trois-Canettcs  (des),  Cite,  E.  4. 
Trois-Cbandelles(riiellcdes),lI.  5. 
Trois-Cbandeliers  (des),  quai  St.- 
Michel,  E.  4.  •+• 

i Trois-Couronncs  (des),  faulxjurg 
du  Temple,  G.  2. 

i 5 Trois-Couronncs  (des),  St  .-Marcel, 

E.  6. 

Trois-Couronnes  (barrierc  des), 
O 2 

Trois-Frdres  (des).  D.  2. 
Trois-Freres  (impasse  des),  G.  5. 
Trois-Maris  (place  des),  au  Pont- 
, Ncuf,  E.  3. 

G Trois-Maures  (des),  Lombards, 
E.  3. 

44  Trois-Maures  (des),  quai  dc  la 
Grdvc,  E.  4. 

Trois-Pa*illons  (des).  F.  3.. 

7 Trois-Pijtolcts  (do),  F.  4. 
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45  Trois-Portes  (des),  E.  4. 
Trois-Sabres  (ruelle  dcs).  H.  5. 
TroLs-Visages  (impasse  dcs) , Thi- 
Ixitaude,  E.  3. 

Tronchet,  C.  2. 

Trdne  ( barriere  et  place  du  ),  ou 
de  Vincennes,  H. 4. 
Trousse-Vache,  ou  laReynie,E.  3. 
Tronv^c,  G.  4. 

Trudon,  D.  2. 

Tuerie  (de  la),  place  du  Chalclet, 
E.  3. 

Tuileries  (quai  des),  C.  D.  3. 

, u. 

« 

Ulm,  E.,5. 

University,  faubourg  St.-Germain 

C.  D.3.4. 

University,  au  Gros-Caillou , A. 

B.  3. 

Ursuiines  (des),  E.  5. 

y. 

| 

Val-de-Grace  (du),  D.  5. 

Vallee  (de  la),  de  Fecamp,  H.  6. 
Valois  (de),  Palais-Royal,  D.  3. 
Valois  (passage  de),  idem,  D.  3.  + 
12  Valois  (de).aux  Tuileries,  D.  3. 
Valois,  faub.  du  Houle,  B.  C.  2. 
Vannerie  (de  la),  E.  3.  4. 

31  Vannes  (de),  Halle  au  B16,  E.  3. 
Vannes  (Saint-),  enclos  St.-Martin, 

E.  3.  -{- 

Vannes  (place  St.-),  idem,  E.  3.  + 
Vantadour  (de),  D.  2,  3. 

Varennes  (de),  faub.  St.-Germain , 

C.  4. 

32  Varennes  (de),  Hallc-au-Ble,  E.  3. 
Varietes  ( theatre  dcs),  bouTeVard 

Montmartre,  E.  2. 

Vany  tys(  pa^ge  des), Palais-Royal, 

4 Vaucanson,  cndos  St.-Martin.  E. 

F.  2.  3. 

Vaudeville  (passage  du),  D.  3.  -f- 
Vaudeville  ( thyatre  du  ),  rue  31.- 
Tbomas-du-Louvre,  D.  3. 
Vaugirard  (de),  C.  D.  4.  5. 
Vaugirard  (barriyre  de),  C.  5. 
Venddme  (de),  F.  2.  3. 

Veuddmc  (place),  D.  2. 


Venisc  (de),  E.  3. 

33  VCe*3  ( iu,pa,se  ct  l««age  de  ), 

34  Verdclet,  E.  3. 

35  Verderct,  E.  3. 

Vcrnenil  (de),  C.  D.  3. 

Yl!Id2j5!  (passage),  rucdeOrc- 

Verrerie  (de  ia),  E.  3 4 
Versailles  (de),  E.  5. 

Versailles  (impasse),  E.  5.4. 
Vertbois  (du),  E.  F.  2.  ~ 

Verbuisson  ( impasse),  Gros-Caillou, 

D.  O.  + 

Vertus  (des),  F.  3. 

. Vertus  (barriere  des),  F.  1. 

Viande  (marche  k la),  Halle,  E.  3. 
30  Viarmes  (de),  E.  3. 

Victor  (St.-),  E.  4.  5. 

Victoire  (place),  D.  3. 

15  Vide-Gtoussct,  1}.  3. 

Vieilles-Audriettes  (des),  E.  F.  3. 
Vicillc-Bouclei  ie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Vieille-Draperie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Vicille-Eslrapade  (delu),E.  5. 

40  Vieillrs-Etuvcs  (dcs),  St.-Honory, 

E.  3. 

Vieillcs-Etuves  ( des  ),  St.-Martin, 
E.  3.  : 

46  Vieilles-Gamisons  (des),  E.  4. 

37  Vieille-Harangeric  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Vieille-Lanterne  (de  la),  place  du 
Chatelet,E.  3.  + au 

39  Vieille-Monnaie  ( de  la  ) idem 
E.  3.  ’ 

10  Vieille  -Notre-Dame,  St.  - Marcel , 
E.  5. 

Vieillc-Flace-aux-Vcaux  , place 
du  Obatelet,  E.  3.  4.  + 
Vieille-Tannerie  (de  la),  place  du 
Cbatelct,  E.  3.  + 
Vieille-rue-du-Tcmple,  E.  F.3.  4. 
Vieilles-Tuileries  (des),  C.  4.  5. 
Vicillcs-Tuileries  ( impasse  des  ) , 
C.  4.  5. 

Vicrge  (de  la),  B.  3. 
Vieux-Augustins  (des),  E.  3. 
Vieux-Colombier,  D.  4. 

Vigan  (passage  do ),  Montmartre, 
E.  3.  + 

Vignes  (des),  a Cbaillot,  A.  B.  2. 
Vignes  (des),  St.-Marcel,  E.  6. 
Vignes  (impasse  dcs),  E.  5, 
Villedot,  D.  2.  3. 

Ville-l’Eveqwe  (de  la),  C.  2. 
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6 VLlte-l’Evequc  ( passage  dc  la  ) , 

C.  2. 

Villettc  (harriere  de  la),  ou  Sainl- 
Martin,  F.  1. 

Villiot,  G.  5.  ‘ N , 

Vinaigricrs  (des),  F.  2. 
Yinccnt-de— Paule  (i>t.-),  C.  4. 
Violet  (passage),  E.  2.  * 

Vrrginie  (passage  de),  Palais-uoyal, 

D.  3.  + 

Vivienne,  D.  2. 

4 Vivienne  (passage),  D.  2. 

Voltaire  (de),D.  4. 

Voltaire  (quai),  D.  3.  . 

Voirie  (de  la  ),  St.-Martin  et  St.- 
Denis,  F.1.+  . 

Voirie  (de  la),  Popmcourt,  G. 

3.  + ...  ■ 


Voirie  (de la) , Monecaux,  C.  2. 
Vrillierc  (de  la),  D.  3. 

w. 

Washington  (passage),  me  du 
Chanlre-St.-Honore,  D.  3.  -J- 
Wballiubcrt  (place),  F.  5. 

z. 

7 Zacharic,  E.  4. 

Zacharie  ( passage  ) , idem,  E. 
4.+ 
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